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A  Notable  Paper  on  Seoul. 

Volume  II,  Part  2,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Korea 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  appeared  durin)?  the 
pa'st  month.  It  contains  a  paper  on  Han-yaug  (Seoul)  by 
Rev.  J.  S.  Gale,  B.  A.,  accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  city. 
After  giving  a  list  of  the  Korean  works  referred  to  in  the 
preparation  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Gale  gives  us  a  most  interesting 
and  exhaustive  historical  survey  of  this  city  from  1 8  B.'C.  down 
to  recent  years,  describing  the  main  events  of  the  founding  of 
the  city  and  its  alternate  occupation  by  Ko-guryfi  and  Pfik- 
che,  until  Silla  took  the  Peninsula,  its  elevation  to  the  honor 
of  being  the  South  Capital  of  Koryu,  its  further  elevation  to 
its  present  status  or  Capital  of  Korea  and  its  subsequent  vicis- 
situdes. Many  of  the  traditions  clustering  about  the  city  and 
its  various  hi.storical  places  are  given  in  most  entertaning 
form  and  we  get  a  clear  view  of  the  enormous  antiquity  of  the 
place.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  events  connected  with 
the  building  of  the  various  palaces  and  other  public  buildings. 

After  the  historical  summary  follows  a  valuable  list  of 
p>oiuts  of  interest  in  Seoul,  each  being  accompanied  by  a 
numerical  index  to  the  map  so  that  the  places  can  be  definite- 
ly located  hy  the  reader.  Eighteen  kiaij^s  or  palaces  are  speci- 
fically mentioned  ;  then  a  large  number  of  other  places,  such 
as  the  city  gates,  the  altars,  the  temples,  the  bridges  and  the 
different  divisions  of  the  city.     We  are  also  told  the  different 
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localities  in  which  various  articles  are  sold  or   manufactured. 

Some  curious  instances  are  given  in  which  prophecies 
about  the  city  are  said  to  have  been  fulfilled. 

This  very  valuable  paper  closes  with  a  translation  of  a 
description  of  Seoul  given  by  a  Special  Ambassador  to  Korea 
in  14S7,  named  Tong-wfil.  It  is  certain  that  this  is  the  most 
valuable  **find"  that  has  been  made  for  many  a  day  in  Korea» 
for  it  gives  us  a  clear  and  full  account  of  things  as  they  actual- 
ly appeared  four  hundred  years  ^o  in  Seoul.  It  shows  what 
changes  have  been  made  and  what  things  have  remained  un- 
changed. Looking  from  the  top  of  Sam-gak-san  he  observed 
**Myriads  of  pint  trees  cover  the  country."  This  is  hardly 
true  today.  His  description  of  Peking  Pass  as  it  was  four 
centuries  ago  would  not  have  to  be  changed  by  a  syllable  to 
describe  its  condition  ten  years  ago.  In  saying  that  the  tiles 
on  the  gates  and  smaller  palaces  are  like  those  on  public  of- 
fices in  China,  he  doubtless  referred  to  the  colored  tiles,  not 
a  few  of  which  can  he  seen  about  Seoul  even  yet.  He  says 
'*The  Streets  are  straight,  without  crook  or  turn."  He  must 
have  kept  to  the  big  street,  or  else  time  has  worked  marvels 
of  change.  Pork  must  have  been  a  favorite  dish  in  China,  for 
the  envoy  says  he  saw  an  old  Korean  eat  pork  for  the  first 
time,  **and  he  ate  it  as  though  in  a  dream."  An  ambrosial 
feast,  surely.  Reading  this  remarkable  account  we  marvel 
how  a  country  and  its  people  could  have  changed  so  little  in 
four  centurie.s.  Then,  as  now,  ponies  were  used  to  carry  bur- 
dens, coolies  carried  goods  on  their  backs  and  women  carried 
bundles  on  their  heads.  Not  an  inch  of  progress,  in  thejuat- 
ter  of  transportation,  during  four  centuries  ! 

A  complete  description  of  all  the  inter<fsting  points  in 
Seoul  would  fill  a  thick  volume,  but  Mr.  Gale  seems  to  have 
selected  the  points  of  greatest  importance  and  has  treated 
them  in  a  most  entertaning  and  instructive  manner. 

With  the  permission  of  your  readers  we  will  give  a  few  ad- 
ditional notes  on  Seoul  which  are  of  secondary  importance  and 
yet  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Rcvieiu, 

NOTKS    ON    SKOUtr. 

Seoul  contains  forty-nine/>a//^  (ijj)  or  wards.  The  cen- 
tral part  of  Seoul  coutaius  eight,  the  easteru  part  twelve,  the 
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southern  part  eleven,  the  western  part  eight  and  the  northern 
part  ten.  These  include  the  district  outside  the  south  and 
west  gates  and  the  suburbs  along  the  electric  road  nearly  to 
Vong-san. 

Kach  pavfr  or  **ward"  is  composed  of  several  long  (;I^)  or 
neighborhoods.  This  word  tong  means  literally  a  valley  or 
ravine.  In  ancient  times  people  preferred  to  build  their  vil- 
lages among  the  foothills  of  some  mountain,  on  the  top  of  which 
they  had  their  fortress.  When  news  came  that  the  wild  peo- 
pies  were  about  to  attack  them  they  could  easily  run  up  into 
their  fortress  and  be  safe.  So  the  term  valley  or  ravine  came 
to  be  synonomous  with  village,  and  when  a  town  grew  to  the 
proportions  of  a  city  each  little  valley  or  water-course  was 
called  a  long.  In  time  even  this  destinction  wore  off  and  a 
4ong  came  to  mean  simply  a  small  division  of  a  town.  And 
yet  this  designation  is  preserved  in  its  original  significance  in 
many  of  the  divisions  of  Seoul,  For  instance  Chang-dong 
means  "Long  Valley"  and  applies  to  a  single  long  street  run- 
ning up  a  water-course  to  the  side  of  Nam-san.  Whedong 
means  "Joined  Valley"  and  it  is  composed  of  two  water-courses 
coming  down  from  Nam-san  and  joining  to  form  a  single 
stream. 

Chtlng-dong.  in  which  most  of  the  foreign  legations  are 
found,  consists  of  a  single  valley,  though  it  has  somewhat 
overflowed  thesi*  bounds.  It  is  so  named  because  of  Queen 
Chung,  the  wHfe  of  the  founder  of  this  dynasty,  whose  tomb 
stood  for  a  short  time  wiiere  the  present  palace  stands.  We 
often  hear  this  neighborhood  called  Chung-ni-kol  which  is 
merely  a  corruption  of  the  word  Chung-neung-kol  or  Chung's 
Tomb  Valley.  In  this  word  the  kol  is  the  native  Korean  for 
the  Chinese  derivative  tong    ^) 

Sang-dong  is  the  district  where  the  present  German  Con- 
sulate stands.  The  orgin  of  this  name  is  a  rather  peculiar 
one-  Four  hundred  years  ago  that  district  was  called  O-gung- 
kol,  or  Five  Palace  District,  because  it  contained  five  resi- 
dences that  were  so  large  as  to  be  almost  palatial.  But  one 
of  them  was  haunted  by  a  fearful  ghost  who,  in  the  shape  of 
a  general,  armed  cap-a-pie,  would  go  riding  through  the  gate 
at  midnight  on  a  fiery  charger  at  full  speed.  No  one  dared 
live  in  the  house,  and  it  was  quite  deserted.     One  day  a  Mr. 
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Sang  came  up  from  the  country  to  try  the  national  examina- 
tion. He  was  poor  and  had  to  put  up  at  an  inferior  inn,  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  haunted  house.  Early  in  the  evening  he 
heard  some  men  quarrelling  and  went  out  to  learn  the  cause  of 
it.  He  found  them  disputing  as  to  whether  there  really  was 
a  ghost  in  the  silent  mansion  across  the  way. 

Mr.  Sang  hastened  to  the  man  who  was  nominally  in 
charge  of  the  haunted  place  and  asked  if  he  might  sleep  there. 
Permission  was  given  and  with  his  single  servant  he  entered 
the  silent  courts  and  opened  up  one  of  the  rooms.  His  ser- 
vant swept  it  clean  and  made  it  ready  for  his  master's  oc- 
cupancy and  then  bolted.     He  did  not  care  to  experiment. 

Sang  sat  down  beside  his  lighted  candle  and  b^gan  to 
study  his  characters.  Midnight  came  and  yet  he  did  not 
retire.  About  one  o'clock  he  heard  a  masterful  voice  at  the 
gate  shouting,  *'Earth-l>ox,  Earth-box,  open  the  gate."  Then 
from  a  point  directly  beneath  where  he  sat  came  a  muffled 
voice  in  answer.  "You  can't  come  in  to-night,  for  Prime- 
Minister  Sang  is  here."  Then  he  heard  the  sound  of  tramp- 
ling feet  receding  in  the  distance  and  he  knew  that  he  would 
see  no  ghost  that  night.  But  why  had  the  voice  called  hini 
Prime  Minister  Sang?  He  was  no  piime  minister.  His  high- 
est ambition  had  never  soared  beyond  a  modest  magistracy 
in  his  native  province.  He  must  know  more  about  this 
curious  affair,  so  he  determined  to  consult  the  oracle  himself. 

**Earth-box,  Earth-box,"  he  called  out  in  commanding 
tones. 

•'Who  is  it  that  calls?"  answered  the  voice  from 
below\ 

**Tell  me  who  you  are  and  how  you  come  to  be  called 
*Earth-box."' 

"Well,  years  ago  some  children  who  lived  in  this  house 
w^ere  playing  in  the  yard.  They  made  a  rough  box  of  clay 
and  placed  in  it  a  rude  efEgy  of  a  man.  They  tore  from  the 
front  gate  the  colored  picture  of  the  general  which  was 
placed  there  to  frighten  away  spirits.  With  these  pieces  of 
paper  they  lined  the  earthen  box  and  then  buried  the  whole 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  room  where  you  now  are.  This  was 
too  good  an  opportunity  for  any  wandering  imp  to  lose,  so  I 
came  in  and  occupied  the  tffigy  as  my  home.     And  the  spirit 
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of  the  General,  for  the  same  reason,  rides  his  phantom  horse 
into  the  compound  each  night." 

Sang's  curiosity  led  him  no  further.  He  blew  out  the 
candle  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  he  called  in  a 
carpenter  and  a  coolie  and  unearthed  the  '*Earth-box"  and 
destroyed  both  it  and  its  contents.  The  spell  was  broken 
and  no  ghost  ever  appeared  again.  Sang's  ownership  of  the 
mansion  was  never  questioned  and  the  whole  neighborhood 
rejoiced  that  the  spirits  had  been  exorcised. 

Some  time  after  this  Sang  was  going  along  the  road  near 
Mo-wha-kwan  where  the  Independent  Arch  now  stands.  It  was 
raining  in  torrents.  As  he  passed  the  old  arch,  that  is  now  re- 
moved, he  heard  a  voice  calling  him  from  above.  He  looked 
up   and  saw    an    old  man  sitting  on  the  very  top  of  the  gate. 

** Look, "said  he.  "look  back  at  your  house."  Sang  did  so 
and  at  that  instant  a  flash  of  lighting  was  seen  to  fall  exactly 
where  his  house  stood.  He  hurried  back  to  it  expecting  to 
find  it  in  flames  but  instead  he  found  that  the  bolt  of  lightning 
had  entered  the  ground  in  the  center  of  his  yard  leaving  a 
^reat  hole  ten  feet  wide  and  of  unknown  depth.  This  slowly 
filled  with  water  and  Sang  stoned  it  up  and  made  a  well  of  it. 
This  well  can  be  seen  today  just  beside  the  road  leading  up  to 
the  German  Consulate.  Most  people  have  forgotten  how 
this  well  originated  but  there  are  still  old  men  who  call  it  the 
•^Lightning  Well." 

When  the  king  heard  of  all  these  wonderful  doings  he 
called  in  Sang  and  gave  him  a  high  position  which  eventually 
meant  the  prime-ministership.  From  that  lime  the  district 
u'here  Sang  lived  was  called  Sang-dong. 

Pak-tong  is  also  called  Pak-suk-kol  or  "Wide  Stone 
Neighborhood."  This  is  because  the  street  was  formerly 
paved  with  wide  flat  stones.  These  stones  have  since  been 
removed  or  covered  up,  but  the  name  still  remains  in  part. 

Sa-dong  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  anciently 
the  site  of  a  celebrated  monastery,  so  it  is  now  called  ** Mon- 
astery Neighborhood."  A  part  of  Sa-dong  is  called  T'ap-Kol 
or  Pagoda  Place. 

Chon-dong  or  "Law  Neighborhood"  is  so  called  because 
formerly  it  was  the  site  of  a  medical  bureau  called  Chon  eui- 
gam  or  "Medical  Law  Office." 
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Yiin-dong,  also  called,  Yun-mot-kol,  as  the  name  sgnifies 
means  "Lotus  Neighborhood."  A  very  wealthy  man  named 
Yajig  once  lived  there  and  he  had  a  large  and  beautiful  lotus 
pond  which  eventually  gave  the  name  to  the  neighborhood. 

Chu-dong.  or  Chu-ja-gol,  **Type  Neighborhood/'  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  the  fact  that  this  was  the  place  where  the 
makers  of  wooden  printing  type  lived. 

P'il-dong  means  **Brush-pen  Neighborhood"  because  that 
was  the  place  where  the  pen  making  industry  was  carried  on. 

Meuk-tong,  or  Muk-chu-gol.  meaning  '*Ink  Neighbor- 
hood."  The  meuk  is  the  Chinese  sound  while  the  muk  is 
the  Korean  sound.  It  is  a  curious  case  of  the  double  pro- 
nunciation of  a  Chinese  character.  Of  course  the  Korean  muk 
came  irom  the  Chinese  meuk  but  why  the  same  neighborhood 
should  be  called  Meuk-tong  and  Muk  chilgol  is  a  curiosity. 
The  story  goes  that  in  that  neighborhood  lived  a  man  who 
could  write  Chinese  characters  very  finely.  He  used  a  piece 
of  linen  (chu)  to  write  on  instead  of  paper,  and  after  writing 
he  would  wash  the  linen  out.  as  one  would  wash  a  slate.  So 
the  stream  running  by  his  house  was  always  dyed  black  with 
the  ink;  hence  the  name. 

Sadong  (diflfering  from  the  **  Monastery  Neighborhood," 
Sa-dong,  in  that  the  a  in  the  latter  is  short  while  in  the 
former  it  is  long)  or  Sn-jik-kol,  "Land-spirit-altar  Neighbor- 
hood," is  .so  named  because  of  the  altar  which  is  situated  there. 

Eun-hang-dong  or  "Ginko  Neighborhood"  takes  its  name 
from  an  enormous  ginko  tree  which  used  to  grow  there,  but 
has  sinc^  been  destroyed. 

Yuk-kak-tong  means  "Six-corner-house  Neighborhood," 
Formerly  a  prince  had  a  palace  there  whose  roof  was  .so 
constructed  that  it  was  called  six-cornered.  This  does  not 
mean  hexagonal,  but  a  particular  description  would  take  us 
loo  far  into  the  technicalities  of    Korean  architecture. 

Won-dong,  "Garden  Neighborhood,"  takes  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  near  that  place  is  a  royal  garden  or  Won. 

Kyo-dong  was  originally  called  Hyang-kyo-gol  which 
means  "Country  School  Neighborhood."  This  was  its  name 
during  Koryd  days,  but  after  this  dynasty  began  and  Han 
Yang  was  no  more  "Country"  but  "Capital,"  the  name  was 
retained  in  part,  tli*^  "Country"  being  dropped. 
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At  the  time  when  the  great  political  parties  arose  in 
Korea,  about  1 550  A.  D.,  there  were  but  two  parties,  the 
Tong-in,  and  the  Sn-in.  '*Kast  men"  and  **West  men,"  Each 
faction  dug  a  lotus  potid  for  itself,  a  Yfin-mot.  The  "East 
men"  had  theirs  in  the  present  YCni-dong  and  the  "West 
men"  had  theirs  outsid*  the  West  gite  ab>  U  hilf  wa/  to  the 
arch.  Both  these  ponds  still  exist.  It  is  said  that  the  waters 
of  these  ponds  would  rise  and  fall  in  unison  with  the  fortunes 
of  their  respective  sides.  When  the  "East  men"  were  in 
power  their  pond  would  be  full  and  the  other  one  nearly 
empty  ;  and  c'/V^c'^A5fl.  Later  the  Nam-in  or  "South  men" 
part}'  had  a  pond  outside  the  South  gate  and  the  Puk-in  or 
**North  men"  party  had  one  somewhere,  but  its  exact  position 
we  do  not  know. 

Chil-kol.  "Purification  Neighborhood,"  is  not  so  called 
from  the  special  abstemiousness  of  its  denizens  but  because 
in  former  times  it  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  Mudang  or  female 
fortune-tellers.  These  were  often  called  upon  to  offer  prayers 
for  the  dead,  a  thing  that  is  done  today  only  by  Buddhist 
monks.  This  act  is  called  '^I'S'Vl  ^  ^"^  '•*'  used  only  in  ref- 
erence to  petitions  for  the  dead.  The  base  of  this  word  is 
^1  or  cha  which  is  defined  as  puriJiciUon  as  by  fasting .  This 
was  in  preparation  for  the  act  of  worship.  So  the  neighbor- 
hood was  called  Chfi-dong. 

T*Ji-pyung-dong,  just  inside  the  south  gate,  is  so  called 
because  it  was  the  site  of  a  reception  hall  where  Chinese  am- 
bassadors were  entertained  ;  the  hall  being  called  T'fi-pyung- 
gwan  or  "Great  Peaceful  Hall." 

Ku-bok-kol  or  "Tortoise  Neighborhood."  In  Koryu 
days  a  great  monastery  stood  here.  In  the  inclosure  stood 
the  stone  figure  of  a  dog.  It  was  not  called  a  dog,  for  a  dog 
is  a  low-grade  animal,  but  it  was  called  a  tortoise,  as  a  eu- 
phemism. This  stone  figure  still  stands  there  and  forms  one 
of  the  oldest  relics  to  be  found  in  Seoul. 

Sfing-Sa-dang-gol="Life  Tablet-house  Neighborhood.*' 
When  the  Chinese  generals  Yi  Yu-song  and  Yang  Ho  came 
to  Korea  and  helped  Korea  overcome  the  Japanese  at  the 
time  of  the  great  invasion  in  1592,  the  Koreans  secured  por- 
traits of  these  two  men  and  placed  them  in  a  shriue^  This  is 
customary  only  after  ths  death  of  the  person  to  be  honored. 
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But  in  this  exceptional  case  it  was  done  while  the  generals  were 
still  livit'.g.  For  this  reason  it  is  called  the  "Life  Tablet- 
house"  or  "Still  Living  Tablet-house."  A  stone  tablet  was 
also  erected.  Both  the  tablet  house  and  the  stone  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  S^ng-sa-dang-gol. 


Review. 

KOREAN    FOLK    TALKS. 

The  current  number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Korea 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  contains  a  paper  by  Prof. 
H.  B.  Hulbert,  F.  R.  G.  S..  on  Korean  Folk  Tales,  which  is 
of  permanent  value.  In  this  department  of  scientific  study 
in  Korea  Prof.  Hulbert  is  an  acknowledged  authority  and 
in  this  paper  he  has  presented  us  with  a  vast  fund  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  common  folk-lore  of  the  Korean  people. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  the  necessary  limits  to  his  paper  com- 
pelled him  to  pa.ss  by  with  only  a  reference,  in  places,  to  some 
of  the  treasures  which  lie  hid  in  this  inviting  field  of  in- 
vestigation. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  subject  Prof.  Hulbert  in- 
dicates the  scope  of  folk-lore  and  its  position  in  Korea.  He 
then  gives  us  the  following  classification  of  Korean  folk-tales, 
viz.  :  Confucian,  Buddhistic,  Shamanistic,  legendary,  mythical 
and  general.  This  classification  is  an  accurate  and  acceptible 
one  and  fairly  covers  the  subject.  It  recognises  the  ex- 
istence of  the  two  schools  of  scholarship  in  Korea,  Confucian 
and  Buddhist,  and  we  are  given  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  antagonisms  and  conflicts  which  have  marked  their 
history. 

Following  this  general  introduction  comes  an  interesting 
characterization  of  the  romance  literature  of  Korea.  To  one 
familiar  with  this  literature  the  force  of  the  remark  that 
"While  these  stories  are  many  in  number  they  are  built  on  a 
surprisingly  small  number  of  jnodels,"  is  apparent.  But  this 
lack  of  variety  in  plot  and  movement  in  tales  of  fiction  is  a 
feature  of  all  literatures  in  their  infancy. 
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In  dealing  with  the  Shamanistic  class  of  folk-tale,  each 
paragraph  of  the  paper  before  us  is  only  an  index  to  a  whole 
chapter  of  very  interesting  and  valuable  material.  Innumer- 
able stories  of  the  Fox- woman.  Br*er  Rabbit,  Old  Man  Frog, 
and  the  Pheasant,  are  floating  about,  replete  with  accounts  of 
local  life,  customs  and  superstitions;  many  of  them  pointed 
sharply  with  a  very  apparent  moral. 

Prof.  Hulbert  tells  us  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween occidental  and  oriental  myths.  **Greek  mythology  is 
telescopic:  the  Korean  is  microscopic.**  This  is  very  true 
and  yet  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  one  is  as  valuable,  in 
the  final  analysis,  as  the  other.  Does  it  not  require  as  strong 
an  exercise  of  fancy  to  invent  a  reason  to  explain  why  bed- 
bugs are  fiat,  and  sparrows  leap,  and  magpies  strut ;  for  the 
small  waist  of  the  ant,  the  black  spot  on  the  louse,  the  eyeless 
w^orm  and  the  side-gait  of  the  crab,  as  it  does  to  explain  solar 
phenomena  by  the  myth  of  Phoebus  Apollo  or  to  imagine 
the  cirrus  clouds  to  be  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  sky  ?  Possibly 
it  is  only  a  question  of  environment  and  the  projection  of 
fancy,  rather  than  a  question  of  the  power  of  fancy.  The 
Greek  with  his  outdoor  pastoral  life  became  familiar  with  sun 
and  moon  and  cirrus  clouds  —the  telescopic  world  ;  while  the 
Korean  in  his  more  confined  and  indoor  life  had  his  fancy 
drawn  out  to  the  familiar  scenes  of  such  life,  bugs.  etc..  or  as 
the  reader  has  so  happily  expressed  it — the  microscopic  world. 
But  after  all,  Phoebus  Apollo  and  **heavenly  flocks  of  sheep" 
carry  us  into  the  domain  of  Greek  poetry,  and  when  we  turn 
from  pure  folk-lore  into  the  world  of  Korean  poetry  we  find 
the  fancy jsoaring  into  a  more  attractive  world.  Instead  of  the 
side-gaited  muddy  crab,  we  have  the  lordly  flight  of  the  wild 
goose  :  instead  of  the  narrow-waisted  ant  and  the  black  spot- 
ted louse  we  have  the  rainbow-colored  butterfly  dancing  amid 
a  wild  rout  of  flowers. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  only  a  f)ortion 
of  the  mass  of  stories  to  which  Prof.  Hulbert  points  are  pub- 
lished. Many  of  them  are  still  preserved  only  in  the  manu- 
script works  of  famous  literati,  while  a  much  larger  number 
of  them  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  by 
oral  tradition.  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  will  do  a  valuable 
work   in    inducing   students    to   gather    up     from    the  con- 
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versation  of  their  Korean    friends  as  many  of  these  stories  as 
possible. 

We  are  grateful  to  Prof.  Hulbert  for  this  very  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  things  Korean.  Written 
in  faultless  style,  the  paper  is  progressive  in  its  handling  of 
the  theme,  and  maintains  the  interest  of  all  who  read  it  from 
start  to  finish. 

Geo.  Hebkr  Jones. 


•*Airs  Well  that  Ends  Well/' 

The  only  true  and  reliable  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
An-ju  branch  of  the  great  Kim  family  in  Korea!  It  began 
in  i)enury  and  ended  in  oppulence  ;  it  began  in  obscurity  and 
ended  in  the  white  light  of  Royal  favor. 

Kim  of  An-ju,  some  centuries  ago,  was  * 'only  great  in 
that  strange  spell — a  name,"  and  even  that  name  was  in  evi- 
dence mainly  on  pawn-tickets.  Finally  things  got  so  bad  that 
he  was  driven  to  that  (shall  we  say  last?)  resort  of  the  indi- 
gent Korean  gentleman,  the  I.  O.  U.  As  he  had  never  done 
things  by  halves,  except  to  half  starve,  he  went  to  a  distant 
relative  in  a  near-by  town,  or  a  near  relative  in  a  distant  town, 
it  matters  not,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  a  matter  of  ten  thou- 
sand cash  about  him.  Now  ten  thousand  cash  in  those  days 
was  equal  to  ten  million  in  these  degenerate  times.  The  size 
of  the  request  fairly  staggered  the  relative,  but  it  was  made 
so  blandly  and  with  such  infantile  certainty  of  an  aHirmative 
answer  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to  say  no.  So  Kim  departed 
with  a  pony-load  of  the  wherewithal. 

As  he  was  approaching  the  ferry  by  which  he  had  to 
cro.ss  the  Nak-tong  River  and  looked  down  upon  the  valley 
from  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  saw  two  persons  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  acting  in  the  most  unaccountable  manner.  One  was  a 
man  and  the  other  a  woman.  First  the  man  would  rush 
toward  the  water's  edge  as  if  to  cast  himself  in,  but  the  wom- 
an would  run  after  him  and  catch  him  by  the  skirts  of  his 
tHrumagi  and  pull  him  back.  Then  after  a  little  blind  panto- 
mime  (for    Kim  was  too  far  away  to  hear   the  colloquy)    the 
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woman   would   tiy   to  throw   herself  in,  only   to  be   rescued 
by  the  man. 

Kim's  curiosity  impelled  him  to  the  river's  bank,  where 
he  inquired  what  it  was  all  about.  It  appeared  that  the  man 
was  an  ajun  or  yamen-runner  of  the  neighboring  prefecture, 
suddenly  called  upon  to  render  his  accounts.  Was  not  this 
enough  to  daunt  the  soul  of  almost  any  ajun  ?  He  was  in 
arrears  ten  thousand  cash  and  was  trying  to  end  his  life  by 
suicide,  but  his  wife  seemed  to  have  other  plans  for  him. 
Having  dragged  him  from  the  brink  she  would  threaten  to 
commit  suicide  herself  if  he  did  not  desist,  and  then  he  would 
have  to  drag  her  from  the  brink. 

The  reader  will  instantly  surmise  that  Kim  handed  over 
his  money  to  the  grateful  pair  ;  for,  unlike  Newton's  (or  some 
one  else's)  law  of  gravitation,  Korean  altruism  m  fiction  varies 
directly  with  the  square  of  the  distance — from  the/ar/.  They 
thanked  him  profusely  and  begged  to  know  his  name.  He 
said  it  was  Kim,  but  where  he  lived  he  would  not  tell. 

So  home  he  went  and  worried  along  as  before.  About 
this  time  he  used  to  receive  visits  from  a  mysterious  guest. 
It  was  a  monk,  who  would  tell  nothing  about  himself,  but  who 
would  come  at  night  and  sit  till  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  talking  to  Kim.  This  created  something  of  a  scan- 
dal, but  Kim  was  such  a  good  Confucianist  that  people  sup- 
posed he  was  immune  to  Buddhist  heresy. 

His  hour  came,  and  calling  his  son  he  said,  *'I  am  aVK>ut 
to  die.  Do  not  inter  my  body  until  you  have  inquired  of  the 
hermit  monk  where  my  body  should  rest.  He  will  show  you 
a  propitious  place.  This  is  the  word  he  left  with  me  when 
last  we  met."     Then  Kim  turned  to  the  wall  and  died. 

In  obedience  to  his  command  the  son  shouldered  the 
body  and  tramped  northward  over  the  mountains  to  the  town 
of  Yang-geun  where  the  hermit  was  said  to  live.  High  up 
on  a  mountain  he  found  the  recluse  sitting  in  holy  medita- 
tion. He  greeted  the  son  impassively  and  pointed  far  down 
the  valley  to  where  the  roof  of  a  magnificent  building  appear- 
ed  above  the  tree  tops. 

**Your  father  must  be  buried  on  the  site  of  that  edifice.*' 
The  astonished  young  man  carefully  deposited  his  burden  on 
the  ground,  wiped  his  brow  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  despair.     It 
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was  hard  enoug:h  to  brinj?:  that  burden  all  the  way  from  An-jii 
without  being  told  that  he  would  have  to  buy  a  magnificent 
building  and  tear  it  down  before  he  could  lay  has  father's 
ashes  to  rest.  The  hermit  had  been  mocking  him.  No? 
Then  how  was  the  impossible  to  be  accomplished. 

The  hermit  motioned  him  to  follow,  leaving  the  body  on 
the  ground.  Night  was  falling  and  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  high  wall  of  the  yard  which  surrounded  the  building,  it 
was  quite  dark. 

**Now  get  on  my  back  and  look  over  the  wall.  It  may 
be  something  will  come  of  it."  The  young  man  had  no 
sooner  gotten  his  face  even  with  the  top  than  the  hermit 
gave  him  a  mighty  heave  which  threw  him  completely  over 
the  wall  and  landed  him  in  a  mass  of  shruj>bery.  vSomething 
had  **come  of  it"  with  a  vengeance.  He  would  now  be  caught 
for  a  thief  and  beaten,  perhaps  to  death.  So  he  lay  still  a 
while  trying  to  think  of  some  plan  of  escape. 

As  he  lay  there  he  saw  a  woman  emerge  from  the  build- 
ing and  ascend  a  sort  of  altar  made  of  handsomely  carved 
stone.  She  knealt  and  began  to  prav  thai  she  mi^hf  find  the 
man  ivho  had  been  so  z^^od  io  her  and  her  husband.  His  name 
was  Kim  and  he  lived  near  An-jn.  At  this  the  voung  man 
sat  up  in  wonder.  He  had  heard  his  father  tell  the  story 
often  and  he  began  to  see  some  light  through  the  dark 
methods  of  the  hermit. 

Just  then  one  of  the  house  guards  spied  him.  He  was 
seized  and  bound.  They  dragged  him  before  the  master  of 
the  house. 

**Who  arjs  you,  and  what  do  you  here?" 

**I  am  a  Kim  of  An-ju  and  I  have  brought  my  father's 
body  to  bury  it  in  Yang-geun." 

•*Kim  of  An-ju  !  Is  there  more  than  one  family  of  Kims 
then?" 

*'No  we  are  the  only  one." 

**At  last  our  .search  is  finished.  And  so  your  father  is 
dead.     Let  us  go  and  see  his  face." 

They  went  together  at  dead  of  night  and  found  the  Her- 
mit quietly  sitting  by  the  body.  It  was  the  face  they  sought. 
They  told  the  young  man  that  since  that  kind  act  of  his  father 
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they  had  prospered  and  that  they  had  laid  aside  half  of  all  their 
gains  for  him  and  his  heirs. 

So  the  grave  was  dug  on  the  site  of  that  house  and  Kim's 
son  reaped  a  rich  reward  for  his  father's  former  kindness. 
And  many  a  Kim  today  points  back  to  that  humble  thatched 
cottage  in  An-ju  and  says  with  pride; — 

*'I  am  an  Anju  Kim/' 


A  Leaf  from  Korean  Astrology. 

THIRD  Art. 

The  next  divi*;ion  of  the  book  which  we  are  discussing 
deals  with  the  methods  of  driving  out  the  imps  of  sickness 
from  the  human  body. 

Now  the  human  body  is  subject  to  two  kinds  of  disease, 
one  of  which  is  natural  and  can  be  cured  bv  medicine,  and  the 
other  occult  and  caused  by  the  presence  of  an  evil  soirit.  In 
their  ienorance  men  have  tried  to  cure  both  kinds  by  medicine, 
but  this  is  foolish  The  Hermit  Chang  laid  down  the  rules 
for  exorcising  the  evil  spirits  of  disea^^e.  and  he  wiselv  said 
that  if  the  exorcism  did  not  succeed  it  was  a  sign  that  the 
disease  was  one  to  be  cured  by  medicine ! 

Different  diseases  are  likely  to  break  out  on  special  davs 
of  the  month,  and  this  division  of  the  book  tells  what  diseases 
mav  be  expected  on  certain  davs,  and  which  spirit  is  the  cause. 
Whichever  one  it  is.  the  work  must  be  begun  by  writing  the 
name  of  the  imp  on  a  piece  of  paper,  together  with  the  point 
of  the  compass  from  which  he  comes,  wrapping  five  cash  in 
this  paper  and  throwing  that  whole  to  the  imp. 

If  the  disease  comes  on  the  ist,  3rd.  4th.  5th.  8th,  i6th, 
17th,  Toth,  2Tst.  22nd,  24th,  26th,  27th,  or  70th  of  the  moon, 
yellow  paper  must  be  used  in  exorcising  the  imp.  On  any  other 
day  white  paper  is  to  be  used. 

Then  follows  a  table  of  the  diseases  which  may  be  expect- 
ed on  the  different  days  of  the  moon. 

First  day.  The  5>outh -east,  **wood"  imp,  which  was 
formerly  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  died  by  accident  away  from 
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home,  controls  this  day.  There  will  be  headache,  chills,  loss 
of  appetite.  The  cash  wrapped  in  paper  must  be  taken  forty 
paces  toward  the  south-east  and  thrown. 

Second  day.  The  South-east  imp,  formerly  the  spirit  of 
an  aged  female  relative  controls  this  day.  Headache,  nau- 
sea, fever,  weakness.  Go  thirty  paces  south-east  and  throw 
the  paper. 

Ihird  day.  The  North  imp.  formerly  the  spirit  of  a  rela- 
tive who  lived  in  the  north.  Headache,  chills,  great  discom- 
fort, loss  of  appetite.  Go  twenty  paces  north  and  throw  the 
paper. 

Fourth  day.  The  North-east  imp,  formerly  the  spirit  of 
a  man  who  came  to  visit  at  the  house.  Headache,  nausea, 
body  * 'heavy."  Go  fifty  paces  north-east  and  throw  the 
paper. 

Fifth  day.  North-east  imp,  from  some  walled  town  to  the 
north-east.  Nausea,  chills.  Go  fifty  paces  north-east  and 
cast  the  paper. 

Sixth  day.  East  **wood"  imp,  formerly  the  .spirit  of  a 
yellow-headed  man.  Body  heavy,  aching  all  over,  the  mind 
clouded.     Go  forty  paces  east  and  cast  the  paper. 

Seventh  day.  Southeast,  **earth"  imp,  formerly  an  aged 
man.  Chills,  nausea,  legs  and  arms  **heavy."  Go  thirty 
paces  south-east  and  throw  the  paper. 

Eighth  day.  North-east,  * 'earth"  spirit,  formerly  the 
spiritof  aw^oman.  Knees  ache,  chills,  weakness.  Go  north- 
east twenty  paces  and  cast  the  paper. 

Ninth  day.  South  imp,  formerly  the  spirit  of  a  female 
relative.  Nausea,  weakness,  whole  body  in  pain.  Go  thirty 
paces  south  and  throw  the  paper. 

Tenth  day.  East  imp,  formerly  the  spirit  of  a  man  who 
died  away  from  home.  Fever,  chills,  head-ache,  body  and 
limbs  aching,  mind  clouded.  Go  east  forty  paces  and  throw 
paper. 

Eleventh  day.  North  imp,  formerly  spirit  of  an  injured 
woman.  Acidity  of  stomach  no  appetite.  Go  north  forty 
paces  and  throw  paper. 

Twelfth  day.  North-east  imp,  false  spirit,  counterfeit 
spirit.  Nausea,  fever,  hands  and  feet  cold.  Go  northeast 
thirty  paces  and  throw    paper. 
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Thirteenth  day.  Northeast  imp,  formerly  spirit  of  a 
young  man.  Indigestion,  dysentery,  loss  of  appetite.  Go 
north-east  fifty  paces  and  throw  paper. 

Fourteenth  day.  East  *  house*'  imp.  Indigestion,  hands 
and  feet  cold,  no  appetite.  Go  east  thirty  paces  and  throw 
paper. 

Fifteenth  day.  South  imp,  '* water  and  fire'*  spirit. 
Fever,  chills,  nausea,  loss  of  appetite.  Go  south  thirty  paces 
and  throw  paper. 

This  will  show  the  general  style  of  exorcism,  in  which  we 
find  that  indigestion  or  dyspepsia  is  in  every  case  the  un- 
derlying evil,  and  that  a  good  dose  of  castor-oil  would  *  "exor- 
cise" it  without  difficulty.  For  the  i6th,  is  a  S.  W.  imp,  spirit 
of  a  relative  ;  17th,  West  imp,  spirit  of  young  woman  ;  i8th.  S. 
W.  imp,  spirit  of  a  poisoned  man  ;  19th,  N.  W.  imp,  spirit  of 
injured  woman  ;  20th,  N.  E.  imp,  **house"  spirit ;  21st,  N. 
E.  imp.  spirit  of  young  relative  ;  22nd.  N  E.  imp,  house 
spirit\  23rd,  South  imp,  spirit  of  miu  who  died  away  from 
house,  diagnosis  insomnia ;  24th,  S.  W.  imp,  spirit  of  a  mat- 
ricide;  25th,  West  imp,  **gold"  spirit,  au  aged  imp;  26th  N. 
W.  imp,  spirit  of  a  protrait  painter's  house,  diagnosis  vcirtigo; 
27th,  East  imp,  spirit  of  a  man  who  died  by  drowning  ;  28th, 
North  imp,  spirit  of  dead  girl ;  29th,  S.  E.  imp,  **Earth'* 
spirit;  30th,  East  imp,  **mountain"  spirit,  of   a    young  man. 

lu  summing  up  this  division  we  see  first  that  it  is  of 
Buddhist  origiu,  having  been  given  by  a  Buddhist  hermit ; 
second  that  the  imps  are  all  spirits  of  people  or  animals  that 
have  died  ;  third  that  very  commonly  it  is  the  spirit  of  a  dead 
relative,  showing  how  this  subject  and  that  of  geomancy  are 
connected,  since  the  health  and  happiness  of  an  entire  clan 
may  depend  upon  whether  a  member  of  the  clan  is  properly 
buried  or  not ;  fourth  that  the  hermit  was  wise  in  confining 
himself  to  diseases  that  pass  away  of  themselves  in  a  day  or  so 
if  nature  is  allowed  to  do  its  work! 

The  next  division  of  the  book  deals  with  another  method 
of  curing  disease,  if  the  method  given  in  the  last  .section  is 
unsuccessful.  It  is  done  by  consulting  the  Yuk-kap  (/C^) 
or  cycle  of  sixty  years,  which  is  supposed  to  form  the  limit  of 
an  ordinary  lift-time.  Each  year  is  represented  by  two 
characters.     The  first  of  the  two  characters  is  called  kan  (^) 
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or  stem,  and  the  second  of  the  two  is  called  chi  f^).  There 
are  ten  of  the  kan  repeated  in  order  six  times  and  twelve  of 
the  chi  repeated  five  times,  thus  making  sixty  combinations. 

If  a  man  follows  the  directions  for  the  days  of  the  month 
and  still  does  not  recover,  he  must  thtrn  consult  the  ten  kan 
and  if  he  still  is  ill  he  must  consult  the  twelve  chi.  Now  not 
only  are  the  years  designated  by  the  Yuk-kap,  bui  the  months, 
the  days  of  the  month  and  the  hours  of  the  day  are  also  de- 
signated by  it.  As  there  are  sixty  names  in  the  cycle  and 
only  twelve  months  in  a  year  it  takes  about  five  years  to  cov- 
er a  full  cycle  of  months,  though  the  intercallary  month  causes 
a  discrepancy.  As  there  are  thirty  days  in  some  months 
and  twenty- nine  in  others  it  takes  about  two  months  to  fill 
one  day  cycle,  but  the  irregularity  in  the  number  of  days  in 
a  month  causes  a  discrepancy.  As  there  are  twelve  hours 
in  a  day  according  to  Korean  count,  it  takes  ^v(t  days 
to  fill  a  full  hour  cycle.  A  man  does  not  consult  the 
month  or  hour  cycle,  but  only  the  day  cycle.  It  is  always 
done  at  night.  The  ten  kan  are  ^.  2*^  j^*  T»  ^^  B»  )\h 
^.  -Jr,  ^,  and  the  twelve  r/iz  are  -^.  Jt.  %>  ^^  M»  G.  ^^ 
TJc.  ^,  W.  j$.    and  %, 

If  the  disease  begins  on  the  ^  or  21  (Kap  or  Eul),  day 
it  is  caused  by  the  imp  Keui-ch'ioi-po^  Wrap  eight  cash  in 
blue  paper,  go  forty-nine  paces  east,  call  the  imp*s  name  three 
times  and  throw  the  paper  toward  the  east. 

j^  or  ^,  Kyfing  or  Sin,  day's  illness  is  caused  by  the 
imp  Mftng-bun-ch*u.  Wrap  nine  cash  in  white  paper^  call 
imp's  name  four  times.  Go  west  thirteen  paces  and  throw 
the  paper. 

i  or  ^,  Im  or  Kye,  day's  illness  is  caused  by  the  imp 
Eui-mu-sfing.  Wrap  six  cash  in  red  paper,  call  imp's  name 
once,  go  north  eighteen  paces  and  throw  the  paper. 

This  finishes  the  ten  Ka7i,  since  they  are  taken  in  pairs. 
Then  we  take  up  the  twelve  Chi  which  are  to  be  consulted  if 
the  peceding  treatment  has  not  proved  effective.  This  is 
done  as  follows : 

•y,  Cha,  day's  illness   breaks  out    because  some  one  has 

*  As  the   uative  character  only  is  given  we  cannot   translate  this.      I^ 
evidently  is  composed  of  Chinese  words. 
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coipe  to  the  house  from  the  north  or  because  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  house  has  been  repaired.  The  imp's  name 
•is  Ch*un-juk.  Make  four  bowls  of  gluten  rice,  add  salt  and 
sauce,  prepare  one  cup  of  wine,  draw  the  picture  of  four 
•horses  on  a  piece  of  paper,  go  north  nineteen  paces,  call  the 
imp*s  name  three  times,  and  throw  the  food,  wine  and  paper 
*to  the  north. 

^.  Ch'uk,  day's  illness  comes  because,  although  the  man 
'has  lately  moved  his  residence  in  a  propitious  direction,*  he 
has  repaired  it  on  the  west  side,  and  so  the  spirit  of  New 
Yearns  Eve  has  punished  him.  Or  it  may  be  because  money  or 
food  has  been  brought  to  the  house  from  the  east.  The  imp's 
name  is  Ch'un-gang.  Make  seven  bowls  of  gluten  rice,  add 
salt  and  sauce  ;  prepare  one  cup  of  wine,  draw  a  picture  of 
seven  horses  on  a  piece  of  paper,  go  west  ten  paces,  call  the 
imp's  name  three  times,  and  throw  the  rice,  wine  and  paper. 

H,  In,  day's  sickness  arises  because,  though  he  has  moved 
his  place  of  living  in  a  goud  direction,  something  has  been 
brought  from  the  south-east.  Or  it  may  be  because  wood  from 
a  very  old  tree  has  been  brought  to  the  kitchen  and  thus 
offended  the  kitchen  spirit.  The  imp's  name  is  Tong-noe. 
t'repare  seven  bowls  of  millet,  salt  and  sauce,  one  cup  of 
wine,  seven  horses  on  a  piece  of  paper,  go  north  forty-nine 
paces  and  call  the  imp  three  times  and  throw  the  food,  wine 
and  paper. 

This  is  continued  through  the  twelve  different  chi,  but  as 
they  are  all  nearly  alike  we  need  not  give  them  in  detail. 
Some  of  the  other  causes  for  disease  are  worth  mentioning, 
namely  the  mending  of  a  well  to  the  south,  the  bringing  of 
dijQferent  colored  cloth,  the  mending  of  a  gate,  the  mending  of 
a  stable  or  kitchen.  The  different  kinds  of  food  presented  or 
thrown  to  the  spirit  are  gluten  rice,  millet,  sorghum  and 
white  rice.  In  every  case  the  picture  of,  horses  on  the  paper 
is  essential. 

The  next  division  of  the  book  tells  us  briefly  what  are  the 
fortunate  directions  in  dijQferent  years.  For  instance  in  Im- 
in  year  the  N.  W.  by  W.  direction;  and  if  a  man  wishes,  for 

•There  are   special   times  and   special  directions  only  in   which  a  man 
can  move. 
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instance,  to  move  in  that  year  he  must  buy  a  house  N.  W.  by 
W.  of  his  present  dwelling. 

Then  we  are  told  what  evil  spirits  dominate  particular 
months  of  the  year.  For  instance  the  first,  fifth  and  ninth 
moons  are  haunted  by  the  N.  N.  E.  imp,  the  second,  sixth 
and  tenth  moons  by  the  N.  W.  by  W.  imp,  the  third,  seventh 
and  eleventh  moons  by  S.  S.  W.  imp,  the  fourth,  eighth  and 
twelfth  moons  by  the  S.  E.  by  E.  imp. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  Sam-ch&(Hific)  or  three 
calamities. 

The  way  to  evade  these  misfortunes  is  rather  complicated. 
On  the  morning  of  each  birthday,  when  the  calamity  is  due  to 
arrive,  the  man  must  sweep  his  yard,  spread  a  mat  on  the 
ground,  place  on  a  table  three  bowls  of  white  rice,  three 
plates  of  gluten  rice  bread,  three  cups  of  pure  wine,  bow  nine 
times,  spread  three  sheets  of  thick  white  paper  over  another 
table,  wrap  in  each  sheet  one  measure  of  white  rice,  hang 
them  all  over  the  room  door.  Three  years  later  this  rice 
must  be  taken  down,  cooked  and  cast  away  for  the  spirit. 
Also  during  the  first  moon  of  the  year  when  calamity  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  he  must  draw  the  picture  of  three  hawks 
and  paste  them  up  in  his  room  with  their  bills  all  pointing  to- 
ward the  door.  When  the  year  of  respite  from  calamity  comes 
he  must  pull  these  pictures  down. 


From  Fusan  to  Wonsan  by  Pack-pony. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

Before  leaving  Taiku  we  received  a  gracious  call  from 
the  Governor  of  the  Province.  It  was  a  surprise  to  us  and 
a  little  embarrassing  for  had  we  known  that  he  was  to  call  we 
would  have  paid  him  our  respects  first.  However  he  carried 
it  off  in  a  most  genial  way  and  impressed  us  all  as  a  genuine 
gentleman.  His  unexpected  visit  took  our  hostess  so  much 
by  surprise  that  she  had  nothing  ready,  suitable  to  offer  him 
to  eat.     There  was  only  a   pudding  in  the  larder  that  would 
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be  presentable.  This  was  produced  and  was  discussed  with 
evident  satisfaction  by  the  Governor  who,  while  doubtless  up 
to  the  business  of  governing,  is  not  up  to  the  etiquette  of  the 
western  afternoon  tea.  What  difference  when  he,  and  we 
all,  enjoyed  it  ?  Before  leaving  we  returned  his  call  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  leaving  at  his  oflSce  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  native  character. 

We  made  a  late  start  at  nine  o'clock  Monday  morning, 
our  next  objective  being  the  ancient  city  of  Kyiing-ju,  found- 
ed in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar.  We  had  exchanged  our 
horses  for  others,  from  Seoul.  They  were  smaller  than  the 
ones  we  had  used  but  equally  efficient.  Coming  up  from 
Fusan  we  had  paid  twenty-six  cents,  Korean  money,  for  each 
ten  //.  per  horse.  Now  a  similar  service  was  contracted  for  at 
twenty  cents  per  ten  //. 

Our  road  lay  due  east.  It  was  not  so  wide  as  the  main 
road  up  from  Fusan  had  been.  The  country  assumed  a  more 
mountainous  aspect  and  the  valleys  ip^e  traversed  were  nar- 
rower. We  made  only  seventy  //  that  day,  over  a  road  which 
bad  lately  been  badly  infested  with  robbers;  in  fact  the  fol- 
lowing morning  we  were  told  by  a  native  Christian  that  his 
house  had  been  attacked  that  very  night,  but  he  had  succeeded 
in  defending  it.  That  morning  we  came  to  an  important 
junction,  where  roads  from  Seoul,  Taiku  and  Kyong-ju  meet. 
It  is  a  great  market  place.  A  short  time  before  we  passed,  the 
robbers  had  seized  this  place  and  mulcted  every  one  who 
passed,  and  taxed  or  confiscated  all  goods. 

In  the  middle  of  tbe  afternoon  we  saw  the  first  signs  of 
our  approach  to  Ky^ngju.  We  were  on  a  broad  plain,  twenty- 
five  //  from  the  city.  To  our  right  a  few  hundred  yards  away 
we  saw  a  series  of  high  mounds  standing  in  the  open  plain. 
They  were  thirty-four  in  number  and  although  there  is  no 
particular  order  in  their  arrangement  we  noticed  that  they 
diminished  in  size  from  west  to  east,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile. 
The  largest  must  have  been  about  fifty  feet  high.  The  story 
goes  that  when  a  Chinese  Emperor  ordered  the  king  of  Silla 
to  send  him  the  magic  '*golden  measure,'*  the  king  had  these 
mounds  built,  and  under  one  of  them  hid  the  sacred  heirloom 
of  the  realm.  Oiie  of  the  mounds  seemed  to  be  double,  and 
from  a  few  of  them  solitary  but  full-grown  trees  were  growing. 
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Turning  again  toward   Ky6ng-ju  we  saw  straight  ahead 
of  us  the  mountains  from  which  is  mined  the  crystal  for  which  , 
Kyong-ju  is  famous  and  much  of  which  is  cut  and  finished  in 
that  town.  i 

At  sunset  we  approached    the    city    which    lies  in  a  long 
narrow  valley  quite  destitute  of  trees.     We  crossed  the  little 
stream  which  flows  down  this  valley  from  north  to  south.     It- 
could  easily  be  forded  except  in  the  rainy  season,  but  we  cross- 
ed by  a  bridge  and  approached   the  south  gate  of  the  town.. 
The  wall  which  is  about  twelve  feet  high  presents  a  curious  , 
appearance  on  account  of  the  enormous  stones  of  which  it  is; 
in  part  built     These,  at  some  former  period,  must  haveform- 
ed  the  foundations  of  great  palaces  or  public  buildings  in  the 
days  of  Silla's  greatness  but  are  now  found  in  the  walls  alpng^^* 
side  of  much  smaller  stones  which  fill  in  the  interstices.    The 
city  stands  about  half  a  mile  squ{.re  and  almost  all  the  private 
buildings   are    thatched.     There  is  a   con.siderable   .suburban 
population  stretching  along  down  tbie  valley  for  the  better  part 
of  a  mile.     The  main  streets  are  about  twenty  feet   wide  and 
very  winding.     The  city  boasts  of  no  long,  straight  .street  like 
the  Great  Bell  .street  of  Seoul. 

Just  within  the  gate,  and  to  one  .side,. we  .saw  the  site  of 
fv:hat  mu.st  have  been  a  very  large  building.    All  that  remain  are 
the  huge  stone  bases  of  the  pillars  which  npheld  the  roof. 
There   is  a  row  of  seven  or  eight  of  these  stones  ju.st  appear- 
ing above  the  surface  of  the  ground.     Near  these  there  stands  ; 
a  stone  pedestal  that  may  have  once  held  a  sun-dial.     Toward  . 
the  center  of  the  city  are  the  rntns  of  the  ancient  palaces,  a 
few-  remnants  of   which   arrest  the  attentiwi.     The  place  is. 
ov^grown  with  enormous  trees  and  of  course  no  one  is  allow-  : 
ed  to  build  there.     Though  the  entire  space  within  the  walls  / 
is  not  filled  with  hou.ses  the  latter  are  crowded  close  together. 
Out.side  the  south  gate  the  suburbs  of  which  we  sfx>l:e  extend  ^ 
down  the  valley  to  the  great  bell  which  hangs  in  a  pavilion   . 
by  itself,  now  .some  di.stance  from  the  town.     We  do  not  know 
whether  this  was  formerly  included  within    the  limits  of  the  , 
citvt  but  its  seems  probable.     The  bell  itself,  which  is  above  ten 
feet  high,  is  in  good  condition,  though  the  Chinese  characters  ; 
on   it  are  badly  worn  and  nearly   undecipherable.     We  went 
under  the  bell  and  looked   up  into  its  huge  dome.     Tapping 
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it  with  the  handle  of  a  pocket-knife  a  beautifully  clear  sound 
was  produced.  To  me  this  bell  seemed  much  larger  than^ 
the  one  in  Seoul.  It  is  tolled  every  day  and  it  gives  forth  a 
rich  deep  tone,  worthy  of  its  ancient  lineage.  Twelve  hun- 
dred years  have  not  impaired  its  voice  though  now  it  speaks 
only  to  a  provincial  toWn*  itstead  of  to  the  proud  capital  of  a 
kingdom  which  in  its  pnme  was  possessed  of  no  mean  civiliza- ' 
tioneven  when  compared  with  most  of  the  European  powers; 
of  that  day. 

Near  the  bell  are  five  or  six  high  mounds  that  are  called 
the  Phoenix  eggs.  The  stOry  goes  that  when  Silla  was  wan- 
ing and  the  soothsayers  declared  that  a  Phoenix  bird,  the 
guardian  of  the  city,  was  about  to  fly  away,  an  attempt  was' 
made  to  keep  it  from  going  by  making  these  mounds  tO' 
resemble  eggs  and  so  give  the  bird  domestic  reasons  for  recon- 
sidering her  decision.  The  inducement  was  hardly  sufficic^nt. 
it  seems,  for  Silla  soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  Koryu, 
These  egg  mounds  are  now  overgrown  with  trees. 

Back  of  these,  to  the  south   and    east  are  the  enormous 
mounds  which   mark  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  df  Silla.     These 
mounds  were  nearly  if  not  quite  seventy- five  feet  high  and  so 
steep  that  their  grassy  sides  could  not  be  scaled  except  where.. 
a  path'leads  up  to  the  top.   We  ascended  one  of  them  and  saw  a:; 
gr^eat  number  of  others  stretching  away  to  the  south.     There  ; 
are  some  thirty- six  or  seven  in  all.     From  the  top  we   looked, 
away  to  the  south-east  and  in  the   distance   s-aw    the  "astrol-  . 
ojfifers'  tower,"  a  circular  stone  edifice  perhaps  twenty-feet  high  . 
at.  present.     It  is  .supposed  to  have    been    formerly  an  astro- 
nQtuicalor  astrological  observatory.,  Eaclnone  of  these  kings'" 
grave.s  has  its  clan  name.     The  commoneat.are  the  names.KijUv; 
and  Pak.  for  most  of  the  Kings  of  Silla  were  from  one  or  other 
of  these  two  families.      If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  it 
would  be  possible  to  examine  the    contents    of   one    of    these 
mounds  much  light  would  probably  be  cast  upon  the  civilization 
of  ancient  Silla.  but  of  course  any  attempt  at  excavation  would 
rt^uU  in  an  immediate  riot*     Only  a  part  of  the  Kings  of  Sil- 
la,w^re  interred i;  the  rest- were  cremated  and  their  ashes  were, 
thrown  intp.the  Japan  Sea;  to  the  east.. 

,'    We.  spent  Sunday    in  Kyong-jn,  my  companion,  Mr.  A. 
px;eachiiig  to  a  little  groqp  of  native  Christians  in  a  neat  chapel 
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outsid'*  the  South  ^ate.      Meanwhile  our  horsemen  seized  the 
opportunity  to  jjet  their  horses  shod  I 

Early  Monday  morninj?;  we  started  out.  crossing  the  city 
and  going  out  the  East  gate,  where  we  found  considerable 
suburbs.  At  a  point  about  two  miles  outside  the  gate  we  saw 
to  our  left,  half  n  mile  away  near  the  hills,  a  large  pagoda  the 
top  of  which  had  fallen,  but  apparently  four  or  five  stories  still 
remain. 

Our  general  direction  was  north,  east  and  after  making 
one  hundred  //we  c^me  out  upon  the  shore  of  '*the  loud-sound- 
ing sea*'  Kyong-ju  is  only  about  forty // from  the  sea  by 
the  nearest  road,  but  we  had  approached  it  an  angle,  which 
made  it  further.  We  found  a  beautiful  sandy  beach  on  which 
the  tide  rises  only  a  couple  of  feet.  Here  was  the  magistracy 
of  Chung-hft,  the  magisterial  buildings  standing  back  .some- 
what from  the  shore,  which  was  occupied  by  a  thriving  fish- 
ing village. 

We  were  now  to  begin  a  loug  journey  along  the  eastern " 
coa.st  of  Korea  northward  to  Wonsan.  It  will  be  well  to  pre* 
face  the  account  of  it  by  saying  that  the  main  water-shed  of 
Korea  lies  near  the  eastern  coast  and  consequently  the  roads 
are  sure  to  be  a  succession  of  passes.  It  is  constantly  up  and 
down,  with  tiresome  iteration.  The  proximity  of  the  water- 
shed precludes  the  possibilit>  of  any  considerable  streams. 
There  is  hardly  one,  all  the  way  to  Wonsan.  that  cannot  be 
easily  forded.  Eastern  Korea  presents  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance from  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula.  One  would 
imagine  that  it  would  be  much  better  timbered,  but  as  a  fact 
there  are  still  fewer  trees  there  than  on  the  more  thickly 
populated  western  coast. 


Editorial  Comment. 

There  can  be  nothing  hut  regret  in  being  compelled  to 
record  difficulties  between  different  Vjranches  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  this  or  any  other  laud.  We  have  been  silent  in  re- 
gard to'them  for  many  months  but  they  have  reached  such 
a  pass  that  further  silence  would  be  a  failure  of  our  duty  to 
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the  public,  which  has  a  right  to  txpect  information  on  all 
really  important  points.  We  have  no  comment  whatever  to 
make  on  this  matter  except  to  say  that  the  evidence  placed 
before  us  is  not  circumstantial  but  direct,  documentary  and 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  those  implicated.  A  few  facts 
stand  out  prominently  in  regard  to  this  trouble;  (1)  that  the 
acts  were  really  committed ;  (2)  that  it  is  not  definitely 
known  whether  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  that  district 
were  cognizant  of  them  at  the  time ;  (3)  that»  when  the 
Roman  Catholic  authorities  in  Seoul  were  interviewed,  as- 
surance was  given  that  the  matter  would  be  investigated;  (4) 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the  affected  district  have 
never  been  asked  whether  t-'ey  would  attempt  to  control  the 
lawless  element  which  has  been  guilty  of  the  offences. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  confessedly  adopted  the  policy 
of  preventing  the  arrest  of  their  adherents  by  the  civil  au* 
thorities  in  Whang-hfi  province  but  that  the  priests  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  lawless  acts  of  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fol- 
lowers cannot  be  believed.  We  could  not  believe  it  unless  the 
most  positive  and  irrefragable  proof  was  adduced,  and  such  has 
not  yet  been  forthcoming.  The  reason  why  we  believe  this  is 
the  attitude  these  same  priests  in  Whang-hfl  province  have 
formerly  taken  in  regard  to  such  troubles.  One  of  them  is 
Father  Wilhelm.  known  as  Hong  Sinbu  by  the  Koreans, 
and  the  other  is  a  priest  who  is  known  as  Kwak  Sin-bu. 
It  was  only  two  or  there  years  ago  that  Father  Wilhelm  in 
conversation  whith  the  missionary  in  charge  of  work  in 
Whang-hfl  Province  said  in  effect  as  follows,  * 'Difficulties  of 
one  kind  or  another  are  almost  sure  to  come  up  between  our 
respective  followings.  You  will  hear  evil  things  of  us  and  we 
will  hear  evil  things  of  you.  Now  the  best  way  to  do  is, 
when  trouble  arises,  to  immediately  communicate  with  each 
other  and  everything  can  be  straightened  out  at  once.**  This 
was  his  attitude. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  other  priest  said  to  the  same 
missionary,  in  effect,  as  follows,  **Some  time  ago  there  was 
some  trouble  between  our  people  and  the  Protestants.  I 
thought  the  Protestants  were  in  the  wrong  but  when  I  looked 
into  the  matter  I  found  that  we  were  entirely  in  the  wrong, 
and  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  Christian  forbearance  of 
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the  Protestant  Christians  in  that  case.**  It  is  impossible  for 
ns  to  believe  that  men  who  talk  like  this  would  give  their 
countenance  to  acts  that  have  been  committed,  and  we  fully 
believe  that  when  the  matter  is  thorouj^hly  known  steps  will 
be  immediately  taken  to  rectify  the  mistake  and  do  full  justice 
to  those  who  have  been  so  very  badly  treated.  This  we  fully 
believ*e  :  at  the  same  time  it  would  seem  strangle  that  foreigners 
cognizant  with  the  language  ana  living  in  the  affected  districts 
Cvjuld  be  so  grossly  deceived  by  their  own  followers.  We  very 
much  question  whether  the  policy  of  resisting  the  civil  officers 
will  be  of  any  benefit  to  any  religious  organi/ation»  for  the 
Korean  peo])le  are  of  that  temperament  that  when  they  are 
relieved  in  any  measure  from  the  p.essure  of  civil  law  they 
run  to  such  extremes  that  the  resulting  evils  are  greater  than 
those  which  it  is  intended  to  avoid.  It  has  been  so  with  evrn' 
attempt  at  reform  since  the  year  1880.  It  is  rational  to  suppose 
that  when  the  trouble  broke  out  in  Whang-ha  province,  if  the 
Protestant  missionaries  had  b^nt  all  their  energies  to  se- 
/curing  a  full  di.scussion  of  the  matter  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  the  resultant  evils  would  have  been  avoided.  But  this 
in  no  way  excuses  the  Roman  Caltholics  for  their  brutal  treat- 
ment of  Protestant  converts.  In  the  trial  which  is  to  be  in- 
stituted in  Seoul  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  excuse  will 
be  given  for  demanding  money  from  Protestants  for  the  build- 
ing of  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  for  beating  them  nearly 
to  death  becaused  they  refused. 

The  events  of  the  past  month  in  connection  with  Yi  Yong- 
ik  remind  us  of  one  of  the  crises  in  the  career  of  Richelieu 
the  great  French  prelate,  played  in  miniature.  There  was 
the  same  overwhelming  opposition,  the  same  momentary  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Emperor  to  these  demands,  and  the  same 
sudden  complete  and  startling  revulsion  of  sentiment  which 
brings  him  back  on  the  flood  tide.  The  main  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases  is  that  while  Richelieu  recovered  his 
preepiinence  through  his  own  unaided  efforts  and  his  person- 
al power,  Yi  Yong-ik  did  it  through    foreign  interferance. 
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Serious  difficulties  have  ariseu  in  Whang-ha  Province  between  Ro- 
man Catliolic  adherents  and  members  of  Protestant  churches.  These 
difficulties  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  which  have  been  attracting  so 
much  attention  in  China.  It  is  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Korea  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  the  Korean  Government,  that  it 
detnanda  and  must  receive  a  thorough  discussion.  An  will  be  seen,  the 
following  account  is  Ijased  on  unimpeaceable  evideuce,  nameh'  docu- 
ments written  by  Roman  Caltholic  adherents  and  stamped  with  their  of- 
ficial seal.  The  originals  of  these,  not  copies  of  them,  are  in  our  hands 
and  we  have  in  them  sufficient  evidence  to  substantiate  the  evidence 
j^iven-by  the  Koreans,  who  have  been  the  object  of  most  remarkable 
treatment  in  the  North.  This  evidence  was  collected  by  Rev.  \V.  B- 
Hunt,  in  person,  on  the  spot.     The  facts  are  as  follows  : — 

On  the  evening  of  Sept.  23rd  four  Roman  Catholic  Koreans  went  to 
the  house  of  a  Protestant  Christian,  member  of  the  Prestyterian  Church, 
named  Chung  Ki-ho,  and  t  ild  him  that  the  R.  C.  Whe-jang,  or  Church 
Leader,  and  five  others  wished  to  see  him.  He  suspected  foul  play  but 
feared  he  would  be  beaten  unless  he  complied.  So  he  went  with  them. 
Three  other  Christians  of  the  town  of  Cha-ryQng  were  also  summoned  at 
the  same  time.  The  meeting  took  place  at  the  house  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  where  there  were  six  leading  men  and  a  large  number  of  others 
in  the  court. 

These  Protestant  Christians  were  informed  that  the  Romanists  were 
Imilding  a  church  but  had  not  enough  money,  and  therefore  the  Protest- 
ant Christians  should  help  out  by  giving  money.  Each  of  the  four  Pro- 
testants declined  to  contribute.  Wiue  was  brought  out  and  offered  them 
hut  they  declined  to  drink.  The  leader  of  the  six  Romanists  thereupon 
began  to  abuse  the  Protestants  and  threatened  that  he  would  burn  down 
the  whole  end  of  the  town  where  the  Christians  lived.  Han  Chi-sun  the 
spokesman  of  the  Christians  replied  that  this  would  not  be  necessary; 
that  the  Romanists  were  in  force  and  could  simply  seize  the  Christian's 
grain  and  use  it  to  build  the  church.  Thereupon  the  crowd  of  Ro- 
manists fell  upon  the  Christians  and  beat  them  for  about  half  an  hour, 
binding  one  of  them  who  tried  to  escape.  For  a  short  time  there  was 
comparative  quiet  and  the  Christians  thought  they  could  endure  what 
|>etty  persecutions  were  attempted  by  the  Romanists ;  but  soon  after 
came  up  the  case  of  a  Christian  in  a  neighboring  village  whose  grain  was 
seized  by  a  Romanist.  He  entered  suit  against  the  Romanist  before  the 
Magistrate  and  the  latter  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  offender.  The  police- 
man detailed  to  effect  the  arrest  was  himself  a  Catholic  and  instead  of 
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obeying  the  Magistrate  he  arrested  the  Christian  and  took  him  before 
the  Romanist  leaders  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  !)row-beat  him 
out  of  prosecuting  the  man. 

Thereupon  three  of  the  Christians,  who  had  been  beaten  shortly  be- 
fore, went  up  to  the  governor  at  Ha-ju  and  laid  the  two  cases  !>efore  him. 
The  governor  sent  policemen  to  arrest  the  six  Romanists  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  beating  four  Chribtians  for  not  giN'ing  money  to 
build  a  Catholic  church.  The  six  men  \rere  arrested.  On  their  way  to 
Hu-ju  in  custody  they  were  met  at  Pa-nim  Ferry  by  a  large  bo<1y  of  Ro- 
manists who  overpowered  the  policemen  and  set  the  prisoners  free. 

The  governor  had  said  that  if  his  policemen  were  tampered  with  he 
would  send  down  a  body  of  soldiers  to  enforce  his  orders,  but  this  has 
not  been  done  as  yet. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Kim  Su-nyQng  who  is  neither  a  Romaniht  nor 
a  Protestant  accompanied  the  party  of  Romanists  who  went  to  liberr.te 
the  six  arrested  Romanists.  He  tfays  that  he  did  not  hear  clearly  what 
was  said  to  the  policemen  nor  did  he  examine  the  papers  presented  but 
he  heard  the  others  say  that  the  Romanist  church  lea«ier  at  Pa-nim  had 
come  out  with  an  official  documeut  from  Kwak  Sin-bu  (the  French 
Cathohc  Priest)  ordering  the  release  of  the  prisoners  and  the  arrest  of 
the  policemen,  who  were  to  be  taken  to  Cha-ryung,  the  county-seat.  It 
appears  that  there  were  three  Priests  who  met  in  Cha-ryung  and  deter- 
tnined  upon  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  One  of  the  priests  was  Father 
Wilhelm,  so  the  Koreans  said. 

Mr.  Hunt  says  of  these  priests,  "lam  loth  to  think  an^-thingbut  that 
these  men  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  here.  I  think  it  nmst  be  that 
th'ey  are  onl}'  tools."  Rev.  S  A.  Moffett,  D.D  .  of  Pyeng-yang,  in  trans- 
mitting this  evidence  to  the  U.  S  Legation  in  Seoul,  remarks,  "Person- 
ally I  have  had  evidence  from  hundreds  of  Koreans  which  proves  that 
many  of  these  French  priests  connive  at  such  things  and  are  guilty  of  the 
gros^e^t  acts  of  injustice.  «  »  <t  The  present  bearing  of  the  case  is 
this,  that  if  the  Korean  government  cannot  stop  such  proceedings  in  one 
section, we  shall  soon  have  the  same  thing  wherever  a  body  of  Romanists 
considers  itself  str'»ng  enough  to  drive  out  and  destroy  a  group  of  Pro- 
testants, and  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  trouble  which  will  follow,  for 
however  much  we  strive  to  have  our  people  submit  and  keep  the  peace, 
many  repetitions  of  tliis  sort  of  thing  will  bring  on  an  unendurable  situa- 
tion, and  they  will  not  submit." 

On  October  20th  the  Romanists  entered  the  houses  of  four  Christ- 
ians to  .seize  them  but  they  had  concealed  themselves. 

Most  of  the  Christians  are  business  men  but  knowing  that  they  can- 
not carry  on  their  business  without  a  fight  they  are  refraining. 

On  October  20  one  of  the  Christians  went  to  the  boat-landing  on 
business,  was  seized  by  the  Romanists  and  beaten  nearly  to  death,  until 
he  paid  200  nyang  to  his  captors.  He  however  won  a  case  before  the 
magistrate  when  a  Romanist  sued  him  for  a  debt  that  he  hid  already 
paid  once.  Mr.  Hunt  says  of  these  people  :  *I  do  noi  know  what  day 
1  may   be  called   upon  to  witness  the   seizure  of  our   Christians   by  the 
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Romanists.  They  are  fearful,  but  are  stamping  for  the  right  against 
terrible  odds.  Physically  they  cannot  endure  it  much  longer.  Their 
money  gone,  their  means  of  livelihood  gone  and  their  homes  and  lives  in 
constant  danger  is  telling  upon  them  severely." 

Together  with  these  statements  there  are  put  in  evidence  four  doc- 
uments. The  first  is  a  demand  from  the  Romanists  upon  one  Ch'oe 
Chung-sin  to  pay  ion  rtya/ij^  and  upon  Whang  Tuk-yung  to  pay  50  nyang 
toward  the  erection  of  a  Romanist  church.  This  is  signed  by  a  Roman- 
ist leader  and  sealed  with  their  official  seal. 

The  second  is  a  demand  upon  Han  Chi-son  for  the  payment  of  200 
ftyan^  for  the  same  purpose.     Signed  and  sealed  like  the  first. 

The  third  is  a  demand  upon  five  Christians  to  paj-,  including  four 
that  had  been  previously  arrested  and  maltreated. 

The  fourth  is  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Yi  Chi-bok,  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  the  Romanist  leader.  In  form  and  wording  it  is  precisely 
similar  to  the  genuine  warrants  issued  by  the  government  for  the  arrest 
of  a  suspected  criminal.  Under  this  warrant  Yi  Chi-bok  was  arrested 
and  Imund,  but  on  the  entreaty  of  the  bystanders  he  was  unbound  and 
taken  to  another  village  tc  be  tried  before  a  Church  teader.  They  de- 
manded money,  which  he  refused  to  pay.  They  stripped  him  and 
prepared  to  beat  him  but  a  friend  in  the  crowd  offered  to  pay  the  money 
if  they  would  let  the  Christian  go.  B3'  receiving  this  they  virtually  ac- 
knowledged  that  all   they   were  after   was  money. 

A  later  statement  from  the  same  source  and  equally  well  attested 
shows  that  there  are  several  different  cases  of  oppression  involved,  and 
that  with  each  case  the  Romanists  have  become  bolder,  more  overbear- 
ing and  more  lawless,  until  now  they  are  carrying  things  with  a  high 
hand,  arresting  men.  beating  them,  stopping  the  arrest  of  their  o>\'n 
adherents,  impri.soning  the  police  and  placing  the  whole  country  in 
fear  and  dread  of  them. 

A  case  in  endence  is  that  of  a  Protestant  Christian  Yi  Sung-hyHk 
whose  cow  suddenly  dietl,  but  not  with  any  signs  of  the  cattle  disease. 
Tnder  threat  of  beating  the  Romanists  forced  him  to  sign  a  guarantee 
that  he  would  pay  for  any  cattle  in  the  place  that  should  die  of  this 
disease,  which  is  very  infectious.  Soon  after  this  a  cow  died  of  the 
distemper  and  he  was  called  upon  to  pay  for  it.  He  had  not  the  money. 
The  Romanists  then  beat  him  till  he  was  senseless  and  then  left  him. 
His  wife  took  him  to  the  Prote.stant  school-house.  That  night  he  re- 
gained consciousness  but  the  next  day  he  was  again  unconscious  and 
supposed  to  be  dying.  The  village  elder,  himself  a  Romanist  who  had 
watched  the  beating,  ordered  the  injured  man  to  be  carried  to  the  vil- 
lage of  the  men  who  had  beaten  him,  which  is  according  to  Korean 
custom.  It  was  done,  he  being  carried  by  the  Romanists  in  a  chair. 
This  was  not  done  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Christians,  but  the  Romanists 
seemed  to  feel  that  they  had  gone  a  little  too  far.  Some  days  later  the 
injured  man  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  return  home.  His  wife 
lodged  a  complaint  with  the  prefect  and  the  man  whose  cow  had  died 
and   for   whose  sake   the  Christian    had   been  beaten   was   ordered  im- 
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prisoned  till  the  injured  tnan  should  entirely  recover.  Soon  after  this 
the  Christians  heard  a  mnior  that  they  were  to  be  arrested  and  thej' 
gathered  at  the  school-house  to  discuss  what  they  should  do.  While 
they  were  there  the  Romanists  came  in  force  and  read  off  the  names 
of  men  who  were  wanted  at  the  Catholic  church.  Some  were  then 
bound  and  others  were  taken  unbound.  They  were  taken  before  four 
Romanist  leaders  and  were  ordered  to  pay  the  price  of  the  cow  and  of 
other  things  as  well.  They  refused  to  do  it.  They  were  then  roughlv 
treated,  one  of  them  being  severely  beaten  and  then  bound  and  stakes 
put  between  his  leg  bones  tf>  pr^-  them  apart  and  break  them,  the  nn-st 
cruel  form  of  torture  known  in  Korea.  The  village  elder  interfered  and 
begged  the  bound  man  to  comply,  but  he  still  refused  Thereujwn  the 
elder  himself   raised  the   money  and   paid   it  over.     So   the  man  was 
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released,  but  Ihe  Romanist  leatier  said  that  the  priest  had  said  they 
should  repay  the  Protestants  in  kind  for  the  indignity  of  having  had  to 
carry  a  wounded  Christian  in  a  chair  :  so  they  compelled  this  victim, 
who  could  scarcely  stand,  to  carry  a  chair  a  third  of  a  mile,  the  village 
elder  supplying  drinks  for  the  Romanist  crowd. 

The  testimony  above  given  comes  not  merely  from  Christians  but 
from  village  people,  village  officials.  Romanists  themselves,  and  those 
living  among  Romanists.  The  testimony  of  a  village  elder,  himself  a 
Romanist,  is  that  the  Christians  have  done  nothing  unlawful  but  that 
the  Romanists  have  carried  on  lawless  proceedings.  The  magistrate  and 
governer  also  decided  cases  in  this  tenor  but  the  Catholic  leaders  have 
gone  to  Htt-ju  to  l)row-beat  the  governor  into  acquiescence. 

On  the  seventh  or  eighth  inst.  the  Foreign  Office  received  from  the 
Governor  of  Whang-ha  Province  a  communication  concerning  this  trou- 
ble, asserting  that  the  provincial  police  had  been  prevented  from  per- 
forming their  duties  by  bodies  of  Roman  Catholics,  ihat  the  police  were 
seized,  beaten  and  t>therwise  maltreated,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  ad- 
herents asserted  that  they  are  not  Korean  citizens,  that  all  govern- 
ment is  in  aV)eyr»nce  on  this  account  and  that  consequently  the  Govtrn- 
ment  should  secure  the  removal  of  the  foreign  priests  who  foment  these 
troubles,  and  thus  secure  a  condition  of  peace  again. 

A  second  comnuinication  was  .sent  about  the  fifteenth  from  the  same 
source  recounting  the  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  the  Christians 
in  that  province,  one  stating  that  the  situation  was  getting  more  and 
more  critical,  that  the  Christians  were  being  robbed  right  and  left  and 
that  strenuous  measures  must  be  adopted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  coudi- 
li<m  of  anarchy. 

Mr.  M  irsel  <^f  Chenuilpo  has  furnished  us  this  notice  of  the  earth- 
quake shock  on  the  5th  inst.  The  day  began  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
which  ceased  at  4.  00  A.  M.  At  6.cx)  A.M.  observed  a  light  earthquake. 
The  course  of  the  vibration  was  from  east  to  west.  Though  light  the 
vibration  was  di.«tinctly  felt.  It  lasted  from  ten  to  fourteen  seconds.  It 
had  a  long,  slight,  wavy  motion.  Weather  at  the  time  dark  and  over- 
cast ;  heavy  nimbus.  Wind  S.  K.,  force  3.  Barometer  767.0  ;  thermome- 
ter—3.00.     Temperature  of  air  — 4.00  ;  Hygrometer  — 5.00.  Nimbus  10. 

H.  H.  Pox,  Pvsq.,  of  the  British  Con.sulate  in  Chemulpo,  has  been 
transferred  to  China,  his  place  being  taken  by  .Arthur  Hyde  Lay,  Esq. 

Dr.  Smith,  a  hunter  of  some  reputation,  came  to  Korea  in  November, 
very  .sceptical  as  to  the  exi.stence  of  tigers  in  this  country.  He  went 
south  to  Mokpo  and  in  company  with  Korean  hunters  penetrated  the 
mountains  in  that  neighborhood  and  einerged  therefrom  with  three  of 
the  ugly  beasts.  .As  he  was  climbing  among  the  rt>cks  at  one  point  he 
looked  over  a  great  boulder  and  .saw  a  female  tiger  lying  on  the  ground 
while  her  two  cubs  played  about  her.  She  appeared  to  be  asleep.  Dr. 
Smith  drew  back  and  got  out  his  camera,  much  to  the  disgust  of  his 
Korean  companion.  He  secured  a  good  photograph  of  his  victim  and 
then  ended  her  career  with  a  couple  of  rifle  shots.  The  cubs  escaped. 
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KkOM  THK  NATIVK  PAPKKS. 


Yi  Vonf<-ik  on  his  arrival  at  Tort  Arthur  immediately  telefjraphed 
to  Saij{oii  for  15000  haj<s  of  rice  to  be  delivered  in  Chemulpo  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  llavinji(  received  from  the  Emperor  assurancfs 
that  a  i-trong  )<uard  would  1  e  provided  lor  him.  he  rettfrned  to  Chenuil- 
po  on  a  Russian  vessel,  arrivinjj  on  the  thirteenth  in^t  ,  the  same  day 
that  the  rice  an  ived.  He  was  there  met  by  a  guard  ot  fifteen  soldiers 
and  came  up  to  Seoul  the  same  day.  He  visited  the  palace  on  the  four- 
teenth and  was  received  in  audience  by  the  Emperor.  All  o  ^position 
seems  for  the  time  to  have  been  withdrawn. 

The  contract  of  I'rof .  N  Birukoff,  of  the  Imperial  Russian  I^nguaj^e 
Sch<H)l,  has  been  renewed  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

On  Dec.  22  fifty-ftnir  Korans  took  passage  with  their  families  for 
the  Hawaiian  Islr.nds  to  engage  in  work  on  the  sugar  plantations.  No 
contract  is  made  with  these  men  before  leax-ing  Korea.  Thty  are  not 
re'^uireil  to  promise  to  stay  any  specified  length  of  time  but  in  case  Ihey 
leave  within  a  reasonable  time  they  will  have  to  pay  their  return  pa.s- 
*age  out  of  their  earnings.  They  are  to  work  ten  hours  a  day  but  not 
on  Sundays.  All  children  will  be  put  in  schools,  as  education  is  com- 
pulM-ry.  The  Koreans  are  encouraged  to  take  their  wives  and  families 
with  them  Encouragement  will  be  given  them  along  religious  lines  and 
<pp(^Ttunities  will  be  given  for  Christian  in.struction.  On  the  whole  it 
would  seem  that  this  is  a  good  opportunity  for  work,  and  Koreans  who 
go  to  Hawaii  will  learn  valuable  lessons.  The  hours  of  labor  are  short 
compared  with  those  of  Korean  farmers  or  coolies,  and  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  they  will  lie  prosperous  and  contented. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  note  that  Prof.  G.  R.  Frampton,  of 
the  Imperial  English  School,  is  suffering  from  an  attack  of  small-p<^x. 
\V*e  "w-ish  him  a  speedy  recovery. 

A  large  Chinese  silk  merchant  in  Seoul  has  been  is.suing  a  st>rt  of 
bank-note,  or  rather  firm-note,  as  is  done  in  China.  The  denomination 
of  these  notes  is  50000  cash  or  twenty  Korean  dollars.  Many  Koreans 
have  handled  them  andsomeJapane.se  merchants  as  well.  About  the 
middle  of  the  month  the  Foreign  Office  issued  an  order  forbidding  the 
use  <  f  these  note  by  Koreans.  The  government  takes  the  ground  that 
no  one  has  a  right  to  issue  n(>tes  for  circulation  in  Korea  without  its  con- 
sent. When  the  Dai  Ichi  Ginko  came  to  pay  over  to  the  Finatice  De- 
partment the  Y  iS'xn.o  which  the  government  had  borrowed  it  was  de- 
livered in  the  new  issue  of  bank-notes.  The  Finance  Department  refus- 
ed to  receive  them  but  the  Japanese  authorities  replied  that  as  the  Ko- 
rean government  had  given  permissicm  ft)r  the  is.sue  of  these  notes  the 
Finance  Department  .*ihould  not  refuse  to  accept  them.  Thereupon  the 
F'inance  Department  communicated  with  the  Fc^eign  Office  saying  that 
us  the  l-Mnance  Department  has  control  of  the  finances  of  the  country  the 
F'oreign  Office  had  no  right  to  grant  the  permission  for  the  is.sue  of  the 
s])eciai  Japanese  bank-notes.  The  F^oreign  Ofliice  answered,  denying 
that  it  ha<i  ever  given  permis.sifui  for  the  issuance. 
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There  are  370  prisoners  in  the  various  prisons  in   Seoul. 

During  the  past  year  707  chililren  were  vaccinattd  by  the  govern- 
ment corn  mission. 

Korea  is  to  have  an  exhibit  in  the  Osaka  Industrial  Exhibition. 
The  articles  already  sent  for  ihit*  purpose  are  white  rice,  common  rice, 
j»hiten  rice,  early  rice,  late  rice,  red  beans,  green  btans,  black  beans, 
horse  beans,  large  green  beans,  millet,  gluten  millet,  wheat,  autumn 
Ixirley,  spring  barley,  buck-wheat,  raw  silk,  silk  and  linen  mixed 
fabrics,  upland  gluten  rice.  Job's  tears  {croLv  iichryma)^  blue  beans, 
silk  fabrics,  grass  cloth,  linen,  cotton,  mosquito  nttting,  embroidered 
screens,  bamboo  pen  holders,  brass  dinner  sets,  brass  wash  bcwls, 
cuspidorcs,  sacrificial  .sets,  spoons,  chopsticks,  covered  bowls,  braziers. 
Censers,  ash-trays,  wine  cups,  vases,  stone  jars  and  vase.«,  iron  kettles, 
pipes,  tobacco  boxes,  magnetic  iron,  marble,  lamps,  jade  caskets,  wiitirg 
materials,  stone  pen  holders,  clouded  tobacco  boxes,  combs,  pipe  stems, 
pens,  mats,  paper,  ink,  tab'.e-s,  .shoes,  pinenuts,  dried  per^immons. 
chestnuts,  ^uj  ibes,  Hng,  dried  clams,  furs,  seaweed,  tibh-roe  and  straw 
hats. 

About  the  sixth  inst.  the  police  of  Seoul  arrested  a  robber  in  the  city 
and  through  his  confession  succeeded  in  seizing  nineteen  more.  They 
were  well  dressed  and  gentlemanly  looking  fellows  but  were  desperate 
criminals  all.  Their  arms  were  seized  as  well.  It  was  an  iuiportant  cap- 
ture and  the  policemen  who  effected  it  were  given  a  reward  of  I40. 

Kim  Seuug-gyu  has  been  appointed  Korean  Minister  to  Japan. 

Song  Keunsu,  former  prime  minister,  died  on  the  30th  December. 

Twenty-four  men  were  graduated  from  the  Ciovernment  Normal 
School  on  the  13th  inst. 

Mr.  F.  Borioni  of  the  Chemulpo  Customs  staff,  who  is  about  to  start 
for  Italy  on  furlough,  was  one  of  the  very  first  foreigners  to  come  to 
Korea.  He  arrived  in  June  18:33.  Of  the  original  twenty  who  came  at 
that  time  only  four  remain,  namely  Messrs.  Stripling,  Laporte,  M  "irsel 
and  Borioni.  Mr.  Borioni  was  the  first  man  to  introduce  bicycles  into 
Korea.  We  learn  from  other  sources  that  jinrickshas  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Chemulpo.  It  has  always  been  a  cause  for  wonder  that  this 
vehicle  was  introduced  into  Seoul  before  it  was  used  in  Chemulpo.  In 
the  old  days  when  Harry's  Hotel  flourished  and  Mr.  Cooper  was  the 
magnate  of  Chemulpo  we  dimly  remember  that  there  were  two  su- 
perannuated'rickshas  in  Chemulpo ;  and  when  a  party  of  Americans 
arrived  at  that  port  on  the  glorious  Fourth,  1866,  and  landed  on  the  rough 
rocks,  like  tlie  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  the  two  ladies  in  the  company  ap- 
propriated these  vehicles,  though  Mr.  Cooper  sadly  shook  his  head. 
After  two  miles,  the  ladies  were  glad  to  discard  the  'rickshas  and  take  to 
pack-saddles.  Since  then  the  kuruma  has  been  Httle  used  in  Chemulpo 
until  very  recently. 

The  premises  of  the  native  daily  paper  called  the  Che-gitk  Sinmun, 
written  entirely  in  the  native  character,  was  destroyed  by  fire  about 
three  years  ago.  A  wealthy  Korean  named  Ch\d  Kang  has  now  put 
down  j20,ouo  to  rebuild  and  p;it  the  paper  on  a  solid  basis. 
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KOREAN  HISTORY. 


Two  of  the  Korean  generals  ventured  to  offer  him  some 
advice,  saying  that  it  was  now  the  rainy  season  and  the  roads 
were  very  bad,  and  that  it  might  be  well  to  wait  until  his 
army  could  move  with  greater  ease  and  with  better  hopes  of 
success.  But  he  laughed  and  said,  **I  once  took  3000  men 
and  put  to  flight  ioo,iXDo  Mongols.  I  care  no  more  for  these 
Japanese  than  I  do  for  mosquitoes  or  ants."  And  so  his  troops 
floundered  on  through  the  mud  until  they  stood  before 
P*yung-yang  on  the  nineteenth  of  the  eighth  moon.  And  lo  ! 
the  gates  were  wide  open.  The  Chinese  troops  marched 
straight  up  through  the  town  to  the  governor's  residence, 
firing  their  guns  and  calling  on  the  enemy  to  appear.  But  not 
a  Japanese  was  to  be  seen.  Wiien  the  whole  of  the  Chinese 
force  had  entered  the  city  and  the  streets  were  full,  the  Jap- 
anese, who  lay  hidden  in  every  house,  poured  a  sudden  and 
destructive  fire  into  their  ranks.  The  Chinese,  huddled  to- 
gether in  small  companies,  were  shot  down  like  rabbits. 
Gen.  Sa  Yu,  the  second  in  command  of  ,  the  Chinese,  was 
killed  and  the  boastful  Gen.  Cho  Seung-hun  mounted  his 
horse  and  fled  the  city,  followed  by  as  many  of  his  soldiers  as 
could  extricate  themselves.  Rain  began  to  fall  and  the  roads 
were  deep  with  mud.  The  Japanese  followed  the  fugitives, 
and  the  valley  was  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Out 
of  5000  men  who  entered  the  city  only  two  thousand  escaped. 
Gen.  Cho  fled  two  hundred  //  to  An-ju  before  he  stopped. 
He  there  gave  out  that  as  there  had  been  much  rain  and  the 
roads  were  heavy  he  was  at  a  disadvantage  in  attacking,  and 
when  his  second.  Gen.  Sa  Yu,  fell  he  saw  that  nothing  could 
be  done,  and  so  had  ordered  a  retreat. 

And  now  a  new  element  in  this  seething  caldron  of  war 
rose  to  the  surface.  It  was  an  independent  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  Buddhist  monks  throughout  the  country.  Hyu 
Chung,  known  throughout  the  eight  provinces  as  *'The  great 
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teacher  of  So-san,"  was  a  man  of  great  natural  ability  as  well 
as  of  great  learning.  His  pnpils  were  nnnib-r::a  by  the 
thousands  and  u^ere  found  in  every  province.  He  called  to- 
gether two  thousand  of  them  and  appeared  before  the  king  at 
Eui-ju  and  said,  *'\Ve  are  of  the  common  people  but  we  are 
all  the  king's  servants  and  two  thousand  of  us  have  come  to 
die  for  Your  Majesty."  The  king  was  much  pleased  by  this 
demonstration  of  loyalty  and  made  Hyu  Chung  a  Priest  Gen- 
eral, and  told  him  to  go  into  camp  at  Pup-heung  Monastery. 
He  did  so,  and  from  that  point  sent  out  a  call  to  all  the  mon- 
asteries in  the  land.  In  Chul-la  Province  was  a  warrior 
monk  Ch'oe  Yung,  and  at  Diamond  Mountain  another  named 
Yu  Chung.  The.se  came  with  over  a  thousand  followers  and 
went  into  camp  a  few  mile^  to  the  east  of  P'>ung-yang. 
They  had  no  intention  of  engaging  in  actual  battle  but  they 
acted  as  spies,  took  charge  of  the  commissariat  and  made  them- 
selves generally  useful.  During  battle  they  stood  behind  the 
troops  and  shouted  encouragement.  Yu  Chiing,  trusting  to  his 
priestly  garb,  went  into  P'yiing-yang  to  .see  the  Japanese  gen- 
erals. Being  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Kato,  who  had  now 
joined  the  main  army  after  his  detour  into  Ham-gyung  Prov- 
ince, the  monk  found  himself  surrounded  by  flashing  weapons. 
But  he  was  not  in  the  least  daunted,  and  looked  about  him 
with  a  smiling  face.  Kato  addressed  him  good-naturedly 
and  asked,  **What  do  you  consider  the  greatest  treasure  in 
your  land  ?"  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  monk  an- 
swered *'Your  head."  which  piece  of  subtle  flattery  made  the 
Japanese  general  laugh  long  and    loud. 

Bedsides  these  thtre  were  other  movements  of  a  loyal 
nature  throughout  tlie  country.  At  Wha-sun  in  Chnl-la 
Province  there  was  a  little  band  of  men  under  Ch'oe 
Kyung-vvl;e  whose  banner  re])resented  a  falcon  in  flight. 
Also  in  Ch*ung-ch'ilng  Province  a  celebrated  scholar  Cho 
Hon  collected  a  large  band  of  men,  but  his  efforts  were 
frustrated  by  the  cowardice  and  jealousy  of  the  governor  of 
the  province  who  imprisoned  the  parents  of  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers and  so  compelled  them  to  desert. 

Yi  Wun-ik,  the  governor  of  P'yung-an  Province  and  Yi 
Pin,  one  of  the  provincial  generals,  made  a  fortified  camp  at 
Sun-an,  sixty  //to   the    west  of    P'yuag-yang.     At  the  same 
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time  pjeiierals  Kim  Eun^Su  and  Pak  Myung-hynn,  with  a 
force  of  lo.ooo  men,  made  a  line  of  fortified  camps  along  the 
west  side  of  ihe  town  of  P'yuiig-yang.  Kim  Ok-ch'u  with  a 
waval  force  guarded  the  ford  of  the  Ta-dong.  These  forces 
advanced  simnltaneonsly  and  attacked  the  Japanese,  cutting 
off  all  stragglers.  Suddenly  the  Japanese  army  made  a  sally 
from  the  city  anxl  the  Koreans  were  dispersed.  When  they 
again  rendezvoused  at  their  respective  camps  it  was  found 
that  Gen.  Kim  Eung-su  and  his  troops  were  nowhere  to  be 
found.  As  it  happened  he  was  very  near  the  wall  of  the 
town  when  the  sortie  occurred  and  he  was  cutoff  from  re- 
treat. But  in  the  dusk  of  approaching  night  he  was  not 
discovered  by  the  Japanese.  A  story  is  told  of  a  curious 
adventure  which  he  had  that  night.  One  of  the  Japanese 
generals  in  the  town  had  found  a  beautiful  dancing  girl  and 
had  compelled  her  to  share  his  quirt^rs.  On  this  eventful 
evening  she  asked  him  to  let  her  g3  to  the  wall  and  see  if  she 
could  find  some  one  who  would  c  irry  a  message  to  her  brother. 
Permis.sion  was  given  and  she  ha.stened  to  the  wall  and  there 
called  softly,  ** Where  is  my  brother?'*  Gen.  Kim,  as  we  have 
seen  was  immediately  ^beneath  the  wall  and  he  answered, 
*'Who  is  it  that  calls?"  **Will  you  not  help  me  escape  from 
the  Japanese,"  she  pleaded.  He  immediately  consented  to 
help  her  and.  taking  his  life  in  his  hands,  he  speedily  .scaled 
the  wall  and  accompanied  her  toward  the  Japanese  general's 
quarters.  Her  captor  was  a  terrible  creature,  so  the  story 
goes,  who  always  slept  sitting  bolt  upright  at  a  table  with  his 
eyes  wide  open  and  holding  a  long  sword  in  each  hand-  His 
face  was  fiery  red.  Gen.  Kim,  conducted  by  the  dancing  girl, 
came  UfK>n  him  unawares  and  smote  off  his  head  at  a  stroke, 
but  even  after  the  head  fell  the  terrible  figure  rose  and  hurled 
one  of  the  swords  with  such  tremendous  force  that  it  struck 
through  one  of  the  house-posts.  The  Korean  general  con- 
cealed the  head  beneath  his  garments  and  fled,  with  the  girl 
at  his  heels.  But  now  for  the  first  time  he  seemed  to  become 
aware  of  the  extreme  hazard  of  his  position  and  fearing  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  get  by  the  guard,  if  accompanied  by 
the  girl,  his  gallantry  suddenly  forsook  him  and  he  turned 
and  smote  off  her  head  as  well.  Thus  unencumbered  he 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 
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We  must  here  digress  again  to  describe  the  final  conflict 
that  put  an  end  to  Japanese  advances  in  the  province  of  Chul- 
la.  A  general,  Cho  Hon,  in  company  with  a  monk  warrior. 
Yung  Kyu,  advanced  on  the  important  town  of  Ch*ung-jn, 
then  occupied  by  a  strong  Japanese  g.irrison.  They  approached 
the  west  gate  and  stormed  it  with  stones  and  arrows.  In  a 
short  time  the  Japanese  were  compelled  to  retire  and  the  Ko- 
reans began  to  swarm  into  the  town,  vowing  to  make  a  com- 
plete slaughter  of  the  hated  enemy,  but  at  that  moment  a  se- 
vere thunder  shower  arose  and  the  darkness  was  intense.  So 
Gen.  Cho  recalled  his  troops  and  encamped  outside  the  gate. 
That  night  the  Japanese  burned  their  dead  and  fled  out  the 
north  gate,  and  when  Gen.  Cho  led  his  troops  into  the  city  the 
next  (lay  he  scored  only  an  empty  triumph.  He  desired  to 
push  forward  to  the  place  were  the  king  had  found  refuge,  and 
to  that  end  he  advanced  as  far  north  as  On-yang  in  Ch*ung- 
ch*iing  Province  :  but  learning  there  that  a  strong  body  of 
Japanese  had  congregated  at  Yd  san  in  ChCll-la  Province,  he 
turned  back  to  attack  them.  He  made  an  arrangement  by 
letter  with  KwQn  Yfil.  the  provincial  general  of  Chul-la,  to 
make  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  Japanese  position  from 
different  sides.  But  when  Gen.  Cho  arrived  before  the  Jap- 
anese camp  with  his  little  band  of  700  men  Gen.  Kwun  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  The  Japanese  laughed  when  they  saw 
this  little  array  and  came  on  to  the  attack,  but  were  each  time 
driven  back.  But  at  last  the  Koreans  had  spent  all  their  ar- 
rows, it  was  late  in  the  day  and  they  were  fatigued  and  half 
famished.  Gen.  Cho,  however,  had  no  thought  of  retreat  and 
kept  urging  on  his  men.  If  he  had  at  this  crisis  withdrawn 
his  remaining  soldiers,  the  victory  would  virtually  have  been 
his  for  the  Japanese  had  lost  many  more  men  than  he  ;  but 
he  was  too  stubborn  to  give  an  inch.  The  Japanese  came  on 
to  a  last  grand  charge.  Gen.  Cho\s  aides  advi.sed  him  to 
withdraw  but  he  peremptorily  refused.  At  last  every  weapon 
was  gone  and  the  men  fought  with  their  bare  fi.^ts,  falling 
where  they  stood.  The  slain  of  the  Japane.se  outnumbered 
those  of  the  Koreans  and  although  they  were  victorious  their 
victory  crippled  them.  It  took  the  survivors  four  daj's  to  burn 
their  dead  and  when  it  was  done  they  broke  camj)  and  went 
southward.     The  Japanese  never  regained  the  ground  lost  by 
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this  retreat  and  and  it  was  a  sample  of  what  must  occnr 
throughout  the  peninsula,  since  Admiral  Yi  had  rendered 
reinforcement  from  Japan  impossible. 

We  return  now  to  the  north,  the  real  scene  of  war.  In 
the  ninth  moon  the  Chinese  general.  Sim  Yu-gyung.  whose 
name  will  figure  largely  in  these  annals  from  this  point  on, 
was  sent  from  China  to  investigate  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Korea  with  a  view  to  the  sending  of  a  large  Chinese  force,  for 
by  this  time  China  had  become  alive  to  the  interests  at  stake, 
namely  her  own  interests.  This  general  crossed  the  Ya-lu 
and  came  southward  by  An-ju  as  far  as  Sun-an.  From  that 
point  he  sent  a  communication  to  the  Japanese  in  P*yung-yang 
saying,  **I  have  come  by  order  of  the  Emperor  of  China  to  in- 
quire what  Korea  has  done  to  merit  such  treatment  as  this  at 
your  hands.  You  are  trampling  Korea  under  foot  and  we 
would  know  why."  The  Japanese  general,  Konishi,  an- 
swered this  by  requesting  that  the  Chinese  general  meet 
him  at  Kang-bok  Mountain  ten  //  north  of  P'yiing-yang.  and 
have  a  conference  with  him.  To  this  Gen.  Sim  agreed  and, 
taking  with  him  three  followers,  he  repaired  to  the  appointed 
place.  Konishi  accompanied  by  Kuroda  and  Gensho  came 
to  the  rendezvous  with  a  great  array  of  soldiers  and  weapons. 
Gen.  Sim  walked  into  their  midst  albne,  having  left  his  horsf 
outside  the  enclosure.  He  immediately  addressed  them  a» 
follows;  *'I  brought  with  nie  a  million  soldiers  and  left  them  in 
camp  beyond  the  Ya-lu.  You,  Gensho,  are  a  monk.  Why  do 
you  come  to  kill  and  destroy?"  Gensho  answered,  **For 
many  a  year  Japan  has  had  no  dealings  with  China.  We  ask- 
ed from  Korea  a  safe  conduct  for  our  envoy  to  Nanking  but 
it  was  refused  and  we  were  compelled  to  come  and  take  it  by 
force.  What  cause  have  you  to  blame  us  for  this?  *'  To  this 
Gen.  Sim  replied,  *'If  you  wish  to  go  to  China  to  pay  your  re- 
*spects  to  the  Emperor  there  will  be  no  difficulty  at  all*  I  can 
arrange  it  without  the  least  trouble,"  Konishi  said  nothing, 
but  handed  his  sword  to  Gen.  Sim  in  token  of  amity  and  after 
they  had  conferred  together  for  some  time  it  was  arranged 
that  Gen.  Sim  go  to  Nanking  and  represent  that  Japan  wish- 
ed to  become  a  \'a.ssal  of  China.  Fifty  days  was  agreed  upon 
for  the  general  to  make  the  trip  to  Nanking  ^nd  return  with 
the  answer,  and  a  truce  was  called  fur  that  time.     A  line  was 
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drawn  ronnd  P'yrmj>-yang  ten  //from  the  wall  and  the  Japan* 
ese  agreed  to  stay  within  that  limit  while  the  Koreans  pro- 
mised not  to  cross  that  line.  Gsn.  Sim  was  sent  upon  his  way 
with  every  mark  of  esteem  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  who 
accompmied  him  a  short  distance  on  the  road. 

The  Japanese  lived  up  to  the  terras  of  the  truce,  never 
crossing  the  line  once,  but  the  fifty  days  expired  and  still 
Gen.  Sim  did  not  appear.  They  then  informed  the  Koreans 
that  in  the  twelfth  moon  their  **horses  would  drink  the  water 
of  the  Ya-lu.*' 

During  these  fifty  days  of  truce  what  was  going  on  in 
other  parts  of  the  peninsula?  Cho  Ung  a  soldier  of  Ch'uug- 
ch'ung  Province  was  a  man  of  marvelous  skill.  With  h  band 
of  500  men  he  succeeded  so  well  in  cutting  off  small  foraging 
bands  of  Japanese  that  they  were  at  their  wits  end  to  get  him 
put  out  of  the  way.  One  foggy  diy  when  the  mist  was  so 
thick  that  one  could  not  see  his  hand  before  his  face  the  Jap- 
anese learned  that  this  dreaded  man  was  on  the  road.  They 
followed  him  swiftly  and  silently  and  at  last  got  an  opportuni- 
ty to  shoot  him  in  the  back.  He  fell  from  his  horse  but  rose 
and  fled  on  foot.  But  they  soon  overtook  him  and,  having 
first  cut  his  hands  off,  they  despatched  him. 

The  governor  of  Kyftng-geui  Province  was  Sim  TS.  He 
had  found  asylum  in  the  town  of  Sang-nyung,  two  hundred  // 
north  of  Seoul.  Having  gotten  together  a  considerable  body 
of  soldiers  he  formed  the  daring  plan  of  wresting  Seoul  from 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  For  this  purporse  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  have  accomplices  in  that  city  who  should 
rise  at  the  appointed  time  and  join  in  the  attack.  Through 
treachery  or  otherwise  the  Japanese  became  aware  of  the  plot 
and  sending  a  strong  body  of  troops  to  Sang-uyung  they  seiz- 
ed the  governor  and  put  him  to  death. 

(jen.  Kim  Si-min  had  charge  of  the  defense  of  the  walled* 
town  of  Chin-ju  in  Kyung-sang  Province.  The  Japanese  in- 
vested the  town  with  a  very  large  force.  Within,  the  garrison 
amounted  to  only  three  thousand  men*  These  were  placed  on 
the  walls  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  by  Gen.  Kim  who 
was  specially  skilled  in  the  defen.se  of  a  walled  town.  All  the 
soldiers  were  strictly  commanded  not  to  fire  a  single  shot  un- 
til the  Japanese  were  close  up  to  the  wall.     The  Japanese  ad- 
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vanced  in  three  divisions,  10,000  strong.   A  thousand  of  these 
were  musketeers.      The  roar  of  the   musketry   was  deafening 
but  the  walls  were  as  silent  as  if  deserted.      Not  a  man  \i'as  to 
be  seen.     On  the  following  day  the  assault  bei^in  in   earnest. 
The  Japanese  discarded  the  muskets  and  used  fire    arrows. 
Soon  all  the  houses  outside  the  wall  were  in  ashes.   Gen.  Kim 
went  up  into  the  south  gate  and  there  sat  and  listened  to  some 
flute  playing  with  a  view  to  making  the  Japanese  think  the 
defending    forca  was  so  large  as  to  make  solicitude    unntfces- 
sary.      This    made    the  Japmes.^  very  careful.      They   made 
elaborate  preparations  for  the  assault.   Cutting  down  bamboos 
and  pine  trees  they  made  ladders  about  eight  f-et  wide  and  as 
high  as  the  wall.   They  also  prepared  straw  mats  to  protect  their 
heads  from  missiles  from  above.      But  the  defenders  had  also 
made  careful  preparations.     They  had  bundles  of  straw  with 
little  packages  of  powder  fastened  in  them,  to  cast  down  on  the 
attacking  party.    Piles  of  stones  and  kettles  of  hot  water  were 
also  in  readiness.      As  tht?  assault  might  take  place  at   night, 
planks  bristling  with  nails  were  thrown  over  the  wall.     This 
proved  a  wise  precaution  for  in  fact  the  attack  was  made  that 
very  night.      It  raged  fiercely  for  a  time,  bnt  .so  many  of  the 
Japanese  were  lamed  by  the  spikes  in  the  planks  and  so  many 
were  burned  by  the  bundles  of  straw,  that  at  last  they  had  to 
withdraw,  leaving  heaps  of  dead  behind.      More  than  half  the 
attacking  force  were  killed  and  the  rest  bait  a  hasty  retreat. 
In  the  ninth  moon  Gen.  Fak  Chin  of  Kyung-sang  Province 
took    10,000   soldiers   and  went  to  attack  the  w^alled  town  of 
^^yong-ju  which  w^as  held  by  the  Japanese.      It  is  said  that  he 
made  use  of  a  species  of  missile  called  "The  Flying  Thunder- 
bolt."     It  was  projected  from  a  kind  of  mortar  made   of  bell 
metal  and   having  a  bore  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  inches. 
The  mortar  was  about  evght  feet  long.     The  records  say  that 
this  thing  could  project  ifsf// through  the  air  for  a  distance  of 
forty  paces.     It  doubtless  means    that    a    projectile   of   some 
kind  could   be  cast  that  distance  from  this  mortar.     The  re- 
cords goon  to  say  that  the  "Flying  Thunder-bolt"  was  thrown 
over   the    wall   of   the   town  and,  when  the  Japanese  flocked 
around  it  to  see  what  it  might  be,  it  exploded  with  a  terrific 
noise,  instantly    killing    twenty    men   or  more.      This  struck 
the  Japar.cse  dumb  with  terror  and  so  worked  upon  their  su- 
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perstitious  natures  that  they  decamped  in  haste  and  evacuated 
the  city.  The  inventor  of  this  weapon  was  Yi  Yang-son,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  secret  of  its  construction  died  with  hira.  It 
appears  that  we  have  here  the  inventor  of  the  morlar  and 
bomb.  The  length  of  the  gun  compared  with  its  calibre,  the 
distance  the  projectile  was  carried  with  the  poor  powder  then 
in  use  and  the  explosion  of  the  shell  all  point  to  this  as  being 
the  first  veritable  mortar  in  use  in  the  east  if  not  in  the  world. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  these  mortars  lies  today  in  a  storehouse 
in  the  fortress  of  Nam-han. 

All  through  the  country  the  people  were  rising  and  arm- 
ing against  the  invaders.  A  list  of  their  leaders  will  show 
how  widespread  was  the  movement.  In  the  province  of  Chul- 
la  were  Generals  Kim  Ch*Qn-il,  Ko  Kyung-myiing  and  Ch'o6 
Kyung-whe:  in  Kyung  sang  Province  Generals  Kwak  Chfi-o, 
KwOn  Eung-su,  Kim  Myon,  Chong  In-hong,  Kim  Ha,  Nyu 
Wan-gfl.  Yi  Ti-geui  and  Chang  Sa-jiu  ;  in  Ch'ung-ch'Qng 
Province  Generals  ChoHeun,  Yung  Kyu  (monk),  Kim  Hong- 
min,  Yi  Sangyum,  Cho  Tiin-gong,  Cho  Ung  and  Yi  Pong  ; 
in  Kyung-geui  Province  Generals  U  Sung-jun,  ChQng  Suk- 
ha,  Ch*o6  Heul,  Yi  No,  Yi  San-whi,  Nam  On-gyung,  Kim 
T'ak,  Yu  Ta-jin,  Yi  Chil,  Hong  Kye-nam  ana  Wang  Ok  ;  in 
Ham-gyung  Province  Generals  Chong  Nam-bu,  and  Ko 
KyOng-min  :  in  P'yung-an  Province  Generals  Cho  Ho-ik  and 
the  monk  Yu  Chung.  The  country  was  filled  with  little  bands 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  men  each,  and  all  were  fighting  sepa- 
rately. Perhaps  it  was  better  so,  for  it  may  have  prevented 
jealousies  and  personal  enmities  that  otherwise  would  have 
ruined  the  whole  scheme. 

Ch»'ing  Mun-bu  was  the  ** Military  inspector  of  the  north'* 
and  it  was  his  business  to  investigate  annually  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  province  of  Ham-gyfing  and  to  superintend 
the  annual  fair  on  the  border  at  Whe-ryung  in  the  tenth  moon 
of  each  year.  He  was  caught  by  the  Japanese  on  the  road 
and  was  held  captive,  but  made  his  escape  by  night  and  found 
a  place  of  hiding  in  the  house  of  a  certain  sorceress  or  fortune- 
teller in  Yong-sung.  After  five  days  of  flight  he  reached  the 
town  of  Kyong-sung  where  he  found  the  leaders  Ch'o6  Pa- 
ch'un  and  Chi  Tal-wun  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  patriot  Yi 
Pung-su  who  had  given  large  sums   of   money   to   raise   and 
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equip  soldiers.  The  common  peoplt:  entered  heartily  into  the 
plan  and  a  force  of  io,oojmen,  indifferently  arnuJ  and  drilled, 
was  put  into  the  field.  This  force  surrounded  the  town  of 
Kil-ju  where  the  Ja[)atiese  were  encamped,  and  after  a  des- 
perate fija^ht  the  Japan ese  were  totally  dif^rated,  leaving  600 
heads  in  the  hinds  of  the  victors.  A  few  days  liter  a  similar 
engageme!)t  tojk  placi  with  a  like  result,  sixty  nrjre  heads 
being  taken. 

And  so  it  was  throughout  the  country.  Tiie  Japanese 
were  being  worn  away  by  constant  attrition  ;  here  a  dozen, 
there  a  score  and  yonder  a  hundred,  until  the  army  in  P'yung- 
yang,  by  no  means  a  large  one,  was  practically  all  that  was  left 
of  the  Japanese  in  the  peninsula. 

Kwfin  Yiil.  the  governor  of  Chnl-la  Province,  said  to  the 
provincial  general,  "If  you  will  remain  in  Yi-hyun  and  guard 
the  province  I  will  take  20,000  men  and  move  northward  to 
the  capital."  He  advanced  'd6  far  as  Su-wHn.  The  Japanese 
tried  to  draw  him  into  a  general  engagement  but  he  avoided 
it  and  kept  up  a  geurilla  warfare,  cutting  off  large  numbers  of 
stragglers  from  the  Japanese  cimp.  By  this  means  he  ac- 
complished the  important  work  of  opening  up  a  way  to  the 
north,  which  had  been  closed  ;  so  that  from  now  on  messengers 
passed  freely  from  the  southern   provinces  to  the  king. 
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Chinas  reply  to  the  Japanese the  Chinese  arniy the  Chinese  com- 
mander inter\news  the  Kinjc  . . .  march  on  P'yQng-yang Chinese 

treachery the  new  year   ..  .Chinese  help  not  all  a  blessing 

P*ynng-yang  invested the  Chinese  force  an  entrance Japanese 

driven  to    bay how  they   escape they  retreat  . .  .they  mass 

at  Seoul  . .  .Chinese  stop  at  Song-do Koreans  bridge  the  Im-jin 

Chinese  retire  to  P*yQng-yang. . . .  Korean  victory  in  the  north 

.  .  great  Wctory  at  H2ng-ju  . .  .the  Japanese  sue  for  peace  .  .con- 
ference on  the  Han  . .  .Japanese  evacuate  Seoul  . .  .the  terrible  con- 
dition of  th'e  city  . .  .Chinese  enter  Seoul. . .  .they  prevent  pursuit 
.. Japanese  desecrate  a  royal  tomb  ...Chinese  accused  of  bad 
faith  . .  .Japanese  line  of  camps. . .  .Chinese  reinforced  . .  .the  great 
battle  of  Chin-jn  . .  .a  loyal  dancing-girl  . .  .admiral  Yi  still  active 

Chinese  troops  retire. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  north  and  witness  the  final 
struggle  which  was  to  begin  the  Japanese  retreat  from  the 
whole  north.  It  was  not  till  long  after  the  fifty  days  had  ex- 
pired that  Gen.  Sim  Yu-gyQng  returned  from  Nanking.  The 
Japanese  had  sent  time  and  again,  asking  why  he  did  not  make 
his  appearance,  but  now  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  twelfth  moon 
he  entered  the  city  of  P'yiing-yang,  making  no  excuses  for 
his  tardiness  but  delivering  his  message  as  follows  :  *'I  have 
seen  the  Emperor  and  he  .says  that  if  you  wish  to  become 
vassals  of  China  you  must  first  give  up  all  the  territory  taken 
from  Korea.  You  must  also  give  up  the  two  princes  whom 
you  have  captured.  If  you  do  not  see  fit  to  comply  with  Iheae 
demands  the  Emperor  will  send  a  million  men  and  destroy 
you,"  He  then  gave  to  each  of  the  Japanese  leaders  an  or- 
nament for  the  hat,  from  the  Emperor.     This  was  a   trick    to 
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discover  how  large  the  Japauese  force  might  be.  It  was  de- 
teriuined  that  there  must  be  about  20,000  Japanese  troops  in 
the  city.  What  reply  the  Japanese  gave  to  the  Emperor's 
demands  is  not  told,  but  that  it  was  a  negative  one  seems  sure 
from  what  followed. 

The  Chinese  army  of  counter-invasion  lay  just  beyond 
the  Ya-lu  River.  It  was  an  enormous  host  and,  as  armies  went 
in  those  days,  it  was  a  thoroughly  eflBcient  one.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  army  was  an  official  who  held  the  rank  of 
^'Military  Adviser,"  by  the  name  of  SongEung-ch'ang.  The 
office  carried  no  active  power  in  the  field  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  check  upon  the  commander-in-chief,  for  the 
duties  of  the  office  were  to  keep  the  Emperor  informed  of 
what  was  going  on  at  the  seat  of  war.  The  actual  General- 
in-chief  was  Yi  Yn-song.  Under  him  were  three  generals,  of 
the  right,  left  and  center  respectively.  The  General  of  the 
Left  was  Yang  Wiin  and  under  him  were  Generals  Wang  Yu- 
jung.  Yi  Yu-niS,  Yi  Yo-o,  Yang  So,  Sa  Tasu,  Son  Su-rynm, 
Yi  Ry  ung  and  Kal  Pong-ha.  The  General  of  the  Center  was  Yi 
Yu-bSk  and  under  him  were  Generals  Im  Cha-yang,  Yi  Pang- 
jin,  Ko  Ch'ak,  Cbon  Su-jong,  Ch'Sk  Keum,  Chu  Hong-mo, 
Pang  Si-whi,  Ko  Seung  and  Wang  Mun.  The  General  of 
the  Right  was  Chang  Se-jak  and  under  him  were  Generals 
Cho  Seung-hun,  O  Yu-ch'ung,  Wang  P'il-jiik,  ChoChi-mok^ 
Chang  Euiig-ch'ung.  Nak  Sang-ji,  Chin  Pangch'ul,  Kok  Su 
and  Yang  Sim.  The  rear  guard  was  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Pang  Si-ch*an  and  the  engineering  corps  was  com- 
manded by  Generals  Yu  Whang-sang  and  Wun  Whang.  The 
main  army  was  composed  of  43.000  troops,  while  in  the  rear 
was  a  reserve  force  of  (S,ooo.  This  army  crossed  the  Ya-lii 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  twelfth  moon,  the  dead  of  winter. 
It  is  said  that  when  on  the  march  this  army  stretched  along 
tlie  road  a  thousand  li  (three  hundred  miles  and  more)  and 
that  the  sound  of  their  drums  was  continu<ms  along  the  whole 
line. 

(xeneral-tn-chief  Yi  Yn-song,  dre.ssed  in  crimson  robes 
and  riding  in  a  crimson  chair,  arrived  in  Kui-ju  and  immedi- 
ately sought  an  interview  with  the  king.  The  latter  said,  '*I 
have  governed  this  country  badly.  The  Emperor  has  been 
put   to  a  grtat  deal  of  trouble   on   my  account  and  all  these 
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good  men  have  come  a  long,  cold  road  to  fight  for  us.  Though 
I  lay  open  my  vitals  with  a  sword  I  cannot  repay  you  all  for 
this  kindness."  Gen.  Yi  smiled  and  said,  "The  Emperor's 
might  reaches  to  the  heavens.  For  the  sake  of  Your  Majesty's 
happiness  we  have  been  sent,  and  all  your  enemies  will  soon 
be  put  to  flight."  To  this  the  king  rejoined,  '*Our  nation's 
life  hangs  by  a  thread,  and  the  result  lies  with  you."  Gen. 
Yi  raised  his  two  hands  in  salute  and  answered,  "l  am  come 
at  the  Emperor's  orders  and  life  or  death  are  all  one  to  me. 
When  I  started  out  my  father  said  to  me,  'Fight  valiantly 
for  Korea  and  return  victorious,'  and  so  how  can  I  do  less 
than  my  best  ?"  The  Koreans  say  that  this  man's  father  was 
a  native  of  Eun-san  in  the  province  of  P'yung-an,  Korea,  but 
that  for  some  offence  he  had  fled  to  China  and  together  with 
many  of  his  relatives  was  enjoying  high  position  under  the 
Kmperor. 

Gen.  Yi  started  for  P'yung-yang  with  his  whole  army, 
80,000  bags  of  rice  and  20, coo  pounds  of  powder.  His  troops 
were  not  provided  with  muskets  but  they  had  small  cannon. 
The  Japanese  on  the  other  hand  had  muskets  but  no  cannon. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Chinese  at  An-ju  they  were  met  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  Yu  Sung-nv^^ng,  who  laid  before  Gen.  Yi  a 
map  showing  the  roads  leading  to  P  yUng-yang.  Gen.  Yi  took 
red  ink  and  indicated  on  the  map  the  various  routes  by  which 
he  intended  to  lead  his  forces  to  that  city.  Calling  Gen.  Sa 
Tj1-su  he  sent  him  forward  to  deceive  the  Japanese  by  saying 
that  a  few  Chinese  had  come  to  effect  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  The  Japanese  wei'e  pleased  at  this  and  sent 
twenty  of  their  people  to  meet,  as  the>  supposed,  vSim  Yu- 
gyilng  at  Su-an.  Gen.  Sa  feasted  them  there  but  meanwhile 
had  the  place  surrounded  and  in  the  midst  of  the  banquet  the 
Japanese  were  treacherously  assaulted  and  cut  dowMi,  only 
three  escaping.  From  these  the  Japanese  learned  of  the  hos- 
tile intentions  of  the  Chinese  and  were  greatly  disturbed,  but 
being  forewarned  the)'  put  themselves  in  readines's  for  an 
assault. 

And  so  the  old  year  died — the  terrible  Im-jin  year  which 
witnessed  the  indescribable  horrors  of  the  ruthless  invasion 
which  swept  it  from  end  to  end  ;  which  saw,  too,  the  gradual 
awakening  of  the  dormant   military  spirit  of  the  people,  until 
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at  its  c!oRe  the  wavtof  invasion  had  not  only  broken  and  spent 
itself  but  had  left  the  remnant  of  the  invaders  cut  off  from 
their  home  land  by  one  of  the  g^reatest  naval  geniuses  of  his 
own  or  any  other  age,  surrounded  on  all  sides  and  hemmed  in 
by  forces  which  though  perhaps  unable  to  cope  with  them  in 
the  open  field  in  a  pitched  battle  could  yet  harrass  and  cut 
them  off  on  every  side.  It  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Chinese  did  not  raise  a  hand  to  help  Korea  until  the  in- 
vasion virtually  collapsed.  The  Koreans  without  the  aid  of 
China  could  probably  have  starved  the  Japanese  out  of  P*yiing- 
yang  and  driven  them  southward,  cutting  them  off  on  the  left 
and  right  till  they  would  have  been  glad  to  take  ship  for  home. 
In  a  sense  the  Chinese  counter-invasion  was  an  extremely  un- 
fortunate thing  for  Korea,  for  the  dormant  energies  of  the  peo- 
ple were  just  rou.sing  themselves  to  action.  Armies  were  be- 
ing levied,  every  day  saw  the  Japanese  forces  melting  away 
and  there  was  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  Korea  to  turn 
upon  her  devastators  and  drive  them  headlong  into  the  sea. 
It  would  have  given  a  tremendous  impulse  to  patriotism  and 
national  self-respect,  and  it  might  have  been  a  stepping-stone 
to  a  strong  national  life  ;  but  the  coming  of  the  Chinese  sol- 
diery immediately  threw  everything  into  Chinese  hands  and 
they  reaped  all  the  benefits  of  the  situation.  Even  the  Kor- 
eans themselves  did  not  realize  how  they  were  playing  into 
the  ha!ids  of  China.  The  Japanese  in  P*y""g-yang  were 
weary  and  sick,  and  at  heart  glad  of  any  excuse  for  retreating 
if  it  could  be  done  without  too  great  a  loss  of  dignity.  It  was 
ai  just  this  monent  that  the  Koreans  put  the  game,  already 
won,  into  the  hands  of  China  to  reap  all  the  credit  and  all  the 
prizes  of  success.  The  Koreans  leaned  back  upon  China  and 
relapsed  into  their  old  self-complacent  '^fooPs  paradise.*' 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  Gen  Yi  moved 
southward  toward  P*ynng-yang  as  far  as  Suk-ch*un  where  he 
intended  to  halt  for  the  night,  as  the  winter  days  were  short, 
but  hearing  of  the  massacre  at  Snn-an  and  wishing  to  give  as 
little  time  for  preparation  as  possible,  ptished  on  by  night,  and 
in  the  morning  planted  his  banners  before  the  ancient  city  of 
P\vnng-yang.  The  city  was  forthwith  surrounded.  The 
Japanese  could  be  seen  covering  the  slope  of  the  hill  within 
the  wall  with  their  blue  and  white  flags,  and  .soon  they  open- 
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ed  fire  on  the  besiegers.  At  the  same  moment  they  rushed  to 
the  walls  and  manned  them.  The  Chinese  Generals  of  the 
Left,  Center  and  Right  were  stationed  with  their  respective 
forces  before  the  three  gates  Ch'il-silng,  Ham-gii  and  Po-t*ong. 
The  General-in-chief  Yi,  with  a  banner  in  one  hand  and  a 
drum-stick  in  the  other,  rode  swiftly  from  one  division  to  an- 
other encouraging  the  men.  His  forces  could  hardly  be  held 
in  check,  they  were  so  eager,  in  spite  of  their  long,  cold  night 
march,  to  rush  at  the  wall  and  scale  it.  They  were  not  long 
kept  from  their  desire,  for  at  eight  o'clock  word  was  given  for 
the  whole  assaulting  Torce  to  advance  to  the  wall.  The  can- 
non thundered,  the  fire-arrows  flashed  through  the  air,  the 
very  ground  fairly  trembled  with  the  noise  of  battle  and  the 
tramp  of  eager  feet.  One  of  the  fire-arrows  -alighted  in  the 
quarters  of  the  Japanese  general-in-chief  and  it  was  soon  in 
flames,  which  rapidly  spread  to  all  the  surrounding  buildings. 
The  Japanese  guarded  the  walls  with  the  greatest  gallantry, 
and  with  spear  and  arrow,  hot  water  and  stones  they  made  it 
quite  impossible  for  the  Chinese  to  effect  an  entrance.  The 
wall  bristled  with  weapons,  so  that  in  the  words  of  a  native 
chronicler  it  was  **a  hedge-hog's  back.*'  So  it  happened 
that  the  Chinese  forces  fell  back  from  the  fierce  defense  of  the 
Japanese.  Many  of  them  contemplated  a  general  retreat  and 
started  to  leave  the  field,  but  Gen.  Yi,  who  was  always  found 
where  most  needed,  saw  the  defection  of  his  men  and,  pursuing 
them,  struck  off  the  heads  of  a  few  as  an  example  to  the  rest. 
Then  he  turned  and  cried,  "Fifty  ounces  of  silver  to  the  first 
man  to  set  foot  upon  the  battlements  of  P*yQng-yang."  This 
was  doubtless  a  more  powerful  appeal  than  he  could  have  made 
had  he  called  upon  their  patriotism  or  love  of  glory.  Im- 
mediately the  tide  of  battle  turned.  A  Chinese  captain,  Nak 
Sang-ji.  a  man  well  along  in  years  and  whose  proportions 
were  so  ample  that  the  Korean  chronicler  says  of  him  that  he 
weighed  a  thousand  pounds,  led  on  a  company  of  men  and  by 
a  mighty  effort  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  wall.  He 
held  his  ground  there  while  others  could  scale  the  wall  at  his 
back,  and  so  an  entrance  was  effected.  The  Japanese  began 
to  desert  the  wall,  and  soon  the  Chinese  entered  by  the  Po- 
t*ong  and  Ch*il-siing  gates,  while  the  Korean  allies  entered  by 
the  Hani-gu   Gate.     By    this   time  the  Japanese  had  entirely 
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left  the  wall  and  had  massed  themselves  as  best  they  could 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  determined  to  make  a  desperate 
stand.  The  Chinese  infantry  and  cavalry  both  swarmed  in  on 
every  side  and  all  Japanese  stragglers  were  cut  off,  while  the 
fight  throughout  the  city  became  general.  Before  the  Japan- 
ese could  tirmly  establish  themselves  upon  the  hill  and  in 
other  defensible  parts  of  the  town  they  lost  two  captains,  2,285 
men,  and  45,002  weapons  of  various  kinds,  besides  1,015 
Koreans  whom  they  had  held  as  captives. 

Many  of  the  Japanese  had  taken  refuge  in  various  gov- 
ernment buildings  which  they  had  barricaded  as  best  they 
could.  The  Chinese  went  to  work  systematically  to  burn 
thes^  down,  and  in  the  few  hours  remaning  before  the  fall  of 
night  nearly  half  of  the  entire  Japanese  force  succumbed  to 
the  weapons  of  the  Chinese.  One  instance  will  suffice  to  il- 
lustrate the  method  of  procedure.  Many  of  the  Japanese 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  large  building  on  the  wall,  well  up 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  looking  directly  down  upon 
the  waters  of  the  river.  Gen.  Yi  had  it  surrounded  with  piles 
of  wood,  the  timbers  of  houses  and  hewn  logs,  and  these  were 
set  on  fire.  The  entrapped  Japanese  then  had  the  choice  of 
roasting  to  death  or  lea])ing  dowu  upon  the  ice  of  the  river. 
Hundreds  chose  the  latter  alternative,  but  the  ice  was  not 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  tremendous  strain  and  they  were 
all  engulfed  in  the  river  and  ::arried  under  the  ice  below.  As 
for  those  that  remained,  it  is  said  that  the  smell  of  burning 
flesh  could  be  discerned  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

Gen.  Kouishi  had  taken  refuge  with  a  large  body  of  troops 
in  a  building  called  the  YiMi-gwang-jung,  very  near  the  Ta- 
dong  Gate  which  opens  directly  upon  the  water  front.  Night 
qad  fallen  and  the  fight  had  lulled  for  a  time.  What  took 
place  at  this  time  may  be  open  to  some  doubt.  The  Korean 
account  says  that  the  Chinese  commander  sent  a  message  to 
Kouishi  demanding  the  surrender  of  his  whole  force  and  that 
Konishi  replied,  **Our  remaining  force  is  small  and  we  wish 
to  evacuate  the  city  and  retreat  if  we  may  be  allow^ed  to  leave 
quietly."  It  is  affirmed  that  Gen.  Yi  consented  to  this  and 
left  the  Ta-dong  Gate  unguarded,  and  in  the  dead  of  night 
the  Japanese  troops  passed  swiftly  out  and  crossed  the  river. 
On  the  face  of  it  this  statement  is  hardly  credible,  but  judging 
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lyE    15   AVRIL,    1903,  A    3    HKURKS   DE   I.*APRiS-MIDI 

EN    LA    ChANCELLERIE   DE   LA    LEGATION    DE    FRANCE 

A   S£oUL. 

VENTi:  Aux  s:nchs:rs:s  pudliques 

d'une  propri^t^  situ6c  en  face  la  cath^drale  ct  appartenant  an  Lieut- 
enant-Colonel Vidal,  coniprenant: 

10  Un  Corps  de  logis  compost  de  9  chambres(36  kan) ;  le  tout  ain6n- 
ag^  i  reurop^enae, 

20  Un  Pavilion  d^  Etrangers,  compost  de  5  chanibres  (12  kan); 

30  D^pendances  (4  kan)  et  cuisines  (3  kan); 

40  Logements  pour  concierges  (4  kan) ; 

Soit,  au  total,  61  kan,  couverta  en  tuile,  situ^s   dans  une  vaste  cour 
sur  une  hauteur  d'oA  Ton  domine  la  ville. 

L*ad judication  aura  lieu  k  Textinction  des  feux  sur  une  mise  i  prix 
ds  7,500  yen;  le  prix  sera  payable  comptant. 

Four  visiter  rimmeuble,  s'adresser,  sur  les  lieux,  au  gardir  J, 

Pour  tons   autres  reseignements,   s'adresser  k  la  Chancellerie  de  la 
Legation  de  France  I  S^ul,  de  9  heures  du  matin  h  4  heures  du  soir. 
Le  Vice-consul  Charg6  de  la  Chancellerie, 

F.  BERTEAUX. 


On  the  15TH  OF  April,  1903,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 
In  the  Chancery  of  the  French  Legaton,  Seoul. 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

Of  the  house  and  grounds  opposite  the  French  Cathedral,  being  the 
property  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vidal,  including  : 

I  St.    A  house  with  nine  rooms  (36  kan);  the  whole  arranged  and 
fitted  for  foreign  occupation  ; 

2nd.    A  separate  guest-house  with  five  rooms  (12  kan) ; 

3rd.    Servants  quarters  (4  kan),  and  kitchen  (3  kan) ; 

4th.    Outhouses  (4  kan). 

In  all  61  kan  of  tiled  house,  standing  on  a  very  large  compound, 
in  a  fine  elevated  position,  with  a  view  of  the  whole  city. 

The  property  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  with  an  upset  price, 
however,  of  7,500  Yen,  and  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  in  cash. 

For  permission  to  view  the  premises,  apply  to  the  guardian  of  the 
house.  / 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Chancery  of  the  French  Legation . 

The  Vice-Consul  in  charge  of  the  Chancery, 

F.  Berteaux. 
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A.  FUJIKI&CO. 

DEA.LBU8      IN 

LADIES'  AND  GENTS  FUBNLSHING  GOODS,  PORT- 
MANTEAUS, TEUNKS,  UMBRELLAS,  FOWLING 
PIECES  AND  AMMUNITION,  TINNED  GOODS 
TOILET  ARTICLES,  Etc 

Honmachif    Chemulpo, 
m    n   ^   M   m   )\\    i:: 

If  anyone  will  cut  out  this  advestisement  and  present  it  when  ordering  goods  we 
will  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  reduction  from  our  regular  price. 

HAYASHIDA  &  CO. 

16  Myeng  Dong,  Ching  Eo  KaL 
Branch  Office  at  Chemulpo. 

Money  Exchangers, 
Cpal  and  Wood  Merchants, 
Express  Agents. 
We  are  the  agents  for  the  Pyeng-yang  Coal  Com- 
pany and  the  Karazu  Coal  Company  of  Japan.    We 
have  the  best  quality  of  both  anthracite  and  bitumi- 
nous coal  and  -prompt  execution  of  orders  is  our  speci- 
ality.    Firewood  of  all  kinds  kept  In  stock.     Full 
weight  guaranteed. 


Money  of  all  denominations  exchanged  at 
current  rate. 


Parcels  received  for  all  parts. 
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THE 
KOREA    REV  I EW 

FEBRUARY     1903 

The  Korean  New  Year. 

The  first  day  of  the  new  year  is  every  Korean's  birthday, 
not  because  they  were  all  born  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
moon  but  because,  according  to  their  reckoning,  a  Korean's 
age  corresponds  to  the  number  of  years  m  which  he  has  lived. 
At  birth  he  is  one  year  old,  namely  the  year  in  which  he  was 
torn  ;  and  if  he  should  chance  to  be  born  on  the  last  day  of 
the  twelfth  moon,  the  very  next  day  he  would  be  two  years 
old  ;  for  he  then  has  seen  two  years.  This  may  seem  strange 
to  us,  but  is  it  any  stranger  than  for  a  * 'globe-trotter"  to 
hurry  through  the  open  ports  of  China  and  then  go  home  and 
say  he  has  *  "done"  that  interesting  country?  All  of  which 
means  that  every  oriental  inconsistency  can  be  matched  with 
an  occidental  one  of  similar  proportions. 

As  all  the  Korean  birthdays,  then,  are  rolled  into  one,  we 
might  expect  that  it  would  be  the  signal  for  unusual  festivities. 
Nor  are  we  disappointed.  In  preparation  tor  this  great  day, 
the  average  Korean  will  even  try  to  pay  up  all  his  debts.  This 
alone  marks  it  as  a  red  letter  day  and  one  that  is  quite  outside 
the  ordinary.  If  he  can't  pay  his  debts  he  will  at  least  make 
some  excuse  for  not  doing  so  ;  and  this,  while  less  satisfactory 
(to  the  creditor)  than  the  actual  payment  of  them,  is  itself 
sufificiently  startling. 

In  honor  of  the  event  a  new,  or  at  least  a  clean,  suit  of 
clothes  is  forthcoming  and  iti  some  cases  this  suggests   a  com- 
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plete  bath.  The  Koreans  have  never  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  the  Japanese  in  this  line,  and  yet  bathing  is  not  so  uncom- 
mon in  Korea  as  many  seem  to  believe.     . 

The  day  before  New  Years,  preliminary  calls  are  in  order 
among  high  and  low  alike,  at  which  they  wish  each  other 
a  happy  riddance  of  the  old  year.  All  schools  are  closed  and 
only  such  work  as  is  necessary  is  performed  during  the  first 
half  of  the  new  moon.  They  believe  in  beginning  the  year 
right ! 

On  New  Year's  day  the  elders  all  do  their  calling  and  the 
small  boys  troop  about  the  streets  visiting  the  houses  where 
they  are  known  and  getting  presents  of  kites  and  sweetmeats. 
The  flying  of  kites  is  strictly  confined  to  the  first  fifteen  days 
of  the  first  moon,  and  while  solitary,  lonesome  kites  are  seen 
in  the  air  at  other  times  this  half  month  holiday  is  the  only 
time  that  the  telegraph  wires  reap  any  considerable  harvest. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observ- 
ed is  the  burning  of  hair. ,  The  Koreans  are  not  thrifty  enough 
to  save  the  combings  in  order  to  utilize  them  in  the  shape  of  a 
switch,  after  Time,  the  gre^^t  barber,  has  gotten  in  his  work  ; 
but  they  save  them  for  another  purpose.  In  the  Occident  the 
falling  out  of  hair  is  itself  a  misfortune  but  with  the  Koreans 
each  hair  represents  some  misfortune  stored  up  for  the  future, 
and  so  it  may  be  said  that  each  calamity  hangs  over  their  heads 
suspended,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  by  a  single  hair.  The 
only  way  to  ward  off  the  evil  is  by  burning  the  hair.  P'ew 
Koreans  are  so  strict  as  to  .save  all  the  combings  of  the  year, 
but  tho.se  of  the  last  few  days  only  arc  laid  aside  in  order  to 
perform  this  necessary  function. 

It  is  considered  proper  to  take  a  single  cup  of  wine  on 
New  Year's  morning,  not  for  the  stomach's  sake  but  for  the 
ears'  sake,  as  this  will  render  them  sharp  all  the  coming  year. 

Most  of  the  peculiar  customs  connected  with  the  new 
year  are  reserved  for  the  fifteenth,  which  is  the  full  moon; 
but  between  the  first  and  the  fifteenth  there  is  one  day  that 
requires  a  word  of  mention.  It  is  * 'Rabbit  Day."  and  it  is 
deemed  unfortunate.  It  is  called  /'ufijiu/ now,  which  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  /VXr-^v-wa/ -"Rabbit  Day."  Singularly  enough  the 
rabbit  is  classed  with  evil  animals  like  the  fox  and  wild-boar, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  figures  in  folk-lore  much  like   the 
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Bre*r  Rabbit  of  Uncle  Remus  fame.  On  this  "Rabbit  Day," 
which  is  indicated  without  fail  on  the  calendars,  women  and 
girls  shun  the  street  as  ou  no  other  day  in  the  year.  On  **Rab- 
bit  Day"  they  tie  a  piece  of  string  to  the  loop  of  their  pouch- 
strings  in  the  belief  that  it  will  give  long  life.  They  sa}'  that 
since  the  rabbit's  tail  is  short,  this  will  lengthen  it  and  so 
become  an  omen  of  longevity. 

It  is  during  these  holidays  that  the  annual  stone  fights 
begin.  They  need  no  description  here.  They  are  said' to  have 
begun  during  the  days  of  one  of  the  Koryu  kings  who  insti- 
tuted the  custom  of  having  sham  fights  in  the  palace  grounds 
for  his  own  amusement. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  po-reum  Jt-§-  or  full  moon, 
he  fifteenth  of  the  month.  The  derivation  of  this  word  openst 
up  a  most  interesting  subject.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  for  it  began  at  the  time  of  the  Manchu  invasion  of 
Korea  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  moon  that  the  Manchu  army  entered 
Seoul.  That  was  a  day  of  terror  for  the  Koreans,  for  the 
Manchus  were  even  more  ruthlessly  savage  than  the  Japanese 
had  been  in  their  great  invasion,  less  than  fifty  years  before. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  festival  of  the  new  moon  was  a  grim 
one  for  the  Koreans.  It  was  a  festival  of  hatred,  a  carnival 
of  impotent  rage :  for  the  Manchu  was  to  Korea  what  the 
Goth  was  to  Rome.  From  that  time  the  festival  of  the  first 
new  moon  was  called  -ft-^  ptinham  or  **Impotent  Rage,"  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  Korean  enphony  this  easily  deterio- 
rated into  the  sound  }^%<yt  po-renm.  A  curious  confirma- 
tion of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  only  in  Seoul  is  this 
festival  called  po-reum.  Elsewhere  it  is  called  yul-tas-sa^^ 
*'The  Fifteenth.'"  This  has  passed  into  proverb.  When  a 
Korean  wishes  to  express  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  English 
proverb  **A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet" 
he  says  Seoul  po-reiim,  Si-gol yul-tas-sa  or  '* Po-reum  in  Seoul 
is  the  same  as  yiil-tas-s«  in  the  country"  or  generally  **Though 
the  name  is  different  the  thing  is  the  same.  * '  But  this  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  po-reum  is  also  witnessed  toby  other  customs 
connected  with  this  festival.  At  this  time  the  Koreans  '*eat 
pu-renm'' =^^%'.  Now  this  pu-reum  means  the  walnuts, 
chestnuts  and  pine-nuts  which  are  always  brought  out  at  this 
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time.  At  first  it  was  only  walnuts  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  word  pii-retim  but  carae  to  mean  any  nuts. 
But  what  are  walnuts  called  in  Korea?  They  were  originally 
ho-do  (j§g|g),^^**Manchu  apricots,"  but  from  the  time  of  the 
invasion  the  name  was  slightly  changed  to  ho-du  (|^j^)=^ 
**Manchu  Head.".  When  the  walnuts  are  brought  out  on 
this  festival,  the  first  three  are  crushed  between  the  teeth  and 
thrown  out  into  the  street,  signifying  that  three  Manchu  heads 
have  been  smashed.  Thus  the  Koreans  vent  their  hereditary 
spite  against  their  despoilers  and  give  vent  to  their  pun-ham^ 
^%  or  ^■%'  pH- return,  namely  their  impotent  rage.  Hence 
the  ulterior  meaning  oi  po- renin  is  fairly  wtll  established. 

This  first  full  moon  is  supposed  to  tell  the  fortunes  of 
the  farmer.  If  the  moon  looks  pale  and  white  there  will  be 
too  much  rain.  If  it  looks  red  there  will  be  drought.  If  it 
looks  dark  there  will  be  famine.  If  it  has  a  rich  mellow  tinge, 
or  golden  color,  all  will  go  well. 

Those  people  who  fall,  for  the  year,  under  the  "Moon- 
star-influence"  must  be  careful  to  make  torches  of  ssari  wood 
and  bow  with  lighted  torch  toward  the  moon  as  it  rises. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  make  sure  of  good  luck  he  must  on 
that  day  comb  his  hair  nine  times,  wash  his  face  nine  times, 
eat  food  nine  times,  pretend  to  sleep  nine  times,  study 
nine  times,  and  go  through  the  motions  of  his  handicraft 
nine  times. 

It  is  customary  to  eat  a  little  of  every  kiud  of  vegetable 
one  can  get  hold  of,  for  a  person  will  not  be  able  to  eat  of  any 
kind  of  vegetable  during  the  year  that  he  has  not  tasted  of  on 
the  great  poremn. 

The  custom  of  feeding  the  ravens  is  a  very  old  one, 
.since  it  originated  about  530  A.  d.  It  sho\Vs  the  tenacity 
with  which  tradition  holds  its  grip  on  the  Korean  mind.  In 
ancient  Silla,  King  Chi-teung  was  feasting  in  a  summer-house 
one  day.  A  raven  flew  down  and  deposited  a  letter  before 
him  and  then  flew  away.  On  the  cover  was  written  **If  the 
king  reads  this  two  people  will  die.  If  he  does  not  read  it^ 
one  will  die."  He  refused  to  opeti  it  but  one  of  the  court- 
iers said  that  the  '*one"  might  be  His  Majesty.  So  the  letter 
was  opened.  It  ran  thus  :  *Xet  the  king  hasten  to  the  palace, 
enter  the   queen's  apartments   and  shoot  an    arrow    through 
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the  zither  case."  He  did  so,  with  the  result  that  the  chief 
Buddhist  priest  was  killed,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
king*s  absence  to  attack  his  honor.  Ever  since  that  time  the 
raven  has  been  remembered  with  gratitude  and  it  is  anually 
fed  with  special  cakes  made  for  this  express  purpose.  These 
cakes  are  called  O yak  or  "Raven  medicine."  Of  late  years 
these  cakes  have  generally  been  consumed  by  the  children 
rather  than  by  the  ravens. 

Several  other  of  the  curious  things  that  are  done  on  this 
day  were  described  in  the  November  number  of  the  Kevieiv  for 
1902,  and  hardly  need  a  detailed  descriptioii  here.  Among 
them  were  the  following  :  Cut  out  a  red  disc  of  paper  repre- 
senting the  sun,  fasten  it  to  a  stick  of  wild  cherry  wood  and 
stick  it  up  on  the  roof.  Make  three  torches  of  wild  cherry 
wood  and  burn  them  by  moonlight.  Throw  a  bowl  of  mil- 
let porridge  into  the  river.  Take  a  full  bath,  sit  facing  the 
east,  and  bow  thirty  times.  Tear  off  the  collar  of  the  coat 
and  burn  it  toward  the  south.  Face  the  west  and  bow  four 
times  toward  the  planet  Venus.  Stuff  cash  into  a  straw  man- 
ikin and  throw  it  into  the  street.  Fix  a  paper  stocking  on 
the  roof  with  a  piece  of  wild  cherry  wood.  Besides  these 
there  is  the  practice  of  casting  five  discs  of  wood  with  the 
words  metal,  wood,  fire,  water  and  earth  written  on  them 
and  determining  from  the  different  combinations  what  the 
fortune  for  the  year  will  be. 

Every  day  in  the  year  is  named  after  one  or  other  of  the 
animals  which  correspond  to  the  twelve  points  of  the  com- 
pass. Beginning  with  the  north  and  passing  around  the  com- 
pass toward  the  east  these  animals  are  the  rat,  ox,  tiger,  rab- 
bit, dragon,  snake,  horse,  sheep,  monkey,  hen,  dog  and  pig. 
It  is  during  the  first  twelve  days  of  the  year  that  these  names 
of  animals  have  special  significance. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  custom  of  walking 
over  twenty-four  bridges  on  the  night  of  the  fifteenth.  This 
is  supposed  to  strengthen  the  legs  and  ensure  health  during  the 
coming  year.  The  idea  originated  in  China  during  the  Tang 
dynasty.  So  it  is  written  in  Chinese  poetry,  which  afiirms 
that  if  this  is  done  a  man's  legs  will  be  as  strong  as  the 
"legs"  of  the  bridges.  It  is  significant  that  the  Korean 
words  for  * 'bridge"  and  "leg"  are  tlit;  same.    It  is  not  iniprob- 
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able  that  in  early  times  whtn  streams  were  generally  forded 
the  idea  of  making  wooden  supports  or  *'legs"  to  hold  up 
the  rude  bridges  naturally  suggested  the  word  "leg"  for 
bridge.  The  primitive  temporary  bridges  found  throughout 
Korea  today  are  supported  by  sticks  placed  in  such  a  position 
as  to  resemble  the  legs  of  a  man  standing  in  the  water.  In 
fact  may  it  not  be  that  the  principle  of  the  arch  was  original- 
ly suggested  by  a  man  striding  a  ditch  or  stream,  the  spine 
being  the  keystone  which  together  with  the  pelvic  and  thigh 
bones  formed  the  entire  arch  ? 

In  support  of  the  theory  that  diseases  can  be  warded  off 
by  making  straw  manikins,  and  stuffing  ihem  with  cash  and 
throwing  them  to  the  beggars,  the  following  tale  is  related. 
A  gentleman  living  in  Cha-kol  was  grievously  afflicted  with 
an  incurable  disease.  His  wife  was  in  great  distress.  Every 
remedy  had  been  tried  but  wnthout  success.  At  last  in  des- 
peration she  asked  some  of  her  neighbors  if  the  straw  mani- 
kin would  work  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  as  well  as  with  com- 
mon people.  They  were  doubtful  but  thought  it  worth  trying. 
So.  unknown  to  her  husband,  she  made  a  straw  figure  of  a 
man  as  large  as  life>  dressed  it  in  a  complete  suit  of  her  hus- 
band's clothes,  with  hat,  shoes,  headband  and  belt  complete, 
and  set  it  out  in  the  street.  But  the  beggars  were  all  afraid 
to  touch  it,  for  the  clothes  were  worth  a  large  sum  of  money. 
A  day  passed  and  the  anxious  wife  was  in  despair.  No  one 
had  carried  off  the  effigy.  At  last  a  poor  fellow,  on  the  verge 
of  starvation,  determined  that  as  long  as  he  must  die  anyway 
he  might  as  well  run  the  risk.  So  he  seized  the  silk^clad 
manikin  and  put  down  the  street  as  fa^t  as  his  legs  would 
carry  him.  He  stripped  off  the  gaudy  garments  and  pawned 
them.  Not  for  many  a  long  month  had  he  held  .so  much 
money  in  his  pouch. 

But  that  night  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  same  dis- 
ease with  which  the  gentleman  had  been  suffering  and  before 
morning  he  was  a  corpse.  The  probability  is  that  in  his  half 
starved  condition  he  overate  and  caused  his  own  death.  At 
any  rate,  at  the  very  hour  when  he  was  taken  ill  the  gentle- 
man suddenly  recovered,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  wife.  That 
night  in  her  dreams  there  came  to  her  a  poor  wretch  who 
said  tliat  it  was  he  who  had   taken   the   manikin   but   that  on 
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that  same  night  a  goblin  had  come  to  him  and  claimed  him 
as  his  legitimate  prey. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  ''authentic"  cases  in  which  the 
casting  away  of  a  straw  manikin  has  brought  back  health  and 
warded  off  disaster. 

The  Cho-rung  is  a  sort  of  amulet  which  boys  and  girls 
tie  to  their  pouch  strings  on  the  shortest  day  in  the  year,  the 
winter  solstice.  For  boys  it  is  called  mal  chorung  or  * 'large 
chorung"  and  for  girls  it  is  called  suk-ki  chorung  or  "baby 
chorung."  These  are  pieces  of  wood  about  an  inch  long  and 
shaped  something  like  a  bottle.  They  wear  these  tied  to  the 
pouch  string  together  with  a  cash  piece,  until  the  fifteenth  of 
the  first  moon  and  then,  on  the  street,  ask  each  other  for  them. 
The  giving  up  of  the  chorntig  signifies  the  getting  rid  of  bad 
luck  for  the  whole  year.  This  is  a  Buddhist  survival  but  the 
monks  themselves  do  not  know  where  the  custom  originated. 
In  time  gone  by  old  Taoists  used  to  hang  to  the  top  of  their 
walking  sticks  an  amulet  much  resembling  this,  and  so  there 
may  be  some  question  whether  it  is  Buddhistic.  In  any  case 
it  is  of  Chinese  origin. 

Another  curious  custom  that  is  absolutely  universal  in 
Korea  from  the  very  highest  to  the  very  lowest  is  that  of  tear- 
ing off  the  collar  of  a  coat  and  giving  it  away  with  a  piece  of 
money.  Every  member  of  every  family  does  this.  The  col- 
lar of  the  coat,  continually  rubbing  against  the  neck,  is  prone 
to  get  soiled,  and  herein  lies  bad  luck.  But  they  do  it  only 
once  a  year,  worse  luck  ! 


The  Korean  Physical  Type. 

We  have  received  from  a  subscriber,  who  is  a  recognized 
authority  in  the  far  East  on  the  subject  of  physical  and  phys- 
iognomical relationships,  an  objection  to  our  theory  of  the 
southern,  or  at  least  Dra vidian,  origin  of  the  Korean  people. 
He  bases  his  objection  on  the  fact  that  the  Dravidian  people 
differ  so  widely  from  the  Korean  in  physique,  physiognomy 
and  especially  in  the  growth  of  hair.  This  argument,  if  es- 
tablished,  would  prove  a    very   strong   one.     The    question, 
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however,  is  one  of  fact.  Is  it  true  that  this  wide  difference 
exists?  Since  receiving  this  communication  we  have  taken 
steps  to  discover  the  facts  bearing  upon  this  question,  and  we 
are  free  to  confess  that  they  uo  not  seem  to  hear  out  the  con- 
tention of  our  correspondent. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  we  must  look  to  the  written  state- 
ments of  men  long  conversant   with    the  Dravidian   peoples 
in    order   to   di.scover    the  facts    in  regard  to  their  physical 
characteri.stics.     A  mere  visitor  to  those  regions  would  not  be 
able  to  form  correct    conclusions,   for    he  would  not  have  op- 
portunities of  studying  those  peoples  in  all  the  details  of  their 
life  nor  to   .see  enough  of  them  numerically  to  draw  conclus- 
ions.     For  this  reason  we  turn  to  the  words  of  men  who  have 
spent   many  years  among  the  Dravidian  peoples  and  who,  if 
anybody,  are  competent  to  speak. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  as  quoted  by  Bishop  Caldwell,  says  **A 
practiced  eye  will  distinguish  at  a  glance  between  the  Aryan  and 
Tamilian  style  of  features  and  form.  lu  the  Aryan  form  there 
is  height,  symmetry,  lightness  and  flexibility;  in  the  Aryan 
face  an  oval  contour  with  ample  forehead  and  moderate  jaws 
and  mouth,  a  round  chin,  perpendicular  with  the  forehead,  a 
regular  set  of  fine  features,  a  well  raised  and  unexpanded 
nose,  with  eliptical  nares,  a  well  sized  and  freely  opened  eye, 
running  directly  across  the  face;  no  want  of  eye-brows,  eye- 
lash, or  beard;  and  la.stly  a  clear  brunette  complexion,  often 
not  darker  than  that  of  most  .southern  Europeans.  In  the 
Tamilian  (the  typical  Dravidian)  on  the  contrary,  there  is  less 
height,  more  dumpiness  and  flesh  ;  in  the  Tamilian  face,  a 
somewhat  lozenge  contour  caused  by  the  large  cheek  bones  ; 
le.ss  perpendicularity  in  the  features  to  the  front,  occasioned 
not  so  much  by  defect  of  forehead  or  chin  as  by  excess  of 
jaws  and  mouth;  a  larger  proportion  of  face  to  head,  and  less 
roundness  in  the  latter;,  a  broader,  flatter  face,  with  features 
less  symmetrical,  but  perhaps  more  expression,  at  least  of  in- 
dividuality ;  shorter,  wider  nose,  often  clubbed  at  the  end  and 
furnished  with  round  nostrils;  eyes  less  and  less  fully  opened, 
and  less  evenly  crossing  the  face  by  their  line  of  aperture; 
ears  larger  ;  lips  thicker,  beard  deficient,  color  brunette  as  in 
the  last  but  darker  ou  the  whole,  and,  as  in  it.  various." 

We  are  willing  to  submit  this  description  of  a  Dravidian 
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to  anyone  intimately,  or  even  superficially,  acquainted  with 
the  Korean  and  ask  if  it  does  not  exactly  describe  him  even  to  the 
minutest  feature^  Has  he  not  less  hei>;ht  and  syninietrj'  than 
the  Aryan,  which  is  practically  the  European?  Has  he  not 
the  lozenge  contour  of  face,  high  cheek-bones,  excess  of  jaw 
and  mouth,  too  much  face  for  his  head,  a  broad  flat  face,  short 
wide  nose,  round  nostrils,  eyes  less  fully  open  and  less  evenly 
crossing  the  face,  ears  large,  lips  thick  and  beard  dejicienft 
Nothing  could  more  exactly  describe  the  Korean.  And  yet 
our  correspondent  tells  us  that  the  Dravidians  have  heavy 
beards. 

**Look  steadfastly"  says  Mr.  H*>dgson.  **on  any  man  of  an 
aboriginal  race  (in  Southern  India)  and  say  if  a  Mongol  or- 
igin is  not  palpably  inscribed  on  his  face.** 

While  agreeing  completely  with  Mr.  Hodgson  as  to  the 
Scj'thian  affinities  of  the  Dravidians,  Bishop  Caldwell  cannot 
speak  so  definitely,  for  he  finds  among  the  more  cultivated  of 
the  Dravidians  many  similarities  to  the  Arj'ans  of  Northern 
India  ;  he  believes  however  that  these  similarities  have  resulted 
from  centuries  of  intermixture.  But  before  quoting  him  let  us 
take  the  evidence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hislop  on  the  Gond  tribe,  one 
of  the  less  civilized  of  the  Dravidian  tribes  and  one  in  which 
there  has  been  less  admixture.  He  says:  **The  Gonds  are  a 
little  below  the  height  of  Europeans,  and  in  complexion 
darker  than  the  generality  of  Hindus,  bodies  well  proportion- 
ed, but  features  rather  ugly;  a  roundish  head,  destended 
nostrils,  wide  mouth,  thick ish  lips,  straifrht  black  half  and 
scanty  beard  and  mustaches.  Both  hair  and  features  are  de- 
cidedly Mongolian.** 

Bishop  Caldwell  adds  **An  ascent  from  the  Mongolian 
type  to  the  Caucasian  is  not  unknown ;  but  conversely,  it  is 
not  known,  I  believe,  that  there  has  been  any  descent  from 
the  Caucasian  to  the  Mongolian.  It  would  seem  therefore 
that  it  only  remains  that  we  should  suppose  the  original  type 
of  the  whole  Dravidian  race  to  have  been  Mongolian,  as  that 
of  the  Gonds  generally  is  up  to  the  present  time,  and  attribute 
the  Caucasian  type  now  universally  apparent  amongst  the 
Dravidians  of  Southern  India  to  the  influence  of  culture,  aided 
perhaps  in  some  small  degree  by  intermixture  with  Aryans.** 
It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  authorities  do  not  fully 
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agree  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  MjngL>ltui  eliinent  in  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  Dravidian  people  as  a  whole. 
Some  claim  to  see  a  distinct  Mongolian  type  while  others  fail 
to  see  it.  All  agree  that  the  wilder  and  less  civilized  tribes 
included  in  the  Dravidian  race  are  clearly  Mongolian  in  type. 
As  described  above  they  agree  in  a  remarkable  manner  with 
the  Koreans  of  to-day.  As  to  the  more  advanced  Dravidian 
peoples  some  authorities  see  a  Mongolian  type  and  some  do 
not  but  even  those  who  do  not  see  it  believe  that  the  difiFer- 
ence  between  them  and  the  more  aboriginal  types  is  due  to  a 
long  period  of  cultivation  and  of  intermixture  with  Aryan 
peoples.  The  question  then  arises  whether  or  not  the  less 
civilized  Dravidians  are  the  typical  Dravidians.  As  quoted 
above,  a  change  would  naturally  be  toward  a  Caucasian  type 
rather  than  toward  a  Mongolian  type,  and  other  things  being 
equal  we  always  expect  development  to  be  upward  rather 
than  downward;  so  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  such  tribes  as 
theGond  are  the  most  typical  Dravidians.  To  make  this  point 
more  clear  let  us  suppose  that  .someone  wishes  to  learn  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  aborigines  of  America  in  order  to 
compare  them  with  the  wild  tribes  of  northern  Siberia. 
Would  he  go  to  western  New  York  State  where  there  are  the 
remnants  of  Indian  tribes  engaged  in  peaceful  agricultural 
pursuits,  living  in  ordinary  houses  and  dressing  in  ordinary 
European  clothing?  Would 'he  not  rather  seek  out  those 
tribes  which  have  been  least  in  contact  with  the  white  man  and 
are  least  removed  from  their  aboriginal  status?  So  it  is  that 
we  say  with  confidence  that  if  we  are  to  find  out  whether  the 
Korean  and  Dravidian  physical  types  are  alike  we  must  not  go 
to  the  Dravidian  peoples  who  have  been  most  affected  by  out- 
side influences,  but  those  who  have  remained  the  most  seclud- 
ed. JuQging  from  such  a  standard  as  this  we  think  it  has 
been  proved  by  the  above  quotitions  that,  whether  the  Kor- 
eans came  to  Korea  from  the  south,  originally  from  India,  or 
not,  there  is  noihijt^  in  the  physical  ar^umeyii  that  militates 
against  the  theory. 

We  have  received  from  Rev.  Alex  Kenraure  an  interest- 
ing item  in  this  connection.  In  London  he  met  a  Mr. 
Knowles  who  has  been  making  a  special  study  of  the  phonetic 
systems  of  India  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  an  alphabet 
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for  the  blind.  The  Korean  alphabet  and  phonetic  sj'stem  were 
submitted  to  him  to  see  whether  his  scheme  for  the  blind 
would  apply  to  Korean.  His  statement  was,  **This  is  Tamil 
through  and  through."  So.  though  vocabularies  may  shift 
and  change,  phonetic  systems  and,  still  more,  grammatical 
peculiarities  remain.  Practically  the  sjirae  thing  was  said  by 
one  of  the  missionaries  in  Korea  who  had  worked  six  years 
among  the  Dravidian  peoples.  He  said  that  when  he  first 
came  to  Korea  the  language  sounded  singularly  familiar.  He 
felt  as  if  he  ought  to  understand  it  without  study. 


From  Fusan  to  Wonsan  by  Pack-pony. 

The  next  day  was  Tuesday.  We  proceeded  north  along 
the  coast,  passing  through  numerous  thriving  fishing-villages. 
The  first  part  of  the  day's  trip  was  through  a  thickly  populated 
region,  but  along  in  the  afternoon  we  entered  a  rough,  lonely 
mountain  country.  At  this  point  the  spurs  of  the  mountain 
range  run  down  into  the  sea,  making  countless  bold  and  rug- 
ged promontories.  Our  road  was  over  a  long  succession  of 
passes,  between  which  we  would  often  traverse  the  shore  of 
a  deep  bay.  Generally  these  had  a  beautiful  sandy  beach.  In 
this  rough  country  it  was  only  occasionally  that  we  would  see 
a  gentleman^s  tiled  house  tucked  away  in  some  sheltered  nook, 
with  a  little  bunch  of  thatched  houses  about  it.  The  imagina- 
tion was  taxed  to  its  utmost  in  guessing  how  these  people 
lived.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  considerable  agricultur- 
al life  though  we  suspected  that  back  among  the  hills  or  per- 
liaps  across  the  higher  land  there  might  be  fields  that  they 
could  cultivate.  We  were  given  to  understand  that  these 
tiled  houses  of  the  gentry  represented  better  times  in  the  past 
but  that  now  the  tiles  themselves  were  all  the  wealth  these 
men  could  boast.  In  speaking  of  this  rough  mountainous 
country  there  is  a  natural  suggestion  of  trees  and  forests,  but 
we  must  remember  that  it  was  all  bare  of  trpes.  .  The  scenery 
was  bleak  and  forbidding,  though  frequently  grand.  It  was  in 
almost  all  respects  the  very  opposite  of  scenery  in  Japan. 
Whatever  beauty  there  was  consisted  in  wide  prospects  of  ser- 
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rated  mountain  ranges  and  the  expanse  of  ocean.  There  was  a 
complete  absence  of  mere  picturesqueness,  which  is  such  a 
charming  feature  of  Japanese  scenery.  The  bare  earth,  the 
broad  sea,  the  over-arching  sky — these  were  all  ;  and  yet,  to 
the  keen  imagination  the.se  may  be  fully  as  charming  as  the 
more  finished  .scenery  of  Japan.  One  is  ever  conscious  of;the 
large,  the  fundamental,  the  basic  things  of  nature,  and  there 
results  a  kind  of  exhilaration  which  is  different  from  anything 
which  Japanese  scenery  commonly  inspires.  It  is  the  difference 
between  Colorado  and  New  Hampshire,  between  the  Ru.ssian 
steppes  and  rural  England. 

Throughout  this  region  the  only  really  prosperous  people 
seemed  to  be  the  fishing  folk.  Their  houses  were  cleaner  and 
better  than  those  of  the  others.  This  day  a  hundred  //  ride 
brought  us  to  the  prefectural  town  of  Yung- hit.  which  present- 
ed no  features  worthy  of  remark. 

The  next  day  our  way  again  lay  along  the  coast,  several 
iarge  villages  being  passed.  The  numerous  .salt  farms  that 
we  .saw  on  this  day  are  worthy  of  more  than  casual  notice. 
In  this  part  of  Korea  are  found  .some  of  the  most  important 
.salt  manufacturing  centers.  A  description  of  one  of  the 
''works"  will  suffice  for  all.  Imagine  then  a  field  of  about 
two  acres,  divided  down  the  middle  by  a  row  of  huge  eartheu 
pots  perforated  beneath  and  banked  tip  with  reeds  and  rice: 
matting.  The  perfectly  smooth  and  even  fields  are  loosely 
covered  two  inches  thick  with  a  fine  black  loam,  like  a  newly 
plowed  and  carefully  harrovTed  field.  Sea  water  is  brought  io 
wo€xien  pipes  and  emptied  into  a  ditch  which  run*  around  the 
field.  From  this  ditch  the  water  is  scooped  up  in  long-handled 
dippers  and  .sprayed  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  black 
loam.  After  partial  evaporation,  wooden- toothed  rakes  are 
drawn  across  the  fields  by  bullocks  or  cows.  This  turns  up 
the  loam  and  gives  a  better  opp>ortunity  for  the  water  to 
evaporate.  This  process  she)ws  that  beneath  the  black  )oan> 
there  is  a  hard  bed  of  earth,  like  a  well  packed  tennis  court,, 
probably  made  of  clay.  It  is  raked  again  and  again  until  fair- 
ly dry  and  then  more  salt  water  is  thrown  on.  The  proces.** 
is  repeated  until  the  loam  is  quite  saturated  with  salt.  The« 
with  large  scrapers  the  loam  is  drawn  up  in  to  heaps  beside  the 
central  line   of  pots.     After  the  pots  have  been  aearly  filled 
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with  the  loam,  sea  water  is  poured  on,  enotls^h  to  fill  them  to 
the  brim.  This  water  passing  through  the  loam  takes  up  the 
salt  and  comes  out  below  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy  brown  liquid. 
The  loam  is  then  taken  from  the  pots  and  spread  out  over  the 
field  to  be  again  utilized.  Near  the  pots  there  hangs  a  huge 
clay  pan,  six  inches  deep  and  twenty  feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide. 
It  is  supported  from  above  by  rows  of  stout  poles  from  each  of 
which  hang  chains  that  are  fastened  to  hooks  in  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle  or  pan.  The  heavy  bnne  is  poured  into  this  pan  and 
a  hot  fire  of  pine  brush  is  kept  burning  t.  aeath.  The  salt  is 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  is  scraped  oflF  and  p  icked 
in  bags.  It  is  a  wet,  grayish  looking  substance.  Some  of  the 
salt  fields  were  lying  * 'fallow"  and  we  learned  that  after  a 
time  the  black  loam  lo.ses  its  power  of  holding  the  salt,  but  if 
left    unworked  for   a  few  weeks  will  then  regain  this  power. 

Along  through  this  section  we  could  gain  magnificent 
views  of  the  white  peaks  of  the  main  range  of  mountains  tar 
the  west.  Game  too  was  plentiful.  Swans,  geese  and  ducks 
abounded,  and  it  was  her^  that  my  companion,  a  few  months 
later,  bagged  a  wild  boar  of  300  pounds  weight.  We  were 
amazed  and  delighted  at  the  beauty  of  the  granite  rock  that 
cropped  out  all  about  us.  If  was  now  red,  now  green,  now 
black,  often  with  a  plentiful  admixture  of  quartz.  Many  of 
the  fishermen's  houses  were  surrounded  with  beautiful  stone 
walls,  built  of  smooth  water- worn  stones  from  the  beach. 
They  were  three  feet  thick  and  six  teet  high.  Many  of  these 
houses  were  built  immediately  on  the  water's  edge  and  it  look- 
ed as  if  an  east  blow  would  send  the  surf  over  them.  As  we 
went  north  there  was  a  perceptible  change  in  the  style  of  the 
houses.  To  the  south  the  houses  had  been  only  one  kandQ^^p 
but  now  they  hard  at?  extension  of  the  roof  which  formed  a 
sort  of  verandah  in  front,  and  further  north  .still  the  houses 
were  two  kan  deep.  At  this  point  we  were  near  the  line 
which  formed  the  border  between  the  ancient  Kingdom  of 
Silla  and  that  of  Ye-mftk  and  it  is  probable  that  these  local 
differences  have  survived  from  very  early  times.  A  notice- 
able feature  was  the  whitewash  used  on  some  of  the  houses, 
which  gave  them  a  very  neat  appearance,  and  some  were 
washed    with   a    blue  color   making  them  still  more  striking. 

In    spite   of  the   fact    that    we  were    GOBtiuually  pasiiing 
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through  fishing  villaj^es  we  could  get  very  few  fish  to  eat. 
They  are  all  shipped  off  inland  as  soon  as  caught  and  to  get 
them  was  as  diflBcnlt  as  to  buy  tinned  butter  in  France  or 
condensed  milk  in  Switzerland. 

Pi-yang  was  the  first  prefectural  town  we  struck  after 
crossing  the  border  from  Kyung-sang  Province  to  Kang-wun. 
It  lies  back  from  the  sea  on  a  small  stream  and  the  view  of 
the  sea  is  cut  off  bv  a  low  range  of  hills.  Passing  directly 
through  we  kept  on  to  a  fishing  village  on  the  beach.  We  had 
great  difiBculty  in  finding  a  place  to  put  up.  There  was  no 
inn  and  the  people,  while  not  hostile,  were  quite  apathetic. 
By  dint  of  considerable  persuasion  we  secured  a  room,  but 
had  to  improvise  a  horse  stable.  We  went  to  sleep  to  the 
sound  of  dashing  waves.  When  my  companion  waked  in  the 
morning  to  call  up  the  grooms  to  feed  the  horses,  he  heard  a 
swishing  noise  which  sounded  just  like  horses  nosing  their 
feed  in  search  of  stray  beans,  and  with  a  sigh  of  content  lay 
back  to  have  another  nap.  An  hour  later  he  learned  that  it 
was  merely'  the  noise  of  water  on  the  beach  that  he  had  heard, 
and  so  we  were  late  in  getting  off. 

Forty  //further  on  we  struck  the  town  of  Ul-chiu,  celebrat- 
ed in  song  and  story.  It  was  here  that  the  Japanese  made  a 
stand  in  their  retreat  from  Seoul  three  centuries  ago.  They 
were  besieged  by  the  combined  Chinese  and  Korean  armies 
^iud  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  when,  to  their  joy,  a 
small  fleet  of  Japanese  boats  came  up  the  coast  from  another 
station  to  the  south  and  brought  them  food  and  succor.  The 
road  up  to  this  town  was  in  a  terrible  state.  It  was  away 
from  the  coast  and  fearfully  cut  up  by  the  summer  rains.- 
The  country  was  utterly  desolate.  There  were  no  fields,  no 
villages,  no  houses,  no  trees  until  we  neared  the  town  and  saw 
in  the  distance  a  row  of  persimmon  trees  half  a  mile  long. 
Our  horses  waded  the  stream  and  we  stopped  at  an  inn  ou  the 
farther  bank,  where  we  met  a  Japanese  physician  who  had 
come  three  months  before  and  had  bung  out  his  "shingle" 
but  had  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Kore;ins, 
of  Ul-chin  at  least,  still  had  more  faith  in  bear's  gall  and  stew- 
ed centipedes  than  in  all  the  triumphs  of  Western  pharmacy. 
He  was  al)out  to  shake  the  dust  of  Ul-chin  off  his  feet  and  go 
to  sujie  happier  clime. 
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We  found  Ul-chin  to  be  a  long  straggling:  town  in  i^at 
semi-ruinous  condition. that  is  characteristic  of  so  many  pre- 
fectural  towns  in  Korea.  At  this  point  my  friend  Mr.  A. 
and  I  had  to  part  company,  he  to  return  to  his  work  in  the 
south  and  1  to  push  northward  to  Kang-neung  where  I  was 
to  meet  my  friend  Dr.  H.  from  Wonsan  who  was  to  come 
down  that  far  to  meet  me.  It  is  from  Ul-chin  that  the 
Koreans  take  boat  to  visit  Ul-leung  Island  which  on  mod- 
ern maps  is  called  Dagelet.  Here  is  where  the  famous 
fights  between  wild  cats  and  rats  are  said  to  occur.  Tradition 
affirms  that  the  islanders  were  conquered  by  Silla  generals 
who  put  great  wooden  lions  in  the  prows  of  their  boats  and 
frightened  the  people  into  surrender  even  before  the  troops 
were  disembarked. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Saturday  I  stopped  at 
the  market  town  of  Sam-ch*uk,  for  if  I  passed  that  place  there 
was  no  other  inn  within  forty  //.  Alone  in  a  strange  country 
and  among  p>eople  whose  language  I  knew  hardly  at  all,  it  will 
not  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that  I  was  intensely  lonesome  ; 
and  it  can  readily  be  believed  that  when  two  Korean  Christians 
came  along,  who  had  been  sent  ahead  by  Dr.  H.  to  meet  me, 
I  was  delighted.  Here  was  some  connection  again  with  the 
outside  w^ould.  Of  all  lonesome  places  on  this  planet  give  me 
the  eastern  coast  of  Korea  and  one  of  those  Rip  Van  Winkle 
towns  that  have  overslept  themselves  not  twenty  years  but 
twenty  generations. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  w^s  a  busy  one  in  that  town,  for 
it  was  market  day.  The  contrast  between  that  day  and  the 
day  before  was  as  great  in  the  town  as  it  had  been  in  my 
spirits.  There  was  a  large  square  about  which  were  grouped 
a  number  of  straggling  inns  which  do  business  mainly  on 
these  market  days.  And  all  about  the  square  were  ten)porary 
booths  erected  for  the  merchants.  Early  in  the  morning 
people  came  trooping  in  from  all  directions  wMth  their  goods 
carried  by  ponies,  donke5's,  bullocks,  cows  or  on  their  own 
backs.  Not  a  wheeled  vehicle  was  seen.  Such  a  thing  would 
be  as  great  a  novelty  on  the  east  coast  as  the  first  railway 
train  was  on  the  west  coast.  They  brought  native  and  foreign 
cotton  goods,  rice,  fruits,  kerosene  oil.  cattle,  pipes,  tobacco, 
silk  thread,  cotton  thread,  buttons,  needles  and  a  long  line  of 
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knick-knacks  and  sundries.  The  shouting  and  struggling, 
the  laughter  and  jokes,  the  haggling  and  bargainitig  were  fast 
and  furious.  That  town  was  like  a  man  who  is  subject  to  fits, 
lying  half  dead  most  of  the  time  but  when  one  of  the  parox- 
ysms come  on  raising  a  most  unconscionable  row.  It  illustrated 
beautifully  one  of  the  results  of  a  state  of  society  in  which 
barter  forms  the  principle  means  for  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities. Everybody  had  something  to  sell  and  something 
to  buy  and  as  everybody  wanted  to  sell  first  and  buy  after- 
wards that  square  resembled  a  hive  of  distracted  bees.  By 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  **edge  was  worn  off*'  and 
people  began  to  take  things  a  little  easier.  Though  wine 
flowed  freely  all  day  long  yet  I  saw  no  intoxicated  people  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  even  then  there  were  but  few. 

Throughout  the  day  two  native  colporteurs  read  the 
Scriptures  to  any  who  would  stop  and  listen,  and  three  street 
meetings  were  held  at  which  people  stopped  and  paid  polite 
attention.  There  was  no  rowdyism  or  trouble  of  any  kind. 
Some  small  books  were  given  away  and  the  next  morning 
several  men  came  and  purchased  others.  This  market  day 
explained  the  almost  total  absence  of  shops  or  stores.  People 
do  all  their  buying  and  selling  on  the  market  day  and  then 
shut  up  shop  until  the  next  one  comes. 

The  next  day  I  had  a  stiff  hundred  //  to  make  before 
reaching  Kang-neung,  so  an  early  start  was  made.  It  was 
a  lonely  and  desolate  road  over  two  considerable  mountain 
passes,  the  first  of  which  was  a  steady  climb  of  three  miles. 
The  last  forty  //  were  all  down  hill  to  the  valley  in  which 
the  town  lies,  some  distance  back  from  the  coast.  It  is  a 
walled  city  lying  on  the  north  side  of  a  little  stream  which  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  wall  is  badly  dilapidated  and  the 
situation  is  not  imposing,  as  the  town  has  no  hill  back  of  it. 
It  was  not  until  dark  that  we  entered  the  gate  and  then 
we  learned  that  the  cholera  was  raging  so  fiercely  that 
Dr.  H.  had  gone  thirty  //  to  the  north  and  put  up  at  an 
inn.  We  found  a  nicfe  clean  inn  and  would  have  had 
a  good  night's  rest  had  it  not  been  for  the  constant  firing 
of  guns,  whereby  the  Koreans  were  trying  to  scare  off 
cholera  devils.  We  had  intended  to  stop  here  a  few  days  but 
this  was  out  of  the  question.    Leaving  the  city  I  climbed  a  hill 
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and  obtained  a  good  view  of  the  town,  which  is  a  compact 
one  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  farming  country.  This  town 
is  numbered  among  the  twenty-one  capitals  of  Korea,  for  in 
very  early  times  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Ye  Kingdom.  It 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  but  was 
later  absorbed  by  the  Southern  kingdom  of  Silla.  The  Silla 
conquerors  here  dug  up  a  seal  which  was  adopted  as  the  royal 
seal  of  Silla.  It  is  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  since 
Kang-neung  fell  from  her  high  estate. 

Hurrying  on  I  found  Dr.  H.  waiting  for  me  at  his  inn 
and  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  grasping  an  Anglo  Saxon 
hand  and  looking  into  the  face  of  a  * 'white  man.** 


A  Leaf  from  Korean  Astrology. 

The  last  division  of  the  book  that  we  have  been  discussing 
is  called  the  ''Guide  for  the  Celebrated  Physician**  and  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  household  medical  book.  It  is  divided  into 
there  parts,  (i)  female  complaints,  (2)  children's  diseases.  ^3) 
bites  of  insects  or  animals.  The  fact  that  meu*s  diseases  are 
nowhere  mentioned  but  only  those  of  women  and  children 
shows  us  this  book  is  consulted  almost  exclusively  by  women, 
a  fact  which  should  not  surprise  us  when  we  remember  that 
it  is  the  women  of  Korea  who  cling  to  Buddhism  and  to  the 
various  superstitions  that  have  emanated  from  and  have 
been  fostered  by  that  cult. 

As  to  the  first  section,  treating  of  female  complaints,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  the  curious  details  here  given, 
except  to  mention  some  of  the  remarkable  remedies  recom- 
mended. For  one  complaint  a  poultice  of  cow-dung  is  recom- 
mended, for  another  the  eating  of  twenty-one  ginko  nuts,  for 
another  boiled  sun-flower  seeds  One  form  of  disease  is  cured 
by  splitting  the  kernel  of  an  apricot  seed,  writing  the  word 
sun  on  one  part  and  the  word  fnoo7i  on  the  other,  sticking  the 
two  parts  together  with  honey  and  then  eating  them.  Another 
remedy  is  to  drink  water  in  which  the  iron  pin  of  a  nether 
mill-stone  has  been  boiled.     Another  convincing  argument  is 
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the  swallowing  of  three  small  live  frogs,  or  if  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient take  seven  Quelparte  mushrooms,  fourteen  jujubes  and 
a  handful  of  gluten  rice  and  boil  them  together  and  eat  them. 
Boiled  magpie  taken  internally  or  sea- weed  poultice  externally 
are  used,  as  well  as  four  boiled  dog's  feet. 

Children's  diseases  are  treated  rather  fully.  A  case  of 
overfeeding  is  remedied  by  drinking  the  water  in  which 
burned  chicken-intestines  have  been  boiled. 

Nausea,  Drink  water  in  which  burned  hair  has  been 
boiled. 

hidigestion.  Catch  a  toad,  lay  him  on  his  back,  punch 
him  three  times  in  the  stomach  with  a  stalk  of  the  sorghum 
plant.  Then  wrap  the  toad  in  yellow  earth  and  bind  him 
tightly  with  string.  After  burning  him  to  death  in  the  fire 
throw  the  remains  of  the  toad  away,  but  put  the  yellow  earth 
in  water  and  take  a  spoonful  frequently.  In  the  very  nature 
of  things  this  should  effect  a  cure,  but  if  it  fails,  remove  the 
entrails  from  a  hen  and  in  the  abdominal  cavity  put  a  piece  of 
ot  wood  (varnish  tree)  and  sew  up  the  orifice.  After  boiling, 
throw  away  the  wood  and  eat  the  hen. 

Unnatural  appetite.  Buy  a  flock  of  domestic  pigeons  and 
watch  them  eat  three  times  a  day.  But  a  radical  cure  is  ef- 
fected by  boiling  a  toad,  an  onion  and  some  black  pepper  to- 
gether and  taking  in  moderate  doses. 

Fits,  Boiled  honey-suckle  flowers  and  red  ink  taken  in- 
ternally, or  better  still  the  saliva  of  a  black  cow  taken 
'*straight.'*  These  failing  you  should  try  warm  blood  from 
the  tip  of  a  white  dog's  ear. 

Mouth  disease.  Let  the  child's  parent  take  salt  in  his 
mouth  and  with  the  saliva  make  a  little  mud  ball  and  paste  it 
on  top  of  the  child's  head.     This  will  cure  the  sore  mouth. 

Erysipelas.  Anoint  with  pig's  gall,  but  first  suck  the 
part  affected. 

Small-pox.  When  the  disease  begins  be  sure  that  no 
uncooked  food  or  cold  food  or  anything  that  smells  of  oil  or 
grease  comes  into  the  house.  Let  no  one  in  the  house  comb 
his  hair  or  wash  clothes.  L-t  no  priest  or  sorcaress  enter  the 
place  and  rigidly  exclude  persimmons,  pears,  jujubes,  peaches, 
apricots,  cherries,  lemons,  potatoes  and  oranges  ;  but  chestnuts 
ouly  may  be  brought  in. 
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Koreans  not  only  •*catch  cold**  in  the  winter  but  they 
**catch  hot**  in  the  summer.  Just  what  is  meant  is  hard  to 
say.  Take  a  handful  of  peach  leaves,  put  them  on  a  stone 
and  macerate,  put  them  in  water  and  strain  off  the  liquid  and 
take  internally.  If  the  attack  is  severe  take  five  garlics,  one 
handful  of  dirt  from  a  very  hot  street,  mash  the  garlic  and 
dirt  together,  put  the  mixture  in  well  water  and  administer. 
It  will  surely  bring  the  patient  round.  Another  remedy  is  a 
decoction  of  azalea  flowers.  Another  is  dried  white  peach 
flowers  powdered  anl  mixed  with  sorghum  seed  and  made  into 
a  cake. 

Temporary  insanity.  Take  ten  strands  of  sea-weed,  the 
grease  from  two  old  hens,  the  **beards"  of  fifty  red  clams, 
and  three  measures  of  gluten  rice.  Make  a  batter  of  all  these. 
Dry  it  and  then  make  soup  of  it.  This  will  effect  a  cure 
after  two  or  three  doses. 

Diarrhoea.  Take  dried  persimmons  and  pomgranates. 
Boil  them  together  and  eat  them.* 

Dysentery.  Make  a  flour  of  a  burnt  rabbit*s  skin  ;  add  it 
to  wine  and  drink.  Or  again,  take  yellow  clay  that  has  never 
before  been  dug,  let  it  be  rained  upon  and  then  dried  ;  mix  it 
with  honey  and  eat.  If  the  case  is  a  chronic  one  take  out  the 
entrails  of  an  old  hen,  fill  the  abdominal  cavity  with  angle- 
worms, boil  the  fowl  very  thoroughly,  remove  the  angle- 
worms and  eat  the  hen.  Hen's  eggs  taken  freely  are  also  very 
good  for  this  disease. 

'* The  Inside  Sickness.''  Drink  a  decoction  of  bamboo 
leaves. 

Syphilis.  Burn  a  mole  to  ashes,  mix  with  wine  and  drink. 
If  it  induces  perspiration  a  cure  will  be  effected.  If  the  mole 
is  first  smeared  with  honey,  water  will  do  as  well  as  wine. 
Another  remedy  is  the  scalded  juice  of  the  taro.  The  ashes  of 
a  burned  weasel  is  also  recommended.  In  advanced  stages  of 
the  disease,    take   three   dried    cicadae   and   grind  them  to  a 


♦Yi  Hang-bok,  the  great  minister  of  the  time  of  the  Japanese  Invasion, 
is  said  to  have  discovered  a  spring  on  the  side  of  Nam-san  whose 
waters  are  heavier  that  that  of  other  springs  and  which  will  cure 
the  diarrhoea  almost  immediately.  The  spring  is  called  ''Medicine 
Water  Place,*'  and  is  situated  below  ''Oriole  CHff." 
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powder,  divide  into  three  portions,  mix  with  wine  and  take  in- 
the  morning  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Lvnt^s.  Eat  a  boiled  hedgehog.  Drink 
a  decoction  of  dried  *'sand  ginseng'*  every  day  for  a  month. 
Boil  thoroughly  finely  cut  seeds  of  the  yti-ja  or  lemon,  and 
take  three  doses. 

Boil  in  five  bowls  of  water  three  handfiils  of  mulberry 
leaves  taken  from  the  south  side  of  the  tree.  When  the 
water  is  boiled  down  to  one  bowlful  take  in  three  doses. 

Such  are  samples  of  remedies  recommended  by  this  do- 
mestic receipt  book.  In  no  case  is  the  patient  advised  to  call 
in  a  regular  physician.  In  this  resp>ect  it  corresponds  close- 
ly with  numerous  patent  medicine  advertisements  in  the  west 
and  doubtless  with  similarly  deplorable  results.  Among 
other  queer  remedies  are  the  following ;  the  small  lobe  of  an 
ox  liver,  ground  squirel  de-haired  with  scalding  water  and 
then  boiled  :  the  hashed  flesh  of  the  marsh  hen  or  coot  mixed 
with  bean  flour  ;  burned  hair  in  wine  ;  india-ink  ;  snake  fleshy 
boiled  flesh  of  a  fowl  that  has  been  fed  on  worms  from  the 
decayed  body  of  a  snake  ;  oak  wood  ashes  ;  dried  cow  manure ; 
hedgehog  fat;  powdered  fish  scales;  p>ear  juice  ;  three  boiled 
ravens  ;  baked  dragon-fly  with  legs  and  wings  removed  ;  snake 
skin  ;  feces  of  the  angle-worm  ;  bear's  gall;  milk  of  a  white 
dog;  rat  gall;  powdered  ivory;  hemp  juice,  for  tiger  bites; 
live  frogs,  for  mad  dog  bite  ;  or  juice  of  apricot  seeds;  juice 
steeped  from  mulberry  leaves,  for  snakebite;  taro  flour,  for 
bee  stings  ;  two  snails  made  into  a  poultice,  for  centipede  bite. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the 
book  this  portion  has  nothitig  to  do  with  spirits  or  goblins,, 
though  disease  is  very  frequently  attributed  to  them.  The 
Consideration  of  this  subject  will  be  reserved  for  a  future 
paper  dealing  with  demoniacal  possession  and  exorcisoa. 


Odds  and  Ends* 

A   Novel  ^  *   Kang  yun    was  a  young    gentleman  of 

Mall  Delivery.         ^"^^^"^  '^"  ^^^^    travels  in  the   country.     At 

Kang-neung,  an    important    town  on    the 

eastern  coast,  he  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  tke  family. 
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The  rules  of  etiqnette  are  less  strict  in  the  country  than  in 
Seoul  and  thus  he  was  thrown  more  or  less  into  the  company 
of  the  daughter  of  the  house.  The  result  was  that  they  fell  in 
love  with  each  other  and  one  day  as  she  was  returning  from  a 
neighbor's  house  the  young  man  met  her  and  asked  her  to  be- 
come his  wife.  Of  course  this  was  quite  irregular  but  love  is 
proverbially  contemptuous  of  artificial  barriers.  She  told  him 
that  if  both  their  parents  consented  she  would  become  his 
wife.  Thus  far  the  course  of  love  ran  smooth,  but  when  the 
boy  returned  to  Seoul  he  found  that  his  father  had  already 
picked  out  a  bride  for  him  and  given  his  word  for  the  match. 
So  there  was  no  use  in  protesting,  The  girl  also  was  married 
to  a  neighbor's  son  for  whom  she  cared  not  at  all.  In  her 
mind  she  wa.s  already  Yi's  wife  for  she  had  pledged  her  love 
to  him. 

Now  this  young  woman  had  a  little  pond  behind  her 
house  in  which  she  kept  some  pet  fish  and  often  she  would  go 
and  sit  beside  the  water  and  pour  out  her  tale  of  sorrow  to 
these  notoriously  sympathetic  creatures.  One  night  she 
dreamed  that  one  of  her  fish  said  to  her,  **If  you  will  write  a 
letter  to  him  I  will  deliver  it."  This  drenm  was  so  vivid  that 
the  impression  could  not  be  shaken  off.  She  wrote  a  note  to 
her  farmer  sweetheart  and  threw  it  into  the  pond.  The  next 
day  letter  and  fish  had  disappeared. 

That  same  morning  young  Yi,  in  Seoul,  went  out  to  the 
market  to  buy  a  fish  for  his  dinner.  He  secured  a  plump  one 
but  when  his  servant  opened  it  a  letter  was  found  in  its 
stomach.  Yi  read  it  with  amazement  and  delight.  It  was 
plain  that  heaven  was  interfering  to  bring  about  his  heart's 
desire.  He  showed  the  letter  to  his  father  who  went  to  Kang- 
neung  and  had  an  interview  with  the  young  woman.  As  she 
was  able  to  repeat  the  contents  of  the  note,  word  for  word,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Ceremonies  and  the  gov- 
ernment granted  a  special  di.^prensation  in  the  case,  and  the 
young  woman's  marriage  was  annulled  and  by  another  special 
ordinance  Yi  Kang-yfin  was  allowed  two  legal  wives. 

r,  ^  ,  As  children  in  the  west  count  the  buttons  ou 
Fortune's        ,    .      ,    ,  ,  ,      ^ 

Formula.        their  clothes  and  repeat  the  formula 

Rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man.  thief  ; 
Doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  chief — 

and  say  that  the  natue  O'U  whtci^i  the  last  button  falls  will  tell 
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the  future  status  of  the  owner,  so  the  Koreans  tell  the  fortune 

of  a  boy  by  asking  him  which  season  of  the  year  he  likes  the 

best.  Spring,   Summer.   Autumn  or  Winter.      If  he  sa5^s  the 

Spring,  it  means  that  he  will  be  rich,  for  as  they  say  in  poetic 

diction  '*The  four  quarters  of  the  lotus  pond  are  full  of  spring 

water, ' '  meaning  that  as  the  melting  snows  of  spring  pour  their 

streams  into  the  brimming  pond,  so  the  good  things  of  life  will 

pour  in    upon    the    fortunate  youth.     If  he  says    Summer,  it 

means    that    he    will    obtain    high   ofBcial   postion,    or  **The 

summer  clouds  are  piled  up  like  glorious  mountain  peaks,'* 

referring  to  the  prominence  of  theofiScial.   If  he  says  Auturan» 

it  means  that  he  will   become    famous,  for  **The  rich  autumn 

moon  shines  over  all  the  earth'*  as  his  fame  shall  reach  to  the 

remotest  lands.     If  he  says  Winter  it  means  that  he  will  be  a 

man    of  powerful  and  heroic  mould.     *'0n  the  mountain  pass 

in   the  deid  of  winter  the  only  green  thing    is  the  majestic 

pine,'*  illustrative  of  his  preeminence  and  nobility. 

^    -.       ,   .  The  teacher  told    his   pupil  to  write  a  ten- 

A  Mural  from  ,,  ,  ,  .  c       ^ 

Qo*ban2  syllable  poem  on    the   game  of  go-bang,  or 

padiik.       The    boy    seized    his    pen    and 
wrote : — 

•*In  the  war  between  the  black  and  white,  victory  means 
the  building  of  a  house." 

In  the  game  of  paduk,  which  rivals  the  royal  game  of 
'chess,  the  object  is  to  enclose  spaces  on  the  board  with  one*s 
own  men,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  enemy's.  Each  of  these 
enclosed  spaces  is  called  a  "'house.''  Now  a  house  is  a  useful 
thing  and  the  poem  means  that  war,  in  order  to  be  of  use, 
must  not  be  merely  destructive  but  must  be  constructive  as 
well.  To  fight  only  to  destroy  an  enemy  is  mere  savagery. 
There  must  be  behind  it  the  building  up  of  some  great  prin- 
ciple to  give  it  .sanction. 

A  rosti  ChMmhyang    or    'Immersed    perfume'*    is    a 

Druff  Chinese  and  Korean  drug  made  of   agallochum 

wood  that  has  been  submerged  in  the  sea  for  a 
thousand  years  !  The  tree  is  .said  to  grow  in  Korea  but,  as 
might  be  supposed,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  that  has  been 
submerged  a  thousand  years.  In  fact  a  thousand  years  is  not 
necessary  to  the  proJucti^n  of  a  very  fair  quality  of  ^^*/w- 
kyang.     We  saw  a  piece  the  other  day  which  came  from  the 
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coast  of  Whang-hn  Province  and  was  said  to  have  been  sub- 
merged five  hundred  years.  It  is  ground  to  a  powder  and 
boiled.  It  costs  about  four  times  as  much  as  ginseng  of  equal 
weight. 

*'Once  upon  a  time"  a  newly  appointed  gover- 
Qovernor  °^^  ^^  Kyung-sang  Province  went  to  his  post  in 

Taiku  but  within  four  days  suddenly  died. 
Another  was  sent  and  he  followed  the  bad  example  of  the  first. 
A  third  was  sent  but  news  cam:;  back  that  he  too  died  in  the 
same  mysterious  manner.  Now  the  governorship  of  that 
province  is  generally  considered  a  pretty  *'good  thing"  but 
after  three  governors  had  died  in  succession  there  was  a  visi- 
ble falling  off  in  applicants  for  the  position.  In  fact  no  one 
could  be  found  who  would  venture.  The  king  was  quite 
uneasy  over  the  situation  but  had  no  way  of  finding  out  where 
the  difficulty  lay.  Not  even  the  ajuns  of  Taiku  could  give 
any  reason  for  it.  In  every  case  the  governor  had  been  found 
dead  in  his  bed  the  third  morning  after  his  arrival. 

^t  this  juncture  one  of  the  officials  of  seung-ji  rank  pro- 
posed to  His  Majesty  that  he  should  be  sent  as  governor,  and 
boldly  offered  his  services.  The  king  was  much  moved  by 
the  man's  offer  to  go,  but  tried  to  dissuade  him.  The  official 
was  firm,  however,  in  his  determination  to  go  if  the  king  would 
send  him.  With  great  hesitation  the  latter  complied  and  some 
daj's  later  the  new  governor  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  triple 
tragedy. 

It  is  customary  for  newly  appointed  provincial  governors 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  office  three  days  after  their 
arrival  at  their  posts.  So  this  one  had  three  days  in  which 
to  set  in  order  his  affairs  before  assuming  the  reins  of 
government.  The  ajuns  looked  upon  him  with  wonder,  to 
think  that  he  would  thus  brave  almost  certain  death.  The 
first  and  second  nights  passed  without  any  trouble.  It  was 
the  third  night  that  was  to  be  feared.  As  evening  came  on 
the  governor  told  the  ajuns  to  sleep  as  usual  in  the  room  ad- 
joining his  own.  He  ordered  the  great  candles  lit,  two  of 
them,  as  large  around  as  a  man's  arm.  He  then  seated  him- 
self on  his  cushion,  completely  dressed,  folded  his  arms  and 
awaited  developments.  The  door  between  him  and  the  ajuns 
was  nearly  shut,  but  a  crack  an  inch  wide  gave  them  an  op- 
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portiinity  to  peep  in  from  time  to  time  and  see  what  was  going 
on.  Not  one  of  them  closed  his  eyes  in  sleep.  They  feared 
not  only  for  the  governor  but  for  themselves  as  well. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  and  still  the  governor  sat  as  mute 
as  a  statue,  but  wideawake.  About  midnight  a  wave  of  freez- 
ing cold  swept  through  the  house.  Each  ajun  shivered  like  a 
leaf,  not  from  cold  alone  but  because  they  knew  that  this  her- 
alded the  coming  of  a  spirit  from  the  dead.  The  candles 
flared  wildly  but  did  not  go  out,  as  is  usually  the  case  when 
spirits  walk  abroad. 

One  of  the  ajuns,  braver  than' the  rest,  crept  to  the  gov- 
ernor's door  and  looked  through  the  crack.  There  sat  the 
governor  as  calm  as  ever  while  in  the  center  of  the  room  stood 
the  figure  of  a  beautiful  girl  clad  in  rich  garments.  One  hand 
was  pressed  to  her  bosom  and  the  other  was  stretched  out  to- 
ward the  governor  as  if  in  supplication.  Her  face  was  as 
white  as  marble  and  about  it  plkyed  a  dim  mysterious  light  as 
if  from  another  world.  The  ahm  could  not  make  out  much 
of  the  conversation,  for  it  was  almost  finished  when  he  looked. 
Presently  the  figure  of  the  girl  faded  away  into  a  dark  corner 
of  the  room,  the  icy  pall  lifted,  and  she  was  gone. 

The  governor  called  the  ajuns  in  and  told  them  they  had 
no  need  to  fear  longer  ;  that  the  three  former  governors  had 
evidently  been  frightenedto  death  by  this  apparition  but  that 
there  was  no  more  danger.  He  bade  them  all  lie  down  in  his 
room  and  sleep.     The  rest  of  the  night  passed  quietly. 

In  the  morning  the  governor  assumed  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  his  first  command  was  to  send  to  the  town  of  Ch*il- 
wdn,  arrest  the  head  ajun^  tell  him  that  all  was  known  and 
wrest  a  confession  from  him  by  torture. 

This  was  done  and  the  wretch  confessed  that  in  order 
to  secure  his  dead  brother's  estate  he  had  killed  that  brother's 
only  daughter  and  buried  her  behiud  his  house.  The  body 
being  disinterred  was  found  to  be  perfectly  preserved.  It 
was   given   decent  burial  and  the  wicked  ajun  was  killed. 

So  the  spirit  of  the  girl  was  laid,  and  no  more  governors 
were  frightened  to  death  by  her  appeals  for  justice.  In  later 
years  this  same  governor  was  second  in  command  of  the  mili- 
tary expedition  against  the  traitor  Yi  Kwal  who  had  raised  a 
dangerous  insurrection  in  the  north.     This  was  early  in  the 
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seventeenth  century.  It  is  said  that  the  si)irit  of  this  girl 
used  to  appear  to  him  each  night  and  tell  him  how  to  dispose 
his  troops  upon  the  morrow  so  as  to  defeat  the  rebel.  The 
general  in  chief  acted  upon  his  suggestions  and  thus  it  was 
that  this  formidable  rebellion  was  so  easily  put  down. 


Editorial   Comment. 

In  our  last  issue,  in  the  report  of  the  trouble  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  in  Whang- hfi  Pro- 
vince, we  mentioned  certain  information  as  having  been 
transmitted  to  the  United  States  Legation.  We  failed  to 
notice  at  the  time  that  it  might  be  construed  as  having  come 
from  the  Legation  to  us.  This  was  by  no  means  the  case, 
and  insofar  as  anyone  has  been  led  to  suppose  this,  we  hasten 
to  apologize.  The  fact  that  the  matter  was  reported  to  the 
Legation  had  nothing  todo  with  our  argument  and  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  us  to  mention  the  Legation  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  facts  were  laid  before  us  by  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy and  responsible  parties,  and  it  never  occurred  to  us 
that  the  form  in  which  the  facts  were  published  might  possibly 
lay  the  Legation  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  given  out 
for  publication  evidence  in  a  case  whose  trial  was  still  pend- 
ing. 

The  papers  in  the  case  were  handed  us  by  parties  to 
whom  the  U.  S.  Minister  had  sent  them  at  the  request  of  their 
author,  on  finding  that  the  case  was  not  one  for  the  Minister *s 
interferance.  We  published  the  facts  at  the  request  of  these 
parties  and.  as  we  understood  from  them,  at  the  desire  of  the 
authors.  The  United  States  Minister  did  not  know  that  they 
were  to  be  published  and  has  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the 
publication  of  such  matter  previous  to  the  trial  of  the  case- 
It  was  the  feeling  of  the  people  interested  that  a  publication 
of  the  facts  would  do  something  to  ensure  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  case,  by  impressing  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  authorities  the  necessity  of  showing  that  the  Ko- 
reans were  committing  these  acts  without  authority  and 
against  the  wishes  of  the  foreign  priests. 
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In  our  former  issue  we  said  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  French  priests  had  been  abetting  the  Koreans 
in  these  illegal  acts.  In  this  we  intended  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  We  spoke  only  of  the  two  priests  in 
the  disturbed  district.  But  these  are  not  the  only  ones  in 
the  north,  and  our  inability  to  believe  that  these  special  men 
had  acted  so  far  contrary  to  their  own  words,  in  no  way 
weakened  the  evidence  given,  in  a  more  general  way,  Vjy 
missionaries  in  the  north,  to  the  effect  that  Roman  Catholic 
priests  had  encouraged  unlawful  practices.  But  the  facts 
which  the  trial  in  Hfi-ju  have  already  brought  to  light  show 
that,  even  in  these  two  cases,  our  belief  that  the  priests  were 
ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  their  aherents  were  defying 
the  law  was  misplaced,  for  one  of  them  acknowledged  to  the 
commissioner  that  he  was  responsible  for  many  of  these  acts. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  news  space  in  our  sprightly 
Kobe  contemporary  is  too  valuable  to  give  a  column  and  a 
half  to  quoting  news  which  in  his  next  issue  the  editor  takes 
pains  to  tell  his  readers  is  not  worthy  of  credence.  By  the 
way,  we  notice  that  he  made  no  mention  of  the  incriminating 
documents  which  we  published  in  their  original  form  with 
seals  attached.  We  venture  to  surmise  that  he  suspected 
there  was  something  in  it  after  all.  .We  learn  from  Hfi-ju  that 
the  acts  mentioned  in  our  last  issue  have  been  proven  before 
the  special  court  there,  as  well  as  many  others  of  like  nature, 
and  that,  too,  with  practically  no  denial  from  the  Koreans  who 
were  charged  with  the  crimes. 


News  Calendar. 

We  have  received  the  wedding  announcetneut  of  Mr.  James  S. 
Whitney  and  Mrs  Mary  Lyman  Gifford,  at  Mendota,  lll.,U.  S.  A.  The 
wedding  took  place  on  December  the  thirty-first. 

It  is  with  keen  regret  that  we  learn  of  the  death  of  the  infant 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W  ells,  of  Pyenj^-Yang.  Influenza  has  been 
sadly  prevalent  in  that  community  and  has  claimed  now  its  second  victim 
there  this  winter.  The  many  friends  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  sincerely 
sympathize  with  them  in  this  bereavement. 
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O.  Hayashi,  Rsq.,  the  Japanese  Minister,  returned  from  Japoan  nthe 
I3tli  inst.  on  a  Japanese  man-of-war.  He  was  welcomed  at  the  South 
Gate  station  >)y  a  lar^e  and  enthusiastic  company  of  Japanese. 

Yi  Yu-in  has  replaced  Chang  Wha-sik  as  Mayor  of  Seoul. 

The  new  Minister  to  Japan.  Ko  Yuug-heui.  carried  Yen  30,000  to  pay 
up  the  indebtedness  cf  Korean  government  students  in  Tokyo  to  the 
snm  of  yen  27920.  the  balance  to  be  used  for  their  benefit.  Yen  4  000 
were  also  sent  to  defray  expenses  of  Prince  Kui-whain  America.  All  the 
Korean  studenLs  in  Tokyo  are  ordered  beck  to  Korea. 

The  Mint  has  sent  up  to  the  ureasury  of  the  Household  during  the 
pa.«;t  four  months  nickel  money  to  the  amount  of  |2. 200,000  and  silver 
half  dollars  to  the  amount  of  $800,000. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  more  ex-prefects  are  to  be  arrested  and  ask- 
ed to  turn  over  to  the  government   viarious  amounts  of  arrears  of  taxes. 

The  past  month  has  seen  intresting  developments  in  the  matter  o| 
the  circulation  of  the  Japanese  P>ank  notes.  The  whole  history  of  the 
case  is  sunmied  up  as  follows.  : — 

Through  the  courtesy  of  H.  J.  Muhlensteth,  Esq.,  we  are  able  to  give 
below  a  statement  of  the  work  done  by  the  Telegraph  department  during 
I9r)2.  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  three  previous  years: — 
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It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Seoul-Fusan  Rail- 
way Company  has  given  to  Rev.  W.  C.  Swearer,  through  the  Japanese 
Consulate  in  Seoul,  the  sum  of  Yen  251),  n<  t,  as  they  say,  as  a  full  equiv- 
alent for  the  injuries  he  sustained  last  year  in  the  attack  that  was 
made  upon  him  and  others,  including  Bishop  Moore,  by  Japanese  coolies 
on  the  railway  em?)ankment  between  here  and  Su-wuu,  but  as  a  sign 
of  their  extreme  regret  that  the  affair  should  have  occurred.  It  will  be 
reujemberd  that  Mr.  Swearer  was  severely  injured  and  that  had  not  this 
attack  occurred  Rev.  H.  O.  Appenzeller  would  doubtless  still  be  among 
us.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Company  will  do  verj-  much  to  gi\'e 
the  foreign  public  confidence  in  their  good  intentions. 

Dr.  Philip  Jaisohn  writes  us  from  Philadelphia,  **I  am  at  present  en- 
gaged in  anatomical  and  biological  work  in  the  Wistar  Institute  of  An- 
atomy founded  in  this  city  by  General  Wi»tar  for  the  benefit  of  those 
"Who  are  interested  in  research  and  investigation  in  the  higher  branches 
of  anatomy  and  biology,  and  indirectly  to  instruct  the  medical  men  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  some  very  eminent  men  in 
these  branches  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  asscxHate  with  them. 
I  hope  some  day  the  Koreans  will  take  interest  in  these  sciences  and 
maintain  institutions  of  this  nature.'' 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  the  death  t  n  Jan. 
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i8th  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Baird's  youngest  child,  in  Pj'eng  Yang.  This 
infant  was  a  little  less  than  a  year  old.  The  parents  have  the  deep 
sympathy  of  their  many  friends  in  Korea  and  elsewhere. 

On  Jan.  19th  a  son  was  born  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W,  A.  Noble  of  Pyeng 
Yang. 

Min  Y  ing-don  the  Korean  Minister  in  London  writes  to  the  Korean 
government  regretting  that  Buddhism  and  mountain  worship  are  c«»m- 
ing  into  fashion  again  in  Korea  and  begs  that  the  matter  be  reconsidered 
and  no  more  money  wasted  on  these  things. 

Yun  Chi-ho  the  well-known  Superintendent  of  Trade  in  Wonsan  has 
been  asked  to  accept  the  position  of  An-hfik-sa.  which  means  a  general 
supervision  of  the  government,  of  South  Ham-gyung  Pr<)\-ince.  It  gives 
him  power  to  arraign  even  the  governor.  But  Mr.  Yun  says  his  health 
will  not  permit  him  to  undertake  the  duties  of  such  an  office 

The  native  paper  called  Whang-Sung  Sin-mun  has  been  unable  to 
collect  subscriptions  from  the  pro\inces  amounting  to  upwards  (»f  $7  000 
and  was  in  danger  of  collapse  but  friends  came  to  its  assistance  and  raised 
$600  which  ensures  a  continuance  of  that  excellent  paper.  It  is  said  that 
His  Majesty  has  ordered  the  Home  Office  to  see  that  the  outstanding 
debts  to  this  paper  be  promptly  collected. 

Ko  Yflng-heui  has  been  appointed  Minister  to  Japan. 
On  September  i  ith  the  Acting   Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  publish- 
ed an  order  prohibiting  the  use  by  Koreans  of  the  bank  note*;  of  tlit-  Dai 
Ichi  Ginko,  alleging  that  they  were  on Iv  bank  and   notgovernment  notes 
and  that  consequently  they  were  unsafe. 

On  Jan.  8th  Cho  Pyung-sik  the  Foreign  Minister  removed  the  pro- 
hibition and  stated  formally  that  the  people  might  use  the  notes  This 
was  not  merely  a  verbal  promise  to  the  bank  but  was  a  formal  document. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  si •nilar  instructions  sbouhi  also  be 
sent  to  the  ports.  This  however  was  not  done.  On  Jan  17th  Yi  Yong-ik, 
who  had  again  assumed  control  of  affairs  declared  that  the  Japanese  paper 
money  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  country,  that  the  Seoul- Fusan 
Railway  was  being  built  with  these  notes,  that  all  the  land  would  be 
bought  up  with  them,  and  then  the  bank  would  become  bankrupt  and  all 
the  notes  wonid  be  useless.  Thereupon  the  F'inance  Department  sent  to 
the  Foreign  Office  to  find  out  who  it  was  that  had  given  permission  for 
the  removal  of  the  prohibition.  Cho  Pyung-sik  was  removed  and  the 
Foreign  Office  w,»s  without  leadership  Everything  then  was  in  Yi  Yong- 
ik*s  hands.  On  Jan.  24th.  he  told  the  peddlars  guild  not  to  use  the  notes 
and  at  the  same  time  forbade  the  nse  of  certain  hottg  notes  put  out  by 
Chinese  firms  in  Seoul  for  merely  local  convenience 

On  Feb.  ist  the  Mayor  of  Seoul  posted  all  through  the  city  an  edict 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Japanese  bank  notes  an«i  threatening  severe 
punishment  upon  all  who  should  circulate  them.  This  went  all  over  the 
country  by  wav  of  the  Finance  Department.  Asa  natural  result  of  this 
there  was  a  run  on  the  bank,  every  one  disiring  to  have  his  bank  notes 
redeemed  in   some  currency  that  was  not  prohibited.     The  bank  people 
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were  busy  for  some  days  passing  out  the  reserves  on  which  these  notes 
were  based. 

On  Feb.  4th  the  Acting  Japanese  Minister  explained  to  the  govern- 
ment that  this  was  a  serious  breach  of  promise  and  that  if  the  prohibition 
were  not  immediately  removed  it  would  be  necessary  to  demand  an  in- 
demnity and  a  number  of  mining  and  railroad  concessions  Me  pressed 
the  government  for  an  answer  and  on  the  eleventh  inst.  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  announced  that  the  Korean  government  would  talk  about 
the  matter  with  the  Japanese  as  soon  as  the  latter  .should  withdraw  their 
demand  !  The  Japanese  of  course  refused,  and  then  a  meeting  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  next  day  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  which  the  Korean  au- 
thorities agreed,  ( i )  to  acknowledge  themselves  in  the  wrong  and  to 
apologize  ;  (2)  to  withdraw  throughout  the  country  the  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  the  bank  notes;  (3)  to  carry  out  Cho  Pyung-sik's  pro- 
mise to  instruct  all  the  open  ports  to  this  effect;  (4)  to  publish  the  state- 
ment that  if  anyone  tries  to  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  the  bank 
notes  he  will  be  severely  punished  ;  this  to  be  posted  at  the  gates,  where 
the  prohibitory  notice  was  displayed. 

We  have  received  from  the  Japanese  authorities  a  circular  setting 
forth  the  interesting  points  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in 
Osaka  from  March  to  July  inclusive.  It  is  addressed  to  foreigners  and 
enumerates  the  special  advantages  that  will  lie  enjoyed  for  sight-seeing 
in  that  most  charming  country.  We  are  told  that  foreigners  will  be  given 
access  to  many  places  of  special  interest  that  are  usually  closed  against 
all  visitors,  foreign  or  native  The  enterprising- spirit  of  the  manage- 
ment is  shown  in  their  providing  an  inn  specially  for  Korean  and  Chinese 
visitors  where  they  will  be  accommodated  with  food  and  lodgings  as 
nearly  as  possible  like  those  which  they  have  at  home.  The  circular 
is  accompanied  by  a  marvelously  comprehensive  guide-book  of  Osaka 
and  all  the  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  together  >»nth  directions 
where  to  find  all  sorts  of  curious  and  beautiful  objects  of  Japanese  man- 
ufacture. 

The  Korean  government  appointed  Yi  Eung-ik  as  a  special  commis- 
sioner to  proceed  to  Hii-ju,  the  capital  of  Whang-hfi  Province,  and  insti- 
tute a  trial  of  charges  against  Roman  Catholic  natives  who  have  been 
attacking  Protestant  natives.  Rev.  H.  G.  Underwood,  D.  D.,  of  Seoul, 
and  Rev  S.  A.  Moffett,  D.  D,,of  Pyung-yang.  attended  the  trial  to  watch 
the  case  in  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  plaintiffs,  and  Father  Dolcet  of 
Seoul  went  to  act  in  a  similar  capacity  for  the  defendants.  Shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  the  commissioner  at  his  post  about  eight  Roman  Catholic 
natives  were  arrested  and  imprisoned,  pending  trial.  Father  Wilhelra 
explained  that  he  himself  was  responsible  for  these  unlawful  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholics,  admitted  that  they  were  in  the  wrong  and 
asked  that  in  view  of  this  confession  the  whole  matter  be  dropped. 
The  commissioner  replied  that  he  had  been  sent  to  make  a  full  investiga- 
tion and  had  no  power  to  dissolve  the  court  until  the  trial  was  com- 
pleted. Shortly  after  this  the  commissioner  sent  police  to  arrest  two 
Koreans  in  the   house  where   Father »  Wilhelm  and  Dolcet  were  stop* 
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pinj?.  The  policeman  was  seized,  bound  and  beaten  there.  When  the 
conimiFsioner  demanded  the  reason  for  this,  the  priests  declared  that 
the  Korean  authorities  had  no  right  to  arrest  Koreans  in  their  (the 
priest's)  house.  The  ccnimiFsioner  replied  that  he  recognized  no 
house  in  Hi-ju  as  being  exempt  froni  the  action  of  Korean  law. 
That  night  Father  Wilhehm  left  the  city  in  company  with  the  two  Kor- 
eans and  went  to  his  place  of  residence  near  Sin-ch*iin.  Father  Dolcet 
who  had  gone  to  Hu-ju  to  watch  the  trial  demanded  that  the  accused 
Koreans  be  left  out  of  jail,  but  the  commissioner  refused  to  do  this, 
since  the  escape  of  the  men  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  trial.  There- 
upon the  priest  declared  that  he  would  not  attend  the  court  nor  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  trial.  The  commissioner  replied  that  the  priest 
might  do  as  he  pleased,  that  it  would  not  affect  the  trial  at  all  whether 
he  was  present  or  not.  Thereupon  the  priest  .«*ent  a  despatch  to  Seoul 
to  the  effect  that  the  commissiouer  was  beating  the  imprisoned  men  be- 
fore judgment  had  been  passed.  The  Foreign  Office  was  at  once  ques- 
tioned about  this.  It  sent  a  despatch  to  Ha-ju  asking  the  commissioner 
why  he  was  taking  judgment  into  his  own  hands  and  beating  the  defen- 
dants, and  ordered  their  release.  At  the  same  time  the  priest  again  de- 
manded the  same  thing.  The  commisioner  said  the  order  from  the  For- 
eign Office  was  based  on  misinformation,  and  determined  not  to  comply 
with  it  until  more  definite  information  had  been  transmitted  to  Seoul. 
After  the  matter  had  been  further  considered  by  the  Korean  authorities 
at  the  capital  the  order  for  the  release  of  these  men  was  withdrawn. 

The  commissioner  then  sent  out  into  the  country  villages  lists  of 
Roman  Catholic  native  names  and  ordered  the  authorities  to  seize  the 
men  and  send  them  up  for  trial  and  he  said  he  would  hold  the  village 
authorities  responsible  if  any  of  the  men  escaped.  By  this  time  it  had 
become  quite  plain  that  the  commissioner  was  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with 
and  that  he  fully  intended  to  carry  the  trial  to  a  finish,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  throughout  the  district  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  matter 
was  a  serious  one.  Many  whose  names  had  been  posted  for  trial  fled 
from  their  villages  and  joined  Father  Wilhelm  at  his  home  and  at  last 
reports  he  had  about  him  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  refugees.  Roman 
Catholic  natives  themselves  declare  that  this  band  of  men  is  arming  it- 
self to  resist  the  authority  of  the  government  and  that  its  numbers  are 
daily  augmented  by  new  arrivals.  On  or  about  the  20th  inst.  the  author- 
ity of  the  commissioner  was  greatly  increased  and  he  was  given  power 
to  pass  judgment  and  inflict  punishment.  The  first  case  of  punishment 
was  that  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  company  of  Roman  Catholics  which 
seized  ten  Protestant  Christians  in  Sin-an-p'o  and  made  them  kneel  for 
several  hours  in  wooden  mal,  or  peck  measures,  until  they  were  tortured 
into  writing  a  statement  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  kncA^  nothing 
about  the  unlawful  practices  of  their  followers.  Three  men  were  brought 
up  and  charged  with  this  olTence.  Two  of  them  were  not  identified  and 
were  immediately  discharged.  The  other  was  proven  guilty  and  was 
subjected  to  a  beating  according  to  Korean  law.  The  news  so  far  receiv- 
ed brings  it  down  to  the  22ud  ir.&t. 
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PROM   THE   NATIVE  PAPERS. 

On  the  22nd  of  December  fifty-four  Korean  laborers  started  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  under  contract  for  three  years,  to  work  on  the  sugar 
plantations. 

Ninety  more  Koreans  sailed  for  Honolulu  about  the  tenth  of 
February . 

It  is  reported  that  the  Japaue!>e  propose  to  build  a  post  office  build- 
ing in  Pyeng  Yang,  as  their  mail  to  and  from  that  place  averages  53,000 
pieces  annually. 

The  Superintendent  of  Trade  at  Ky  »ng-heung  in  the  extreme  north 
on  the  Russian  border  having  been  appointed  acting  consul  for  Vladivos- 
tock,  reports  that  as  there  are  many  Koreans  in  and  about  that  port  it  is 
very  desirable  that  a  consulate  be  built  there  and  that  facilities  be 
provided  for  the  residence  of  a  consul  there  in  proper  style. 

At  the  request  of  the  Governer  of  South  Pyeng-an  Province  one 
third  of  the  annual  revenue  is  remitted  for  the  next  two  years,  in  view 
of  the  heavy  expenses  to  which  the  people  have  been  subjected  in  build- 
ing the    'West  Palace"  in  the  City  of  Pyeng  Yang. 

The  prefect  of  Han-san  in  South  Ch'ung  ch'ung  Province  informs 
the  government  that  many  Japanese  are  building  houses  there  and  refuse 
to  remove  to  vnthin  30  //of  Kunsan,  according  to  the  stipulation  of  the 
treaty. 

The  budget  for  1903  includes  appropriations  for  four  extra  bureaus. 
( I ; Irrigation  ;  (2)  Weights  and  Measures;  (3)  Koreans  abroad  ;  (4)  The 
Monasteries. 

Yi  K^n-myung  lately  Governor  of  Kyung-geui  Province  was  made 
Prime  Minister  about  January  23rd. 

It  has  been  decided  to  send  ten  Korean  students  to  Russia,  and  each 
student  is  to  be  given  $800  a  year  for  his  expenses.  It  is  said  that  the 
students  of  the  Russian  school  hesitate  to  accept  this  bifer  owing  to  th® 
difficulty  which  Korean  students  in  Japan  have  experienced  in  securing 
support  from  the  Government. 

The  Annani  rice  lately  imported  by  Yi  Yong-ik  came  to  |i  15,500 
Korean  currency,  or  about  yen  64,000. 
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Tabic  of  McUorological  Observations 

Seoul,  Korea,  January,  1903 
V*  Pokrovsky,  M*D.,  Observen 
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On  the  face  of  it  this  statement  is  hardly  credible,  but  judg- 
ing from  future  events  the  Koreans  bel ieve that  Ggu.  Yi  receiv- 
ed a  large  bribe  from  the  Japanese  as  the  price  of  this  act  of 
leniency.  It  is  true  that  future  events  justi6ed  the  Koreans 
in  suspecting  some  such  thing,  but  as  the  Japanese  were  im- 
mediately beside  the  Ta-dong  Gate  and,  under  cover  of  night, 
might  easily  have  forced  their  way  out,  especially  as  the  Chinese 
were  exhausted  by  their  long  forced  march  and  the  fight 
about  the  city,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  Japanese  did  not 
need  to  appeal  either  to  the  pity  or  the  avarice  of  the  Chinese 
in  order  to  effect  their  esjape.  It  may  be,  too,  that  Gen.  Yi 
did  not  wish  to  be  hampered  with  so  many  prisoners  of  war 
and  was  rather  glad  than  otherwise  to  let  them  get  away.     Of 

This  retreat  from  P*yung-yang  in  the  dead  of  winter  was 
like  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow,  on  a  small  scale.  The 
Japanese  were  without  provisions  or  proper  clothing.  Many 
of  them  threw  aside  their  arms  and  luggage  and,  turning  from 
the  main  road,  begged  their  way  from  house  to  house.  When 
at  last  they  reached  the  city  of  Seoul  and  found  food  and  safe- 
ty they  were  in  a  savage  humor.  Most  of  the  Koreans  who 
had  fled  from  the  capital  had  now  returned,  and  on  them  these 
half-famished  and  wholly  disappointed  Japanese  wreaked  their 
vengeance.  They  seized  hundreds  of  the  unoffending  people 
and  put  them  to  the  sword.  Scores  of  them  were  taken  out- 
side the  South  Gate  and  slaughtered  like  oxen. 

Gen.  Kato,  who  had  led  an  expedition  eastwards  into 
Ham-gyuiig  Province,  hearing  of  the  evacuation  of  P'yung- 
yang,  immediately  put  his  troops  in  motion  and  hastened  down 
to  Seoul,  burning  and  ravaging  as  became.  And  in  a  short 
time  all  the  remnants  of  the  Japanese  army  were  congregated 
in  the  capital. 

The  Japanese  retreat  from  P*yflng-yang  was  not  without 
its  casualties.  A  Korean  general,  Ko  On-bfilc,  met  a  body  of 
the  Japanese,  probably  a  part  of  the  retreating  army,  at  P'a- 
jii,  seventy  //out  of  Seoul,  and  punished  them  severely,  taking 
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as  it  issaid,  seventy  heads  ;  not  a  great  achievement  when  we 
remember  that  the  Japanese  were  practically  nnaruied 

But  by  this  time  the  ChineseGen.  Yi  was  on  his  way  south 
from  P'ydng-yang,  rather  tardily  as  the  Koreans  thought, 
but  hearing  of  this  engagement  of  Gen.  Ko,  he  quickened 
his  pace.  Coming  to  He-on  Pass»  some  seventy  //  out  from 
Seoul,  his  horse  slipped,  throwing  him  heavily  on  his  face.  He 
was  severely  though  not  dangerously  hurt.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  company  of  Japanese  was  sighted  on  the  mountain  side 
and  Gen.  Yi  ordered  instant  pursuit.  The  Japanese,  probably 
a  foraging  party  from  Seoul,  closed  with  them  and  as  the 
Chinese  were  on  a  marshy  piece  of  land,  where  they  sank  to 
their  knees  in  the  mud,  and  had  no  other  vv  eapons  with  them 
but  their  swords,  the  Japanese  inflicted  severe  punishment  on 
them,  killing  eighty  of  their  number.  Gen.  Yi  was  so  weak 
from  loss  of  blood  that  he  did  not  dare  to  prolong  the  fight. 
So  he  called  a  retreat  and  the  next  day  went  into  camp  at 
Tong-p'a,  a  hundred  //  from  Seoul.  From  that  point  he  im- 
mediately despatched  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  saying  :  *  "There 
are  20,000  Japanese  firmly  intrenched  in  Seoul  and  with  my 
present  force  I  dare  not  attack  them.  I  am  also  ill  and  can- 
not fight.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  send  .someone  to  re- 
lieve me  of  the  command.**  Then  he  retreated  fiftv  //  further, 
to  Song-do,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  Koreans. 
The  Korean  General  Yi  Pin  said.  ''You  came  to  render  aid  to 
our  country.  Why  is  it  that  you  now  retreat?"  whereupon 
one  of  thegeneral's  staff  promptly  kicked  him  outofthehou.se. 

Gen.  Yi  ordered  Gen.  Sa  TiJ-suto  go  and  guard  the  ferry 
at  the  Im-jin  river  which  was  now  partly  frozen  but  impass- 
able for  boats  and  ordered  the  Koreans  to  go  to  work  building 
a  bridge  for  the  transport  of  the  Chinese  army.  Here  was  a 
piece  of  \v<>rk  that  might  have  daunted  a  better  engineer  than 
the  averag.:?  Korean  general.  But  the  way  the  Koreans  went 
about  it  and  the  brilliant  success  they  achieved  show  what 
the  Korean  was  cipible  of  when  really  in  earnest.  Aud  it 
shows  as  well  how  thoroughly  they  were  deternwned  to  see 
chastisement  inflicted  upon  the  Japanese.  A  swift  broad 
river  partly  frozen,  no  possibility  of  driving  piles  nor  of  erect- 
ing any  supports  from  the  bed  of  the  river  itself.  It  must  be 
a  suspension    bridge   or  noue  at  all.     On    either  side  of    the 
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river  heavy  timbers  were  planted  firmly  in  the  ground  some 
twenty  feet  apart.  Behind  these  horizontally  were  laid  heavy 
logfs.  Then  between  these  supports  on  either  bank  were 
stretched  fifteen  heavy  strands  of  the  tough  fibrous  vine  call- 
ed chik  by  the  Koreans.  It  is  Xho,  piuraria  ihunbergiana.'  Of 
course  these  sagged  in  mid-stream  so  that  they  swept  the  water, 
To  remedy  this,  stout  levers  were  inserted  between  the  strands 
and  twisted  until  the  cables  swung  clear  of  the  water  by  many 
feet.  The  foundation  having  thus  been  laid,  willow  branches 
were  spread  thickly  upon  the  cables  and  finally  a  heavy  layer 
of  earth  was  added  and  the  whole  was  packed  down  tight  by 
the  treading  of  many  feet.  And  so  was  completed  the  first 
suspension  bridge  which  history  records.  We  see  that  dur- 
ing this  war  the  Koreans  had  originated  three  important 
things,  namely  the  iron-clad,  the  mortar  and  bomb,  and  now 
the  suspension  bridge.  And  on  this  bridge  the  whole  Chinese 
army  crossed  in  safety. 

But  Gen.  Yi  was  tired  of  the  war  and  was  extremely 
anxious  to  get  back  to  China.  So  when  he  heard  that  Nato 
was  crossing  the  peninsula  he  said,  '*He  may  come  to  P'yung- 
yang  and  in  that  case  I  must  hasten  back  to  that  place  and 
hold  it  against  him."  So  he  started  back  toward  that  city, 
leaving  Gen  Wang  P'il-juk  in  charge  of  the  forces  that  were 
advancing  on  Seoul. 

At  this  point  mention  must  be  made  of  the  victories  of 
Gen.  Chong  Mun-bu  in  Ham-gyOng  Province.  In  three  suc- 
cessive fights  he  had  defeated  a  large,  though  not  the  main, 
body  of  Japanese  and  seems  to  have  entirely  cut  it  off  from 
forming  a  junction  with  Gen.  Kato  as  he  retreated  toward 
Seoul  with  his  dwindling  though  still  formidable  army. 
After  the  depjirture  of  the  Japanese,  Gen.  Chong  went  to  the 
far  north,  even  to  the  far  Tu-man  River  and  inflicted  severe 
punishment  on  all  those  who  had  aided  the  Japanese  or 
had  sided  with  them  in  the  betrayal  of  the  two  princes. 
This  done,  he  pacified  the  disturbed  province  as  much 
as  he  could  and  then  disbanded  the  militia  and  sent  them 
to  their  homes. 

KwQn  RyHl,  the  governor  of  ChQl-la,  of  whom  we  have 
heard  before,  took  4000  men  and  marched  on  Seoul,  not  by 
the  main  road  but  by  way  of  Yang-ch'Qn.     Crossing  the  Han 
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at  that  point  he  went  into   camp  at    H«ng-jn  and  surrounded 
it  with  a  paling  of    heavy  logs.     The  Japanese    in  Seoul  ridi- 
culed it  but  sent  a  strong  body  of  troops  to  attack  it.     A  long 
fierce  fight  ensued  and    the  result  was  doubtful.     At  last  the 
Japanese   succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the    wooden  paling  and 
had   it  not   been   for  the   most   strenuous   efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Koreans  they  would  have  been  burned  out.     But  they 
5;ucceeded  in  quenching  the  flames.     When  their  arrows  were 
gone  their  outlook  was  again  apparently   hopeless,  but  in  the 
very  nick  of  time  Admiral  Yi  Pin    of  Chul-la    Province  came 
up  the  river  by  boat  with  20.000  arrows  and  as  the  camp  was 
immediately  on  the   river  bank  the  Koreans    were  saved,  and 
soon  the    Japanese  were   driven  back.      Kyun  RyOl    took  the 
bodies  of  the  Japanese  who  had  fallen,  cut  theui  in  pieces  and 
impaled  the  fragments  on  the  top  of  the  stockade.     The  next 
day  the  Chinese    general    Sa  Tfi-su  arrived    and.  seeing  these 
trophies  of   victory,  prai.sed  Gen.  KwOn  highly  and    sent  him 
to  P'a-ju  to  guard  against  any    possible  northward  movement 
of  the    Japanese.      At  the   same  time   small    companies    were 
sent  in  all    directions    to  cut  off  foraging    expeditions    of  the 
enemy.      In  this  way  the   Japanese  in  Seoul  were  cut  off  from 
all  supply  of  fuel.      The  Japanese    general    who  had    suffered 
defeat  at  Hftng-ju  thirsted  for  revenge,  and  he    led  many  a 
fierce  sally  from  Seoul,  but  always  with  great  loss. 

In  the  third  month  confidence  was  so  far  restored  in  the 
north  that  the  king  btgan  to  think  of  returning  toward  the 
capital.  The  first  stage  of  this  journey  was  as  far  as  Yong- 
yu.  At  this  .same  time  the  Japanese  sent  a  letter  to  the  Ko- 
rean general  Yu  Snng-nyong  saying  that  they  wished  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  peace.  Gen,  Yu  as  in  duty  bound  sent  this 
message  on  to  the  Chinese  Gen.  Yi  in  P*yung-yang.  He  in 
turn  de.«ipatched  Sim  Yu-gynng.  who  had  before  acted  as  an 
emissary  of  peace  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Emperor,  to 
take  charge  of  the  negotiations  and  with  instructions  more 
or  less  definite.  When  this  commissioner  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Seoul  a  meeting  took  place  between  him  and  the 
two  Japanese  leaders.  Konishi  and  Kato,  in  mid-stream  off 
the  village  of  Yong-san.  Gen  Sim  opened  the  conference 
by  saying,  *'lf  you  had  listened  to  my  advice  in  P*ynngyang 
you  would  have  saved  yourselves  all  this  trouble.  The  Chinese^ 
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40,060  strong:,  are  all    about  you.      They    have  ^one  south  to 
fortify  the  Cho-ryun^    Pass  and    thus   cut    off    your  retreat. 
The  Han  River    is   guarded    so    thoroughly    that  you  cannot 
cross  :  Gen.  Yi  Yusong    is    returning    from    the    north  with 
301^.000  fresh  troops  (an  unblushing  lie)  and  I  am  prepared  to 
offer  you  the  only  possible  way  of  escape.      You  must  give  up 
the  two  princes  ;  you    must    leave  the  capital  and  move  south 
to  the  coast  of  Kyiing-sang  Province.      Then  and  not  till  then 
will  we  conclude  peace  and   the  Emperor  will  recognize   your 
king  as    his   vassal."     The    vanquished    invaders    .saw    that 
there  was  nothing    to   do   but  comply,  and  so  in  the  name  of 
the  thirty-seven  Japanese  generals  the}^    engaged  to  evacuate 
Seoul    on    the    nineteenth    day   of   the  fourth  moon.     It  was 
further  agreed  that  they  should  leave  untouched   20.000  bags 
of  rice  which  were  stored  in  the  government  granaries.     The 
tw^o  princes  were  to  accompany  the  Japanese  as  far  as   Fusan 
and  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the   Korean   authorities  there. 
In  accordance  with  their  promise,  the  Japanese  evacuated 
the  city  on  the    very   day    appointed,    and  Gen.  Yi  Yfi-song. 
who  seems  to  have  recovered  his  health  rapidly  after  he  found 
that  the  Japanese   did    not    mean    fight,  entered    the  city  the 
following  day.     The    condition    in    which    he  found  things  is 
almost  indescribable.    The  Ancestral  Temple  and  three  palaces 
had  been  burned.     Only    the    Nam-pyfil-gung,  which  the  in- 
vaders had  used  as  headquarters,  was  standing.     The  country 
all  about  was  lying    fallow    and  a  great  famine  stared  the  Ko- 
reans   in    the   face.     A    thousand    bags   of   rice  were  hastily 
brought  and    made    up   into   soup   or  gruel,  mixed  with  pine 
leaves,  and  a  few   of   the   starving   thousands   were  fed.     As 
Gen.  Sa  Tfl-su  was   passing   along  the  street  he  saw  a  young 
child  trying  to  suck  milk  from  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother. 
The  sight  aroused  his  compassion  and  he  carried  the  child  to 
his  quarters  and    ordered    it    to    be   cared    for.     Rice  was  so 
scarce  that  a  whole  piece  of  cotton  cloth  could  be  purchased 
with  about  three  quarts  of  it.     A  horse  cost   but  three  pecks 
of  rice.      Faijii.shing   men    fought   and    killed  each  other,  the 
victors  eating  the  vanquished,  sucking  the  marrow  from  the 
bones  and  then  dying  themselves  of  surfeit.     It  is  even  said 
that  when  a  drunloen    Chinese    soldier,  vomited,  half   starved 
men  would  crawl  to  the  place  and  fight  over  the  possession  of 
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this  horrible  substitute  for  food.  This  state  of  things  natur- 
ally brouj2:ht  on  an  epidemic  of  the  native  fever,  a  species  of 
typhus,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  its  victims  lay  all  along  the 
road,  the  head  of  one  being  pillowed  on  the  breast  of  another. 
The  dead  Inxiies  in  and  immediately  around  Seoul  were 
gathered  and  piled  in  a  heap  outside  the  Water  Mouth  Gate 
and  it  is  aflBrmed  that  the  pile  was  ten  feet  higher  than  the 
wall. 

It  was  on  the  twentieth  of  the  fourth  moon  that  Gen. 
Yi  entered  Seoul.  He  look  up  his  quarters  in  the  Nam-pyul- 
guiig.  He  seemed  to  be  in  no  haste  to  pursue  the  Japanese, 
so  Gen.  Yu  Sung-nyong  hinted  that  as  the  Japanese  were  in 
full  flight  it  might  be  well  to  hurry  after  them  and  cut  them 
down  as  occasion  offered.  The  Chinese  general  had  no  in- 
tention of  leaving  his  comfortable  quarters  that  .soon,  but  he 
gave  consent  to  the  project  of  pursuit  and  detailed  10,000 
men  under  the  lead  of  Gen  Yi  Yub^k.  A  day  or  so  later 
this  doughty  warrior  returned  saying  that  he  had  a  pain  in 
the  leg.  So  ended  the  first  attempt  at  pursuit.  Then  the 
Korean  Gen.  Kwnn  Ryul  came  in  from  P*a-ju  and  urged 
that  there  be  immediate  pursuit,  but  for  some  unexplained 
reason  the  Chinese  commander  forbade  it,  and  the  native 
accounts  even  add  that  he  sent  secretly  and  had  the  boats  on 
the  Han  destroyed  so  as  to  render  pursuit  of  the  Japanese 
impossible. 

After  crossing  the  Han  River,  the  retreating  Japanese 
seem  to  have  been  in  very  ill  humor,  for  they  did  not  confine 
their  exhibitions  of  temper  to  the  living  alone  but  even  at- 
tacked the  dead.  They  dug  open  the  royal  tomb  at  Chung- 
neung  a  short  distance  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Digging 
fifteen  measures  deep  they  found  some  rags  and  a  few  bones. 
These  they  scattered  about  on  the  ground.  They  then  filled 
in  the  hole  with  rubble.  Another  royal  tomb  was  opened  and 
the  casket  and  remains  were  burned. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  moon  a  letter  arrived  from 
the  Military  Commissioner,  Song  Eung-ch'ang,  iu  P*yung- 
yang,  ordering  a  general  pursuit  of  the  Japanese^  The  Kor- 
eans believe  this  to  have  been  a  mere  blind,  for  the  Japanese 
had  twenty  days  the  start  of  them  and  pursuit  was  of  course 
out  of  the  question.     At  this  point  again  the  Koreans  make  a 
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serious  charge  against  the  Chinese,  asserting  that  the  Japan- 
ese, before  leaving  Seoul,  sent  l«rge  sums  of  money  tow«ard 
P*yiing  yang  for  Gen.  Yi  Yfi-song  and  Song  Eung-ch*ang,  and 
that  by  this  means  they  secured  immunity  from  pursuit. 
The  delay  was  a  cause  of  great  wonderment  to  the  Koreans 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  theory  of  a  bribe  explained  for 
them  most  fully  the  actions  of  the  Chinese.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  little  in  the  temperament  or  antec::dents 
of  the  Chinese  on  which  to  base  a  refutation  of  the  charge.  An 
instance  is  cited  to  bring  home  the  charge.  A  Korean  who 
had  come  upon  a  Japanese  straggler  and  killed  him  was  severe- 
ly beaten  by  order  of  the  Chinese  general  in  charge. 

Finally,  when  all  too  late.  Gen.  Yi  made  a  pretense  of 
pursuit,  but  after  crossing  Cho-ryQng  Pass  and  still  finding 
himself  no  nearer  the  enemy  than  before,  he  turntd  back  and 
resumed  his  comfortable  quarters  in  wSeoul.  If  he  thought  the 
Japanese  would  hasten  to  take  boat  and  return  to  their  native 
laud,  he  was  much  mistaken.  It  may  be  that  they  wished  to 
do  so.  but  the  terrible  punishment  that  Admiral  Yi  Sun-sin 
had  inflicted  upon  the  army  of  reinforcement  made  them  wary 
of  approaching  the  coast,  and  so  the  Japar.ese  forces  in  the 
south  found  themselves  practically  entrapped.  Fad  the  Kor- 
ean land  forces  been  led  at  this  time  by  a  man  of  the  .skill  and 
bravery  of  old  admiral  Yi  the  country  would  have  been  spared 
long  years  of  war. 

The  Japanese  in  their  flight  south  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  this  stern  fact,  and  like  the  soldiers  that  they  wtere 
they  set  themselves  to  solve  the  problem.  They  wanted  to  be 
near  the  sea,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  taking  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  that  might  present  itself  of  slipping  across  to 
Japan,  and  yet  they  were  so  numerous  that,  living  as  they  must 
on  forage,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  all  to  encamp  at  the 
same  place.  So  they  adopted  the  plan  of  fortifying  a  long  strip 
of  the  southern  coast,  reaching  from  the  harbor  of  So-sang  in 
the  district  of  Ul  san  in  KyQng-sang  Province  to  Sun-ch^Dn  in 
Ch*iil-la  Province,  a  distance  of  over  two  hundred  and  seventy 
miles.  There  were  in  all  between  twenty  and  thirty  camps. 
Being  thus  about  ten  miles  apart  they  had  room  for  forage  and 
still  were  near  enough  each  other  to  render  assistance  in  ca.se 
the  Koreans  or  their  allies  the  Chinese  should  besiege  them 
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at  any  point.  These  fortified  camps  were  all  of  the  same 
jj^eneral  kind,  overlooking  the  sea  from  a  bluff  and  on  the 
land  side  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  earthworks.  These  prep- 
arations were  made  with  the  utmost  care,  for  there  was  no 
hope  of  immediate  succor  and  the  Japanese  foresaw  stirring 
times. 

In  course  of  time  the  Chinese  court  was  informed  of  these 
events  and  the  success  of  their  generals  in  the  north  seems  to 
have  given  them  some  enthusiasm  for  prosecuting  the  war;  so 
additional  troops  were  sent  to  the  front  under  the  command 
of  Generals  Yu  Chung  and  HO  Kuk-ch*ung.  These  troops 
numbered  5,000  and  were  from  southern  China.  Among 
them  there  are  said  to  have  been  many  **oceau  imps,'*  or  sav- 
ages from  the  southern  islands.  These  men  could  enter  the 
water,  it  is  said,  and  scuttle  the  enemy's  ships  from  beneath. 
We  are  told  that  there  were  also  in  this  army  some  men  of 
immense  stature  whp  came  in  carts  rather  than  on  foot.  These 
forces  went  into  camp  at  Sung-ju  in  KyUng-sang  Province. 
At  this  place  there  was  also  a  large  Korean  army  under  Gen- 
erals Kim  Ch*nn-il,  Kim  Sang-gon.  Ch*o<5  Kyung-wh6.  Ko 
Chong-hu,  Yang  San-do  and  Yi  Chong-in.  Under  them  were 
large  numbers  of  militia  and  raw  recruits,  and  this  accounts 
in  part  for  the  speedy  fall  of  the  town  and  the  terrible  slaugh- 
ter that  ensued.  The  Japanese  laid  siege  to  the  place  and 
after  nine  days,  duriug  which  time  the  Japanese  made  a  hun- 
dred separate  assaults,  the  latter  were  reinforced  and  the  de- 
fenders, exhausted  by  the  long  struggle,  were  finally  driven 
from  the  wall  and  the  Japanese  effected  an  entrance.  But 
even  after  they  got  in,  the  Koreans  fought  desperately  and 
sold  their  lives  as  dearly  as  po.ssible.  Of  this  most  sanguinary 
battle  only  one  incident  is  preserved  in  the  Korean  accounts. 
When  the  Japanese  entered  the  city  and  had  advanced  to  a 
point  on  the  wall  which  overlooks  the  waters  of  the  N.im-gang 
(river),  a  desperate  encounter  took  place,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  Korean  general,  Yi  Chong-in,  seized  two  of  the 
Japanese  about  the  waist  and,  dragging  them  to  the  brink 
of  the  precipice,  threw  himself  and  them  into  the  water  below. 
Korean  accounts  say  that  in  this  battle  the  almost  incredible 
number  of  70,000  Koreans  were  killed  and  that  an  equal  num- 
ber of  the  Japanese  perished.     This  latter  must  be  an  exag- 
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geration,  for  thelossof  that  number  must  have  swept  well-nigh 
the  entire  Japanese  army  from  the  country.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  Japanese  army  had  received  practically  no 
reinforcements  from  the  time  it  first  landed  on  Korean  soil, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  what  with  the  losses  by  sickness  and 
accident,  together  with  the  thousands  who  had  fallen  at  the 
hands  of  the  Koreans  and  Chinese,  the  original  force  must 
have  dwindled  to  150,000  or  less  ;  in  which  case  the  loss  of 
70,000  men  must  have  put  them  hors  de  combat  at  once.  This 
battle  is  called  the  greatest  in  the  whole  war,  by  the  Koreans, 
though  it  is  not  considered  the  most  important. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  of  a  dancing-girl  of  this  town. 
When  the  Japanese  took  possession  of  the  place  she  was  ap- 
propriated by  one  of  the  Japanese  generals.  One  day  while 
they  were  feasting  in  a  summer-house  on  the  wall  overlooking 
the  river,  she  began  to  weep.  He  asked  her  the  reason  and 
she  replied,  **You  have  come  here  and  driven  away  our  people 
and  our  king.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  sovereign  is  liv- 
ing, and  yet  I  sit  here  and  feast.  I  can  hardly  claim  to  be 
better  than  the  beasts,  to  sit  here  and  make  merry.  I  must 
put  an  end  to  my  life.*'  Thereupon  she  threw  her  arms 
about  her  paramour  and  flung  herself  and  him  over  the  edge, 
thus  ending  her  weary  life  and  helping  to  avenge  her  native 
land  at  the  same  time.  For  this  reason  she  was  canonized  at 
a  later  date  and  her  spirit  was  worshiped  at  this  place  each 
year  by  royal  edict. 

All  this  time  the  great  Admiral  Yi  was  in  camp  at  Han- 
san  Island  ofiE  the  coast  of  KyOng-sang  Province.  His  force  was 
not  large,  but  during  his  enforced  idleness  he  prepared  for 
future  work.  He  set  all  his  men  to  work  making  salt  by 
evaporating  sea  water,  and  by  this  means  he  got  together  a 
great  store  of  provisions.  Needing  barracks  for  the  soldiers, 
he  offered  to  the  carpenters  and  workmen  about  a  bag  of 
salt  for  a  day's  work.  His  energy  and  patriotism  were  so  con- 
tagious that  many  worked  for  nothing,  and  the  barracks  were 
soon  built.  At  this  point  the  king  conferred  upon  him  the 
admiralty  of  the  three  provinces  of  Ch'ung-ch'Qng,  Chul-la 
aud  KyQng-sang. 

In  the  ninth  moon  the  Commissioner  Song  Eung-ch'ang 
and  Gen  Yi  YQ-song  collected  their  forces  and  started  back 
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for  China.  They  evidently  considered  the  back  bone  of  the 
invasion  broken,  and  so  it  was  ;  but  like  most  spinal  diseases 
it  was  destined  to  linger  on  for  years  before  it  came  to  an  end. 
When  these  generals  set  out  on  their  homeward  way  they  left 
10,000  Chinese  soldiers  in  the  hands  of  the  Korean  gererals  Yu 
ChiQng  and  O  Yu-ch*ang  to  act  as  a  bodyguard  for  the  king. 
In  spite  of  their  suspicious  of  the  corruptibility  of  Gen.  Yi 
YQ-song,  the  Koreans  speak  in  high  terms  of  him.  They  de- 
scribe him  as  a  young  man  of  thirty,  of  handsome  person, 
broad  mind  and  possessed  of  great  skill  in  the  art  of  war. 
When  he  was  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  China  he  bared  his 
head  and  showed  the  Koreans  that  his  hair  was  already  turn- 
ing gray.  He  told  them  it  was  because  he  had  worked  so  hard 
for  them,  which  piece  of  bathos  seems  to  have  impressed 
them  deeply. 


Chapter  XL 


The   King  re-enters  Seoul temporary  palace. . .  .a  royal  lament  . .  .a 

prcfligate  prince. . .  .imperial  rebuke  . .  .**The  Flying  General'*  . . . 

uneasiness  in  Seoul revenue  reform   . .  .reforms  in   the  army  . . . 

King  refuses  toniak^  peace  with  the  Japanese the  Chinese  retire 

plot  against  Konishi Japanese  envoy  in  Nanking robbers 

put  down   ...a  good  man  ruined Japanese  trickery        a  patient 

envoy he  absconds his  flight  covered  by  his  second home- 
sick Japanese  . . .  Konishi  sarcastic   . . .  Chinese  envoy  in  Japan 

Korean    envoy Japanese  army  leavfe    Korea prince    refuses 

the  crown rebellion death  of  a  loyal  general envoys  ill- 
treated  in  Japan return,  . .  .a  new  invasion  determined  upon   . . . 

comparison  of  Japan  and  Korea  . .  .Japanese  scheme  to  get    Admiral 

Yi   into  trouble Admiral   Yi   degraded  ...second    invasion   ... 

Cho-r>^ung  pass  fortified  ..  Chinese  give  aid Admiral  Yi's  suc- 
cessor a  failure. . .  .great  naval  victory  for  the  Japanese. 
It  was  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  tenth  moon  of  the  year 
1593  that  the  king  reentered  the  gates  of  Seoul  after  his  long 
hard  exile  in  the  north.  But  he  found  the  city  almost  a 
desert.  The  palace.s  were  burnt  and  the  ancestral  temple  was 
level  with  the  ground.  Under  the  circumstances  he  decided 
to  stop  for  some  time  in  that  part  of  the  city   which  is  called 
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Chong-dong,  the  present  foreign  quarter,  near  the  West  Gate. 
Here  there  had  been  the  grave  of  one  of  the  wives  of  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  but  her  body  had  long  ago  been  dis- 
interred and  removed  to  a  place  outside  the  Northeast  Gate. 
So  the  king  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  Mydng-ye-guug.  It 
is  the  exact  spot  where  the  King  of  Korea  lives  today,  A 
considerable  tract  of  land  about  it  was  surrounded  by  a  stake 
fence  with  a  gate  at  the  east  and  at  the  west.  This  royal  res- 
idence was  named  the  Si-o-sa  or  **Temporary  Residence.*' 
Here  the  king  lived  thirteen  years  while  the  palace  now 
known  as  ''The  Old  Palace'*  was  being  built.  The  king  was 
desirous  of  rebuilding  on  the  spot  where  his  palace  had  stood 
before,  the  Ky6ng-bok-kung,  but  he  was  told  by  the  geo- 
mancers  that  that  would  be  an  unpropitious  site.  In  order  to 
build  the  new  palace  a  tax  of  half  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  was 
levied  upon  each  man  throughout  the  country.  In  some  cases 
rice  was  accepted  as  a  substitute. 

After  the  king  had  entered  the  city,  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  go  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Confucian  Temple  and, 
standing  on  the  melancholy  spot,  utter  the  following  lament ; 
"The  spirit  of  Confucius  permeates  space  as  water  permeates 
the  soil  beneath  our  feet.  If  my  faithfulness  is  great  enough, 
let  the  spirit  of  Confucius  rest  down  upon  this  spot.**  He 
noticed  that  none  of  the  people  were  in  mourning  and  so  or- 
dered that  all  those  who  had  lost  parents  in  the  war  should 
assume  the  mourner's  garb. 

At  this  time  a  strong  faction  arose  whose  wish  was  to  see 
the  king  lay  aside  his  royal  prerogative  in  favor  of  his  son. 
This  prince  was  a  son  by  a  concubine,  for  the  queen  had  no 
children.  He  was  an  ambitious  but  profligate  fellow  and  had  in 
his  heart  no  loyalty  for  his  father.  Some  of  the  courtiers  went 
so  far  as  to  memorialize  the  King  to  the  effect  that  it  might 
add  to  the  contentment  of  the  people  if  the  king  should  put 
the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands  of  his  son.  He  hesitat- 
ed to  do  this,  for  he  kflew  the  young  man  and  how  unfit  he 
was  to  rule.  At  the  suggestion  of  Song  Eung-ch*aug,  the 
emperor  sent  to  the  king  appointing  the  Crown  Prince  to  the 
governorship  of  the  southern  provinces  in  conjunction  with 
the  Chinese  general,  Yu  Chung.  The  prince  was  delighted  at 
ihis  aud  hastened  to  his  post  at  ChOn-ju.  He  practically  took 
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the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  south  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
king  and  even  held  the  competitive  examinations  for  literary 
degrees,  which  was  an  exclusively  royal  prerogative. 

Another  of  the  Chinese  generals  accused  the  king  before 
the  emperor  of  eflfemiuacy  and  love  of  luxury  and  suggested 
that  one  of   the  best    of    the    Korean    generals   be   elevated 
to  the  throne  in  his  place,  but  Gen.  Suk  SOng,  who  was  very 
'  loyal  to  Korea,  induced  the  emperor  merely  to  send  a  letter 
upbraiding  the  king  for  his  love  of  luxury  and  claiming  that 
this    was  the  cause  of  Japanese  successes  in   the  peninsula. 
The  letter  ended  with  an  exhortation  to  arouse  himself,  work 
up  a  competent  army,   and  complete  the  work  of  driving  out 
the  Japanese.     The  envoy  bearing  this  missive  was  met   at 
P*a-ju  by  Gen.   Yu  Sung-nyong  and  an  escort.     The  China- 
man told  him  that  his  arrival  in  Seoul  would  be  the  signal  for 
some    very    important   disclosures.      General    Yu    and    Gen. 
Chuk  conferred  together  about  this  matter  and  decided  that 
the  king  mtist  in  anj'  event  be  prevented  from  abdicatitig.  for 
their  official   heads  depended  upon  his  retention  of  the  reins 
of  power.     They  also  persuaded  the  envoy  to  their  view,  so 
that  when  the  king  read  the  letter  and  declared  his  intention 
to  abdicate,   the   envoy  objected   that  this  could  not  be  done 
until  he  had  sent  a   letter   to  the  emperor  and  obtained  his 
consent. 

Meanwhile  there  was  going  on  in  the  south  a  sort  of  geu- 
rilla  warfare  against  the  Japanese.  It  was  led  principally  by 
Kim  TQk-nyOng,  a  self-made  man  who  had  the  confidence  of 
the  prince.  This  man  had  put  his  whole  fortune  into  the 
cause  and  had  himself  fitted  out  5,000  men.  His  method  was 
to  pass  from  place  to  place  with  great  rapidity  and  strike  the 
enemy  when  they  were  least  expecting  attack.  In  this  way 
he  earned  from  the  Japanese  the  name  '*The  Flying  General," 
He  is  said  to  have  been  uniformly  successful, 

-Of  another  ilk  were  Song  U-jin,  Yi  Neung-su  and  Hydn 
Mong.  These  gathered  about  them  bands  of  desperate  men 
and  went  about  the  country  looting  and  burning.  In  Seoul 
there  was  consternation.  At  any  moment  one  of  these  bands 
might  enter  the  city  and  work  their  will.  Tie  Crown  Pnnce, 
a  cause  of  j^rj.it  uneasiness,  was  still  at  Chiin-ju  and  for  aught 
anyone  knew  he  might  be  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
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eminent.  In  fact  this  impression  was  so  strong  that  the  high- 
waymen dared  to  write  to  him  complaining  of  the  king  and 
asserting  that  they  were  going  to  make  a  clean  sweep.  The 
implication  was  plain,  that  they  intended  to  pnt  the  prince 
upon  the  throne.  The  solicitnde  of  the  people  in  S^oul  took 
form  in  the  rumor  that  Yi  Tfl-hyfing  himself,  the  Minist(^r  of 
War,  was  in  league  with  tht:  rebels.  For  forty  successive 
days  this  injured  minister  went  and  knelt  at  the  palace  gate 
and  br-gged  that  t'le  king  would  have  him  executed,  as  he 
could  not  endure  the  charge  of  unfaithfulness. 

It  was  customary  for  the  emperor  to  nominate  an  heir 
apparent  for  the  Korean  throne,  but  at  the  beginning  of  this 
war  it  had  seemed  necessary  to  appoint  one  immediately  and 
so  the  king  had  informally  promised  the  prince  that  h^  should 
be  king.  The  latter  now  demanded  that  this  be  confirmed 
by  the  emperor  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  Chinese 
court  for  that  purpose  ;  but  as  the  emperor  had  no  son  himself 
except  by  a  concubine  and  was  loath  to  put  him  on  the  throne 
of  China,  so  he  was  unwilling  to  see  this  prince  put  on  the 
throne  of  Korea.  The  result  was  that  he  sent  back  a  prompt 
refusal,  which  for  the  time  dashed  the  hopes  of  the  ambitious 
prince. 

It  appears  that  the  rebuke  which  the  emperor  adminis- 
tered to  the  king  was  in  some  smises deserved.  The  king  after 
all  his  wearisome  exile  in  the  north,  probably  paid  more  at- 
tention to  the  pleasures  of  peace  that  was  for  his  own  good  or 
the  good  of  the  country.  If  so  the  rebuke  had  it^  eflFcfCt,  for 
the  king  immediately  roused  himself  and  set  to  work  reorganiz- 
ing the  finances  of  the  country  and  putting  the  army  on  a 
better  working  basis.  Hitherto  the  revenue  had  all  been  col- 
lected in  rice  but  now  he  allowed  the  revenue  to  be  collected 
in  any  kind  of  produce^  and  the  collection  of  it  was  farmed 
out  to  various  individuals,  a  practice  which  at  the  time  may 
have  h:ld  its  good  points  but  which  at  the  same  time  had 
within  itself  very  bad  possibilities.  The  reorganization  of 
the  arm)'  was  ^  matter  of  great  importance  and  the  king  set 
himself  to  it  with  a  will.  Heretofore  each  general  had  had 
his  own  following  and  there  was  no  central  power  nor  seat  of 
authority.  Each  body  of  troops  followed  the  caprice  of  its 
leader  with    no    reference    to   any    general  plan.      Before  the 
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Chinese  ffetieral  Yi  Yu-song  left  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  a  book  treating  of  the  art  of  war,  a  work  written  by 
Ch'uk  Kye-gwang.  This  book  the  king  put  into  use  and  ap- 
pointed Cho  Kyung  and  Yu  Sung-nyong  to  have  charge  of 
the  whole.matter  of  military  reorganization.  In  order  to  put 
the  new  plan  into  operation  a  large  number  of  poor  and  des- 
titute soldiers  were  gathered.  They  had  to  pass  a  physical 
test  which  consisted  in  lifting  a  rice  bag  full  of  earth,  and  of 
leaping  over  a  wall  as  high  as  their  heads.  In  ten  days  two 
thousand  men  were  found  who  endured  the  test.  The  drill 
consisted  of  three  pirts,  (i)  firing  with  guns,  (2)  shooting 
with  bow  and  arrow.  (3)  using  the  battle  axe.  In  time  these 
men  became  the  royal  guard  and  escort.  The  number  gradual- 
ly increased  to  10.000.  2,000  being  attached  to  each  of  the 
government  departments.  The  whole  force  was  divided  into 
two  parts  and  whiU:  out  pirt  was  drilling  in  the  city  the 
other  was  set  to  work  farming  in  the  suburbs.  In  this  way 
ihey  raised  the  food  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  whole 
force.  The  plan  was  extended  to  the  country,  and  teachers 
were  sent  to  practice  the  country  soldiers.  It  became  a 
species  of  militia.  From-this  time  the  quality  and  discipline 
of   the  Korean  army  improved  in  a  marked  degree. 

It  appears  that  the  Koreans  were  not  the  only  ones  who 
suspected  Gen.  Yi  YQ-song  of  showing  favors  to  the  Japanese, 
fbr  the  emperor  took  notice  of  it  and  deprived  him  of  his 
high  rank.  He  was  supplanted  by  Geu.  Ko  Yang-gyQm. 
This  new  appointee  advanced  toward  the  border  of  Korea  as 
far  as  Liao-tung  and  from  that  point  sent  a  letter  to  the  king 
saying  that  the  Chinese  had  already  lost  enough  men  and 
treasure  in  the  war  and  that  the  king  had  better  hasten  to  make 
friends  with  the  Japanese  and  induce  them  to  come  and  do 
obeisance  to  the  emperor.  It  appears  plain  that  this  man 
wanted  peace  to  be  patched  up  before  he  should  be  called 
upon  to  do  active  work  in  the  field.  When  the  king  saw  Xhis 
letter  he  said,  **When  the  Crown  Prince  becomes  king  he 
can  do  as  he  pleases  but  as  for  me  I  will  never  make  peace  or 
friendship  with  the  Japanese."  But  Yu  Sung-nyong  urged 
the  helplessness  of  Korea  alone  and  the  need  of  securing 
China's  help  at  all  hazards.  Sung  Hon  urged  the  fact  that 
the  new  Chinese   general    had   a  large    force  in  hand  and  he 
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must  be  conciliated  at  any  cost.  So  the  king  reluctantly  sent 
an  envoy  to  China  asking  that  overtures  of  peace  be  made 
with  the  Japanese.  Even  while  this  envoy  was  on  the  way, 
the  emperor,  apparently  thinking  the  war  at  an  end,  sent 
an  order  commanding  the  immediate  return  of  Gen.  Yu  Chung, 
with  all  his  forces,  from  the  province  of  Kyung-sang.  The 
Crown  Prince  sent  begging  him  not  to  go.  The  people  all 
about  the  country  were  in  distress  about  it.  He  was  believed 
to  be  the  onlj'  hope  against  the  Japanese.  The  command  of 
the  emperor  however  was  law  and  the  general  was  forced  to 
obey.  Taking  his  army,  together  with  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  those  who  had  been  married  to  Korean  women,  he 
went  back  to  Liao-tung.  It  is  said  that  ever  10,000  of  the 
Chinese  took  back  their  Korean  wives  to  China,  but  six  years 
later  they  all  returned  to  their  native  land. 

Kato  was  desirous  of  meeting  and  having  a  talk  with  the 
Korean  general  Kim  Eung-sn,  the  general  of  KyiSng-sang 
Province.  To  this  end  he  sent  a  Japanese  named  Yo-si-ra  to 
arrange  a  meeting,  and  in  course  of  time  they  met  at  the  town 
of  Ham-nn  and  had  a  conference.  Kato  opened  the  confer- 
ence as  follows:  **If  Korea  will  help  us  to  become  the  vassals 
of  China  we  will  remove  all  our  troops  from  Korea  immediate- 
ly and  we  will  also  consider  it  a  great  favor.**  But  Gen.  Kim, 
who  knew  of  the  enmity  which  existed  between  Kato  and 
Konishi,  waved  the  main  question  by  asking,  **Why  is  it  that 
you  and  Konishi  cannot  agree?  It  is  plain  that  so  long  as  he 
is  here  such  a  plan  as  you  recommend  cannot  be  carried  out.** 
Kato  answered,  "I  have  long  wished  to  make  an  end  of  him, 
but  can  never  get  a  chance.  If  in  some  way  we  could  work 
up  a  charge  against  him  and  circulate  it  among  the  troops  we 
might  be  able  to  get  all  the  array  removed  to  Japan.**  As  to 
the  further  deliberations  of  these  two  men  we  are  not  inform- 
ed, but  we  judge  from  this  passing  glimpse  that  Konishi  the 
younger  man  was  so  firmly  intrenched  in  the  affection  of  his 
troops  that  Kato  despaired  of  making  head  against  him  until 
that  affection  was  in  some  way  alienated.  In  this  Kato  ac- 
knowledges his  virtual  defeat  at  the  hands  of  his  youthful 
rival. 

The  emperor  was  not  as  anxious  as  his  generals  to  make 
peace  with  the  Japanese,  and  when  he  heard  that  his  new  ap- 
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pointee  to  the  peninsula  was  in  favor  of  a  treaty  with  the  in- 
vaders he  promptly  ordered  his  retirement,  and  Gen.  Son 
Kwang^  was  sent  to  take  his  place.  Kardly  had  this  happened 
when  the  envoy  Ho  Ok,  from  the  Korean  court,  arrived, 
asking  that  a  treaty  be  made  with  the  Japanese.  When  his 
message  was  delivered  all  the  court  was  in  favor  of  the  plan  ; 
but  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  as  they  had  been  deceived 
o:ice  by  tl.e  Japanese  general  So  Su-bi,  who  had  accompanied 
Gen.  Sim  Yu  gyHng  from  Pyung-yang  on  a  similar  errand 
before,  it  would  be  well  to  test  them  with  three  propositions. 
'*(i)  We  will  give  the  king  of  Japan  the  royal  investiture.  (2) 
Every  Japanese  soldier  must  leave  Korea.  (3)  The  Japanese 
must  promise  never  to  disturb  Korea  again."  This  plan  pleas- 
ed the  emperor  and  Gen.  So  SH-bi  was  sent  for,  that  he 
might  appear  before  the  emperor  and  accept  these  conditions. 
On  arriving  at  Peking  the  Japanese  readily  acceded  to  the 
terms  and  exclaimed,  '*We  will  gladly  agree  to  this  and  will 
swear  by  heaven  to  abide  by  the  terms."  Thereupon  Sim  Yu- 
gyun^^,  who  had  always  had  a  strange  leaning  toward  the  Jap- 
anese, now  exclaimed.  ** Japan  now  evidently  desires  to  be- 
come China's  vassal.  An  envoy  must  be  sent  to  invest  Hide- 
yoshi  with  the  royal  insignia,  and  all  this  trouble  will  end." 
But  Hu  Hong-gang  haa  a  truer  estimate  of  the  visitor  and 
remarked,  **The  Japanese  are  a  subtle  people,  and  all  this 
talk  of  becoming  vassals  of  China  is  mere  pretense.  There 
is  no  use  in  sending  an  envoy  to  Japan."  Gen.  SQk  SOng 
said,  **This  man  seems  to  be  honest  in  what  he  says.  Gen. 
Sim  Yu-gyung  should  accompany  So  SQ-bi  back  to  Korea  and 
there  confer  with  the  Japanese  leaders  and  then  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  investing  the  king  of  Japan."  The  emperor 
so  ordered  and  at  the  same  time  appointed  Yi  Chong-sung  as 
envoy  extraordinary  to  Japan  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  in- 
vestiture. Yang  Pang-hyiing  was  appointed  his  second. 
These  events  all  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1593. 
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Lk     15    AVKIL,    1<^03,   A    3    HKUKKS    I)K    l' APKES- MIDI 
KN    LA    CHANXKI.LKRIK    DK    LA    LEGATION    DK    FkANCK 

A  vSeoul. 
VENTE,  AUX  ENCHEREIS  PUBLIQUES 

d'unc  propri6t6  situ^e  en  face  la  cath6drale  et  appartenaut  au  Lieut- 
enant-Colonel Vidal,  comprenant: 

10   Un  Corps  de  logis  conipos6  de  9  chatnbre9(36  kan ) ;  le  tout  aiii6n- 
ug6  h  Teuropienne, 

20    Un  Pavilion  d6s  Etrangers.  conipos6  de  5  chanibres  ( 12  kan) ; 

30   D^pendances  (4  kan)  et  cuisines  (3  kan); 

40    Logements  pour  concierges  (4  kan); 

Soit,  an  total,  61  kan,  couverts  en  tuile,  situ^s    dans  une   vaste   cour 
aur  une  hauteur  d'od  Ton  domine  la  ville. 

L 'adjudication  aura  lieu  jl  Vextinction   des  feux  sur  une   tnise  iL  prix 
de  7,500  yen;  le  prix  sera  paj'able  couiptant. 

Pour  visiter  rimraeuble,  s'adresser,  sur  les  lieux,  au  gardien. 

Pour  tons   autres  reseignenients.    s'adresser  4  la  Chancellerie  de  la 
Legation  de  France     S^oul,  de  9  heures  du  matin  ft  4  heures  du  soir. 
Le  Vice-consul  Charg6  de  la  Chancellerie, 

F.  Bertkaux. 


On  thk  15x11  OF  April,  1903,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 
In  thk  Chancery  of  the  French  Lkc^aton.  Skoul. 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

Of  the  house  and   grounds  opposite  the   French  Cathedral,  being    the 
property  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vidal,  including  : 

I8t.     A  house  with  nine  rooms  (36  kan);  the  whole  arranged  and 
fitted  for  foreign  occupation  ; 

2nd.     A  separate  guest-house  with  five  rooms  (12  kan) ; 

3rd.     Servants  quarters  (4  kan),  and  kitchen  (3  kan); 

4th.     Outhouses  (4  kan). 

In  all  61  kan  of  tiled  house,  standing  on  a   very  large  compound, 
in  a  fine  elevated  position,  with  a  view  of  the  whole  city. 

The  property  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  with  an  upset  price, 
however,  of  7.5fO  Yen,  and  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  in  cash. 

For  permission  to  view  the  premises,  apply  to  the  guardian  of  the 
house. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Chancery  of  the  French  Legation 

The  Vice-Consul  in  charge  of  the  Chancery, 

F.  Berteaux. 
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The  Test  of  Friendship. 


One  of  the  great  Confucian  principles  is  that  of  loyalty 
between  friends.  The  following  tale  is  a  fair  illustration  of 
that  principle,  as  developed  in  the  Korean. 

Kim  Chang-sik  and  Pak  Sun-kil  had  grown  up  side  by 
side,  had  droned  over  the  '*thousand  characters"  together 
through  long  summer  days  and  had  been  partners  in  many  a 
prank  that  Korean  boys  love.  Their  friendship  grew  with 
their  years  until  at  twenty  they  were  regarded  as  inseper- 
ables.  They  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  bare  the  right  arm 
ar»d  tattoo  the  small  black  dot  just  above  the  wrist,  that  is 
considered  the  inviolable  and  sacred  seal  of  friendship.  They 
promised  each  other  that  whichever  one  should  secure  honors 
or  wealth  he  should  share  his  good  fortune  with  the  other. 

They  were  both  good  scholars  and  both  seemed  to  have 
an  equal  chance  of  success  ;  and  yet  it  was  only  upon  Kim 
that  fortune  seemed  to  smile.  He  secured  a  small  secretary- 
ship at  first  but  it  paid  too  small  a  salary  to  warrant  Pak  in 
claiming  interest  in  it,  and  besides  he  was  not  going  to  suggest 
such  a  thing  until  Kim  should  approach  the  subject.  But  he 
made  no  allusion  to  it.  Then  the  lucky  Kim  was  elevated  to 
a  higher  position  still  and  every  day  Pak  would  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance at  his  reception  room,  or  sarang,  and  wait  for  his 
friend  to  speak.  Soon  he  began  to  see  a  difference  in  his  old 
comrade,  a  certain  nervousness  or  uneasiness  which  seemed  to 
argue  a  falling  off  in  that  extreme  regard  that  had  always 
characterized  their  friendship.     This  not  only  made  Pak  sad 
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but  it  angered  him  as  well,  and  one  day  he  upbraided  Kim 
sharply,  declaring  that  good  fortune  had  played  havoc  with  his 
friendship  and  that  it  was  evident  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  his 
old  time  friend.  As  he  was  speaking  Kim  went  first  red  and 
then  white.  A  singular  look  came  into  his  eyes  but  whether 
it  was  more  of  sorrow  or  of  anger  one  could  not  guess.  When 
Pak  finished  Kim  was  again  himself  and  said  coldly,  **My  get- 
ting a  position  does  not  mean  that  I  can  get  you  a  similar  one 
immediately."     Pak  left  the  house  in  a  rage. 

A  few  weeks  later  Kim  was  made  governor  of  Kyung-sang 
Province  and  departed  for  his  post  without  so  much  as  notify- 
ing his  friend.  Pak  stayed  at  home  and  sulked.  He  had 
not  a  single  cash  and  yet  every  day  his  wife  brought  in  his 
meals  regularly.  Where  the  rice  came  from  he  never  once 
stopped  to  inquire.  Who  would  think  of  asking  such  a  thing 
so  long  as  the  rice  keeps  coming?     That's  the  wife's  lookout. 

Finally  Pak  determined  to  follow  his  former  friend  to  the 
country  and  shame  him  before  all  his  officials  for  his  disloyalty. 
He  arrived,  footsore  and  weary,  at  Taiku.  the  provincial 
capital,  and  went  straight  to  the  governor's  office.  Strange  to 
to  say  the  ajuns  at  the  gate  would  not  let  him  in  nor  could 
he  get  word  with  the  governor,  though  he  sent  in  his  name 
on  a  big  red  visiting  **card."  Instead,  the  ajuns  seized  him 
and  locked  him  up  in  a  building  just  opposite  the  gate  and 
kept  him  a  close  prisoner  for  a  week. 

One  day  they  brought  in  a  quantity  of  wine  and  iqduced 
him  to  imbibe.  When  he  was  thoroughly  intoxicated  they 
laid  him  on  a  litter  and  carried  him  into  the  governor's  office 
where  he  was  placed  on  a  sumptuous  mattress  and  surrounded 
with  the  most  magnificent  works  of  art.  Sweet  perfumes 
breathed  through  the  place  and  soft  music  was  discoursed  by 
unseen  musicians.  When  he  awoke  from  his  stupor  he  found 
himself  clothed  in  gorgeous  raiment  and  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  cringing  servants,  one  of  whom  addressed  him  thus  : 

**A11  hail,  dread  Majesty;  know  that  on  earth  you  were 
a  poor  but  worthy  man.  You  died,  and  the  heavenly  Powers 
decreed  that  in  compensation  for  your  sufferings  on  earth 
you  should  be  made  a  judge  in  the  nether  realms  of  Hades. 
There  are  several  cases  awaiting  your  adjudication.  Is  it  your 
will  that  they  be  summoned?" 
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Pak  looked  about  him  in  amazement,  sniffed  the  fragrant 
perfumes,  fingered  his  silken  robe  and  soliloquized  : 

**H*m,  here's  a  transfornition  for  you  1  Plain  Pak,  a  beg- 
gared gentleman,  and  now  governor  of  Hades  !  Well,  there's 
nothing  to  do  but  adapt  myself  to  the  situation.  Adaptability 
is  my  forte,"  and  with  a  sober  face  he  ordered  up  the  first 
■case  on  the  docket. 

Who  should  they  drag  in  first  but  his  old-time  friend 
Kim,  the  governor.  He  was  in  rags  and  tatters.  The  jailers 
urged  him  on  with  sharp  tined  forks  and  cruel  scourges. 

*'Ha,  traitor  !  It's  my  innings  now.  Do  you  remember 
liow  you  treated  me  while  I  was  on  earth  ?  Cudgel  your 
brains  for  some  excuse." 

Poor  Kim  in  seeming  despair  knealt  on  the  floor  and  bow- 
-ed  again  and  again,  rubbing  hands  together  in  sign  of  petition 
for  leniency  but  no  word  came  from  his  lips. 

"Take  him  away,"  cried  the  Judge,  '^freeze  hira  in  the 
ice,  boil  him  in  oil,  tear  hiia  with  pincers,  mash  hira  in  a 
mortar,  let  wild  oxen  rend  hira  limb  from  limb,  let  a  vulture 
tear  out  his  vitals,  let  his  tongue  be  drawn  out  of  his  mouth 
and  plowed  upon  with  a  red-hot  plowshare,  let  serpents  em- 
brace him,  toads  spit  on  him,  bats  scratch  hi:n  and  if  there  be 
any  other  horrible  and  loathsome  torture  in  the  category  of 
hell  let  them  all  be  poured  upon  him." 

Kim  writhed  upon  the  ground  in  agony  of  anticipation. 
The  fiends  came  near  to  drag  him  away.  He  crawled  to  the 
foot  of  the  judge's  throne  and  wailed, 

"O  pity  me.  pity  mel  May  it  not  be  that  you  were  de- 
ceived and  that  after  all  I  had  in  mind  plans  for  your  welfare  ? 
Were  you  not  too  quick  to  distrust  me  and  charge  me  with 
infidelity?" 

The  judge  was  unmoved  by  the  appeal  but  waved  the 
doomed  man  off.  The  demons  came  and  dragged  him  away 
to  his  fate.  Attendants  then  appeared  bearing  food  and  wine. 
The  latter  was  rather  strong  and  after  his  repast  Judge  Pak 
took  a  nap  during  which  another  remarkable  transformation 
took  place ;  for  when  he  awoke  he  found  himself  lying  in 
his  prison  house  again.  What  !  Had  it  all  been  a  dream, 
then  ?  Certainly  not.  He  had  been  as  wide  awake  and  as 
conscious  of  surroundings  as  ever  in  his  life.     And  here  he 
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was  thrown  back  to  earth  again  and  nothing  at  all  was  changed. 

An  ajun  entered,  thrust  a  string  of  money  into  his  hands 
and  said  the  Governor  ordered  him  to  go  home.  Bewildered 
and  cowed  he  hurried  from  the  town  and  hied  him  Seoul-ward, 
After  a  week  of  footsore  travel  he  entered  the  town,  but  when 
he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  his  house  should  be  it  was  not 
there.  It  had  been  torn  down  and  in  its  place  a  great  man- 
sion had  been  built.  He  thought  that  his  reason  was  going. 
He  accosted  a  man  and  asked  him  where  Pak  Sun-kil's  hou.se 
was  gone. 

**Oh  it  was  pulled  down  two  months  ago  to  make  room  for 
this  building." 

They  were  standing  directly  in  front  of  the  great  gate  of 
the  mansion  and  at  that  very  moment  who  should  emerge  from 
the  gate  but  Pak's  only  son  dressed  as  a  mourner.  Pak  rushed 
forward  and  seized  him  by  the  arm.  The  boy  looked  and 
gasped . 

"Father!" 

**Yes,  I  am  your  father,  but  why  this  mourning  constume  ? 
Is  your  mother  dead?". 

**N-uo  it's  you  that  are  dead." 

**Nota  bit  of  it,  my  son  ;  Icf^s  go  in  and  see  your  mother." 
A  delightful  little  family  reunion  followed,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  astonished  Pak  learned  that  a  coffin  had  been  sant 
up  from  Taiku,  said  to  contain  his  dead  body.  It  had  been 
buried  with  proper  ceremonies  and  unknown  men  had  ap- 
peared bringing  heaps  of  money,  who  tore  down  the  old  house 
and  built  the  new  one  for  them. 

**Well  the  first  thing  fur  us  to  do  is  to  dig  up  that  coffin," 
said  Pak.  **It  will  mean  bad  luck  to  leave  it  in  the  ground." 
This  was  done  and  within  the  coffrn  were  found  roll  upon 
roll  of  silk  and  great  nuggets  of  gold  and  silver.  As  the  three 
were  performing  an  impromptu  family  dance  about  this  coffin 
a  visitor  was  announced. 

It  was  Kim,  the  Governer. 

Then  it  all  transpired  that  it  was  he  who  had  kept  the 
family  supplied  with  rice  from  the  very  start  and  that  in  order 
to  punish  his  friend  for  his  suspicions  he  had  **put  up"  a  little 
joke  on  him,  one  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  Hades. 

So  the  compact  was  unbroken  after  all. 
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From  Fusan  to  Wonsan  by  Pack-pony. 

CONCLUDKD. 

It  was  at  a  little  village  thirty  //  out  from  Kang-neung 
that  I  found  Dr.  H.  who  had  come  dowa  from  Wousan  to 
meet  me.  I  entered  the  village  by  way  of  a  bridge  across  a 
a  little  stream.  At  this  bridge  was  established  what  we  may 
call  a  devil's  quarantine.  Its  form  was  that  of  a  rope  extend- 
ed across  the  road  with  short  rope  pendants  hanging  from  it. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  an  eflFective  bar  to  the  cholera  imps 
who  were  even  then  rioting  in  Kang-neung  and  who  might  be 
expected  to  arrive  at  any  moment.  I  found  later  that  they  had 
another  one  at  the  other  end  of  the  village.  As  I  approached 
the  bridge  I  was  not  quite  sure  what  the  rope  was  for  but  the 
bridge  looked  sound  and  no  one  seemed  to  object ;  so  I  went 
under  the  rope  and  reached  my  inn  in  safety,  where  I  found 
Dr.  H.  He  had  secured  for  our  joint  repast  a  magnificent 
salmon  that  had  been  speared  in  the  stream.  I  had  been  out 
of  bread  for  several  days  and  found  that  Dr.  H.  had  only 
three  slices  left.  It  was  a  very  jolly  tit6n  we  had  in 
preparation  for  a  twenty-five  li  ride  before  dark.  The  road 
lay  along  the  shore  and  there  were  very  few  houses.  All  the 
k>wns  and  villages  seem  to  be  situated  a  long  way  back  from 
the  main  road.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  centuries  of  Viking  work  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese. 
In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  Korean  coasts 
both  eastern  and  western  were  the  favorite  hunting-grounds  of 
the  hard}  Japanese  freebooters.  At  last  it  got  so  bad  that  the 
government  ordered  all  towns  and  villages  moved  inland  from 
the  coast.  Of  course  the  corsairs  could  not  leave  their  boats 
and  go  any  distance  inland  for  the  Koreans  would  then  burn 
their  beats  and  thus  cut  off  their  retreat.  The  towns  once 
having  been  moved  inland  the  natural  inertia  of  the  people 
has  done  the  rest,  and  they  will  never  he  moved  back  to  the 
coast  until  dire  necessity  compels  it.  The  second  day.  afte- 
tra  versing  a  hilly  road  we  entered  the  dilapidated  town  of  Yang  J 
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yang  which  I  should  have  pronounced  dead  did  I  not  know 
that  a  periodical  chang,  or  market  day,  would  galvanize  it  in- 
to spasmodic  life.  This  was  the  first  large  town  along  the 
coast  where  I  could  not  exchange  Japanese  paper  money  for 
native  cash.  The  harvests  were  being  gotten  in  all  through 
this  section  and  it  was  exceedingly  diflScult  to  secure  accom- 
modations at  night.  The  people  would  invariably  say  they 
had  nothing  for  us  to  eat,  even  when  they  were  threshing  out 
grain  before  our  very  eyes !  We  soon  adopted  a  plan  which 
we  found  never  failed.  We  would  sit  down  and  state  posi- 
tively that  we  were  going  to  stay  right  there  over  night.  No 
protestations  on  the  part  of  the  people  could  move  us.  When 
they  saw  that  there  was  no  help  for  it  things  went  well  enough, 
though  often  the  horse-men  had  to  thiesh  out  grain  for  the 
horses  before  they  could  be  fed  at  night. 

The  first  twenty  //  out  of  Yang-yang  was  over  a  beautiful 
road  which  seemed  to  have  been  cared  for  as  few  Korean  roads 
are.  We  saw  an  occasional  shrine  to  some  spirit  or  other,  but 
they  were  always  locked.  The  people  said  that  since  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Christans  were  all  about,  the  shrines 
were  in  danger  of  desecration  or  even  of  being  burned.  Their 
fears  were  without  warrant,  for  no  one  has  ever  heard  of  such 
desecration  on  the  part  of  Christians  in  Korea. 

After  passing  through  the  town  of  Kan-sung  we  came  to  a 
beautiful  spot  on  the  shore  where  we  sp^nt  the  Sabbath.  We 
were  now  300  //  from  Woiisan  and  were  nearing  the  northern 
borders  of  Kang-wun  Province.  Sixty  //  more  brought  us  in 
sight  of  the  great  mass  of  mountains  called  the  **Diamond 
Mountains,"  famed  not  only  in  Korean  but  in  Chinese  lore. 
Ko-siing  magistracy  offered  us  scant  hospitality  for  we  had 
to  thresh  out  our  horses'  food  and  eat  millet  ourselves.  But 
to  a  hungry  man  even  millet  tastes  good,  and  we  did  not  re- 
pine. We  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  some  eggs  but  the  peo- 
ple shook  their  heads.  We  had  one  solitary  ^^'g  and  after 
breaking  it  cnrefully  and  extracting  the  meat  we  put  the  two 
halves  of  the  shell  together  and  gave  it  to  a  native  to  use  as 
a  nest  egg.  This  shamed  them  into  bringing  out  an  egg 
which  they  claimed  was  their  last  one.  It  was  along  here 
that  we  saw  for  the  first  time  repairs  being  made  on  the  road. 
Some  forty  men  were  busy  throwing  the  dirt  into  the  middle 
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of  the  road  and  clearing  out  the  ditches  at  the  sides.     Such  an 
exhibition  of  energy  and  public  spirit  gave  us  quite  a  shock. 

Along  this  part  of  the  way  the  shore  was  more  broken 
and  uneven,  but  there  were  no  harbors.  We  saw  a  long  low 
island  off  the  coast  which  was  well  populated.  A  number  of 
whaling  vessels  were  anchored  there  and  the  huge  carcase  of 
a  whale  was  floating  on  the  surface  and  attracting  a  perfect 
cloud  of  sea-fowl.  One  night,  along  here,  we  could  find  ab- 
solutely no  food  at  all  and  for  the  only  time  in  the  whole  trip 
were  obliged  to  feed  our  horse- men  with  rolled  oats.  They  did 
not  seem  to  consider  them  a  great  delicacy.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  a  dish  of  plain  millet  would  have  suited  them  much 
better. 

Chie  day  as  we  were  plodding  along  we  met  a  man  who 
was  bringing  us  supplies  from  Wonsan.  We  welcomed  him 
with  open  arms  even  though  the  pies  he  brought  had  turned 
green  with  mould.  He  had  been  loitering  by  the  way  and  the 
color  of  those  pies  condemned  him.  He  was  so  ashamed  that 
he  turned  about  and  made  Wonsan  in  two  days,  240  //,  to 
bring  us  something  more  to  eat. 

As  we  passed  along  under  the  Diamond  Mountains,  which 
lie  some  forty'//  from  the  coast,  we  could  plainly  see  the  mass- 
es of  forest  on  their  rugged  slopes.  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  visit  this  celebrated  place  but  time  would  not  permit  and 
so  we  passed  reluctantly  by.  The  next  day  at  noon  we  came 
to  the  first  really  difficult  spot  in  the  road.  We  had  to  un- 
load the  horses  and  lead  them  up  over  a  rocky  stairway  right 
on  the  water's  edge.  Men  were  hired  to  bring  the  packs  over 
on  their  shoulders.  This  was  the  only  spot  between  Wonsan 
and  Kang-neung  that  a  cart  could  not  have  parsed.  That 
daj'  we  encountered  our  first  ice,  a  warning  that  winter  would 
be  on  US  very  soon.  The  next  day  we  saw  the  town  of  Hong- 
chun,  grandly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  high  hill,  the  Con- 
fucian temple  being  the  most  prominent  building.  The  prefec- 
tural  towns  were  closer  together  here,  and  we  were  evidently 
passing  out  of  the  wilder  portion  of  the  province. 

The  town  of  K5-je  lies  ten  //  off  the  main  road.  It  is 
near  here  that  the  traveler  can  see  one  of  the  **eight  wond- 
ers'* of  Korea.  Leaving  our  horses  we  walked  out  on  a  long 
promontory,  to  a  place   where  a  great  mass  of  basaltic  pillars 
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raise  themselves  perpendicularly  from  the  water.  One  column, 
composed  of  several  pilllars,  rises  something  like  loo  ftfet 
sheer  from  the  water.  At  a  distance  the  Bjass  looks  like  the 
ruins  of  some  magnificent  building.  Some  of  tht?  columns 
are  perpendicular,  others  oblique,  while  others  still  lie  prone 
on  their  sides.  On  these  rocks  were  carved  the  names  of 
hundreds  of  people  who  thus  recorded  their  visit  to  this  really 
remarkable  freak  of  nature.  Some  of  the  names  must  have 
been  there  for  many  centuries  for  they  had  l)een  almost 
obliterated.  The  separate  columns  are  from  two  to  fonr  feet 
thick  and  the  cross-section  was  trither  four,  five  or  six. 
sided.  This  same  curious  formation  runs  westward  tlirough 
the  country  crossing  the  Seoul- Wonsan  road.  This  celebrated 
place  is  called  Ch'Ong-suk  or  •*Green  Rocks." 

The  following  day  we  came  out  into  a  widesweepin":  val- 
ley which  extended  from  the  seashore  right  away  to  the  fo  »t 
of  the  mountain,  and  was  covered  with  villages  and  hamlets.  It 
was  a  magnificent  farming  country,  though  we  found  that  the 
exceptionally  cold  summer  had  hurt  the  rice. 

The  following  day,  November  14th.  we  reached  Wonsan 
without  further  adventure.  The  object  of  this  trip,  which 
was  to  learn  the  density  of  the  population  on  the  east 
coast,  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  people  and  to  discover 
from  personal  observation  the  possibilities  of  work  there  for 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  had  been  accomplished 
and  the  delightful  welcome  we  received  at  the  bands  of  the 
friends  in  Wonsan  more  than  repaid  us  for  all  the  hardships 
that  we  had  put  up  with.  Such  a  trip  has  its  interest,  but  not 
the  least  interesting  part  of  it  is  getting  home  to  the  old  fire- 
side again. 


The   Bridg:es  and  Wells  of  Seoul. 

The  oldest  bridge  in  Seoul  is  the  K«'mi-ch*Qn  Kyo  which 
was  built  in  days  of  King  Ch'ung-suk  of  the  KoryS  dynasty. 
It  led  up  to  a  palace  under  In-wang  Mountain  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city.     It  is  the  only  genuine  arch  bridge  in  Seoul 
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and  bears  evidence  of  enormous  age.     It  has  never  been  re- 
paired since  its  building  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 

Chong-ch'im  Bridge  or  ••Chong  and  Ch'im's  Bridge"  is 
so  called  from  two  brothers  who  were  state  ministers  in  the 
days  of  the  corrupt  Yfln-san  Kun.  One  was  HQ  Chongand  the 
other  Hii  Ch'im.  Hu  Chong  is  said  to  have  been  thirteen  feet 
two  inches  high  I  They  had  a  sister  named  Nan-sul  or  *'Snow 
Iris."  She  was  a  distinguished  painter,  poet  aud  literakur. 
When  the  reigning  YQn-san  Kun  became  so  corrupt  that  there 
was  talk  of  deposing  him  the  position  of  minister  became  an 
extremely  delicate  one.  One  day  the  two  brothers  received 
note  of  a  cabinet  meeting  at  which  was  to  be  discussed  the  de- 
gradation of  the  former  queen,  an  act  that  was  in  itself  disgrace- 
ful and  that  would  surely  cause  trouble  for  those  who  favor- 
ed it.  The  valiant  brothers  went  to  their  sister  to  ask 
what  they  should  do  about  it.  She  replied  that  on  their 
way  to  the  meeting  they  should  both  manage  to  fall  off  the 
bridge  into  the  mud  and  thus  make  an  excuse  for  absenting 
themselves.  The  proposition  was  a  rather  unsavory  one  but 
the  two  brothers  accepted  it,  and  as  they  were  going  to  the 
meeting  in  their  one-wheeled  chairs  they  were  run  off  the  side 
of  the  bridge  into  the  sewer.  From  that  time  on  the  bridge  was 
called  Chong  and  Ch'im  Bridge.  It  is  to  the  west  of  the 
Kydng-bok  Palace. 

Kwang-t'ong  Bridge  or  '*Wide  Main  Bridge,"  often  call- 
ed *'Hen  Bridge"  because  fowls  are  sold  on  it,  is  the  large 
bridge  near  Chong-no  going  toward  the  South  gate-  The 
next  bridge  to  the  south  near  Tick  Ring's  store  is  So  Kwang 
Bridge  or  "Small  Wide  Main  Bridge."  Between  these  two 
bridges  there  was  once  a  little  hill  but  this  was  levelled 
when  Seoul  was  made  the  capital.  The  bridge  near  Chong- 
no  is  built  directly  upon  the  ruins  of  a  former  one.  The 
ground  gradually  became  filled  in  till  the  old  bridge  was  too 
low;  so  a  new  one  was  built  upon  the  old  one. 

Su-gak  Bridge  or  "Water  House  Bridge"  is  the  first  one 
crossed  after  entering  the  South  gate.  Its  name  comes  from 
a  large  house  that  was  formerly  built  just  above  the  bridge 
across  the  stream,  the  was  running  beneath  the  house. 

Koreans  believe  that  the  South  gate  is  watched  over  b>'  n 
huge  invisible  male   serpent  and  thai  its  female    mate   guards* 
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the  East  gate.  They  desire  to  meet  each  other  but  are  pre- 
vented by  three  obstacles.  The  first  is  the  monster  invisible 
spider  that  watches  over  the  Su-gak  Bridge,  the  second  is  the 
gigantic  invisible  earth-worm  that  watches  over  the  Little 
Kwang-t'ong  Bridge  and  the  third  is  the  titanic  invisible  cen- 
tipede that  watches  over  the  Kwang-t*ong  Bridge.  So  the 
male  and  female  serpents  are  separated  without  hope  of  un- 
ion. It  is  said  that  when  the  king  goes  outside  either  of 
the  gates  these  serpents  raise  their  heads  high  in  air  and  weep 
for  each  other. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  is  Saltpetre  Bridge:,  so  call- 
ed because  formerly  there  stood  near  it  a  saltpetre  factory, 
the  product  of  which  was  used  in  making  gunpowder. 

The  Su-p'yo-tari  or  Water-gauge  Bridge  is  one  of  the 
best  known.  It  is  the  second  bridge  below  Chong-no,  and 
just  above  it,  in  the  center  of  the  stream,  is  placed  a  stone 
pillar  with  a  scale  marked  on  it  to  show  the  depth  of  water 
at  any  time.  This  bridge  and  the  pillar  were  both  repaired 
at  the  time  the  great  sewer  was  walled.  At  that  time 
177:  A.  D.,  the  sewer  was  not  as  yet  walled  in  but  a  long 
line  of  ancient  willows  extended  on  each  side  from  Chong- 
no  to  the  East  Gate.  King  Yong-jong  ordered  these  cut  down 
and  the  sewer  walled  up  as  we  see  it  today.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  the  bridges  were  repaired. 

The  bridge  just  in  front  of  the  *' Mulberry  Palace"  is 
called  Ya-jo-hyon  Kyo  or  **Night  Shining  Pass  Bridge."  At 
this  point  there  used  to  be  a  little  hill  or  bank  which  was 
levelled  when  this  city  became  the  capital.  This  hill  ac- 
counts for  the  hy/in  in  the  name.  The  name  **night  shining" 
arose  from  the  following  story.  When  the  *'Mulberry  Palace*' 
was  built  about  the  year  16 15  by  the  tyrant  Kwang-hfi,  at  the 
in.stigation  of  the  corrupt  monk  Seung-ji,  no  one  was  found 
who  was  able  to  write  a  name  for  the  great  gate.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  dearth  of  literary  ability.  While 
this  dead-lock  was  on,  a  boy  leading  a  pack-horse  came  along 
and  learned  what  the  trouble  was.  **Giveme  a  pen/'  he  cried. 
It  was  done,  and  he  wrote  the  name  Heiing^-wha  viun  so 
beautifully  that  after  it  was  copied  in  gilt  and  put  up  over  the 
gate  it  shone  like  a  lamp  at  night.  So  the  bridge  near  it  was 
calkd  "Thx:  Night  vShuiin^^  Pass  Bridge." 
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Koreans  have  always  been  dependent  upon  neighborhood 
wells  for  their  drinking  water.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  P'yUng-yang  where  wells  are 
forbidden,  because  of  the  notion  that  that  city  is  a  boat  and  that 
to  dig  a  well  would  scuttle  the  boat.  The  water  there  is  all 
dipped  up  from  the  Tfl-dong  River.  As  there  is  only  one  well 
for  each  neighborhood  in  S'^oul,  consisting  of  from  fifty  to  three 
hundred  houses,  there  is  required  a  large  force  of  water-car- 
riers. These  water-carriers  form  a  guild  by  themselves,  and 
are  considered  very  low-class  men,  though  higher  than 
butchers,  acrobats,  exorcists  and  the  like.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact 
that  very  many  of  the  water-carriers  of  Seoul  are  from  the  far 
north-eastern  province  of  Hara-gyung.  Low  as  the  water- 
carriers  are,  many  gentlemen  of  Ham-gyOng  Province  have 
acted  in  this  capacity  in  Seoul.  Desiring  to  try  the  national 
examinations  they  would  come  down  to  the  capital  and  work 
as  water-carriers  for  several  months  until  they  could  get  to- 
gether a  little  money  and  then  they  would  try  the  examina- 
tions. It  is  a  very  paying  business  ;  in  fact,  whan  a  water-car- 
rier wants  to  give  up  the  business  he  can  sell  his  position  in  the 
guild  for  an  amount  equal  to  all  the  wages  he  would  receive 
during  a  year  and  a  half.  Each  house  pays  ^vq  hundred 
cash  or  twenty  cents  a  month  for  having  one  *ioad*'  or  two 
buckets  of  water  brought  each  day.  Many  houses  take 
three  or  four  loads  a  day  and  a  large  establishment  takes 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  loads  a  day.  A  water-carrier 
can  supply,  on  a  average,  thirty  houses,  so  that  his  monthly 
wage  will  probably  amount  to  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  :  but 
it  is  hard,  honest  work  and  the  money  is  very  well  earned. 
Among  the  Korean  officials  with  whom  foreigners  have  been 
acquainted  several  have  acted  as  a  water-carrier.  One  was 
Kim  Hong-nyuk  who  came  from  Ham-gyOng  Province,  where 
he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language.  He 
became  interpreter  at  the  Russian  Legation  and,  after  obtain- 
ing almost  unlimited  power,  met  a  tragic  fate  in  1898. 

The  water-carriers,  because  of  their  kind  of  work,  can 
enter  any  house  without  first  warning  the  women  to  get  out 
of  sight.  Even  the  highest  Korean  ladies  do  not  retire  to  the 
inner  room  when  the  water-carrier  enters.  He  is  considered 
like  one  of  the  domestic  servants.     At  the  same  time  he  must 
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announce  his  approach  by  that  creaking  of  the  yoke  which  is 
produced  by  a  peculiar  jerk  or  twist  of  the  shoulders.  The 
principle  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Chinese  ,whe;il  barrow,  the 
strident  scream  of  who«e  ungreas;:d  axles  is  intended  to  warn 
people  out  of  the  way. 

Many  of  the  wells  of  Seoul  are  very  old.  and  curious  tradi- 
tions and  legends  have  grown  up  about  them.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  is  Ku-ri  Well  or  "Copper  Well."  It  is  situat- 
ed in  Puksong-hyun  near  where  Gen.  Dye  used  to  live.  It 
was  very  celebrated  for  its  fine  water  and  it  was  believed  that 
if  people  drank  it  they  would  have  many  children.  For  this 
cause,  when  the  Japanese  took  the  city  in  1592  they  attempted 
to  stop  up  the  spring  which  supplied  this  well,  thinking  that 
by  so  doing  they  could  help  to  keep  down  the  population  ! 
It  is  said  they  stopped  up  the  crevice,  from  which  the  water 
came,  with  copper  :  and  today  the  Koreans  show  yellow  marks 
on  the  well-stones  and  claim  that  the  discoloration  is  caused 
by  the  copper  plug  which  is  still  bedded  in  the  rock  but  which 
fails  to  stop  the  water.  So  the  well  has  come  to  be  called  the 
"Cop)per  Well." 

The  Sa-bok  Well  or  "Royal  Stable  Well,"  is  situated,  as 
its  name  indicates,  in  the  Si-bok  or  h tables  directly  behind 
the  Educational  Depirtment.  It  was  formerly  the  house  of 
the  great  Gen.  Chung  To-jun  at  the  beginning  of  this  dynasty. 
One  day  a  fortune-teller  told  him  that  within  ten  years  there 
would  be  a  thousand  horses  in  his  house.  He  was  delighted, 
thinking  it  meant  that  he  would  have  a  retinue  of  a  thousand 
horse ;  but  when  he  asked  a  monk  about  it  he  was  told  that 
it  meant  that  he  would  became  a  traitor  and  that  his  house 
would  be  seized  and  used  as  a  royal  stable,  and  that  a  great 
well  would  be  dug  there.  And  it  all  came  true.  He  was  ex- 
ecuted and  his  house  turned  into  a  stable.  They  thought  of 
making  a  lotus  pond  in  the  yard  but  a  geomancer  told  them  it 
was  an  ideal  place  for  a  well.  So  they  dug  a  deep  well,  and 
since  that  time  the  water  has  never  lowered  even  in  time  of 
extreme  drought.  Horses  were  kept  there  for  hundreds  of 
years ;  and  they  say  that  if  a  bowl  of  the  water  be  allowed  to 
stand  for  several  days  a  sediment  exactly  like  horse-manure 
will  be  deposited  at  the  bottom.  This  does  not  impair  its 
drinking  qualities  ! 
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Geoniancers  have  to  know  where  water  will  be  found  in 
the  ground,  and  they  shun  such  places  ;  for  their  business  is 
to  locate  good  grave  sites,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  a  body  is 
buried  in  wet  or  springy  soil  it  will  not  decay  rapidly,  an^ 
the  relatives  will  consequently  get  into  trouble.  So  geonian- 
cers and  water  are  not  friends.  Yet  a  georaancer  is  supposed 
to  be  able  to  locate  a  spring  in  the  earth,  though  to  the  com- 
mon eye  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  on  the  surface.  It  is  said 
that  there  was  a  celebrated  geomancer  in  Seoul  about  fifteen 
years  ago  and  the  officials  were  talking  about  him  and  wonder- 
ing whether  he  could  indeed  locate  water  with  unfailing  skill. 
The  upshot  of  it  was  that  he  was  ordered  to  dig  a  well  in  the 
grounds  of  the  'Mulberry  Palace."  He  of  course  complied, 
but  said  that  it  would  cause  his  death.  The  well  was  dug 
and  a  fine  spring  was  struck,  but  from  that  hour  the  geomancer 
sickened  and  a  few  days  later  expired.  By  some  it  is  sup- 
posed that  water  likes  to  hide  in  the  ground.  It  comes  out 
in  springs  of  its  own  accord  but  doss  not  like  to  be  forced  out, 
as  happens  when  a  w^ill  is  dug  and  its  hiding-place  is  laid  open. 
So  it  gets  its  revenge  by  killing  the  geomancer  who  tells 
where  it  lies  hidden. 

There  is  a  spring,  on  the  side  of  Nam-san  made  memor- 
able by  the  fact  that  it  was  discovered  by  Yi  Hang-bok, 
the  great  statesman  of  three  hundred  years  ago.  A  hundred 
years  after  its  discovery  deep  in  a  rocky  ravine  in  the  moun- 
tain side,  a  gentleman  dreamed  that  a  spirit  came  to  him  and 
said  that  if  he  would  go  every  night  at  midnight  and  drink 
three  cups  of  water  from  that  spring  for  a  hundred  consecu- 
tive nights  he  would  become  wonderfully  strong.  When  the 
man  awoke  from  his  sleep  he  determined  to  try  it.  For  ninety- 
four  nights  he  carried  out  his  resolve  and  drank  of  the  spring 
at  midnight;  but  the  ninety-fifth  night  he  found  the  water 
unspeakably  foul.  How  could  he  drink  that  stuff?  But  hav- 
ing gone  so  far  he  was  not  to  be  balked  of  the  prize  by  squeam- 
ishness  ;  so  he  forced  himself  to  drink  three  cups  of  the  nause- 
ating liquid.  He  suffered  no  ill  effects  from  it.  The  next 
night  he  found  the  spring  full  of  liquid  that  looked  like  pus. 
He  nearly  gave  it  up.  but  by  an  almost  superhuman  effort 
downed  his  three  cups.  The  next  night  as  he  approached  the 
mountain  he  found  it  wrapped  in  a  fog  so  dense  as  to  be  palpable. 
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He  could  not  see  a  foot  before  his  face.  The  path  was  a  rocky, 
winding  one  and  he  had  little  hope  of  finding  the  spot  but 
he  was  so  accustomed  to  tlie  path  that  he  felt  his  way  along 
and  finally  succeeded  in  reaching  the  spring,  which  he  found 
quite  clear.  The  next  night  the  spring  was  filled  with  a  thick 
brown  liquid  like  pitch  but  with  a  taste  and  odor  infinitely 
more  offensive.  He  knew  there  was  only  one  more  night  of 
trial,  so  he  attacked  the  sticky  stuff  and  swallowed  his  three 
cups.  The  next  night  was  his  last.  He  knew  the  spirit  of 
the  well  had  been  fighting  him  and  he  went  ready  for  the  su- 
preme test.  As  he  approached  the  spring  in  the  bright  moon- 
light he  saw  three  terrible  figures  standing  with  drawn  swords 
about  the  curb.  They  brandished  their  weapons  at  him  and 
warned  him  off  but  he  drew  near  and  grappled  with  them. 
He  was  strong  and  wiry  and  he  got  entangled  between  the 
legs  of  the  three  guardians  of  the  well  in  such  as  way  that  they 
could  not  strike  him  without  striking  each  other.  In  this 
position  he  managed  to  reach  down  and  dip  up  his  three  cups 
of  water.  The  instant  the  third  was  drunk  the  enemy  sud- 
fienly  disappeared.  The  test  was  finished  and  he  felt,  running 
through  his  veins,  a  new  life  and  strength.  He  strode  down 
the  mountain  like  a  giant  and  for  long  j'ears  after  was  the 
marvel  of  the  land. 

Another  tale  is  added  that  in  recent  years  a  man  who 
doubted  the  truth  of  this  tale  tried  the  thing  himself.  He  had 
the  same  experience  up  to  the  last  night,  when  in  grappling 
with  the  three  guardians  of  the  well  he  failed  to  reach  the 
water.  The  next  day  he  was  found  wandering  about — a  mad 
man.  But  even  so,  he  lived  to  be  a  century  old  and  to  his  last 
day  could  lift  ponderous  stones  that  ordinarily  required  four 
men  to  move. 


Odds  and  Ends. 

In   Korea  the  pig   is   called  the  Heavenly 
^^^  "^*^®"'^         Animal.     The  argument   is   certainly  far- 
fetched   for   the   habits  of  swine  are  anv- 


Pig. 


thing  but  celestial ;  but  the  fact  is  that  in  far  antiquity  the 
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Celestial  Dragon  did  not  like  the  black  face  of  the  celestial 
pig  and  so  banished  the  latter  to  the  earth,  where  it  became  a 
favorite  article  of  food.  People,  in  time,  discovered  that  on 
^he  hind  leg  of  every  pig  there  are  seven  spots  which  resemble 
the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear  and  for  this  reason  the  pig 
was  set  apart  as  a  sacrificial  animal.  We  have  in  Korean 
history  a  record  of  the  use  of  the  pig  in  sacrifice  as  far  back  as 
the  third  century  A.  D.  The  sheep  is  also  used  in  sacrifice. 
It  is  the  mildest  of  all  animals.  They  say  that  when  a  sheep  is 
required  for  sacrifice  and  the  fact  is  announced  in  the  presence 
of  a  flock  of  sheep,  one  of  them  will  walk  out  from  the 
flock  and  present  itself  to  the  messenger  to  be  carried  to  the 
altar. 

.,       ,     ^,  This  practice  has  existed  in  China  for  many 

Vaccination.  ^.         ^      ,  r  .^,  .       ,   •      i. 

centuries.  In  that  part  of  China  lying  be- 
tween the  Hoangho  and  Yellow  Rivers,  called  Kang-nam  by 
the  Koreans,  there  is  sup^wsed  to  be  a  peculiar  spirit  called 
Kwe-yOk  Tfi-sin  (^:^;:^fi^)  or  the  Great  Small-pox  Spirit, 
which  travels  from  this  point  as  a  center  and  visits  all  the 
outlying  Kingdoms.  For  some  three  centuries  the  Koreans 
have  practiced  the  inoculation  of  cattle.  A  physician  noticed 
that  if  cattle  had  small-pox  after  gaining  full  age,  the  hide 
was  so  thick  and  tough  that  the  eruption  would  not  be  com- 
plete and  so  the  disease  would  strike  in  and  kill  the  animal, 
but  that  the  thinner  and  tenderer  skin  of  the  calf  made  it 
much  less  dangerous.  So  they  inoculated  calves  to  give  them 
the  disease.  About  a  century  ago  a  man  had  the  idea  of  ap- 
plying the  virus  to  children.  Some  of  the  discharge  from  the 
disease  in  cattle  was  transferred  to  children  but  it  proved  too 
strong ;  but  after  a  time  they  conceived  the  idea  of  using  the 
watery  fluid  discharged  from  the  sores  and  this  was  found 
successful.  Inoculation  was  always  efiFected  in  the  nostrils  on 
the  idea  that,  as  this  is  the  orifice  whereby  the  humors  of  the 
body  escape,  the  virus  would  have  a  better  effect.  It  is  onlj' 
recently  that  Koreans  have  come  to  see  that  inoculation  on 
the  arm  or  leg  is  equally  successful. 

The  hero  of  this  tale  was  a  young  man  of  good 
SdWI*"^         family  with  an  education  quite  out  of  propor- 
tion to  his  means.     All  he  needed  was  an  op- 
portunity to  distinguish  himself,  and  this  is  how  he  did  it. 
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One  day  he  was  standing^  at  the  front  gate  of  a  wealthy  g^entle- 
man's  house  wondering,  perhaps,  whether  he  wonld  ever  be  as 
well  off  as  its  owner.  A  servant  passed  in  with  a  tray  of  food 
on  her  head  and  on  top  of  the  food  the  young  man  saw  the 
dim  figure  of  a  spirit  sitting.  He  marvelled  at  it  but  held  his 
peace  and  waited  to  see  if  anything  wonld  come  of  it.  Pres- 
ently he  heard  a  great  outcry  in  the  house  and,  rushing  in»  he 
learned  that  the  daughter  of  the  house  had  suddenly  fallen 
sick  and  died  after  eating  some  food.  The  young  man  de- 
manded to  see  the  girl's  father,  and  said,  **Let  me  see  the  girl 
and  I  can  cure  her."  This  was  far  from  the  ordinary  conven- 
tionalities, but  the  youth  seemed  so  sure  that  he  could  help 
that  he  was  taken  where  the  dead  body  lay.  He  touched  the 
girl's  hand  and  presently  she  showed  signs  of  returning  life. 
The  young  man  was  quickly  sent  from  the  room,  but  as  soon  as 
he  left  the  girl  again  became  lifeless.  He  came  back  and  in  a 
loud  voice  ordered  the  spirit  not  to  return.  The  girl  revived 
and  the  father,  struck  with  admiration  of  the  boy's  gifts,  made 
him  his  son-in-law.  The  young  fellow  said  that  he  recognized 
the  spirit  as  one  of  the  **hungry"  variety  and  it  was  because 
the  girl  had  not  thrown  it  a  little  of  the  food  that  it  had 
afflicted  her  so  severely. 

Outside  the  West  Gate  there  is  a  well  called 
Milk  Supply.  rZ/'o-/-/  Well  or  -One //Well."  Koreans 
say  that  if  a  mother  has  not  enough  milk  to  feed  her  child 
she  must  go  to  this  well  and  throw  into  it  a  few  strings  of 
vermicelli  and  at  the  same  time  pray  that  the  spirit  of  the  well 
will  give  her  more  milk  for  her  child.  Only  one  can  do  this 
each  day.  If  a  woman  finds  that  some  one  is  before  her  at 
the  well  for  this  purpose  she  njust  wait  till  the  following  day. 

^    .^.  .      r..  ..  Near   the    Su-eak     Bridge    there    is   a 

A  Buddhist  Relic.  Cu      ^  1 1  u    ^     ^      t 

large  house  with  a  field  bestde  it.      In 

the  field  there  is  an  enormous  stone  with    many  holes  in  it. 

It  is  over  ten    feet  high,  but  only  the  top  of  it  is  now   visible. 

It  is  on  the  site  of  a  former  Buddhist  Monastery  of  the  KoryS 

dynasty.     They  say  that  strccessive  owners  of  the  field  hav^e 

tried  to  dig  up  the   stone    but  have  always    been    stopped  by 

heavy  rain.      Wh\'  this  is  not  utilized  in  times  of  drought,  to 

make  rain  fall,  is  not  explained,  but  Koreans  cling  to  this  idea 

still.     An  interesting    illustration  of  this  same  idea  was  seen 
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5K>me  fourteen  years  ago  when  Mr.  Tong,  tht;n  secretary  to 
the  Chinese  Legation  in  SeonU  and  now  Taotai  of  Tientsin, 
went  with  a  large  number  of  coolies  to  the  towMi  of  Pu-ya  in 
Ch'nng-ch'ilng  Province  and  attempted  to  unearth  an  an- 
cient monument  which  commemorated  the  victory  of  Chinese 
and  Silla  forces  over  the  kingdom  of  Pt5k-je  in  the  seventh 
century.  Digging  down  eighteen  feet  they  found  the  stone 
and  took  rubbings  of  it  but  before  they  could  bring  it  to  the 
surface  a  tremendous  rain  came  on  which  destioyed  many 
houses  in  that  destrict.  The  people  believed  it  was  because 
this  stome  was  being  disturbed  :  so  they  came  in  force  and 
filled  in  the  excavation  and  drove  away  the  workmen. 

One  of  Korea's  great  men  was  Song  Sam- 
Q   '     .     ^  mun  ^HPO  which  means  "Song  of  the  Three 

Questions."  The  way  he  came  by  this  curious 
name  is  ns  follows.  Shortly  before  his  birth  a  voice  was 
heard  from  the  sky  directly  over  the  house  saying,  "Is  the 
child  born?"  The  father  answered.  "No."  The  next  day 
the  voice  said  again,  "Is  the  child  born?"  and  again  the 
father  answered,  "No."  The  third  day  the  same  question 
was  asked  and  this  time  the  father  could  answer,  "Yes." 
But  having  answered  thus  he  asked  the  spirit  why  the  ques- 
tions had  been  put  three  times.  The  answer  was,  "If  you  had 
been  able  to  reply  *yes'  the  first  time  the  child  would  have 
grown  to  be  the  most  celebrated  man  in  the  world  ;  if  you  had 
been  able  to  answer  *yes'  the  second  time  he  would  have  be- 
come the  most  celebrated  man  in  Korea,  but  as  you  answered 
'yes'  only  to  the  third  question  he  will  be  a  great  man  but 
will  share  this  honor  with  others  equally  great.  So  the  father 
named  his  boy  Three  Questions,  Song  Sam-mun  lived  to  give 
to  Korea  her  alphabet  and  to  t>e  enrolled  on  the  list  of  her 
most  famous  sons. 

^  A  se.samuin  merchant  stopped  at  a  countrv 

The  Tell-tBle  •  • 

P     ,  inn    and    placed    all  his    money  in  a  bag  of 

sesamum  thinking  that   it  would    be    safer 

there  than  anywhere   else.      Having   occasion    to   leave    the 

place  for  a  few  minutes  he  asked  the  inn-keeper's  wife  to  keep 

an  eye  on  his  g''ain  Ing  for  hini.      He    returned    shortly    but 

found    that  the    money    was    gone.      He  charged  the   woman 

with  having     stolen  it  but  she  dtniul  the  charge  vehemently. 
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At  last  they  went  to  the  magistrate  about  it.  When  he  had 
heard  the  whole  case  he  remained  silent  a  few  moments  and 
then  asked  the  man  how  long  he  had  been  gone  from  the  inn. 
He  said  it  was  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  There- 
upon the  magistrate  ordered  a  servant  to  go  to  the  inn  and 
sweep  out  one  of  the  rooms  carefully.  Then  they  all  ad- 
journed to  the  inn  and  the  magistrate  ordered  the  woman  to 
go  into  the  swept  room  alone,  take  off  her  clothes  and  put 
them  on  again.  She  did  so  and  when  she  came  out  again  the 
magistrate  entered  the  room  and  looked  about.  **You  have 
stolen  the  money."  he  said,  **you  need  not  deny  it  longer. 
I  know  you  did  it."  The  woman  then  confessed,  and  when 
the  magistrate  was  asked  how  he  was  sure  the  woman  had 
taken  it.  he  replied,  **The  owner  was  gone  such  a  short  time 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  suspect  the  woman.  She 
would  necessarily  take  the  money  out  of  the  bag  in  a  great 
hurry  and  conceal  it  in  her  clothes.  Some  of  the  grains  of 
sesamum  would  be  sure  to  adhere  to  the  money  and  be  put 
with  it  into  her  garments.  This  floor  was  newly  swept  and 
yet  when  I  came  into  it  after  the  woman  had  taken  off  and  re- 
sumed her  dress  I  found  sesamuui  seeds  on  the  floor.  So  it 
was  quite  clear  to  me  that  she  was  guilty." 


Question    and    Answer. 

Qnesiion.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  rope -pulling  con* 
tests  in  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year? 

Anstver,  Both  the  stone-fight  and  the  tug-of-war  are 
very  old  institutions,  but  while  the  stone-fight  is  peculiar  to 
Korea  the  tug-of-war  is  found  also  in  China.  They  both  orig- 
inated in  the  days  of  the  KoryQ  dynasty  (918 — 1392  A.  D.) 
The  stone-fight  was  at  first  a  sort  of  .sham  fight  in  the  palace 
grounds,  gotten  up  for  the  amusement  of  the  king  and  court 
but  it  soon  spread  beyond  these  limits  and  became  a  national 
institution.  This  is,  however,  a  somewhat  dangerous  form  of 
sport  and  not  infrequently  costs  a  human  life.  For  this  rea- 
son it  was  objectionable  to  the  Buddhist  element  that  was  al' 
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ways  extremely  strong  iu  KoryH  days.  For  this  reason  they 
introduced  the  more  peaceful  tug-of-war.  Scores  of  towns 
and  villages  all  over  Korea  observe  this  custom.  A  detailed 
description  of  it  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 


Editoriaf  Comment. 


It  has  been  the  impression  of  Christendom  that  the 
physical  persecution  of  P'.  otestant  Christians  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  fast  passing  away ;  but  within  the  last 
two  years  a  new  phase  of  the  same  thing  has  begun  to  make 
itself  apparent  in  the  Far  East.  Barred  from  such  practices 
by  the  enlightenment  of  the  West,  Roman  C^itholic  emissar- 
ies seem  to  have  taught  them  to  the  East. 

Such  persecution  has  always  manifested  itself  in  places 
either  where  the  local  government  was  too  weak  to  prevent  it 
or  where  the  Roman  Catholics  could  secure  a  dominant  voice 
in  the  government  itself.  The  case  to  which  we  are  now 
calling  attention  is  of  the  former  type. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  at  work  in  Korea 
for  a  century  or  more  and  during  that  time  has  suffered 
severe  persecutions  at  the  hand  of  the  government ;  nota- 
bly in  1866  when  nine  French  priests  were  seized  and  execut- 
ed and    upwards  of  20,000   native  converts  were  destroyed. 

It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  these  missionaries  showed 
great  devotion  and  placed  their  lives  upon  the  altar  of  their 
faith  as  unreservedly  as  did  any  of  the  martyrs  of  old.  The 
French  priests  in  1866  were  offered  a  safe  conduct  to  the 
border  if  they  would  leave  Korea  and  promise  never  to  re- 
turn ;  but  they  refused.  Two  of  the  priests  escaped  capture 
and  made  their  way  to  China,  where  they  tried  to  secure 
government  aid  for  their  fellow-missionaries  in  Korea.  A 
French  naval  expedition  was  sent  against  the  little  Kingdom 
but  was  beaten  and  driven  back. 

From  that  time  to  this  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Korea  has  been  to  uphold  its  prestige  by  an  appeal 
to  the  secular  arm  of  the  government.  When  a  French 
priest  was  driven  out  of  a  southern  Korean  town  by  a  mob 
the  French  authorities  compelled  the  Korean  government,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  to  send  that  same  priest  back  to 
his  country  diocese  with  all  the  spectacular  parade  of  a  pro- 
vincial governor.  Local  magistrates  in  the  country  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  Roman  Catholic  adherents  are  not 
to  be  arrested  and   punished  by  the  arm  of  the  law   but  are 
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subject  to  trial  only  by  their  spiritual  rulers.  There  are  over 
thirty  thousand  natives  of  Korea  today  who.  whatever  their 
offence,  cannot  be  touched  by  the  Korean  authorities  without 
the  sanction  of  the  priest.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  the 
result  will  be  in  a  country  where  local  maofistrates.  far  from 
the  center  of  authority  and  subject  to  few  checks,  frequently 
go  beyond  the  legal  limits  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  Any 
society  or  institution  that  will  stand  between  a  Korean  and 
the  payment  of  these  illegal  imposts  will  secure  the  allegiance 
of  a  host  of  people  who  have  no  other  avenut^  of  influence 
whereby  to  secure  the  same  end.  Hundreds  of  people  apply 
every  year  for  admission  to  Protestant  churches  in  Korea 
thinking  thereby  to  escape  official  oppression.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  mission  work. 

A  portion  of  Korea  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  considerable 
upheaval  due  to  Catholic  presecution  of  Protestant  Christians 
in  the  Province  of  Whang-hai  northwest  of  Seoul.  In  this 
province  Protestant  missionary  labor  has  met  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  warrant  the  hope  that  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  the  whole  province  will  be  prevailingly  Christian.  But 
a  strong  Roman  Catholic  element  is  found  there  too,  and 
during  the  past  year  it  has  become  evident  that  the  French 
priests  have  become  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  Protestantism 
and  have  determined  to  make  a  strong  atid  concerted  effort  to 
drive  it  out  or  kill  it.  Hundreds  of  Protestants  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes  and  robbed  of  all  they  possessed. 
Scores  have  been  seized  and  beaten  in  a  most  barbarous  man- 
ner, and  this  not  only  by  Roman  Catholics  but  avowedly 
in  the  name  of  that  Church.  Protestant  Christians  have 
been  ordered  to  subscribe  toward  the  building  of  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  because  they  refused,  have  been 
dragged  from  their  homes,  beaten  until  insensible,  and  then 
left  for  dead.  Some  of  the  tortures  match  the  days  of  Tor- 
quemada.  Imagine  a  man  bound  about  the  knees  and  ankles 
and  then  two  oaken  bars  being  inserted  between  his  legs  be- 
low the  knees  and  pried  each  way  like  levers  until  the  slow 
pressure  bends  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  the  victim  goes  from 
one  fainting  fit  into  another  because  of  the  unbearable  agony, 
and  finally  dies  of  his  injuries  ! 

When  matters  reached  this  pass  the  important  question 
arose  as  to  whether  the  Protestant  missionaries  should  appeal 
to  the  law  to  remedy  the  difficulty  or  whether  they  should  - 
follow  the  strict  interpretation  of  scripture  and  not  resist  the 
oppre.ssor.  There  is  doubtless  a  certain  fraction  of  the  Church 
which  would  deprecate  an  appeal  to  the  secular  power,  but  a 
very"  little  observation  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Korea 
will  show  that  this  is  not  the  wisest  course.  In  the  first  place 
the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  Christians  are  American  citizens 
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who  cannot  share  with  their  adherents  the  horrors  of  the  per- 
secution. These  American  missionaries  have  gone  into  the 
province  and  through  years  of  work  have  built  up  a  flourish- 
ing church,  and  now»  though  they  themselves  are  perfectly 
safe  from  physical  persecution,  they  must,  according  to  the 
theory  of  complete  non-resistance,  sit  still  and  see  the  church 
devastated,  the  converts  killed  or  driven  out,  and  their  prop- 
erty destroyed  or  confiscated.  This  itself  is  a  condition 
never  met  in  the  days  of  the  inquisition  and  must  necessarily 
modify  the  solution  of  the  question.  The  missionaries  are 
trying,  and  with  success,  to  extend  to  their  adherents  the 
same  immunity  from  physical  attack  that  they  themselves 
enjoy. 

In  the  second  place  this  persecution  has  not  been  mere- 
ly a  religious  one  bnt  a  piratical  one  as  well.  The  whole 
evidence  in  the  case  shows  that  the  Roman  Catholic  natives 
have  simply  taken  advantage  of  their  position  to  rob  the  Pro- 
testant Christians,  and  the  latter  are  no  more  called  upon  to 
permit  the  robberies  than  a  Christian  man  in  America  could 
be  called  upon  to  let  a  burglar  ransack  his  house  without  call- 
ing the  police.  In  other  words,  while  the  foreign  priests 
have  in  mind  only  the  breaking  up  of  Protestant  work,  they 
are  inciting  their  adherents  to  purely  felonious  methods  to 
accomplish  this  end.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  consid- 
eration so  far  modifies  the  question  as  to  warrant  the  mission- 
aries in  appealing  to  the  law. 

That  this  is  not  merely  a  religious  persecution  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  cases  cited 
in  Whang-hil  Province  are  brought  by  Protestant  adherents. 
Out  of  over  200  complaints  only  ten  were  from  the  Protest- 
ants. So  far  as  the  Koreans  are  concerned  it  is  simply  a 
chance  to  rob  and  plunder.  The  cases  cited  in  this  issue  of 
the  Review  are  only  samples  of  hundreds  of  cases  in  which 
Bttacks  have  been  made  simply  for  the  sake  of  loot. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Protestant  Christians  have  made 
no  reprisals.  The  (Catholics  have  not  even  charged  them  with 
any  physical  retaliation.  The  Christians  have  simply  asked  that 
the  Korean  government  take  steps  to  uphold  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  afford  physical  safety  to  all  the  residents  of  ^the 
province.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  have  openly 
taken  the  position  that  they  will  not  allow  the  Korean  gov- 
ernors and  magistrates  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  their 
adherents.  This  means  that  there  are  thousands  of  Koreans 
who  defy  the  law.  assert  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they 
are  not  Korean  citizens,  and  refuse  to  obey  the  laws  except 
when  they  please.  The  position  is  an  impossible  one,  for 
the  authority  of  the  government  is  not  replaced  by  any  other 
authority  which  is  competent  to  punish  offenders  to  the  limit 
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of  the  law.  But  even  if  they  did  have  authority  to  govern 
their  people  completely  the  situation  would  be  impossible. 
Such  an  imperium  in  imperio  never  could  continue 

The  question  has  become  a  definite  issue  in  Korea  and 
should  be  fought  out  to  the  end.  And  it  is  very  fortunate 
that  it  is  to  be  settled  in  Korea,  for  here  we  have  only  two 
distinct  forces  namely  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Slates 
on  the  other.  Few  if  any  members  of  other  Prottstant  de- 
nominations are  involved.  If  it  were  in  China  we  would 
have  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  one  side  and  fifty 
diflFerent  organizations  on  the  other,  and  between  them 
all  there  would  be  no  .such  unantuiity  as  would  secure  a 
definite  solution. 

The  question  has  come  right  down  to  this  point :  will  the 
French  government  uphold  its  subjects  in  inciting  Roman 
Catholic  adherents  to  persecute  and  rob  Protestant  adherents 
who  are  under  the  leadership  of  citizens  of  the  United  States? 
Will  the  French  government  dare  to  refuse  an  open  and 
complete  trial  of  the  case,  and  the  punishment,  according  to 
law,  of  people  who  have  unlawfully  seized,  beaten,  fined  and 
otherwise  injured  Protestant  adherents  or  other  Koreans? 
These  questions  are  now  to  be  settled,  and  if  they  are  settled 
for  Korea,  why  not  for  China  ?  The  same  principles  which 
apply  to  one  apply  to  the  other. 

Now  what  .stage  has  the  solution  reached  at  the  present 
time?  Upon  the  demand  of  the  Korean  Protestant  Christians 
the  Seoul  authorities  consented  to  a  trial  of  the  case  at  Hai- 
ju  the  provincial  Capital.  A  special  commi.ssioner  was  appointed 
by  the  Emperor  to  investigate  the  case  and  report.  A  Roman 
Catholic  priest  went  down  from  the  capital  to  witness  the 
proceedings  and  two  American  missionaries  were  present  to 
watch  the  case  in  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  Christians. 
By  order  of  the  commi.ssioner  eight  Roman  Catholics  were 
arre.sted,  but  when  the  police  went  to  the  house  in  Hai-ju 
where  two  of  the  most  notorious  offenders  were,  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  who  was  in  the  house  refused  to  ^w^  them  up 
for  trial,  but  on  the  contrary  let  the  Koreans  bind  and  beat 
the  policeman.  This  priest  had  already  confessed  to  the  Com- 
missioner that  he  had  incited  his  people  to  the  outrages  and 
asked  that  in  view  of  his  confession  the  whole  matter  be  drop- 
ped. The  commissioner  refused.  The  night  following  the 
beating  of  the  policeman  this  priest  fled  to  the  country 
with  the  Koreans  whom  he  had  refused  to  give  np  for  trial. 
The  priest  who  had  gone  down  from  Seoul,  .seeing  that  the 
trial  was  to  be  a  genuine  one  and  that  the  commissioner  was 
not  to  be  intimidated,  withdrew  from  the  court  and  refused 
to  attend    the   trial.     The   trial   proceeded,  and  charge  after 
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charge  was  proved,  with  hardly  a  denial  ou  the  part  of  the 
culprits.  The  commissioner  sent  out  into  the  villiges  call- 
ing upon  the  village  authorities  to  arrest  and  bring  in  various 
Catholics  who  were  specifically  named.  This  caused  a  gen- 
eral stampede  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  and  many  of  them 
left  their  homes  and  flocked  to  the  place  where  the  priest  who 
had  fled  from  Hai-ju  was  in  hiding.  According  to  the  state- 
ments of  Catholics  themselves  these  people  armed  themselves 
with  native  and  foreign  weapons  and  determined  to  take  their 
stand  in  defiance  c^f  the  Korean  authorities.  There  is  no 
danger  of  the  French  priests  themselves  being  persecuted  by 
the  government  but  if  it  can  be  proved  that  they  are  inciting 
the  natives  to  rebellion  they  can  at   least  be  deported. 

When  it  comes  to  a  ^int  where  French  subjects,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  confession,  incite  Koreans  to  attack  the  Pro- 
testant  natives  who  are  under  the  care  of  American  mission- 
aries, the  matter  lies  not  only  between  Koreans  and  Koreans 
but  between  France  and  the  United  States.  It  is  the  duty 
not  of  missionaries  in  Korea  only  but  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  America  to  press  the  matter  to  a  finish  and  see 
to  it  that  the  authority  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Korean 
government  are  not  usurped  by  Franch  Catholic  priests. 
Seventeen  years  of  arduous  work  and  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  expended  in  this  Korean  Province,  and  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  missions  in  the  world  has  been  the  result. 
Whole  villages  have  been  Christianized.  The  people  obey 
their  temporal  rulers,  pay  their  taxes  even  though  sometimes 
illegal,  and  ask  no  other  physical  conditions  than  other  natives 
enjoy  This  attitude  has  won  for  them  the  respect  of  the 
Korean  government  and  more  than  once  their  di.stricts  have 
been  exempted  from  excessive  taxation  on  this  account.  These 
Koreans  believe  in  securing  better  conditions  not  by  defying 
the  government  but  by  evangelizing  the  nation.  The  idea 
may  be  branded  by  some  as  chimerical  but  all  great  reforms 
have  been  so  branded.  Whether  it  succeeds  or  not  it  is  the 
true  Christian  attitude  and  these  native  Christians  have  won 
the  admiration  of  the  Protestant  world.  The  Korean  mis- 
sionary field  is  pointed  to  as  being  the  most  successful  of  mod- 
ern times.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
foreigners  who  are  interested  will  allow  this  work  to  be  wreck- 
ed or  even  temporarily  paralyzed  without  bringing  to  bear 
upon  the  Korean  government  all  the  pressure  they  can. 

This  they  have  done  and  with  success  and  it  only  remains 
for  the  Catholics  to  follow  up  their  confession  by  penance,  allow 
the  Korean  government  to  handle  the  oflFenders  by  process 
of  law,  and  mete  out  punishment  where  punishment  is  due. 

The  only  possible  objection  to  be  made  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment   may    punish    cruelly  ind  beyond  reason.     But  this 
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fear  is  groundless,  for  the  publicity  which  the  affair  has  se- 
cured will  follow  the  matter  to  the  end  and  the  ver)'  ones  who 
are  calling  upon  the  government  to  do  justice  will  be  the 
first  to  oppose  any  tendency  to  overdo  the  matter.  It  is  the 
old  Anglo-saxon  cry.  '*a  fair  field  and  no  favor."  It  is  the 
cry  which  must  prevail. 

It  is  very  gratifiying  to  note  that  the  French  Minister 
from  the  start  has  apparently  desired  to  have  thi  matter  set- 
tled on  a  basis  of  strict  equity,  but  in  this  he  is  not  seconded  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  country.  They  are  making  the 
Koreans  promises  of  support  which  cannot  be  fulfilled,  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  disappoint  them 

It  is  very  natural  that  the  Catholics  should  wish  to  sraoothe 
the  matter  over  and  let  the  whole  thing  fall  through,  but  if  so 
what  assurance  have  we  that  the  same  thing  may  not  happen 
again  ?  We  have  simply  the  word  of  a  French  priest  who 
confessed  to  eight  grave  charges  and  promised  not  to  repeat 
them  but  who  a  few  days  later  fled  from  Hai-ju  and  rallied 
the  Roman  Catholic  adherents  about  him  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  Korean  government.  We  have  taken  pains  to 
learn  the  opinion  of  many  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  Whang-h^  Province  than  we,  and  the 
opinion  is  unanimous  that  unless  a  definite  settlement  of  this 
question  is  reached  the  people  of  Whang-hS  will  rise  in  in- 
surrection and  make  serious  trouble.  We  are  informed  from 
excellent  authorities  that  : 

**The  conditions  in  Whang-hft  are  evident.  Priests  and 
leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  regular  so-called 
eovernment  quarters  established,  with  implements  of  torture, 
,  as  is  proved  in  the  evidence,  people  have  been  tortured 
:en  murdered.  In  the  name  of  these  self-constituted 
rities  a  regular  system  of  robbery  and  plundering  go^s 
d  the  native  officials  are  helpless,  fearing  complications 
foreign  governments.  The  question  is  whether  this 
ition  of  power  is  to  continue  until  the  people  rise  in  an 
ection  which  will  endanger  not  one  nationality  only  but 
eigners." 

o  the  French  Catholic  authorities  want  justice  done? 
iswer  we  state  that  the  man  Chang  who  inflicted  torture 
lorean  and  killed  him.  remained  a  leader  in  the  Roman 
lie  Church  from  September  until  March,  when  he  was 
id  by  the  commissioner.  Can  any  one  believe,  after 
nfession  made  by  Wilhelm,  that  the  F'rench  priests  were 
nt  of  this  or  any  other  of  the  crimes  committed  by  their 
ers  ?  The  Korean  priest  Kim  who  ordered  the  torture 
ended  in  murder  is  still  at  liberty,  and  do  we  hear  of  any 
less  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  to  have  him  arrested 
inished  as  his  crime  demands? 
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A^ain,  the  Fretichinaii  who  was  sent  to  Hai-ju  by  the 
authorities  in  Seoul  to  look  after  the  case  told  the  commission- 
er that  he  would  guarantee  the  appearance  of  several  of  the 
ringleaders  if  the  commissioner  would  only  call  in  his  police. 
The  commissioner  hesitated  but  finally  put  faith  in  the  solemn 
promise  and  called  in  his  police.  On  the  day  when  tliese 
ringleaders  were  to  be  produced,  the  gentleman  who  had 
guaranteed  their  appearance  announced  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  that.  **They  have  all  run  away  !"  Two  of  the  worst 
culprits  were  in  the  bouse  adjoining  the  one  in  which  this 
gentleman  was  lodged,  and  had  his  promise  not  been  accepted 
they  could  easily  have  been  apprehended.  Does  this  give 
evidence  of  zeal  in  the  purs  \i  of  justice? 

Wliat  stands  in  the  way  of  a  full  settlement  of  the  dif- 
ficulty? Evidently  the  hesitation  which  the  Korean  govern- 
ment feels  iu  sending  the  necessary  police  or  troops  and  ex- 
ecuting complete  justice.  When  the  matter  of  sending  troops 
was  brought  up  the  Koreans  were  told  that  they  should  not  do 
this,  as  the  soldiers  would  commit  excesses  in  the  country. 
We  are  credibly  informed  that  Korean  soldiers  have  never 
begun  to  commit  the  depradations  which  have  been  clearly 
proved  in  open  court  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Koreans 
in  Whang-ha  Province.  If  the  Korean  government  feels 
hesitation  about  putting  down  rebellion  and  an  :archy  because 
of  consideration  for  any  outside  power  whatever,  then  she 
should  be  given  assurance  that  there  are  those  back  of  her 
who  will  see  her  through.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  any 
power  can  cast  anchor  in  Chemulpo  harbor  and  command  the 
Korean  government  at  the  cannons  mouth  to  do  thus  or  so, 
without  having  at  least  some  semblance  of  a  cause  ;  and  we 
dare  aflSrm  that  if  the  Korean  government  should  send  a 
thousand  troops  to  Whang-hS  Province,  arrest  every  man 
guilty  of  crime  and  inflict  summary  punishment  upon  every 
guilty  Korean  whether  he  be  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  or  a 
Protestant  deacon  /here  rs  fiot  a  power  in  the  ivorld  that  would 
dare  raise  a  finger  to  prevent  it.  This  the  Korean  government 
should  know. 


News    Calendar. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  trial  of  the  dif- 
ferent cases  that  have  been  tried  in  Hai-ju  but  we  give  below  translations 
of  various  documents  which  speak  for  themselves. 

January  13th,   1903. 

Extract  from  the  Petition  of  the  Governor  of  Whang- 
ha  TO  THE  Government  in  Seoul. 

"In  the  counties  of  Sin-ch'un,  Cha-ryung,  An-ak,  Chang-yQn,  Pong- 
san,  Whang-ju  and  Su-heung  disturbances  created  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
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lies  are  man}-  in  nuuiber  and  petitions  and  complaints  are  coming  in  from 
all  quarters 

"In  some  cases  it  is  a  question  of  building  churches  and  collecting 
funds  from  the  villages  about.  If  any  refuse  to  pay  they  are  bound  and 
beaten  and  rendered  helpless  When  certain  ones,  in  answer  to  petition, 
have  been  ordered  arrested,  the  police  have  been  mobbed  and  the  officers 
of  the  law  have  been  unable  to  resist  it.  While  investigating  a  case  en 
behalf  of  the  people  I  sent  police  to  arrest  Catholics  in  Cha-ryung.  They 
raised  a  banrt  of  followers,  beat  off  the  police,  arrested  them,  and  dis- 
missed theni  with  orders  not  to  return.  Then  I  sent  a  secretary  to  re- 
monstrate with  them.  AtthattheSin-ch*un  Catholics,  a  score  and  more 
of  them,  armed   with  guns,   arrested  the  secretary,  insulted  hint,"  etc. 

An  Interview  between  the  Governor  of  Whang-ha  Yi- 
yong-jik,  and  the  french  priest  wllhelm  in  presence  of 
THE  Inspector  Yi  Eung-ik.  Sth  day  2nd  moonKoang-mu  (8th 
Feb.  1903). 

WiLHELM  SAID  :  My  difficulty  with  the  Governor  is  that  he  re- 
fused lo  sunmion  Pak  Chung-mu  of  Whang-ju,  and  get  satisfaction  out 
of  him.  Pak,  on  a  certain  night,  hurled  a  stone  into  the  church  where 
Father  Han  lives,  and  for  this  reason  complaint  was  made  to  the  magis- 
trate with  a  request  that  he  be  arrested.  Pak  was  put  in  prison,  but  be- 
ing powerful  in  his  village,  he  went  and  came  just  as  he  pleased,  so  that 
there  was  really  no  punishment  about  it.  Complaint  was  then  made  to 
the  Governor,  with  request  that  he  summon  him  and  have  him  severely 
punished.  The  Governor  replied.  *'I  have  no  call  to  summon  people  from 
outside  counties  in  this  way."  I  then  thought,  "Oh,  yes  this  is  because 
the  Governor  has  no  power  to  arrest  people  of  outside  counties,'*  till,  all 
unexpectedly,  he  issued  an  order  to  arrest  certain  Catholics  of  Sin-an-po. 
Naturally  I  thought  this  only  a  pretence  at  power  on  his  part,  so  I  had 
the  police  stopped  and  the  prisoners  taken  from  them,  and  then  I  sent 
orders  to  the  churches  saying,  *'If  there  is  any  further  attempt  to  arrest 
people  resist  it  with  all  your  power." 

The  Governor  said  :  The  affair  of  Pak  Chung-mu  was  settled 
by  his  being  imprisoned  in  his  own  county,  that  was  the  reason  I  did  not 
arrest  him  and  do  as  you  asked.  You  say  that  1  had  not  arrested  him, 
and  1  had  not,  because  of  the  law  that  regulates  each  district ;  but  when 
there  is  a  complaint  laid  by  the  people  according  to  court  regulations 
then  the  arrest  is  made.  Since  you  were  in  doubt  concerning  the  two 
actions  on  my  part  that  looked  contradictory,  an  inquiry  would  not  have 
been  out  of  place ;  but  this  raising  a  band  of  followers,  stopping  the 
police,  setting  the  guilty  ones  free,  teaching  them  to  disobey  the  orders 
of  the  Governor,  getting' these  Catholics  into  all  sorts  of  sin,  preventing 
the  Governor  from  investigating  the  case,  do  you  call  that  righteousness? 
My  desire  was  to  enlighten  a  dcu'kened  people  (the  Catholics),  have  them 
understand  what  was  right,  and  so  I  sent  a  secretary  from  the  office,  at 
which  you  sent  out  a  score  and  more  of  men  armed  with  guns,  forty  // 
at  night,  and  arrested  the  secretary,  although  he  is  a  Government  officer 
and  guns  are  dangerous  weapons.  On  whose  authority  do  you  do  these 
things,  and  how  dare  you  on  your  own  account  arrest  people  and  put 
them  to  torture  ? 

WiLHEi,M  replied  :  I  know  that  such  things  are  wrong  and  yet 
I  did  them  intentionally;  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  any  court  rules,  I 
had  only  your  letter  to  go  by.  When  I  wanted  to  smoothe  things  over 
and  forwarded  you  a  letter,  you  sent  it  back  unopened.    I  was  very  angry. 

The  Governor:  What  you  say  about  only  having  my  letter  to  go 
by  means,  you  only  thought  of  one  thing  and  net  of  others.  The  reason 
I  returned  your  letter  was,  that  when  you  came  with  guns  and  arrested 
the  secretary  and  I  wrote  you  about  it  you  made  no  reply.  I  was  indig- 
nant and  when  you  wrote  me  about  the  affair  in  Chang-yun.  after  not 
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answering  my  letter,  why  should  I  answer  j-ours  ?  As  I  did  not  wish  to 
answer  your  letter,  I  had  no  desire  to  accept  of  it.  and  so  sent  it  back, 

WiLH  HLM  :  When  you  sent  rae  your  letter  you  had  on  the  envelope 
'\Sa'ham'^  (reply)  and  so  I  did  not  send  one  in  return. 

The  Governor  :  When  I  asked  you  a  question  was  a  reply  not  in 
order  ?     I  presume  you  had  no  answer  to  make. 

WiLHHLM  :  Pak  Chung-mu  has  not  yet  been  punished  sufficiently 
and  now  is  it  the  square  thing  for  you  to  appoint  him  a  tax-collector? 
After  you  have  arrested  and  punished  him  then  I  will  * 'dismiss  my 
anger.*' 

The  Governor  :  Last  year  at  Whang-ju  I  made  careful  inquiry 
into  Pak's  case,  and  while  it  is  said  he  threw  a  stone,  there  is  no  definite 
proof.  Still  he  was  locked  up  Whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  he  hasalready 
been  punished  and  now  after  several  months  what  reason  is  there  that  we 
should  not  appoint  him  to  work?  I  have  heard  that  you  beat  Pak  at 
your  own  church.  What  anger  is  there  that  y«)U  need  further  cherish? 
If  you  want  him  arrested  and  tried  let  a  plaintiff  brin^?  the  matter  up  in 
court. 

WiLHELM  :  1  gave  him  ten  blows  with  a  paddle  but  that  was  not 
for  the  sin  in  question,  it  was  because  when  the  magistrate  sent  him  to 
apologize  to  me  he  did  not  use  polite  language.  Though  I  beat  him  his 
former  crime  remains  still  unpuni.shed. 

The  Governor  :  When  you  are  not  an  official  is  it  right  for  you 
to  take  things  into  your  own  hands  and  beat  the  Koreans  ? 

Wilhelm  :  If  I  do  not  paddle  them  there  is  no  way  of  bringing 
them  to  time. 

The  Governor:  Your  beating  Koreans  on  your  own  account  is 
a  crime.  You  have  circulated  a  letter,  too,  among  your  people  as  a 
"preventative  of  abuses,"  which  can  be  summed  up  under  eight  heads, 
teaching  them,  ( i ) ,  To  disobey  the  orders  of  magistrates,  beat  the  mes- 
fcengers,  pay  no  taxes.  (2) ,  To  hold  private  courts  in  your  meeting-houses 
and  churches.  (3),  To  go  into  public  offices  and  browbeat  officers. 
(4),  To  arrest, paddle,  and  imprison  without  authority.  (5),  To  collect 
money  for  churches  from  all  over  the  country.  (6) ,  To  cut  down  sacred 
trees  in  different  villages.  (8),  To  raise  mobs,  steal  grave-sites,  dig 
up  bodies.     (S),  To  compel  people  to  join  your  Church. 

Wilhelm  :  These  eight  different  things  are  not  to  be  done  here- 
after as  they  have  been  in  the  past.     Have  no  further  anxiety. 

The  first  Report  of  the  Imperial  INvSpector  to  thk 
Government. 

I  have  looked  carefully  into  the  disturbances/among  the  people  in 
the  different  counties,  and  the  various  crimes  up  to  this  date  noted  in  the 
public  records  are  only  one  or  two  in  hundreds.  Outside  of  two  or  three 
counties  all  the  magistrates  have  been  under  this  oppression,  and  with 
folded  hands,  are  unable  to  stir.  The  poor  helpless  people  sit  waiting 
for  doom  to  overtake  them  Receiving  Imperial  orders  to  look  into  the 
matter,  I  have  undertaken  the  task  and  daily  crowds  with  petitions  fill 
the  Cvfurt.  There  are  no  words  to  express  the  sights  one  sees,  the  stories 
one  hears.  Depending  on  the  influence  of  foreigners,  the  Catholics'  is- 
suing of  orders  to  arrest  is  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence  ;  their  runners 
are  fiercer  than  leopards,  and  the  torture  they  inflict  is  that  reserved  for 
only  thieves  and  robbers  :  life  is  ground  out  of  the  people,  goods  and  live- 
ihood  are  gone  Unless  this  kind  of  thing  is  put  down  with  strong  hand 
thousands  of  lives  will  be  lost  in  the  end  A  French  priest  by  the 
name  of  Wilhelm  living  in  Chang-ke-dong  in  Sin-ch'un,  a  retired  spot 
among  the  hills,  has  gathered  about  him  a  mob  of  lawless  people. 
Their  houses  number  several  hundred.  Many  of  them  carry  foreign  guns 
bO  that  country  people  are  afraid  and  do  not  dare  to  take  action.  A  num- 
ber of  those  already  arrested  have  been  set  free  by  this  priest       Most  of 
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those  who  have  slipped  the  net  have  escaped  there  and  now  form  a  band 
of  robbers.  There  is  no  knowing  where  trouble  will  next  arise  and  it  is 
a  time  of  special  anxiety.  Those  who  assemble  there  at  the  'call  of  the 
whistle'  (bandit)  are  outlaws,  and  nmst  be  arrested.  They  may  however 
make  use  of  dangerous  weapons,  so  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  be  pre- 
pared for  them.  This  is  my  report.  Look  carefully  into  it.  Send  word 
to  the  Office  of  Generals.  Wire  me  permission  to  use  soldiers  and  as 
occasion  offers  lend  me  a  helping  hand. 

The  Trial  of  a  Robbery  and  Murder  Case  before  the 
Imperial  Inspector,  3RD  Month,  sth  day,7Th  Year  ofKoang- 
Mu  (5TH  March  1903.) 

The  plaintiff  a  man  of  Pong-san  Cho-ku-pang,  by  name  Koak  Heui- 
ho  aged  42. 

The  Petition  read:  In  the  8th  moon  of  last  year  in  my  village 
of  Eun-pa,  the  leader  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Chang  Sa  ho,  with  many 
other  Catholics  as  a  following,  entered  my  house,  arrested  me.  and  lock- 
ed me  up.  took  all  of  my  household  goods  and  supplies  away  and  handed 
them  over  to  the  headman  of  the  village,  and  then  extorted  the  deeds  of 
my  fields  and  land,  saying  that  my  wife's  uncle  Whang  had  stolen  some- 
thing from  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  that  1,  being  a  relative, 
would  know  about  it.  "After  bringing  him  here,"  said  they,  "you  will 
get  back  your  goods." 

In  two  or  three  days  they  caught  Whang  and,  after  judging  of  his 
case,  let  me  go,  as  there  was  no  proof  against  me,  but  did  not  give  back 
the  goods  or  the  deeds  of  the  fields.  They  promised  to  give  theui  back 
later.  I  then  went  to  the  priest  and  c.»mplained  but  Chang  (the  Rom- 
an Catholic  Leader)  said. "How  can  we  give  them  back  in  response  to  an 
empty  hand?"  and  with  that  he  execrated  me  furiously.  Being  help- 
less, I  gave  ^ yavg  (Si  2. 00 j.  and  Chang  then  said  he  would  look  well  to 
the  matter,  but  he  never  gave  them  back.  I  then  went  to  the  magistrate 
(Pong-san  Kun-su)  and  laid  my  complaint  before  him,  and  got  an  order 
for  their  restoration.  This  secured  me  the  ^oynfjjr  but  not  the  deeds  of 
the  fields.  Again  I  laid  complaint  and  again  got  an  order  to  have  them 
restored.  Chang  asked  me  why  I  made  oon)plaint  before  the  magistrate 
and  with  no  end  of  insult  refused  me  so  that  I  could  make  no  use  of  the 
order,  and  now  I  specially  ask  that  you  get  me  back  what  belongs  to  me. 
Interrogation  of  Koak  Heui-ho. 

The  Inspector:  .-^s  regards  this  theft  of  whang's,  becau.se  you 
knew  and  took  counsel  with  him  you  have  l)een  arrested  and  imprisoned 
and  your  goods  have  been  confiscated,  and  after  the  capture  of  Wliang,  if 
he  had  not  involved  you  wh}*  would  they  not  have  given  you  back  your 
goods  ?     Tell  the  truth  now  about  the  affair 

KoAK's  reply:  Last  year  in  the  8th  nuxm  26th  day  (27th  Septem- 
ber) late  at  night.  Chang  Sa-ho.  came  with  many  Ronian  Catholjcs  to 
my  home,  arrested  me.  took  me  to  the  market-house  of  Eun-pa.  put  my 
feet  in  the  stocks,  imprisoned  me,  saying,  "Your  wife's  uncle  Whang 
.stole  goods  from  the  R<mian  Catholic  church,  find  him  for  us  now."  1 
said,  "lit. w  can  I  tell  whete  mj- wife's  uncle  has  gone?"  Theyt  hen 
cursed  me  and  left.  The  next  day  Chang  went  with  his  church  followers 
to  my  house  and  took  away  what  gixjds  I  had  and  one  cow  as  well,  one 
large  kettle  one  urinal,  one  brass  bason.  4  rolls  of  cotton  gi>ods,  2  bags 
of  millet.  30  lbs  ff  c<  tton.  a  water  jar,  10  layers  of  tobacco  and  placed 
them  in  charge  (  f  the  village  htad-man.  Thty  also  t<K»k  away  deeds  of 
fields  of  eight  days'  plowing. 

On  the  day  following  the  Roman  Catholics  caught  Whang  and   put 
him  to  torture,  till  they  broke  his  legs,  and  when  he  was  about  to  die  they 
handed  him  over  to  the  poHce  of  Pong-san  and  there  he  died     Up  to  the 
last  he  made  no  mention  of  my  having  anv  share  in  his  wrongs,  and  so  • 
they  let  me  4J0;  but  they  did  not  give  back'tUe  goods  or  the  deeds  of  the 
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fields.  My  wife  then  went  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  asked  the 
p^le^t  Kim  (a  Korean)  for  the  goods  and  dee«is,  and  though  the  priest 
told  Chaug  to  give  them  up.  Chang  held  on  to  them  and  refused.  "With 
empty  hand  how  can  you  expect  to  get  them  back?"  said  he,  and  so, 
as  there  was  no  other  way,  we  gave  tio  yan^  And  asked  the  goods  back. 
He  replied  saying  that  when  the  prif*st  Kim  returned  they  would  be  given 
up.  but  the  year  passed  and  there  was  no  restoration.  In  the  first  moon  of 
the  Korean  year  1  entered  a  complaint  at  the  magistrate's,  got  my  order, 
and  gave  it  to  the  head  man  of  the  village.  Chang  then  gave  back  the 
^yyan^  which  he  had  extorted  saying,  **is^either  governor  nor  magistrate 
dare  arrest  me.  and  1  don't  intend  to  give  up  either  deeds  or  goods."  I 
then,  complained  to  the  governor  and  got  an  order  on  the  magistrate  to 
have  the  matter  set  right  Twice  the  magistrate  sent  police  to  arrest 
Chang.  Being  terrorized  by  him.  however,  they  did  not  effect  the  arrest, 
but  now.  since  Chang  is  captured,  please  get  me  back  my  goods  and  my 
expenses. 

iNTKR  ROGATION    OF   ChANG    Sa-HO     (ROMAN    CaTHOUC    LEADER). 

The  Inspector  :  I  have  heard  from  Koak  that  on  the  26th 
day  of  the  <Sth  inoon  you.  Chang  Sa-ho,with  several  other  Roman  Catho- 
lics entered  his  house,  arrested  and  imprisoned  him  in  the  market  of  Kun- 
pa,  put  his  feet  in  the  stocks,  and  locked  him  up  saying. "Your  wife's  un- 
cle Whang  has  stolen  g^Kxis  from  the  church.  Find  him  now."  Koak 
replied.  **How  can  1  know  where  my  wife's  uncle  has  gone?  "  For  this 
cause  3'ou  re\nled  him.  On  the  next  day  you  with  other  Catholics  went  to 
his  house,  took  possession,  carrying  off  a  cow,  one  large  kettle,  a  urinal, 
a  bra>s  bason.  4  tolls  of  cotton  goods,  2  bags  of  millet.  30  lbs  of  cotton, 
one  water  jar,  10  layers  of  tobacco  and  put  them  in  charge  of  the  village 
head  man.  On  the  following  day  the  Catholics  arrested  Whang,  and  put 
him  to  torture  till  his  legs  were  broken,  and  when  he  was  dying  handed 
him  over  to  thepolice  and  there  he  died,  and  because  there  were  no  words 
from  him  that  implicated  Koak  you  let  Koak  go,  but  the  goods  and  deeds 
for  land  you  did  not  return.  His  wife  went  to  the  priest  Kim  in  the 
Catholic  church  and  asked  for  the  goods  and  deeds  and  the  priest  said, 
"Give  them  back,"  but  still  you  refused  and  did  not  return  them,  saying, 
•'Without  paying  for  them  how  can  you  expect  to  get  them  back  ?  " 
Then  under  pressure  they  gave  60  yang.  In  reply  you  said  when  the 
priest  returned  you  would  give  them  back.  In  the  ist  moon  of  the  j^ear 
Koak  entered  a  complaint  with  the  magistrate  and  got  an  order  which 
he  carried  to  the  village  headman.  You  then  gave  him  back  the  ^o yang 
that  you  had  extorted,  saying.  "No  governor  nor  niagistrate  dare  arrest 
me."  As  for  house,  goods  and  deeds  you  have  not  given  them  yet.  Then 
Koak  made  complaint  to  the  governor  and  gave  his  order  to  the  magi- 
strate who  tried  twice  to  arrest  you  but  failed.  Now,  since  you  are  cap- 
tured, Koak  asks  that  the  offence  he  punished  and  that  he  given  back 
his  house,  goods,  deeds  and  expenses. 

This  is  what  Koak  says      I  also  have  seen   your    'official'  order  (6a- 
tong)  which  reads,  "The  governor  of  this  province  with  intent  to  injure 
our  holy  Church  has  sent  a  petition  to  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Inspector 
and  Father    Doucei  went  together  to  the  governor's  and   while   holding 
inquiry  Hong  Sin-pu  (Father  Wilhelm)    protested,  saying,  'Let  us  have 
the  inquiry  at  Seoul.'    which  meant  that  the  governor  and  magistrate  at 
Pong-san  had  been  acting  unjustly.     Beside,  the  police  and  the  soldiers 
of  the  governor  come  out  to  the  village   and   towns   and   extort   money 
from  the  people  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  oi  yang.    Knowing  defi- 
nitely the  conditions  I  write  this  order.  Let  two  of  the  most  experienced 
of  the  church  leaders  who  have  evidence  report  at  the  church  and  wait." 
The  In.spector's  Questions:  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you,  with 
'  a  band  of  Catholic  arrested  people,  put  their  feet  in  the  .stocks,  took  pos- 
session of   their  houses,  extorted  goods  and  land  deeds?     Thinkingover 
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your  actions,  what  punishments  ought  to  be  given  you  ?  Von  have  ar- 
rested a  man  for  no  fault,  tortured  him.  broken  his  leg^ .  murdered  him. 
Since  God's  eyes  like  the  lightning  see  through  everything  how  can  you 
deny?  Besides  with  orders  from  the  magistrate  for  y»'Ur  arrest  huw 
dared  you  say,  "No  governor  nor  magistrate  dare  arrest  me.''  and  thus 
resist  authority?  Can  such  acts  be  called  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  a 
subject?  Governors  and  magistrates  are  these  who  share  responsibility 
with  the  ruler  and  look  after  the  people  You  are  one  of  the  pec  pie  and 
yet  dare  to  say,  "Foreigners  will  decide  this  thing."  Y<n;r  desire  is  to 
get  oflScials  sent  by  the  Emperor  involved  in  difficulties,  and  so  you  have 
sent  this  order  here  and  there.  Are  you  not  a  traitor  ?  How  can  you 
escape  the  punishment  you  deserve  ? 

With  all  that  has  come  and  gone,  and  no  room  for  a  chanoe  to  ex- 
cuse yourself,  speak  the  truth  now  and  let  us  hear. 

Chang  Sa-ho  replied:  After  we  lost  the  goods  from  the  (Rom- 
an Catholic)  church  we  could  not  but  be  suspicious  of  Whuug.for  at  that 
particular  time  he  ran  away.  Koak  is  a  nephew  by  marriage,and  Whang 
used  to  go  and  stay  at  Koak's  house,  and  so  the  priest  Kim  had  Koak 
arrested,  intending  that  we  should  take  his  house  and  goo<is  and  fi-r 
that  reason  I  went  with  other  Catholics,  took  possession  of  his  house, 
goods,  a  cow,  land  deeds,  making  a  note  of  them  and  putthcin  in  charge 
of  the  village  head  man  The  deed  of  the  field  of  eight  days*  plo>ving 
alone  was  j^iven  to  the  priest  Kim.  After  that  the  priest  K.imle!ttv> 
see  the  acting  magistrate  of  Pong-san  about  this  robbery  aliair.  Whang 
who  came  back  on  market  day  was  arrested  by  the  Catholics,  was  dragged 
to  the  place  of  imprisonment,  and  asked  to  whom  he  had  sold  the 
stolen  goods  ;  then  he  was  taken  before  the  priest  Kim,  and  the  priest 
told  me  to  put  him  to  torture  and  get  the  truth  out  of  hii!i.  I  was  leader 
of  the  Catholics  and  .so  did  not  dare  to  disobey  the  pwiest.  but  had  to  do  as 
he  bade  me.  I  putWhang  through  the  torture  but  did  not  look  definitely 
to  see  whether  his  legs  were  broken  or  not.  1  did  hear  a  rumor  that  he 
had  died.  I  went  to  arrest  the  thief  to  whom  he  had  .sold  tlie  things  and 
to  seethe  acting  magi.strale  of  Pong-san  but  did  not  find  him  (the  thief). 
Whang  stated  that  Koak  had  had  no  part  in  the  affair.  I  then  told  Koak 
that  as  tor  giving  back  the  house,  deeds  and  other  things  that  we  had 
taken,  it  would  be  right,  but  the  priest  Kim  for  some  reason  would  not 
agree  to  it.  Then  Koak  made  his  complaint  to  the  magistrate,  got  an 
order  and  carried  it  to  the  N-iliage  head-man,  Imt  the  priest  said,  "Why 
did  you  not  come  to  me  and  make  the  amiplaint  in.stead  of  going  to  the 
magistrate?"  The  reason  that  the  governor  and  magistrate  could  not 
arrest  me  was  because  the  priest  prevented  and  refused  to  allow  it.  Also 
as  to  the  exposing  ot  the  faults  ol  the  gcwernor  and  the  magistrate  in 
the  paper  which  I  circulated  through  the  various  places,  it  was  because 
I  did  not  dare  to  disobey  the  order  of  the  priest  Hong  (Wilhelm)  and  so 
I  did  the  evil  thing,  and  brought  sin  upon  myself.  I  have  no  other 
words  to  say.     Do  what  you  think  best  with  me. 

Chang  Sa-ho  (Roman  Catholic  Leader)  was  indicted  for  murder  by 
the  Inspector,  Monday.  March  9th.  ami  handed  over  to  the  governor. 

The  cask  of  Yang  Hkui-ok  ok  Chai-rvung  against  Yang- 
YiN-iivr  AND  Yang  win-dol,  rv^o  Roman  Catholics.  (Yang 
Heui-ok  is  not  a  Protestant  ) 

Yang  Heui-ok  owned  a  field  of  three  days'  plowing  adjoining  his  an- 
cestral burial-place,  but  a  relative  of  his.  named  Yang  Y e-y an g.  forged  a 
deed  of  the  field  and  sold  it  to  three  Roman  Catholics  named  Yang  Sul- 
yung.  Yang  Yun-gyu  and  Yang  Wun-dol  When  the  plaintiff  learn- 
ed -'f  it  he  tried  to  get  the  fields  back,  even  offering  the  full  sum  that  had 
been  paid  f (  r  it.  Y'ang  Sul-yung  consented,  but  the  other  two  refused. 
So  plaintiff  appealed  to  the  magistrate  and  tht'  latter  ordered  the  two  men 
to  give  up  the  false  deed.     But  this  order  was  not  obeyed      On  the  con- 
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tran'.  on  the  20th  of  April  IQ02  ten  Roman  Catholics  came  to  plaintiff' « 
house  with  fireMrms  and  seized  and  hound  him  Thev  carried  him  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  quarterns  in  Chun^  Rve-dong.  On  the  way  they  claim- 
ed tr)  have  incurred  an  expense  of  27.000  ca*^h  f  r  food  8:c.  When  they 
arrived  at  their  destination  they  heat  their  pns*>ner  with  jo  {-tripes  and 
impnst^nedhim  Then  they  demanded  the  true  deed  of  the  field  and  hW 
the  official  correspondence  that  had  passed  hetween  the  plaintiff  an<l  the 
inajfistrate.  He  j^ave  up  the  deed  hut  ?aid  the  correspondence  had  been 
left  at  his  house.  So  they  ordered  him  to  send  for  them.  The  plaintiff 
manajfc^ed  to  escape  by  night  and  came  up  to  Seoul  to  seek  redress  for 
his  wrongs.  There  he  heard  that  hi*i  father  had  been  caught  and  beaten 
and  then  sent  home  So  plaintiff  went  back  t(^  his  liome  and  again 
appealed  to  the  magistrate.  The  latter  said.  "This  is  between  Nouar.d 
Hong  the  priest  (Wilhelm),  and  you  should  see  him.'-'  And  be  order- 
ed the  head  policeman  to  go  with  plaintiff  and  see  to  the  matter.  But 
this  policeman  was  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  leader  and  so  he  charged 
plaintiff  with  ill-treating  Catholics  and  imprisoned  h'm  and  had  him  taken 
to  the  R<»man  Catholic  head-quarters.  That  night  Wilhelm  came  and 
demanded  why  plaintiff  ran  away  to  Seoul,  and  gave  him  forty  blows  on 
the  back.  Then  two  foreign  priest**  wHth  the  two  defendants  demanded 
that  the  correspondence,  before  referred  to,  be  given  up.  Plaintiff  wii» 
thus  driven  to  give  up  the  papers  Then  the  two  defendants  said  they 
would  give  back  the  field  if  plaintiff  would  put  down  the  money  The 
plaintiff  gave  the  money  but  failed  to  get  back  the  deeds.  In  the  8th 
moon,  having  failed  to  get  satisfaction,  plaintiff  made  complaint  to  the 
governor  of  the  province  and  won  his  case,  and  the  defendants  were 
ordered  by  the  governor  to  give  back  the  field  and  the  deed  and  to  pay 
back  all  money  that  had  been  unlawfully  extorted.  So  plaintiff  got  back 
his  deed  and  the  27.000  cash. 

But  on  the  4th  of  the  tenth  moon  seven  Roman  Catholics  came 
with  clubs  and  beat  the  plaintiff  and  carried  him  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
headquarters  and  two  of  them  took  turns  pounding  him  with  a  wooden 
"pillow"  or  head- rest.  Wilhelm  again  had  him  given  twenty  stripes 
and  demanded  that  he  bring  700,000  cash  and  the  deed  of  the  field.  He 
was  imprisoned  and  beaten  every  day  until  he  should  pay  the  money 
and  give  up  the  deed.  This  continued  twenty-two  days  Daring  this 
interval  he  was  carried  to  his  house  six  times  to  get  the  things  de- 
manded. This  cost  33.ocx^  cash.  At  la.*it  he  had  to  sell  all  his  remaining 
furniture  and  thus  got  together  100,000  cash  which,  together  with  the 
field  deed,  he  was  forced  to  give  to  the  Catholics  to  save  his  life.  But 
they  said  he  must  pay  the  remainder,  and  beat  him  .severely.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  and  returned  home.  Then  Wilhelm  again 
demanded  of  him  the  remaining  6no.ooo  cash  but  he  said,  "I  am  already 
a  beggar  and  I  could  not  give  you  this  amount  to  save  my  life.  If  you 
wait  to  get  money  from  me  it  will  be  like  waiting  for  hair  to  grow  on 
a  tortoise's  back,"  so  they  gave  him  one  more  good  beating  and  drove 
him  away,  since  he  had  no  more  money. 

The  planitiff  asks  the  commissioner  Yi  Eung-ik  to  get  back  the  deed 
of  the  field,  the  223.o<jo  cash  and  the  crop  raised  on  the  field  ;  and  to 
properly  punish  the  offenders. 

The   case   of   Cho   Sung-kit.  of  So-hkung   against  Kang 

SaM-JIL  and  Ch'OE  M YUNG-SUN,  TWO  ROMAN  Ca.THOLICS. 

Cho  Sung-kil  i«  a  poor  man  who  lives  with  his  mother,  and  until  his 
thirtieth  year  was  not  able  to  marry  because  of  his  lack  of  means.  In 
the  tenth  moon  of  1902  how^ever  he  gave  00.000  ca^h  to  the  father  of  a 
yonng  woman  of  Yun-an  to  prepare  for  a  wedding.  In  the  twelfth  moon 
the  fifteenth  day  a  man  named  Kang  Sam-jil  living  in  P'yui,g-san  con 
spired  with  Ch'oe  Mj^ing-sun  of  the  same  town  to  get  possession  of  the 
person  of  Cho  bung-kil's  wife.     iJy  trickery^  they   accomphsbed   iheir 
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purpose  and  the  woman  liecanie  the  concnhine  of  Kang  Sam-jil.  Cho 
went  to  recover  pr^s'-ession  of  his  wife  but  Kanjj  hid  and  Ch'oe  said,  *'We 
are  Roman  Catholics  Hn<l  even  if  we  commit  murder  we  will  not  submit 
to  punishment.  If  you  want  to  be  killed  you  had  better  c«»ntinue  tr^nng 
to  get  back  the  woman."  He  then  caught  the  plaintiff  by  the  hair  and 
beat  him  and  threw  him  into  a  stream  running  near  by. 

In  his  con:plaint  before  the  commissioner  Cho.  the  plaintiff  says, 
"If  everybody  was  like  these  two  rascals  who  except  Roman  Catholics 
could  get  married?  The  U^ss  of  my  200  0(K)  cash  is  a  snjaJl  matter,  but 
the  woman  is  like  a  dead  person  and  now  my  aged  mother  has  been 
made  ill  by  this  business  and  I  cannot  bear  it  without  protest.  So  I  beg 
that  these  two  men   be  arrested  and  the  woman  delivered." 

The  commissioner  thereupon  (ordered  the  arrest  of  the  two  defendants 
and  instructed  the  plaintiff  to  wait  the  decision  of  the  court. 

Thk  Cask  of  Kim  Chin-whan.  Im  Sonq-sl'k  and  others  of 
Chai-rvitnc  against  Kim  Ei'ng-du,  Hu  Hycng  mo,  Nun  Yun-su 
and  mun  m  yung-sun.  four  ro.man  catholics. 

The  plaintiffs  complain  that  in  the  town  of  Chai-ryung  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  band  together  and  compel  people  to  join  them,  and  use 
all  sorts  of  illegal  methods  to  secure  this  end.  In  the  seventh  moon  of 
1902  the  Roman  Catht)lics  determined  to  build  a  church,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  cut  down  the  old  trees  that  had  stood  for  centuries  about 
the  village  shrine,  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  the  people  They  caught 
and  beat  many  of  the  people  and  acted  continually  in  a  most  unlawful 
manner.  While  they  were  building  their  church  they  demanded  money 
from  the  people,  ea^li  man  being  compelled  to  give  from  3o,<x)o  to  60,000 
cash  apiece.  For  those  that  refused  there  was  beating  and  imprison- 
ment. Ten  men  were  thus  forced  to  pay  money  for  this  purpose. 
Fields  were  seized  and  many  w^ere  forced  to  give  up  their  farming. 
Mun  Yun-su.  one  the  defendants,  refused  to  pay  Kim  Chin-whan.  one  of 
the  plaintiffs,  for  several  bags  of  rice  which  he  had  received. 
The  amounts  due  from  the  Roman  Catholics  are  as  follows : 
For  wood  stolen  from  the  shrine  500,100    cash. 

For  money  stolen  from  Kim  Keiu  hyOng       50,000         ,, 
,,      Hu  Ik-mo  20,000         ,, 

M  ,,  ,,      No  Kj'ung-ho  20,000        ,, 

,,  ,,      Hong  Ik-.su  20,000         ,, 

,,  ,,      Yi  Tak-ha  25,000 

,,  ,,  ,,      Han  Hycvmok  15,000         ,, 

.,         ,,  ,,  ,,      An  Keui-hun  30,000         », 

,,  ,,  ,,      Cho  Chang-cho         30,000         ,. 

,,  ,,  M      An  Yi-wun  15.000        ,, 

,,         ,,  ,.  ,,      Kim  Chin-whan        10,000        ,, 

The  Commissioner  said,  "I  have  known  about  this  business  for  some 
lime.  I  will  attend  to  the  matter  and  get  the  money  back.  Wait  here 
till  the  case  is  brought  up." 
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The   cask   of  the   farmkhs   of    Yu-mulp*vung,    in    Chai- 

RYUNG.  against  Yi  Ik-HYUN.  THE    ROMAN     CATHOLIC  LEADER   IN 
THAT  PI^ACE. 

Ten  years  a^o  the  custom  of  farniinj^  out  Koverniiient  land  on 
shares  was  discontinued  and  the  people  of  this  town  were  allowed  to  till 
the  government  lands  in  their  \Hcinity  for  their  own  benefit  Hut  five 
years  ago  they  were  v)rdered  to  resume  the  old  status.  Some  ol  them 
came  up  to  Stoul  to  secure  a  reconsideration  of  the  cea-e  but  Vi  Ikhyi'm 
a  Roman  Catholic  also  came  up  and  thwarted  tbtiu.  Returning  to  that 
place  he  secured  the  aid  of  police  and  Yamen  runners  who  were  Cathclics 
and  demanded  that  these  farmers  turn  over  to  him  the  value  of  half  the 
crops  that  had  been  raised  on  these  lands  during  the  previous  five  years. 
By  threats  and  beatings  he  intimidated  the  people  and  extorted  the  sum 
of  4.975,0(X)  cash  but  kept  it  all  for  himself  The  people  thtreft»re  ask 
that  he  be  compelled  to  disgorge   this  monev  and  be  properlv  punished. 

The  commissioner  says  the  man  is  a  thief  and  will  he  attended  to 
as  he  deserves. 

The  native  papers  say  that  on  Febmarv  25th  the  Foreign  Office  sent  a 
despatch  to  the  commissi*  ner  Yi  Eung-ik  saving  thatthe  French  iMiuister 
had  been  requested  to  recall  the  priest  Willielm  from  the  couutrv  On 
February  27  Yi  Eung-ik  telegraphed  the  Foreign  office  that  he  fr>und 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  commitciug  serious  crimes  but  that 
he  was  unable  to  arrt-st  the  criminals.  He  therefore  asked  for  govern- 
ment trtKips.  The  French  authorities  thereupon  sent  to  Hai-ju  Mr  Teis- 
sier, student  interpreter  at  the  French  Legation  and  Yi  Neung-vvha.  a 
teacher  in  the  French  language  school  to  see  how  the  trial  was  progress- 
ing and  it  is  generally  understood  that  these  gentlemen  had  instructions 
to  give  the  commission  any  aid  in  tlieir  powir  t(>ward  a  solution  of  the 
difficulties.  On  March  f7th  several  «»f  the  Korean  Catholics  nio>t 
seriously  implicated  escaped  from  Hai-ju  in  spite  of  the  assurances  given 
by  the  French  that  they  would  be  delivered  up,  without  fail. 

About  the  twentieth  of  the  uh -nth  the  French  Priest  Dalcet  and 
Mr.  Teissier  returned  to  Seoul.  Wilhelm  was  to  have  come  with  them 
but  the  Roman  Catholics  said  that  he  had  gotten  them  into  the  trouble 
and  that  if  he  shtnild  leave  they  would  all  be  destroyed.  They  there- 
fore forced  him  to  stay,  making  serious  threats  in  case  he  should  try  to 
leave. 

As  we  go  to  pre.^s  the  situation  in  the  north  seems  to  be  as  follows. 
Desperate  efltorts  have  been  made  to  have  the  investigation  stopped  and 
though  a  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic  offenders  have  been  superficial- 
ly punished  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  man  convicted  ( f  murder 
will  be  given  his  just  deserts.  The  investigation  has  not  vet  been  sus- 
pended ^but  probably  will  be  soon.  The  native  papers  say  that  the 
French  Minister  has  sent  a  very  strong  letter  condemning  the  actions  (f 
Wilhelm  and  ordering  him  up  to  Seoul.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  French  Minister  has  throughout  this  business  shown  a  desire  to  have 
it  settled  properly,  but  we  fear  that  unless  the  Roman  Catholic  adherents 
in  the  country  are  definitely  given  to  understand  that  they  can  not 
depend  upon  foreign  interferance  tt)  save  them  from  the  results  of  their 
miKioings  the  people  will  rise  against  them  and  cause  serious  trouble. 
One  thing  has  become  quite  plain,  namely  that  this  is  not  a  case  of 
Roman  Catholic  versus  Protestant  merely,  or  even  mainly,  but  of  Roman 
Catholic  versus  the  people  of  Korea. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Belgians  will  secure  a  gold-mining  concession 
at  T'a-bak  Mountain,  at  the  point  where  Ch'ung  Ch'ung.  Kyong-saug  and 
Kong- wOn  Provinces  meet  It  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  // square  or  i,oo 
square  miles.  It  is  said  they  lend  the  Korean  government  4  oixj.ooo 
Yen  and  work  the  mines  for  twentvfive  vears. 
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One  of  the  saddest  events  of  recent  da\'s  in  Seoul  is  the  death  of 
Rev.  \V.  V.  Johnson  a  newly  arrived  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission. 
Mr.  J<  hnson  on  his  way  out  from  Ameiica  lost  his  wife  by  sudden  illness 
in  Kobe  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Seoul  he  was  stricken  with  small- 
pox. The  disease  assumed  a  very  mahgnant  f<>rm  and  though  he  seem- 
ed to  be  pulling  through  successfully  he  succumbed  on  the  17th  inst.  and 
was  buried  at  Yang-wha  Chin  the  following  day 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Pegorini  of  the  Chemulpo  Customs 
has  been  promoted  to  the  CommisMonership  cf  the  Fusan  Customs. 

The  Seoul  community  was  shocked  and  grieved  at  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Miss  Lefevre  of  scarlet  fever  in  St.  Petersburg.  M<ms.  Lefevre 
and  family  went  to  Europe  via  Siberia  but  was  detained  in  Russia  by 
the  senous  illness  of  Mrs.  Lefevre  and  the  daughter.  After  the 
daughter's  death  the  party  moved  on  to  France  though  Mrs.  Lefevre  was 
still  criticalh'  ill.  We  trust  they  will  be  back  in  Seoul  again  at  an  early 
date. 

On  the  iSth  inst.  a  general  meeting  of  the  foreigners  in  Seoul  was 
held  at  the  Electric  Companv's  building,  through  the  kindness  of 
Messrs  Collbran,  B<^stwick  &  Ct».  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  present 
to  the  public  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  Seoul.  The  meeting  was  largely  atttiui- 
ed  bv  a  representative  audience  and  Hon.  H.  N.  Allen,  the  United  States 
Minister,  presided  An  invocati(^n  was  pre  mou  need  by  Rev.  A.  B.Turner 
of  the  F.njrlish  Church  Mission  after  which  a  vocal  solo  was  rendered  by 
Mrs  Morris.  After  appropriate  introductory  remarks  by  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Brockman,  the  gereral  Y.  M.  C  A.  Secretary  for  China.  Korea  and 
Hongkonj?  gave  an  address  showing  the  wide  usefulness  that  this  or- 
ganizati^^r  has  attained  and  the  progress  of  the  work  in  Japan,  China  and 
India.  This  addre.ss  could  not  but  carry  great  weight  with  the  audience, 
many  of  whom  learned  for  the  first  time  important  facts  connected  with 
this  world-wide  movement. 

Mr  Brockman  was  followed  by  Dr.  Takaki  of  the  First  Japanese 
Bank  who  gave  a  glowing  di^cription  of  the  Association  work  in  Tokyo 
with  which  he  himself  has  been  long  connected. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Gale  then  spoke  briefly  in  regard  to  the  social  condition 
of  young  men  in  Seoul  and  the  value  that  such  a  movement  would  be  to 
them.  His  statement  of  the  case  from  the  standpoint  of  an  expert  in 
Korean  affairs  was  conclusive  as  to  the  enormous  good  that  can  be  done 
in  this  way. 

J.  Mct,ea\'y  Brown,  LL.,  D.  ot  the  Imperial  Customs,  then  presented 
the  financial  scheme  showing  that  such  a  work  demanded  the  erection  of 
a  proper  building,  that  friends  in  America  had  promised  Yen  24.000  on 
condition  that  Yen  6.ocx.)  be  raised  on  the  field,  and  he  commended  the 
plan  to  the  public  as  being  fully  worthy  of  their  support. 

The  last  speaker  was  Rev  Geo  H.  Jones.  Ph.  D.,  of  Chemulpo,  who 
made  a  telling  appeal  to  the  audience  driving  home  the  fact  that  such  an 
association  has  as  good  chances  of  being  a  success  here  as  it  has  proved 
wherever  the  movement  has  already  been  inaugurated.  In  an  impassion- 
ed peroration  he  struck  a  chord  in  the  mind  of  the  public  that  cannot  but 
bear  large  fruit. 

Since  that  meeting  a  .subscription  paper  has  been  circulated  through 
a  part  of  the  community  and  more  than  half  the  necessary  sum  was  im- 
mediately pledged.  IH'  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Review^  is  out  it  is  prob- 
able that  Yen  5,000  of  the  necessary  Yen  6,000  will  have  been  pledged. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  foreigners  of  Seoul  have  an  opportunity  lo  subscribe 
toward  an  object  that  will  more  directly  and  beneficially  affect  the  Kor- 
ean people  and  we  doubt  not  that  all  will  feel  inclined  to  encourage  such 
an  attempt  to  give  an  uplift  to  the  young  men  of  Seoul. 
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The  career  of  Gen.  Kim  TOk-nySng  whom,  as  we  hare 
seen,  the  Japanese  had  dubbed  **The  Flying  General,"  affords 
us  another  example  of  the  fatal  weakness  of  Korea,  in  the 
envy  excited  against  any  really  successful  man  ;  for  even  while 
Gen.  Kinj  was  successfully  combatting  the  Japanese  in  his  own 
way,  his  very  successes  aroused  the  spleen  of  Gen.  Yun  Keun- 
su  who  accused  him  to  the  king  of  having  killed  plenty  of 
Koreans,  but  never  a  Japanese.  On  the  strength  of  this 
groundless  charge,  and  without  questioning  its  truth,  the  king 
brought  Gen.  Kim  to  Seoul  and  imprisoned  him  a  year. 

And  now  began  an  amusing  comedy  between  the  Chinese, 
who  took  the  Japanese  seriously,  and  the  latter  who  were 
merely  playing  off  the  Chinese  in  order  to  save  time. 

In  the  fourth  moon  of  1395  the  embassy  from  China  to 
Japan  arrived  in  Seoul,  and  immediately  Gen.  Sim  Yu-gyung 
posted  southward  to  see  Kato  and  tell  him  that  the  Chinese 
embassy  had  already  come  and  that  he  must  hasten  to  get  all 
the  Japanese  troops  out  of  the   country    before   the   embassy 
should  arrive  at  Fusan.     To  all  this  the  wily   Kato  answered 
gravely,  ''You  had  better  stay  here  a  few  weeks  while  I  take 
a  run  over  to  Japan  and  ask  Hideyoshi  about  it,  and  if  he 
gives  the  order  to  take  the  troops  back,  it  can  be  done  immedi- 
ately."    When  he  came  back,  instead  of  answering  the  main 
question  he  said  that  it  would  be  well  for  a  Korean  to  accom- 
pany the  envoy  to  Japan.     Meanwhile  the  Chinese  envoy  Yi 
Chong-sung,  in  Seoul,  sent  messenger  after  messenger  urging 
the  speed 3'  removal  of  the  Japanese  troops  from  the  peninsula  ; 
but  Kato  kept  putting  it  off  on  one  ground  or  another,  and 
made  no  move  to  go.     When,  however,  this  part  of  the  comedy 
had  proceeded  to  such  a  point  that  the  Japanese  began  to  fear 
the  Chinese  would  see  that  it  was  indeed  a  comedy.  Kato  took 
a  few  regiments  of  men  from  Ung-ch'iin  and  KQ-je  and  made 
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preparations  as  if  to  depart,  meanwhile  sending  Gen,  Sim  to 
Seoul  to  say  that  he  was  waiting  for  the  envoy  and  his  suite 
to  come  south  and  accompany  the  departing  army  to  Japan. 
Five  months  had  already  elapsed  since  the  envo}'  had  arrived 
in  Seoul,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  accept  this  invita- 
tion. Moving  southward,  he  came  to  Nam-wun  in  Chul-la 
Province  where  he  stopped,  fearing  to  go  directly  into  the 
Japanese  camp.  While  there  he  gained  the  soubriquet  of 
**frog-eater,*'  for  he  was  so  fond  of  the  flesh  of  that  reptile 
that  he  compelled  the  people  to  hunt  for  and  procure  it 
for  him. 

Gen.  Son  Kwang,  from  his  comfortable  quarters  in  Liao- 
tung,  sent  him  a  letter  charging  him  with  cowardice  and 
ordering  him  to  proceed  at  once  on  his  way.  Under  this 
stimulus  he  proceeded  to  Fusan ;  but  Kato  would  not  come 
to  see  him,  saying,  **I  must  receive  instructions  from  Jap- 
an before  I  can  take  you  across  the  straits,  so  I  will  cross 
once  more  and  find  out  the  will  of  my  royal  master  in  regard 
to  the  matter."  After  an  absence  of  two  months  he  came 
back  and  opened  another  act  of  the  comedy  by  asserting  that 
he  must  first  take  Gen.  Sim  across  to  Japan  and  arrange  the 
ceremony  of  investiture,  and  that  the  envoy  proper  might  fol- 
low when  all  was  ready.  By  this  time,  what  with  the  fear  of 
the  Japanese  and  bewilderment  at  the  intricacy  of  Japanese 
diplomacy  the  poor  envoj'  was  well-nigh  distraught.  When 
therefore,  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  1596  a  China- 
man named  So  Hak-myilng  came  from  Japan  and  informed 
him  that  Hideyoshi  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  becoming  a 
vassal  of  China  and  that  if  the  Chinese  envoy  should  cross  to 
Japan  he  would  never  come  back  again,  it  capped  the  climax, 
and  that  very  night  the  wretched  envoy,  taking  only  one  ser- 
vant and  a  few  clothes  tied  up  in  a  cloth,  made  his  escape 
frdm  the  Japanese  camp  and  fled  away  northward.  He 
traveled  by  night  and  hid  by  day,  until  at  last  he  arrived 
at  Seoul.  And  so  the  curtain  drops  on  another  act  of  the 
comedy. 

When  the  Japanese  found  out  that  the  envoy  had  made 
his  escape  they  were  in  a  quandary,  fearing  lest  they  might 
be  punished  for  letting  him  go  and  so  spoiling  the  fun.  They 
therefore  gave  chase,  but  not  being  able  to  overtake  the  light- 
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footed  envoy,  they  contented  themselves  with  surrounding 
the  house  of  the  vice-envoy  Yang  Pang-hyQng.  The  latter 
knew  of  his  chief's  flight,  but  to  draw  away  suspicion  from 
himself  he  pretended  to  sleep  late  that  morning  and  claimed 
to  know  nothing  about  the  matter.  When  at  last  he  was  told 
of  it  by  the  Japanese  general  Kuroda,  he  said  quietly,  **Well, 
be  was  a  young  man  and  a  little  nervous.  He  should  have 
gone  to  Japan  long  ago  instead  of  waiting  around  here.  It 
will  be  of  no  use  for  you  to  chase  him.'*  He  then  deliber- 
ately arose,  went  to  the  room  lately  occupied  by  his  chief, 
took  possession  of  the  Emperor's  letter  and  returned  to  his 
own  apartments.  By  his  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  he 
allayed  the  excitement  of  the  Japanese  and  perhaps  saved  his 
own  life. 

The  Japanese  soldiers  who  had  been  detailed  to  return 
to  Japan  were  of  course  delighted  to  go  back  to  their  homes 
and  were  eager  to  set  sail  from  Fusan.  They  had  their  bag- 
gage all  on  board  and  were  hoping  to  start  at  any  moment. 
But  when  they  heard  of  the  flight  of  the  Chinese  envoy  they 
knew  there  would  be  a  long  delay  and  they  were  sorely  disap- 
pointed ;  so  much  so  in  fact  that  many  of  them  wept  aloud. 
It  is  probable  that  every  Japanese  soldier  in  the  peninsula 
would  have  been  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  return  to  Japan. 
Only  the  severe  disoipliue  of  the  Japanese  army  and  the  lack 
of  boats  prevented  them  from  deserting  in  large  numbers  ;  at 
least  we  may  gather  as  much  from  the  frequent  references  to 
the  home-sickness  of  the  Japanese  soldiers. 

Yang  Pang-byHng  called  the  weeping  soldiers  before  him 
and  said,  *'We  have  waited  here  so  long  that  my  chief  got 
tired  and  went  back.  But  I  remain  and  the  imperial  missive 
is  with  me.  He  has  fled  only  to  Nam-wQn  and  if  you  send 
there  you  will  doubtless  find  him."  This  led  them  to  believe 
that  their  fond  hope  of  returning  home  would  soon  be  grati- 
fied. 

All  this  time  the  young  Konishi,  the  rival  of  Kato,  sat 
disdainfully  silent  watching  the  empty  game  which  his  un- 
popular rival  was  playing  with  the  Chinese.  When  he  heard 
of  the  flight  of  the  envoy  he  laughed  and  said,  **I  knew  he 
was  no  genuine  envoy  from  the  Emperor,  for  if  he  had  been  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  show  his  heels  like  this."     This  re* 
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mark  was  intended  to  imply  that  while  Kato  had  been  trying 
to  hoodwink  the  Chinese,  they,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
hoodwinked  him. 

Yang  Pang-hyttng  lost  no  time  in  informing  the  Emperor 
of  the  perfidy  of  his  chief,  and  the  Emperor  immediately 
ordered  the  recalcitrant  official  to  be  caught  and  imprisoned. 
He  raised  Yang  Pang-hyang  to  the  position  of  Chief  of  the 
Embassy  and  appointed  Sim  Yu-gyOng  as  his  second.  We 
will  remember  that  Sim  Yii-gj  Hng  had  already  gone  to  Japan 
with  Kato,  bearing  the  imperial  gifts,  which  consisted  of  a 
royal  robe  with  the  embroidered  design  of  a  dragon,  a  jade 
belt,  royal  head-gear,  a  map  of  China,  a  book  on  war  and 
various  other  kinds  of  treasures.  He  there  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Japanese  named  Arima,  and  is  said  by  the 
Koreans  to  have  become  a  thorough  Japanese.  This  may  have 
been  part  of  the  game  he  was  playing,  and  we  may  see  the 
fruits  of  it  later. 

Kato  was  determined  that  3  Korean  envo>'  shonld  accom- 
pany the  Chinese  one  to  Japan  and  to  this  end  he  told  one 
of  the  Korean  officials,  "If  a  Korean  envoy  does  not  accom- 
pany the  Chinese  embassy  to  Japan  the  p)eace  will  be  only  be- 
tween Japan  and  China,  and  Korea  will  have  no  part  in  it. 
This  will  lead  to  grave  troubles."  Gen.  Sim  also  sent  his  ne- 
phew back  from  japan  to  ask  that  a  Kore^in  envoy  accompany 
the  Chinese  embassy.  So  the  king  appointed  two  men.  Whang 
Sin  and  Pak  Hong-jang  to  this  work,  conferring  upon  them 
the  title  of  T'cng-sin-sa  or  "Faithful  Messenger." 

In  the  fifth  moon  of  this  year  1596  Gen.  Konishi  massed 
his  troops  in  forty-six  regiments  on  the  southern  coast  and, 
leaving  only  four  regiments  to  guard  Fusan,  set  sail  for  Japan, 
With  him  went  all  the  envoys,  both  Chinese  and  Korean. 

Now  that  lasting  peace  seemed  to  be  assured,  the  king  no 
Vonger  hesitated  to  hand  over  the  reins  of  power  to  the  Crown 
Prince.  He  accordingly  sent  the  royal  insignia  south  to  him, 
and  so  doffed  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  prerogatives 
of  royalty.  But.  strange  to  say,  the  prince  strenuously  re- 
fused to  accept  them,  insisting  that  he  had  no  desire  to  take 
the  scepter  from  his  father's  hand.  Seven  times  he  sent  to 
his  father  protesting  his  unwillingness  to  have  the  honor 
thrust  upon  him.     But  the  king  would    not  listen.     It  was 
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only  after  the  courtiers  had  assembled  before  the  palace  for 
twenty  days  in  succession  and  besought  him  to  retain  the 
scepter  that  they  finally  prevailed  and  he  consented  to  con- 
tinue in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative. 

Yi  Mong-hak,  an  unprincipled  ruffian,  ignorant  but  am- 
bitious, had  joined  the  forces  of  Gen.  Han  Hyun  and  had 
fought  during  the  war.  Now  he  started  out  on  an  independent 
line.  Gathering  a  force  of  over  ten  thousand  men  he  at- 
tacked and  took  Hong-san  in  Ch'ung-chnng  Province,  and 
he  followed  it  up  by  taking  Im-ch*Qn.  Ch'ung-yang,  Chong- 
san  and  Hong-ju.  Yi  Mong-hak  had  been  deceiving  his  fol- 
lowers by  saying  that  Gen.  Kim  Tuk-nyang  was  interested  in 
this  scheme.  But  now  they  found  that  this  same  Gen.  Kim 
was  arrayed  against  them  and  they  saw  they  had  been  duped. 
That  night  every  man  deserted  the  adventurer  and  the  next 
day  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  loyal  troops  and  his  head 
was  forwarded  to  Seoul.  Thi.s  shows  the  extremely  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  and  how  any  unprincipled  man  with 
money  and  effrontery  could  offer  serious  opposition  to  the 
government. 

Here  again  we  find  a  striking  example  of  that  petty  jeal- 
ousy whioh  deprived  Korea  of  most  of  her  capable  men.  This 
Gen  Kim  Tuk-nyOng  was  a  celebrated  man.  He  was  known 
throughout  the  Korean  army  for  his  strength  and  prowess. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  single-handed  he  would  attack  a  tiger 
and  pin  it  to  the  ground  with  a  .spear.  They  also  say  that  he 
rode  into  battle  with  an  iron  mace  of  a  hundred  pounds  weight 
in  each  hand  and  he  gave  the  Japanese  so  many  hard  knocks 
that  they  ga\'e  him  the  name,  ''The  General  from  under  the 
Rock."  The  ministers  at  Seoul  were  suspicious  of  his  rising 
fame  and  went  their  ways  to  have  him  dragged  down.  They 
charged  him  with  having  been  in  league  with  Yi  Mong^hak 
>and  won  the  king  over.  He  was  arrested  and  brought  to 
Seoul,  where  after  a  most  disgraceful  trial  he  was  put  to  death. 
The  Japanese  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  this  man's  parts  that 
Konishi  sent  and  had  a  portrait  made  of  him.  When  he  .saw 
the  pictnre  he  exclaimed,  **This  man  is  indeed  a  General." 
When  his  death  was  announced,  the  Japanese  held  a  great 
feast  in  honor  of  the  event.  Thus  was  just  on  the  eve  of  their 
departure  for  home. 
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As  we  have  seen,  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1596  that  the 
Chinese  and  Korean  envoys  crossed  to  Japan  with  the  return- 
ing army  of  invasion.  When  the5'  were  brought  into  the 
presence  of  Hideyoshi  he  treated  them  with  scant  courtesy. 
When  asked  why  he  did  noi  bow  before  the  imperial  missive 
he  replied  that  he  had  a  sore  leg  and  could  not.  He  treated 
the  Korean  envoy  much  worse  than  the  Chinese,  and  said  to 
him,  •*!  sent  back  the  two  princes  as  I  agreed,  but  your  king 
never  so  much  as  thanked  me.  He  has  now  sent  as  envoy  a 
man  of  inferior  rank  on  purpose  to  insult  me.  I  believe  the 
original  Chinese  envoy  ran  away  at  the  instigation  of  your 
king.  I  will  treat  the  Chinese  envo)'  civilly,  but  as  for  you  I 
shall  send  another  army  and  be  avenged  on  3'ou."  After  tbis 
there  was  but  one  thing  to  do.  Both  the  envoys  packed  up 
their  effects  and  .started  back  home.  When  the  Chinese 
envoy  arrived  at  Nanking  bringing  insult  instead  of  submis- 
sion from  Japan  the  Emperor  was  in  a  terrible  rage  and  charg- 
ed Sim  Yu-gydng  with  having  betrayed  his  country.  The 
chief  envoy  was  executed  and  the  official  who  had  advised 
the  sending  of  an  embassy  was  thrown  into  prison  and  starved 
to  death,  but  Sim  Yu-gyung  in  some  way  escaped  with  his  head. 


Chapter  11. 

A  new  inva^on  determined  upon comparison  of  Japan   and   Korea 

Japanese  scheme  to  get  Admiral  Yi  into  danger     .   Admiral  Yi 

degraded  . .  second  invasion  . . .  ChoryOng  Pass  fortified . . .  Chinese 

give  aid ... .  Admiral   Yi's  successor  a  failure great  naval  victory 

for  the  Japanese  . . .  Admiral  Yi  reinstated  . .  siege  and  fall  of  Nam- 

w2n ....  Korean   naval  victories Admiral  Yi's  policy Japanese 

advance  checked rejoicing  in  Seoul  . .  .siege  of  Ul-san siege 

raised     . .  Roman   Catholic   missionaries  . .  the  Japanese  army  . . . 

the  "ear  and  nose  mound"   ...number  of   Chinese a  Japanese 

settlement Chinese    admirals Admiral     Yi's    diplomacy 

Gen.  Yang  Ho  recalled     .  .the  King  accused  . .  the  defense. 
We  have  now  reached  the  halfway  point  between  the  two 
invasions,  or  rather  between  the  two  parts  of  the  double  inva- 
sion.    Hideyoshi  was  still  furious  over  the  failure  of  his  great 
plan  of  invading  China,  and  he  must  needs  find  some  way  to 
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vent  his  spleen.  He  determined  upon  a  second  invasion  of 
Korea,  not  this  time  with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  China 
but  with  the  more  modest  desire  to  punish  Korea,  though 
what  Korea  had  done  to  deserve  punishment  it  would  be  hard 
to  say.  To  be  sure  she  had  proved  an  obstacle  to  his  vault- 
ing ambition,  for  had  Hideyoshi's  original  army  sailed  straight 
for  China  instead  of  landing  at  Fusan,  it  probably  would  have 
overthrown  the  Chinese  capital.  We  must  notice  the  chang- 
ed conditions  which  existed  between  the  two  countries.  Korea 
had  now  experienced  the  worst  possible  at  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese  and  knew  what  to  expect.  Their  soldiers  had  felt 
the  prick  of  Japanese  swords  and  had  in  turn  tasted  the  de- 
lights of  victory.  That  terrible  glamor  which  surrounded  the 
dreaded  islanders  up>on  their  first  appearance  had  worn  off  and 
some  sort  of  equality  had  been  effected  between  them.  The 
Koreans  had  meanwhile  become  possessed  of  firearms  and 
were  measurably  skilled  in  their  use.  They  had  learned  never 
to  trust  themselves  to  open  battle  when  geurilla  warfare  was 
feasible.  They  had  demonstrated  their  great  superiority  on 
the  sea  in  the  person  of  the  Admiral  Yi.  When  therefore  we 
remember  that  the  Japanese  had  to  leave  their  base  of  supplies 
and  live  on  what  they  could  forage  in  the  peninsula,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  spite  of  their  prowess  they  had  not  much  advan- 
tage over  the  Koreans.  But  before  making  this  second  de- 
scent upon  the  shores  of  Korea  it  was  necessary  for  the  Japan- 
ese to  get  the  redoubtable  Admiral  Yi  Sun-sin  out  of  the  way. 
No  fleet  from  Japan  would  risk  an  encounter  with  him  in  his 
**Tortoise  Boat.**  The  Japanese  had  seen  how  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  Koreans  worked  in  their  favor  and  they  de- 
termined to  use  this  in  getting  Admiral  Yi  removed.  So  one 
day  a  Japanese  named  Yo-si-ra  made  his  appearance  at  the 
camp  of  Gen.  Kim  Eung-su,  saying  that  he  was  tired  of 
being  a  Japanese  and  that  he  wanted  to  become  a  Korean. 
He  dressed  in  Korean  clothes  and  kept  going  back  and  forth 
between  the  Japanese  and  Koreans,  giving  the  latter  what 
seemed  to  be  much  valuable  information.  He  seemed  to  be 
devoted  to  the  Korean  interests.  One  day  he  came  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement  and  said  that  the  Japanese  General  Kato 
was  coming  to  Korea  with  a  great  fleet  and  that,  as  he  was  to 
pass  a  certain  island  off  the  coast,  Admiral  Yi  ought  to  be  sent 
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to  lie  in  wait  there  and  drive  the  invading  fleet  back  or  to 
sink  it.  So  Gen.  Kim  wrote  to  the  king  about  it  and  asked 
for  orders.  The  king,  trusting  in  the  prowess  of  Admiral  Yi, 
gave  his  consent ;  but  when  that  officer  received  these  orders 
he  promptly  replied  that  it  was  a  triclc  to  entrap  him  and  thus 
clear  a  way  for  a  descent  upon  the  mainland  of  Korea.  He 
therefore  declined  to  run  tht  risk,  especially  as  the  place  men- 
tioned was  studded  with  sunken  rocks  and  was  specially  dan- 
gerous for  navigation.  But  the  Japanese  Yo-si-ra  kept  urging 
Gen.  Kim  to  see  to  it  that  the  plan  was  carried  out  and  at 
last  the  General  wrote  to  the  king  saying  that  Admiral  Yi 
declined  to  go.  As  may  be  supposed  Admiral  Yi  had  enemies 
at  court  who  could  not  let  such  an  opportunity  pass  of  getting 
him  into  trouble.  Consequently  the  iniquitous,  decree  went 
forth  that  Admiral  Yi  be  s:fized  and  brought  to  Seoul  and  that 
Wiin  Kyun  be  put  in  his  place.  The  king  intended  to  put 
Admiral  Yi  to  death,  but  one  of  the  officials  urged  his  former 
services  in  palliation  of  his  pres:int  offense  and  so  the  pun- 
ishment was  commuted  to  loss  of  position  alone.  So  it  was 
that  Admiral  Yi,  the  best  soldier  that  Korea  contained  and  to 
whom  the  king  owed  his  crown  twice  over,  was  degraded  to 
the  ranks  and  became  a  common  soldier.  But  most  remarkable 
of  all,  he  made  no  complaint,  but  went  quietly  about  his  work 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

lu  the  first  moon  of  the  year  1597  the  Japanese  fleet  set 
sail  from  Japan.  This  army  was  led  by  Katoand  Konishi  al- 
though the  nominal  commander  in  chief  was  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen named  Hideyaki.  It  is  said  that  it  took  a  thousand  boats 
to  bring  the  army  across  the  straits.  Had  Admiral  Yi  Suo- 
sin  been  at  his  old  post  this  fleet  would  never  have  touched 
keel  on  the  Korean  coast  but  as  it  was  there  was  no  difficulty, 
and  the  entire  army  landed  safely  at  So-sang  Harbor  and  im- 
mediately threw  up  fortifications  and  went  into  camp. 

The  first  thought  of  the  Koreans  was  to  fortify  Cho- 
ryung  Pass  the  one  break  in  the  mountain  chain  which  the 
Japanese  must  pass  if  they  wished  to  march  on  Seoul.  Gen. 
Kwun  Ryul  with  23,000  men  and  other  generals  with  troops 
hastily  gathered  from  various  districts  hastened  to  that  im- 
portant pass  and  put  the  fortifications  in  good  order,  and  the 
king   forthwith   sent  Kvvun    Hyup   as  envoy  to   Nanking    to 
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implore  the  intervention  of  China.  And  now  we  see  the  evil 
resnlts  of  Hideyoshi's  ill-treatment  of  the  Chinese  and  Korean 
envoys  in  Japan  :  for  instead  of  making:  the  Koreans  send 
time  and  again  asking  for  help  the  Emperor  was  eager  to 
send  troops  into  the  peninsnla  to  avenge  himself  upon  the 
Japanese.  The  Chinese  army  was  put  in  charge  of  three 
men  :  Gen.  Yang  Ho  with  rank  of  Military  Commissioner, 
Gen.  Hydng  Kfi  as  general-in  chief  and  Admiral  Ma  Gwi  as 
commander  of  all  the  naval  forces.  Under  these  were  Gen. 
erals  Yang  Wiin,  O  Yu-ch'ung,  U  Pak-yong,  Chin  U-ch'ung, 
So  Eung-gung,  Chin  Hyo  and  Tong  Han-yu.  Gen.  Yang 
Ho  came  no  further  than  P'yang-yang,  his  duties  not  requir- 
ing his  presence  on  the  field  of  battle.  Admiral  Ma  Kwi 
and  all  the  others  came  on  to  Seoul.  From  that  point  they 
branched  out  in  several  directions,  one  going  to  Nam-wQn  in 
Chal-la  proviince,  another  to  Song-ju  in  Kydng-sang  Pro- 
vince, another  to  Chun-ju,  ChHl-la  Province,  and  another  to 
Ch'ung-ju  in  Ch'ung-ch'ung  Province. 

Admiral  Wun  Kyun,  who  had  supplanted  Yi  Sun-sin, 
v\ent  to  Han-san  where  Admiral  Yi  had  worked  so  diligently 
to  build  barracks  with  the  proceeds  of  salt  manufacture. 
His  first  work  was  to  overthrow  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  his  predecessor  had  so  wisely  promulgated.  He  then 
drove  away  all  who  had  been  at  all  intimate  with  the  former 
admiral,  who  was  now  a  common  .soldier  under  Kwun  Ryul. 
He  then  built  a  paling  about  the  council-hall  that  Yi  Sun-sin 
had  built  and  there  he  housed  his  harem  and  spent  his  time 
in  revelry  and  feasting.  He  would  frequently  have  innocent 
men  called  up  and  severely  punished  for  mere  amusement. 
And  thus  he  soon  alienated  the  good  will  of  all  the  troops 
stationed  there. 

But  Kato,  the  astute  Japanese  general,  through  his  tool 
Yo-si-ra,  kept  at  Gen.  iKm,  urging  him  to  have  a  fleet  sent  to 
intercept  a  fleet  of  Japanese  boats.  He  named  a  day  on 
which  the  Korean  fleet  would  be  sure  to  intercept  a  fleet  of 
the  enemy.  At  last  the  order  was  given  for  Admiral  Wun 
Kyun  to  carry  out  this  manoeuvre  and  though  he  had  no 
stomach  for  the  enterprise  he  could  not  well  demur,  for  this 
was  the  very  thing  that  had  cost  Admiral  Yi  his  position. 
So  he  got    his   boats   together   and    sailed    out  to  ChOl-yuug 
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Island  off  Fusaii.  But  a  strong  breeze  sprang  up  and  the  sea 
was  rather  rough  and  in  the  darkness  of  night  the  Korean  fleet 
became  scattered .  The  next  day  the  larger  part  of  them  rendez- 
voused at  Ka-dok  Island  where  they  unexpectedly  met  the 
Japanese  fleet  and  were  vigorously  attacked.  Almost  im- 
mediately all  Admiral  WHns  forces  deserted  him  and  his 
only  recourse  was  flight.  Beaching  his  boat  on  Ch*il-ch*Qn 
Island  he  landed  and  drew  about  him  what  remnants  of  his  force 
he  could  find.  When  Gen.  KwHn  Ryul  heard  of  this  he  sent  a 
stern  order  demanding  that  the  admiral  come  out  and  fight. 
That  valliant  man  first  filled  hemself  with  wine  then  sallied 
forth  only  to  be  deserted  again  by  his  men.  So  the  doughty 
admiral  again  ran  his  boat  aground  and  took  to  his  heels.  He 
was  so  fat  however  that  he  could  not  run  far,  so  he  sat  down 
under  a  tree  to  get  his  breath.  There  the  Japanese  overtook 
him  and  carried  away  his  head  in  triumph.  The  second  in  com- 
mand, Yi  YQ-geui,  fled  by  boat  after  burning  all  the  barracks 
and  provisions  that  were  stored  at  Han-san. 

When  these  events  became  known  the  whole  country 
was  in  consternation.  Yi  Hang-bok,  the  king's  trusted 
councillor,  said,  **Yi  Sun-sin  must  be  reinstated  in  his  former 
position."  It  was  a  case  of  dire  necessity  and  so  the  king 
sent  and  conferred  upon  that  faithful  man  his  former  ofiBce. 
The  trusty  Yi  set  out  on  foot  and  rested  not  day  nor  night 
until  he  reached  his  former  position,  Han-san.  On  all  sides 
he  met  the  scattered  and  flying  remnants  of  his  former  force. 
He  rallied  them  about  him,  promising  that  the  Japanese  should 
still  be  held  in  check. 

But  before  Admiral  Yi  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action  a 
tremendous  force  of  Japanese  both  military  and  naval  had 
landed  on  the  southern  coast.  Their  objective  point  was 
Nani-wrin,  where  the  Chine.se  general  Yang  Wun  had  pitched 
his  camp.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  Japanese  the  latter 
burned  all  the  houses  outside  the  wall  to  prevent  their 
offering  cover  to  an  attacking  force  :  but  the  Japanese  soon 
built  a  rough  fence  or  palisade  about  the  town,  from  behind 
which  they  picked  off  the  Chinese  soldiers  on  the  wall,  at 
leisure.  The  Chinese  attempted  to  make  a  sortie  but  in  their 
eagerness  to  get  out  of  the  gate  they  became  jammed  in  it  and  ' 
were  mown  down  by  the  long'  swords  of  the  besiegers.    Unfor- 
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tinmtely  for  the  Chinese  niid  Koreans  the  following  night  was 
full  moon  and  the  Japanese  cut  down  every  man  that  at- 
tempted to  escape.  To  the  line  of  stakes  which  they  had 
planted  about  the  town  the  Japanese  fasteuea  swords,  and 
when  the  people  from  the  town  tried  to  make  good  their 
escape  they  found  themselves  impaled  upon  these  weapons. 
The  Chinese  commander,  Yang  WOn,  rode  at  this  barrier  and 
his  horse  was  so  impaled,  but  he  succeeded  in  getting  over 
and  making  good  his  escape.  The  Japanese  attacked  the  wall 
in  its  weakest  point  and  forced  an  entrance.  The  massacre 
within  the  town  beggars  description.  The  Korean  generals 
Chong  Keui-wQn,  Yi  Pong-nam,  O  Eung-jung,  Kim  Ky/)ng- 
no.  Sin  Ho.  Im  Hynn,  Yi  Tuk-whe  and  Yi  Wun-ch*un  were 
all  killed,  which  indicates  how  sanguinary  must  have  been 
the  fight. 

Immediately  all  northern  ChOl-la  was  in  confusion  and 
the  troops  everywhere  began  to  fall  back  toward  the  north. 
In  Seoul  itself  there  was  consternation.  The  king  called  his 
officials  about  him  and  asked  what  should  be  done.  They  all 
urged  that  the  king  stay  in  the  capital.  The  queen  and  the 
crown  prince  however  were  sent  to  Su-an  in  Ham-gyOng 
Province  and  the  king  prepared  to  move  whenever  it  should 
seem  necessary. 

But  by  this  time  Admiral  Yi  was  again  on  the  stage  of 
action  and  as  alert  as  ever.  He  had  as  yet  only  ten  boats 
under  him,  but  he  had  no  lack  of  men,  for  the  people  all  along 
the  coast,  when  they  heard  of  his  reinstatement,  flocked  to 
him.  He  drew  up  his  little  fleet  of  ten  boats  in  the  shadow 
of  a  mountain  on  Chin-do  (island)  and  sent  out  reconnoiter- 
ing  boats  which  returned  just  at  night  saying  that  the  Japan- 
e.se  were  approaching.  As  the  moon  dropped  behind  the 
mountain  it  left  the  Korean  fleet  in  complete  darkness  and 
soon  the  Japanese  boats  came  sailing  along  in  single  file. 
Admiral  Yi  deployed  his  boats  in  a  long  line  and  suddenly 
they  all  raised  a  loud  shout  and  fired  point  blank  at  the  un- 
tjuspecting  Japanese.  The  latter  thought  they  had  run  into  a 
powerful  fleet  and  soon  scattered  in  all  directions.  The  next 
day  there  was  more  serious  work,  however,  for  a  fleet  of 
several  hundred  boats  appeared.  The  Koreans  were  in  some 
trepidation,  but   the   fearless  admiral    made  straight   for  the 
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enemy  and  though  soon  surrounded  he  succeeded  in  sinking 
thirty  of  the  enemy's  boats.  The  rest  evidently  recognized 
the  master  hand  of  Admiral  Yi  and  turned  and  fled.  He 
gave  chase,  and  before  the  battle  ended  the  Japanese  com- 
mander Ma-da-si  was  killed.  Returning  from  this  remarkable 
fight  Admiral  Yi  proceeded  to  Han-san  and  set  to  work  re- 
buiUling  the  barracks  and  making  salt.  It  is  said  that  in  two 
months  time  he  stored  away  20,000  bags  of  rice.  His  former 
captains  and  soldiers  came  back  to  him  in  **clouds.*'  He  also 
found  another  source  of  revenue.  The  wealthy  men  all 
through  the  south  desired  to  get  away  from  the  disturbed 
districts  aud  so  loaded  their  effects  upon  boats  and  sailed 
away.  Admiral  Yi  however  stood  in  the  way  and  made  them 
pay  a  toll  of  from  one  to  three  bags  of  rice  for  each  boat. 
From  this  source  alone  he  collected  above  a  thousand  bags 
of  rice.  He  u.sed  this  revenue  in  the  purchase  of  copi>er  for  the 
casting  of  cannon,  and  for  the  building  of  boats.  Thousands 
of  people  who  feared  to  live  on  the  mainland  came  and  built 
huts  about  his  camp,  until  the  i.sland  actually  bec.ime  too 
small  to  hold  more. 

After  the  fall  of  Nanj-wiin  the  Japanese,  flushed  with 
victory,  started  northward  toward  Seoul,  thinking  without 
doubt  that  they  would  have  as  easy  a  victory  as  before.  Yang 
Ho.  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the  Chinese,  came  post  haste 
from  P'yiing-yang  and  severely  upbraided  the  generals  and 
charged  them  with  lack  of  bravery.  Without  an  hour's 
delay  it  was  arranged  that  Generals  Ha  Sang.  U  Pak-yung, 
Yang  Teung  and  P'a  Sa  should  take  a  strong  body  of  troops 
and  move  southward  to  Ch*ung-chung  Province  and  intercept 
the  Japanese.  This  was  done  and  the  army  aml>ushed  at 
Keum-o-p'3*ung  in  the  district  of  Chik-san.  Soon  the  Jap>an- 
ese  came  streaming  along,  neglecting  all  precautions,  for  they 
had  no  idea  of  meeting  an  enemy.  When  therefore  the 
ambuscade  opened  fire  on  them  it  took  but  a  few  moments  to 
throw  them  into  utter  confusion.  In  the  rout  which  ensued 
an  enormous  number  of  the  Japane.se  were  killed.  On  the 
following  day  the  Japanese,  who  had  mended  their  broken 
ranks  as  best  they  could,  came  on  to  the  attack,  but  their 
losses  had  In^t-n  so  great  that  in  spite  of  wonders  of  bravery 
which  they  showed  they  were  again  crushed.     The  remnant 
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of  their  force  fled  southward  to  Mokch'iin  and  Ch'iin^-JTi. 
This  was  one  of  the  three  great  battles  of  the  war  and  in  im- 
portance it  was  exceeded  by  none  ;  for,  though  the  forces 
engaged  were  not  so  numerous  nor  the  number  of  slain  so 
great,  it  broke  once  for  all  the  self-confidence  of  the  Japanese, 
and  they  never  again  had  the  hardihood  lo  attempt  the  ap- 
proach to  Seoul.  By  this  battle  the  war  was  definitely  confined 
to  the  southern  provinces.  The  Commissioner  Yang  Ho  sug- 
gested to  the  king  that  he  go  out  and  survey  the  battle  field, 
and  so  the  royal  cavalcade  rode  out  the  South  Gate.  One  t»f 
the  Chinese  generals  suspected  that  the  king  was  something 
of  a  coward  and  so,  to  test  him,  he  gave  the  horse  the  king 
was  riding  a  sharp  cut  with  a  whip.  The  horse  leaped  into 
the  air  with  terror  but  the  king  held  his  seat  and  showed  no 
sign  of  fear.  The  Chinese  were  pleased  at  this  and  their  re- 
spect for  the  king  was  visibly  increased. 

Seoul  gave  itself  up  to  universal  holiday  in  honor  of  the 
victory,  for  it  was  .still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  how  Seoul 
had  fared  before  at  the  hands  of  the  invaders. 

In  the  tenth  moon  Gen.  Konishi  built  a  strong  fort  on  a 
bluff  overlooking  the  sea  at  Ul-san  in  KyQng-sang  Province. 
He  named  it  To-san.  The  Chinese  Yang  Ho  determined  to 
cut  the  war  short  by  attacking  and  taking  this  position  and 
by  so  doing  he  expected  to  cut  off  the  right  arm  of  the  invad- 
ing army.  Collecting  all  the  forces  that  were  within  reach, 
he  started  south  to  attack  Ul-san.  The  army  consisted  of 
40,000  men  and  it  went  in  three  divisions.  The  left  or  east- 
ern division  being  led  by  Gen.  Yi  Pang-chTui,  the  middle 
division  by  Gen.  KoCh'ak  and  the  western  division  by  Gen. 
P  ang  II-dQk.  Gen.  Ma  Kwi  was  sent  on  ahead  and  acted  as 
avant'Coureur,  Stopping  a  few  miles  from  the  Japanese  posi- 
tion he  ordered  Gen.  P'a  Sa  to  go  and  make  a  preliminary  at- 
tack upon  the  fort  to  discover  something  as  to  the  lay  of  the 
land,  and  if  possible  to  discover  the  number  and  equipment  of 
the  enemy.  The  attack  was  made  with  fire-arrows.  Almost 
immediately  the  Japanese  made  a  sortie,  but  were  driven  back 
with  a  loss  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  men.  Shortly  after 
this  the  three  grand  army  corps  arrived.  The  Japanese  were 
arranged  in  three  divisions.  In  the  middle  was  the  fort  pro- 
per.    On  the  north  was  a  fortified  camp  called  the  Pan-gu-jun 
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and  off  the  south  was  another  called  the  P'a-wha-gang.  It 
was  the  first  business  of  the  Chinese  and  Korean  allies  to 
drive  these  outer  divisions  into  the  central  fort.  To  this  end 
the  left  division  of  the  army  attacked  the  Pan-gu-jun  and  the 
right  division  the  Ta-wha-gnng.  Gen.  Yang  Ho  put  on  his 
armor  and  went  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  and  urged  on  his 
men.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  noise  of  drums,  musketry- 
fire  and  shouts  of  the  combatants,  and  a  cloud  of  arrows 
concealed  the  heavens.  Some  of  the  Japanese  huts  were  on 
fire  and  great  clouds  of  smoke  and  tlame  rolled  heavenward. 
Slowly  the  Japanese  were  forced  back  and  finally  they  all  en- 
tered the  gates  of  the  main  fort  of  To-san.  This  fort  was  set 
on  a  rugged  hill  where  it  was  difficult  for  an  attacking  force 
to  manoeuvre,  but  there  was  little  water  in  the  fort  and  the 
Japanese  were  forced  to  come  out  secretly  at  night  and  draw 
water  from  a  well  near  by.  Being  aware  of  this.  Gen.  Kim 
Eung-sO,  a  Korean,  placed  an  ambush  about  the  well  and 
caught  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  the  enemy.  They  were  bad- 
ly emaciated  and  said  that  surrender  was  a  matter  of  only  a 
few  days.  It  came  on  to  rain,  and  this  was  followed  by 
severe  cold,  as  it  was  now  the  beginning  of  winter.  Many  of 
the  besieging  army  had  their  hands  and  feet  frozen.  One 
of  Gen.  Konishi*s  lieutenants  wrote  rept^atedly  to  the  Korean 
general  Song  Yun-mun  asking  for  terms  of  peace.  Gen. 
Yang  Ko  answered,  **Konishi  must  come  out  and  surrender 
and  he  will  be  treated  well."  By  this  time  the  Japanese  were 
well-nigh  exhausted.  They  had  neither  food  nor  water,  and 
every  da)^  they  died  in  such  numbers  that  it  is  said  they  had 
**a  mountain  of  dead."  Many  a  time  Gen.  Konishi  meditated 
suicide  but  each  time  was  restrained  by  one  means  or  another. 
As  a  last  resort  the  Japanese  threw  gold  and  silver  over  the 
wall  to  bribe  the  soldiers  without  and  keep  them  from  making 
an  attack. 

But  the  tables  were  about  to  be  turned.  All  the  other 
Japanese  forces  in  the  south  had  become  aware  of  the  desper- 
ate straits  to  which  their  comrades  were  reduced  at  To-san. 
And  so  now  at  the  last  moment  a  large  fleet  appeared  and  the 
hard  won  victory  was  snatched  from  between  the  teeth  of  the 
Cl'.inese  and  Korean  allies.  The  exposure  had  greatly  weak- 
enetl  the  b-sieging  force.     Their  provisions   were  almost  ex- 
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haiisted  and  they  had  used  up  all  their  arrows.  They  were 
far  stronger  that  the  beleagnred  Japanese  but  were  not  fit  to 
cope  with  the  fresh  army  which  was  burning  with  zeal  to 
avenge  their  starving  compatriots.  So  it  was  that  Gen.  Yang 
Ho  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  fall  back  toward 
Seoul.  .  During  this  siege  the  Chinese  loss  was  fourteen 
hundred,  though  many  thousands  were  wounded. 

From  this  time  date  the  first  efforts  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  to  enter  Korea.  Japan  had  already  many  thousands 
of  converts  to  Romanism  and  Hideyoshi  was  determined  to 
leave  no  means  untried  to  eradicate  the  foreign  cult.  To  this 
end  he  sent  many  of  the  Catholic  converts  to  Korea.  But  the 
most  distinguished  of  them  all  was  the  young  and  vigorous 
Gen.  Kouishi  who  had  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics  and  had  received  the  name  of  Augustine  Ariman- 
dano."  It  may  have  been  because  of  Hideyoshi 's  desire  to  get 
the  Catholics  out  of  the  country  that  Gen.  Konishi  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  in  Korea.  Kato  was  as  pronounced  a  Bud- 
dhist as  Konishi  was  a  Christian  and  this  of  course  intensified 
the  hatred  and  rivalry  between  them.  Gen.  Kouishi  was  desir- 
ous of  having  Catholic  teachers  come  over  to  the  peninsula 
and  attend  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Christians  in  the  army; 
and  to  this  end  the  Vice-provincial  of*  the  Jesuits  in  Japan  ap- 
pointed Padre  Gregoris  de  Cespedes  to  this  arduous  aud  im- 
portant post.  With  him  went  a  Japanese  priest.  The  two 
first  went  to  Tsushima  and  finding  no  means  of  getting  to  the 
peninsula  remained  there  over  the  winter  and  carried  on  a 
successful  mission  work.  The  next  spring  they  made  their 
way  to  Korea  and  finally  reached  Gen.  Konishi's  headquar- 
ters at  a  place  that  the  Japanese  call  Comangai,  which  was 
without  doubt  the  fort  of  Ul-san.  Here  they  worked  a  year 
but  finally,  through  the  machinations  of  Gen.  Kato,  who  work- 
ed upon  the  prejudices  of  Hideyoshi,  both  the  foreign  and  na- 
tive priests  were  sent  back  to  Japan,  and  this  had  no  little  to 
to  with  the  return  of  Gen.  Konishi,  who  went  to  clear  him- 
self before  his  master. 

To  anticipate  a  little,  we  might  here  say  that  many  Ko- 
reans who  were  carried  captive  to  Japan  from  time  to  time 
during  this  war,  became  Christians  at  Nagasaki  and  though 
slaves   were  so  firm  in   their  belief  as  to  be   willing  to  suffer 
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martyrdom  during  the  terrible  persecutions  which  raged  in 
Japan  between  1610  and  1630,  but  with  the  departure  of  Ces- 
pides  from  Korea  the  distinctive  work  in  Korea  was  aban- 
doned. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  here  to  compare  the  two  contend- 
ing armies.  In  this  second  invasion  the  total  number  of  Jap- 
aifese  that  reached  Korean  soil  was  105,400,  or  about  half 
as  many  as  formed  the  first  army  of  invasion.  They  were  led 
by  twenty-seven  generaJs,  prominent  among  whom  were 
Kato  and  Konishi.  As  a  mark  of  his  spiteful  spirit,  Hideyo- 
shi  ordered  that  in  this  second  invasion  the  noses  and  ears  of 
all  Koreans  killed  or  captured  should  be  cut  off  and  sent  to 
Japan.  And  so  from  time  to  time  these  half-savage  soldiers 
sent  loads  of  Korean  noses  and  ears,  pickled  in  salt,  and  they 
were  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Ta-bul-sa  in  the  city  of  Kyo- 
to, there  to  remain  to  all  ages  a  disgusting  memento  o'f  the 
most  unprovoked  and  wanton  cruelty  that  ever  disgraced  the 
annals  of  a  great  people.  Many  of  the  Koreans  who  lost  their 
noses  or  ears  at  that  time  survived  many  years,  and  it  cannot 
bt  wondered  at  that  the  Koreans  have  never  since  cared  to 
accept  favors  at  the  hands  of  their  island  neighbors. 

The  total  number  of  Chinese  was  210,000.  With  them 
came  2.000  000  ^unces  of  silver  to  pay  for  their  sustenance. 
From  Shantung  were  sent  by  boat  200,000  bags  of  rice.  There 
were  also  sent  for  the  relief  of  the  army  5,832,000  ounces  of 
silver.  And  for  the  relief  of  the  Korean  famine  sufferers  an 
additional  3,000,000  ounces  were  sent.  When  we  consider 
the  vast  number  of  men  and  the  millions  of  wealth  that  China 
poured  into  Korea  at  this  time  it  may  well  be  believed,  as  the 
Koreans  affirm,  that  China,  by  so  doing,  impoverished  herself 
so  that  she  became  an  easier  prey  to  the  Manchus  who,  a  few 
years  later,  wrested  the  scepter  from  her. 
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KOREA     REVIEW 

APRIL     1903 

The  Korean  iVludang  and  P'ansu. 

FIRST    PAPKR. 

Korean  society  is  blessed,  or  cursed,  with  two  handicrafts 
whose  business  it  is  to  deal  with  those  occult  powers,  with 
which  the  oriental  imagination  peoples  all  space.  These  two 
handicrafts  are  set  forth  in  the  terms  mudang  and  p'ansu,  and 
the  nearest  approach  to  these  words  that  we  can  find  in  Eng- 
lish are  **sorceress*'  and  **exorcist/*  but  in  a  broader  sense 
we  .may  call  them  **witch*'  and  'wizard.*'  How  nearly  the 
oflSce  of  mudang  or  p'ansu  approaches  to  that  of  witch  or 
wizard  will  appear  in  the  following  discussion. 

The  name  mndatig  is  most  appropriately  conferred,  for  mu 
{Wi).  means  '*to  deceive"  and  tang  (JUR)*  nieans  a  **company.** 
Sometimes  this  individual  is  called  a  munyii  (9?^),  or  *'de- 
ceiving  woman."  It  may  be  that  the  mudang  means  "de- 
ceiving crowd"  because  in  vulgar  parlance  she  may  be  denom- 
inated a  **bad  lot."  The  word  P'ansu  is  compose«i  oi  p'an 
(^)»  **t.o  decide,"  and  sn  (^),  **destiny."  This  means  ap- 
proximately a  "fortune-teller,"  but  it  describes  the  office  of 
p'an-su  only  in  part. 

Th^  mudang  is  always  a  woman,  and  her  office  is  consider- 
ed the  very  lowest  in  the  social  grade.  She  is  always  an 
abandoncKi  character,  though  generally  married.  She  pre- 
tends to  be  a  sort  of  spiritual  medium,  and  by  her  friendship 
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with  the  shades  to  be  able  to  influence  them  as  she  may  wish. 
In  order  to  understand  the  various  forms  of  her  service  we 
must  take  them  up  in  detail.  Every  ceremony  performed  by 
a  mudang  is  called  a  kut.  This  is  a  word  of  native  origin,  and 
though  the  practices  of  the  mudang  are  supposed  to  have 
come  from  China  in  ancient  times  yet  this  native  word  would 
imply  that  there  were  indigenous  customs  so  closely  allied  to 
these  imported  ones  as  to  make  the  transfer  of  the  word  a 
matter  of  little  difficulty. 

Kija  is  said  to  have  brought  with  him  from  China  the  art 
of  necromancy.  This  is  supposed  to  mean  the  art  of  fortune- 
telling  and  such  like  milder  forms  of  necromancy,  but  Ko- 
reans say  that  some  of  the  practices  were  attended  with  a 
form  of  imprecation  or  petition  and  this  implies  the  office  of 
the  mudang.  The  mudang  certainly  existed  in  China  at  that 
early  date,  if  books  may  be  believed  ;  and  if  such  a  person  as 
Kija  ever  existed  and  came  to  Korea  the  cult  of  the  mudang 
doubtless  came  with  him. 

There  are  ten  principal  forms  of  service  which  the  mu- 
dang  renders.  Each  is  done  by  means  of  a  kut,  or  mudang 
incantation.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mudang"^ 
influence  lies  entirely  in  her  friendship  with  the  spirits  rather 
than  in  any  power  to  force  them  to  her  will. 

The  first  form  of  mudang  service,  or  kut^  and  the  one 
most  in  demand,  is  the  healing  of  the  sick.  If  a  man  is  taken 
suddenly  ill  or  if  his  symptoms  seem  in  any  way  strange  the 
inference  is  that  it  is  caused  by  an  evil  spirit.  Now  it  is 
proper  to  ask  how  and  why  spirits  should  torment  people  in 
this  way.  Well,  there  are  several  reasons.  All  these  spirits 
are  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  dead  people.  The  Korean  re- 
cognizes no  class  of  spirits  in  the  world,  except  such  as  have 
once  been  living  persons.  Now,  one  class  of  spirits  are  called 
* 'hungry  spirits.*'  They  are  very  apt  to  come  around  at 
meal  times  and  watch  people  eat,  and  naturally  they  are  not 
averse  to  sharing  the  repast.  For  this  reason  it  is  very  com- 
mon for  people  to  take  a  little  of  their  rice  or  cakes  or  other 
food  and  throw  it  out  on  the  ground  for  the  watching  **hun- 
gry  spirit.*'  It  is  believed  by  many  that  unless  this  is  done 
the  spirit  may  resent  the  oversight  and  avenge  itself  upon 
the  man  by  causing  disease.     Then  again  if  there  are  two  in- 
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timate  friends,  or  especially  relatives,  and  one  of  them  dies  his 
spirit  is  likel>  to  follow  the  living  one  and  attempt  to  con- 
tinue the  intimacy  which  they  enjoyed  while  the  dead  man 
.  was  still  alive.  This  will  make  the  living  man  ill ;  and  so  it 
is  very  common  when  a  relative  dies  to  set  out  food  for  it  and 
ask  it  to  go  about  its  own  affairs.  Or  again  if  a  man  has 
wronged  one  of  the  spirits  by  insulting  or  belittling  it  or  by 
denying  that  there  are  such  things  as  spirits,  the  injured  one 
is  very  likely  to  seek  revenge  by  causing  sickness.  Again, 
a  man  may  be  walking  along  the  road  and  meet  a  hungry  or 
lonesome  spirit  and  it  attempts.to  strike  up  a  friendship  with 
him,  though  he  be  wholly  unconscious  of  the  spirit's  existence. 
This  too.  will  cause  sickness.  If  a  man  is  so  unfortunate  as  to 
meet  a  crajty  spirit  he  is  more  than  likely  to  go  crazy  himself. 
If  a  man  has  a  bad  fall  and  hurts  himself  it  is  believed  that 
the  injury  was  caused  by  the  spirit  of  the  place  where  the 
accident  occurred,  on  the  ground  that  the  man  did  not  regard 
the  spirit  properly.  Spirits  are  supposed  to  haunt  articles 
that  have  lain  a  long  time  in  one  place  and  if  these  articles 
are  suddenly  removed  or  disturbed  the  spirit  is  likely  to  seek 
revenge  by  causing  sickness.  If  a  man  goes  to  the  house 
where  a  person  has  just  died  he  is  likely  to  be  followed  home 
by  the  spirit  of  the  dead  person,  and  illness  will  result.  If 
a  child  eats  food  that  has  been  thrown  to  a  spirit  the  latter 
will  resent  it  and  make  the  child  ill.  If  a  man  walking  on 
the  street  passes  a  spirit,  who  is  eating  food  that  has  been 
thrown  to  it,  the  spirit  will  bolt  the  food  and  follow  the  pass- 
er-by and  make  him  ill.  If  children  show  lack  of  rispact  to 
an  ancient  tree  in  which  a  spirit  resides  it  will  afflict  them 
with  sickness.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  spirits  af- 
flict people  and  it  is  evident  that  the  credulous  must  ever  be 
in  fear  of  these  occult  agencies.  The  very  air  seems  peopled 
with  them. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  mudang  to  prevant  or  heal  such 
sickness  and  it  is  effected  by  one  of  the  different  forms  of  the 
ceremony  called  kut.  If  a  sick  man  has  reason  to  believe 
that  his  distemper  b  caused  by  a  spirit  he  will  send  his  wife 
to  a  miidang  to  describe  his  symptoms  and  learn  if  possible 
what  spirit  is  doing  the  mischief.  The  mudang  may  declare 
the  name  of  the  spirit  without  going  to  the  sick  man's  house 
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or  she  may  say  that  she  must  see  the  patient  first,  but  it  is 
manifestly  improbable  that  she  will  sa)'  the  sickness  is  an 
ordinary  one  and  not  due  to  spirits  for  this  would  be  to  belit- 
tle her  own  calling  and  curtail  her  own  perquisites.  Having 
declared,  then,  the  cause  of  the  disease,  the  mudang  accepts 
a  retaining  fee  of  five,  ten  or  even  twenty  thousand  cash  and 
proceeds  to  name  a  "fortunate"  day  for  the  ceremony,  which 
will  be  performed  either  at  the  mtidang^s  house  or  at  the 
patient's  house.  If  the  disease  is  not  a  very  serious  one  or 
if  the  patient  cannot  afiFord  to  pay  roundly  for  the  mudang' s 
services  the  ceremony  will  take  place  at  her  house,  but  other- 
wise it  will  be  held  at  the  patient's  house  or  elsewhere.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  no  person  of  the  upper  classes  ever  uses 
the  services  of  a  mudang.  She  serves  only  the  lower  and  more 
ignorant  classes.  It  would  be  a  deep  disgrace  for  a  gentleman 
to  hae anything  to  do  with  one  of  her  profession. 

In  preparation  for  the  ceremony  the  mudang  prepares 
various  kinds  of  food  and  special  garments,  the  elaborateness 
of  these  being  in  direct  proportion  to  her  fee.  The  food  and 
garments  used  will  differ  in  the  case  of  different  spirits.  F^or 
instance  if  a  man  is  tormented  by  the  spirit  of  a  dead  relative 
the  food  must  be  of  the  best  quality  but  if  the  illness  is  caused 
only  by  a  spirit  encountered  on  the  road  it  will  be  necessary 
only  to  throw  out  some  common  food  on  the  street.  In  the 
latter  case  the  way  to  discover  whether  the  spirit  has  accept- 
ed the  food  and  taken  his  departure  is  to  throw  a  kitchen  knife 
into  the  street.  If  it  fall  with  its  point  directed  away  from 
the  house  it  means  that  the  spirit  has  gone,  but  if  it  lies  with 
the  point  directed  back  toward  the  house  the  spirit  will  re- 
quire further  argument  before  leaving.  This  throwing  out 
of  food  is  usually  done  at  houses  where  they  have  no  money 
to  pay  a  mudang  more  than  a  small  fee.  She  tells  them  what 
spirit  is  causing  the  illness  and  lets  them  attend  to  the  matter 
without  further  trouble  on  her  part.  Sometimes  she  tells 
them  simply  to  make  a  picture  of  three  or  seven  horses  on 
paper,  wrap  three  cash  or  seven  cash  in  the  paper  and  throw 
the  whole  into  the  street. 

When,  however,  the  patient  is  a  man  of  some  means  a 
regular  ceremony  must  be  performed  by  the  mudang  in  person. 
It  may  be  done  either  at  the   patient's  house,  the   mudang" s 
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house  or  at  one  of  the  little  tiled  shrines  so  frequently  en- 
countered in  the  country.  These  places  are  called  tang  (^),  or 
"hall."  Some  of  these  last  are  erected  to  the  spirits  in  gen- 
eral and  some  of  them  to  particular  spirits  For  instance  we 
have  \^\)Mureuk  7a//^,(5i^),  or  Buddha's  Hall,  a  sort  of  cross 
between  the  Buddhist  and  Shamanistic  cults  ;  (2)  Pa-wiTang 
''Boulder  Hall,"  erected  to  the  spirit  of  some  rock;  (3)  Suk-Sin 
Tang  (5lt),  Stone  Spirit  Hall  ;  (4)  Ch'il-Sung  Tang  (-tS)* 
'*Ursa  Major  Hall."  to  the  spirit  of  that  constellation  ;  ^5) 
Kyung  Tang  (gl).  at  which  various  spirits  may  be  exorcised. 
The  word  KyOng  means  the  Buddhist  sutras  or  the  incantations 
of  exorcists;  (6)  S^un^-whang  Tang  (J|i®).  or  **Wall  and 
Moat  Hall.  * '  These  are  the  places  where  passers-by  cast  stones 
on  to  a  pile  in  honor  of  the  spirit ;  (7)  San  sin  Tang  (lljit)» 
** Mountain  Spirit  Hall."  These  are  found  usually  at  the  top  of 
a  mountain  pass;  (8)  No-in  Tang  (^  A),  or  *'Old  Man  Hall," 
in  honor  of  the  Old  Man  Star  which  Koreans  believe  can  be 
seen  only  from  the  island  of  Quelpart.  They  say  that  south- 
ern people  live  longer  than  northerners  because  they  are 
shone  upon  by  this  star  ;  (9)  Hal-mi  Tang  or  * 'Grandmother 
Hall"  in  honor  of  an  old  man  who  died  many  centuries  ago; 
(10)  Sa-sin  S^ing-whang  Tang  (I^EEMIi).  «^  **Envoy  Wall 
and  Moat  Hall,"  at  which  prayers  are  made  for  envoys  and 
where  they  are  inquired  about  by  friends  who  have  been  made 
anxious  by  their  long  absence :  (11)  Kuk-sa  Tang  (Bi9)*  ^^ 
••Kingdom  Teacher  Hall,"  on  the  top  of  Namsan,  in  which  is 
the  picture  of  the  celebrated  monk  Mu-hak ;  (12)  Yong-sin 
Tang  {^Hff).  **Dragou  Spirit  Hall,"  built  beside  a  river  in 
honor  of  the  dragon.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  tang  bu  t 
these  will  suffice  to  illustrate  their  general  style.  Of  the 
kinds  mentioned  the  -'Wall  and  Moat"  Halls  are  the  com- 
monest and  next  to  them  come  the  ••Buddha's"  Halls.  These 
latter  have  no  connection  with  Buddhism  nor  are  they  ever 
frequented  by  monks. 

(To  be  continued) 

How  Chin  Out-wltted  the  Devils, 

In  the  good  old  days,   before  the  skirts  of  Chosun  were 
defiled  by  contact  with  the  outer  world  or  the  ••bird-twitter- 
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^ng"  voice  of  the  foreigner  was  heard  in  the  land  the  **cur- 
few  tolled  the  knell  of  parting  day"  to  some  effect.  There 
was  a  special  set  of  police  called  su'-la  whose  business  it  was 
to  see  that  no  stray  samples  of  male  humanity  were  on  the 
streets  after  the  great  bell  h^d  ceased  its  grumbling.  Each 
of  these  watchmen  was  on  duiy  every  other  night,  but  if  on 
any  night  any  one  of  them  failed  to  'run  in"  a  b-lated  pedes 
trian  it  was  counted  to  him  for  lack  of  constabulary  zeal  and 
he  would  be  compelled  to  go  on  his  beat  the  next  night  and 
every  successive  night  until  he  did  succeed  in  capturing  a 
victim.  Talk  about  police  regulations  !  Here  was  a  rule 
that,  for  pure  knowledge  of  human  natuie  put  to  shame  any- 
thing that  Solon  and  Draco  could  have  concocted  between 
them.  Tell  every  policeman  yy\\  the  Bowery  that  he  can't 
come  off  his  beat  till  he  has  arrested  some  genuine  off^iider 
and  the  Augean  stables  would  bt  nothing  to  what  they  would 
accomplish  in  a  week's  time. 

Such  was  the  strenuous  mission  of  Chin  Krt-dong  whose 
name  by  literal  interpretation  means  Chin  **thc  useful  hoy'- 
but  by  popular  acceptation  weans  Chin  the — but  why  waste 
time  on  unessentials.  Chin  he  was  and  Chin   he  shall  remain. 

One  night  it  was  his  fate  to  suffer  for  his  last  night's  fail' 
ure  to  spot  a  victim.  He  prowled  about  like  a  cat  till  the  "wee 
sma'  hours"  and  then,  having  failed  to  catch  his  mouse,  as- 
cended the  upper  story  of  the  Kast  Gate  to  find  a  place  where 
he  could  take  a  nap  He  lookca  over  the  parapet  and  there 
he  saw,  seated  on  the  top  of  the  outer  wall  which  forms  a  sort 
of  curtain  for  the  gate,  three  hideous  forms  in  the  moonlight. 
They  were  not  human,  surely,  but  Chin,  like  all  good  police- 
men, was  safts  peur  even  if  he  was  not  sans  reproche  ;  and  so  he 
hailed  the  gruesome  trio  and  demanded  their  business. 

"We're  straight  from  hell,"  said  they,  "and  we  are  order- 
ed to  summon  before  his  infernal  majesty  the  soul  of  *Plum 
Blossom,'  only  daughter  of  Big  Man  Kim,  of  School-house 
ward.  Pagoda  Place,  third  street  to  the  right,  second  blind 
alley  on  the  left  two  doors  beyond  the  wine  shop."* 

Then  they  hurried  away  on  their  mission,  leaving  Chin  to 
digest  their  strange    news.      He    was    possessed    of  a   strong 

♦This  is  a  lair  sample  of  the  address   on    the  outside  of  a  Korean  letter. 
For  a  job  as  letter-carrier  in  Korea  only  Pinkerton  men  need  apply. 
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desire  to  follow  them  and  see  what  would  happen.  Sleep  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  he  miQhtrwu  across  a  stray  pedestrian, 
so  he  hurried  up  the  street  to  School-honse  ward,  turned  down 
Pagoda  Place  then  up  the  third  street  to  the  right  and  into 
the  second  blind  alley  to  the  left  and  there  he  saw  the  basket 
on  a  bamboo  pole  which  betokened  the  wine-shop.  Two  doors 
beyond  he  stopped  and  listened  at  the  gate.  Something  was 
going  on  within,  of  a  surety,  for  the  sound  of  anxious  voices 
and  hurrying  feet  were  heard  and  presently  a  man  came  out 
and  put  down  the  alley  at  a  lively  pace.  Chin  followed  swift- 
ly and  soon  had  his  harid  on  the  man's  collar. 

"I'm  afraid  you're  caught  this  time,  my  man.  This  is  a 
late  hour  to  be  out." 

"O.  please  let  me  go.  F  am  after  a  doctor.  The  only 
daughter  of  my  master  is  suddenly  ill  and  everything  depends 
on  my  haste." 

"Come  back/'  said  Chin  in  an  authoritative  voice.  "I 
know  all  about  the  case.  The  girl's  name  is  Plum  Blossom, 
and  your  master's  name  is  Big  Man  Kim.  The  .spirits  have 
come  to  take  her  but  I  can  thwart  them  if  you  come  back 
quickly  and  get  me  into  the  house." 

The  man  was  speechle.ss  with  amazement  and  fear  at  Chin's 
uncanny  knowledge  of  the  whole  affair  and  he  dared  not  dis- 
obey. Back  they  came,  and  the  .servant  smuggled  the  police- 
man in  by  a  side  door.  It  was  a  desperate  case.  The  girl 
was  in  extremis  and  the  parents  con.sented  to  let  Chin  in  as  a 
last  chance. 

On  entering  the  room  where  the  girl  lay,  he  saw  the  three 
fiends  ranged  again.st  the  opposite  wall,  though  none  of  the 
others  could  see  them.  They  winked  at  him  in  an  exasper- 
atingly  familiar  way  and  fingered  the  earthenware  bottles  in 
their  hands  and  intimated  that  they  were  waiting  to  take  the 
girl's  soul  to  the  nether  regions  in  these  receptacles.  The 
moment  had  arrived  and  they  simultaneou.sly  drew  the  stop- 
pers from  their  bottles  and  held  them  toward  the  inanimate 
form  on  the  bed. 

But  Chin  was  a  man  of  action.  His  "billy"  was  out  in  an 
instant  and  with  it  he  struck  a  sweeping  blow  which  smashed 
the  three  bottles  to  flinders  and  sent  them  crashing  into  the 
corner.      The  fiends,  with  a  howl,  fled  through  a  crack  in  the 
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window  and  left  Chin  alone  with  the  dead — no,  not  dead,  for  the 
girl  with  a  sigh  turned  her  head  and  fell  into  a  healthful  slum- 
ber. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Chin  was  sjieedily  pro- 
moted from  sul'la  to  the  position  of  son-in-law  to  Big  Man  Kim. 
But  he  had  not  heard  the  last  of  the  devil's  trio.  They  nat- 
urally thirsted  for  revenge  and  bit  their  finger-nails  to  the 
quick  devising  some  specially  exquisite  torment  for  him  when 
they  should  have  him  in  their  clutches.  The  time  cam;;  when 
they  could  wait  no  longer  aad  though  the  Book  of  Human  Life 
showed  that  his  time  had  not  come  they  secured  permission  to 
secure  him  if  possible. 

At  the  dead  of  night  be  awoke  and  saw  their  eyes  gleam- 
ing at  him  through  the  darkness.  He  was  unprepared  for 
resistance  and  had  to  go  with  them.  The  way  led  through  a 
desert  country  over  a  stony  road.  Chin  kept  his  wits  at  work 
and  finally  opened  a  conversation  with  his  captors. 

**I  suppose  that  you  fiends  never  feel  fear."  **No/'  they 
answered,  'nothing  can  frighten  us/*  but  they  looked  at 
each  other  as  much  as  to  say,  *'We  might  tell  something  if  we 
would." 

**But  surely  there  must  be  .something  that  you  hold  in 
dread.  You  are  not  supreme  and  if  there  is  nothing  that  you 
fear  it  argues  that  you  are  lacking  in  intelligence.** 

Piqued  at  this  dispraise,  one  of  them  said,  **If  I  tell  you, 
what  difference  will  it  make,  anyway  ?  We  have  you  now  se- 
curely. There  are.  in  truth,  only  two  things  that  we  fear, 
namely  the  wood  of  the  eum  tree  and  the  hair-like  grass  called 
ki-mi'tui.     Now  tell  us  what  you  in  turn  most  dread." 

"Well,"  an.swered  Chin,  **it  may  seem  strange,  but  my 
greatest  aversion  is  a  big  bowl  of  white  rice,  with  saurkraut 
and  boiled  pig  'on  the  side*  and  a  beaker  of  white  beer  at  my 
elbow.  These  invariably  conquer  me."  The  fiends  made  a 
mental  note. 

And  so  they  fared  along  toward  the  regions  of  the  dead 
until  they  came  to  a  field  in  which  a  eum  tree  was  growing. 
The  fiends  crouched  and  hurried  by  but  Chin  by  a  single 
bound  placed  himself  beneath  its  shade  and  there,  to  his  de- 
light, he  found  some  of  the  hair-like  ki-mi  grass  growing.  He 
snatched  it  by  up  handfuls  and  decorated  his  person   with  it 
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before  the  fiends  had  recovered  from  their  first  astonishment. 
They  dared  not  approach  and  seize  him,  for  he  was  pro- 
tected by  the  tree  and  the  grass  but  after  a  hurried  cousulta- 
tion  two  of  them  sped  away  on  some  errand  while  the  other 
stayed  to  watch  their  prey.  An  hour  later,  back  came  the 
two,  bearing  a  table  loaded  with  the  very  things  that  Chin  had 
named  as  t»eing  fatal  to  him.  There  was  the  white  ric-,  the 
redolent  sauer-kraut.  the  succulent  pig  and  the  flagon  of  milk- 
white  beer.  The  fiends  cami  and  placed  these  things  as 
near  as  they  dared  and  then  retired  to  a  safe  distance  to  watch 
his  undoing.  Chin  fell  to  and  showed  the  power  that  these 
tooth.some  things  had  over  him  and  when  the  fiends  came 
to  seize  him  he  broke  a  limb  off  the  tree  and  belabored  them 
so  that  they  fled  screaming  and  disappeared  over  the  horizon. 
So  Chin's  spirit  went  back  to  his  body  and  he  lived  again. 
He  had  long  been  aware  of  some  such  danger  and  had  warned 
his  wife  that  if  he  should  die  or  appear  to  die  they  should  not 
touch  his  body  for  six  days.     So  all  was  well. 

Many  years  pa.ssed,  during  which  Chin  attained  all  the 
honors  in  the  gift  of  his  sovereign,  and  at  last  the  time  came 
for  him  to  die  in  earnest.  The  same  three  imps  came  again, 
but  very  humbly.  He  laughed  and  said  he  was  ready  now  to 
go.  Again  they  travelled  the  long  road  but  Chin  was  aware 
that  they  would  try  to  steer  him  into  Hell  rather  than  let 
him  attain  to  Heaven  and  he  kept  his  eyes  open. 

One  afternoon  Chin  forged  ahead  of  his  three  conductors 
and  came  to  a  place  where  the  road  branched  in  three  direc- 
tions. One  of  the  roads  was  rough,  one  smooth  and  on  the 
other  a  woman  sat  beside  a  brook  pounding  clothes.  He 
hailed  her  and  asked  which  was  the  road  to  heaven.  She 
said  the  smoothe  one.  and  before  his  guards  came  up  Chin  was 
out  of  sight  on  the  road  to  elysium.  He  knew  they  would  be 
after  him,  hot  foot,  so  when  he  saw  twelve  men  sitting  t)eside 
the  road  with  masks  on  their  faces  he  joined  them  and  asked 
if  they  did  not  have  an  extra  mask.  They  produced  one,  and 
Chin,  instead  of  taking  bis  place  at  the  end  of  the  line,  squeez- 
ed in  about  the  middle  and  donned  his  mask.  Presently 
along  came  the  fiends  in  a  great  hurry.  They  suspected  the 
trick  that  Chin  had  played  but  they  saw  it  only  in  part,  for 
they  seized  the  end  man  and  draggtd  him  away  to  hell  where 
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they  found  they  had  the  wroiija:  man,  and  the  judge  had  to 
apologize  profusely  for  the  gaucherie  of  the  fiends. 

Meanwhile  the  maskers  were  trying  to  decide  what  should 
be  done  wuth  Chin.  He  was  in  the  way  and  was  creating 
trouble.  They  finally  decided  that  as  the  great  stone  Buddha 
at  Ung-chin  in  Korea  was  without  a  soul  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  send  Chin's  spirit  to  inhabit  that  image.  It  was 
done,  and  Chin  had  re.st. 

Chin  taught  the  Koreans  one  great  lesson  at  least  and 
that  was  that  the  devils  are  afraid  of  earn  wood  and  the  ki-mi 
grass,  and  since  his  time  no  sensible  person  will  fail  to  have  a 
stick  of  that  wood  and  a  bunch  of  that  grass  hung  up  over  his 
door  as  a  notice  to  the  imps  that  he  is  not  "at  home." 


The  Hun-min  Chong-eum. 

The  above  named  book,  the  ^Dl|iE'B  or  '*The  Right 
Sounds  for  Teaching  the  People,"  is  one  of  the  rarest  books 
extant  in  Korea.  It  is  the  work  that  was  published  at  the 
time  the  Korean  alphabet  was  invented,  and  it  explained  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  alphabet.  No  foreigner  has  ever 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  a  copy  of  this  book,  though  a  few 
copies  of  it  are  know  to  exist ;  but  the  prefnace  to  it  is  pre- 
served in  the  great  Korean  cyclopaedia  called  the  Mun-hon  Pi- 
go  (iSCJKl/f;^)-  As  introductoy  to  the  preface  of  ther  Hun-min 
Cliong-eum  the  Mun-hon  Pi-go  makes  the  following  statement ; 

In  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  King  Se-jong  ( 1 445  A.  D. )  he 
carried  out  the  publication  of  the  Hun-min  Chong-eiim.  He 
said,  "Other  kingdoms  have  their  written  languages  but  we 
have  none."  so  he  made  twenty-eight  characters,  vowels  and 
consonants,  and  called  it  the  Eun-mun  (^"^l)  or  "Common 
Character."  He  prepared  a  place  in  the  palace  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  work'and  ordered  Chong  In-ji  (^S^BL),  Sin 
Suk-chu  (^Jj.^),  SongvSam-mun  (jsJcHPn^)  and  Ch'oe  Hang 
('^.Ifi)  to  compose  an  alphabet  with  care.  They  examined  the 
ancient  seal  character  and  the  grass  character  of  China  and 
divided  \\v^  alphabet  into  three  main  parts,  called  initial,  med- 
aliand  final  sounds.   Though  the  characters  were  few  in  num- 
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ber-their  possible  combinations  were  infinite.  There  is  nosouna 
or  idea  tliat  cannot  be  expressed  by  theui.  The  great  Chin- 
ese liUratusi,  Wiianj<  Ch*an  (||J^).  was  at  that  time  in  banish- 
ment in  Liao  tung.  so  the  king  ordered  Song  Sam-ninn  and 
others  to  go  to  Liao-tnng  and  consnlt  with  him  about  the- 
matter.  Thirteen  journeys  w^re  made  to  that  country  before 
the  alphabet  was  completed. 

Chong  In-ji.  the  Minister  of  Ceremonies,  wrote  tht:  preface 
to  the  Hun  mi  n  Ch'»ng-eum,  and  it  runs  as  follows  : 

**As.  in  this  world,  there  are  native  sounds,  so  there  mu,st- 
be  a  native  literature.  Thus  it  is  that  from  ancient  times 
men  have  made  characters  corresponding  to  sounds.  Every 
idea  can  b^:  expressiid  in  words  and  the  futictions  of  heaven, 
earth  and  men.  arc  all  included.  This  will  prevent  change 
throughout  the  ages.  But  the  .sounds  and  speech  of  all  the. 
four  quarters  of  the  world  are  different,  each  nation  following 
its  own  inclination.  Some  nations,  however,  have  sounds 
but  no  writing  so  they  have  borrowed  from  the  Chinese.  But 
Chinese  in  not  the  right  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  Korean 
speech  and  this  has  ciused  great  trouble  and  confusion. 
Everything  is  good  in  its  ovvn  place  but  when  forcibly  moved 
it  becomes  useless  It  is  true  that  many  of  our  customs  and 
ideas  are  borrowed  from  China,  but  our  language  is  separate 
and  distinct.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  express  our  ideas 
by  the  use  of  Chinese.  If  a  criminal  judge  does  not  under- 
stand the  exact  facts  of  a  case  he  caunot  judge  with  equity. 
So  in  thedays  of  Sil-la,  SQl-chong  first  made  the  itu  (^i|y) 
which  has  been  used  more  or  less  until  now,  but  this  system 
was  made  from  borrowed  characters  some  of  which  fell  into 
disuse  and  others  were  thrown  out.  It  was  meager  and  de- 
ficient and  was  worthless  in  speech." 

*'This  work  was  begun  in  the  25th  year  and  completed 
in  the  28th  year  of  King  Se-joug.  A  plan  was  evolved  and 
after  consultation  the  work  was  named  the  Hun-min  Chong- 
eum.  The  shape  of  the  letters  was  taken  from  natural  ob- 
jects and  from  the  seal  character  of  China.  The  shapes  cor- 
resp)ond  to  the  sounds.  They  are  based  upon  the  seven  mus- 
ical notes,  upon  the  trinity  of  heaven,  earth  and  man,  and 
thus  every  .sound  and  idea,  every  great  principle  and  law  is 
included.      High  and  low,  importaut  and  unimportant  are  all 
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written  out  clean  and  fair.  The  wise  man  can  learn  them 
all  in  a  single  morninjj  and  the  fool  can  learn  them  in  ten 
days.  The  system  explains  every  Chinese  character.  Every 
petition  can  be  put  in  plain  and  unequivocal  language.  The 
sounds  are  both  clear  and  muffled.  In  music  both  high  and 
low  sounds  are  clearly  understood.  There  is  no  place  where 
this  system  cannot  be  used.  Wherever  one  goes  he  can  be 
understood.  Whether  it  be  the  sighing  of  the  wind,  the  cry 
of  the  .stork,  the  crowing  of  the  cock  or  the  barkiug  of  a  dog 
every  sound  can  be  made  by  the  use  of  the  Eun-mun.*' 

•*lt  is  all  written  out  here  with  explanations.  Whoever 
sees  it  can  learn  without  a  teacher,  but  the  deeper  and  more 
abstruse  meaning  we  cannot  make  known  here.  The  King 
is  like  a  sage  from  heaven  and  his  method  is  better  than  that 
of  a  hundred  preceding  kings.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
no  one  to  make  *The  Right  Sounds  for  Teaching  the  People' 
but  now  it  has  been  made  and  not  a  single  principle  of  heaven 
has  been  broken.  Our  eastern  Kingdom  is  by  no  means  a 
young  one.  All  things  open  up  in  tinie,  and  wise  thoughts 
have  waited  till  now  to  be  brought  to  the  surface." 

**The  Korean  sounds  are  much  unlike  the  Chinese  and 
the  words  are  very  diffcirent,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  difficult 
to  compare  them.  The  common  people  are  not  able  to  use 
the  Chinese.  I  am  much  troubled  about  it  an4  have  made 
twenty-eight  characters  so  that  any  man  can  learn  them  easily 
and  use  them. 


/^  is  a  molar-tooth;sound  like  the  beginning  of  g 


tongue 


lip 


tooth 


throat 


(Kun) 
(K'w«) 
(Up) 
(Tu) 
I  T'an) 
(Na) 
(Po) 
(P'yo) 
(Mi) 
IP (Chenk) 
ft  (Ch'im) 
^  (Sul) 
4C     (Eup) 
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"d"  is  a     throat     iiouiid  like  the  b;;giiiiiing  of    j^    (Hong) 

<=> Sic      (Yok) 

e  •*  **  half-to.igu^ I^al     (Ryu) 

A  '*  **    half-tooth *  •'  *♦  i|i|    (Yang) 

•   •*  the    middle  sound   of  ;g:      (T'^") 

—  ••  '•  *•  *•        *»  |p  (Cheuk) 

I     *  ''         »•  **        **  >g  (Ch'im) 

-U-  -         -  -        -  ^    (Hong) 

j.   ..  M  .*  ..         o  ^;      (Tarn) 

T-  *•                     *'                    g  (Kun) 

-J    is  the  middle  sound  of  H  (Up) 

JL '4k  (Yok) 

1= *  Ipi  (Yangl 

IT '            -       -  ^  (Sul) 

^ i|f  (Pyul) 

**The  end  sounds  may  also  be  used  as  initials.  When  any 
of  the  lip  sounds  tj ,  jl  or  n  is  final  its  sound  is  lighter  than 
when  it  is  an  initial  In  writing,  the  vowels,  —,  J- T»-l^ 
and  -IT  always  go  beneath  the  initial  consonant  but  1  ♦  ]-  1  ^  ,  |= 
and  'A  go  to  the  right  of  it.  No  syllable  can  be  made  with- 
out a  consonant  and  a  vowel.  A  vowel  with  its  point  to  the 
left,  as  -(  .  has  a  ffohig  sound  ;  with  two  points,  -^  ,  it  has 
a   hgh    sound;    with    no   points  at  all,     ]  ,    it  is   a  smooth 

soutid.*' 

Upon  this   statement   the    Mun-hon    Pi-go   comments  as 

follows  : 

**I  have  seen  the  Hun-rain  Chongeura,  made  by  King 
Se  jong,  and  have  found  that  the  throat,  lip,  tooth  and  tongue 
sounds  are  all  there,  as  well  as  the  four  musical  notes,  Kung, 
Sang.  Kik  andX'^^*  Taere  is  made  possible  here  every  com- 
bination of  clear,  indistinct,  high  and  low  sounds.  These 
were  first  made  from  the  musical  sounds  and  they  suggested 
the  alphabet.  Though  they  are  not  music,  yet  they  make 
music  ;  and  so  this  subject  is  appended  to  the  musical  section 
of  this  work." 

The  Mun-hon  Pi-go  adds  the  following  statement  made 
by  the  great  scholar  Yi  Swi-gwang,  ^^%.  about  1550  : 

•*The  Korean  alphabet  was  made  on  the  model  of  the 
Thibetan    alphabet.       It   had    long   been   contemplated— the 
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making  of  an  alphabet  from    the    Thibetan — but  the  plan  was 
not  carried  out  until  the  days  of  King  Se-joiig." 

An  examination  of  this  original  alphal>et  shows  several 
points  of  interest.  In  the  first  place  we  find  no  mention  of 
the  reduplicated  consonants  A"] .  -^,  ^,  /JJ.  and  AfJ.  whether 
the  sounds  of  Korean  speech  have  so  changed  as  to  necessitate 
the  introduction  of  this  reduplicated  form  or  whether  the  hard- 
ened consonant  existed  but  was  not  considered  worthy  of 
separated  mention  we  c-innot  tell,  but  this  peculiarity  in  Ko- 
rean speech  is  so  definite  that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  has 
come  in  since  the  formation  of  the  alphabet.  But  a  still 
stronger  argument  is  that  in  languages  plainly  cognate  to  the 
Korean  we  find  the  same  p^iculiarity  ;  and  since  the  Korean 
has  had  no  commerce  with  many  of  these  cognate  languages 
during  the  past  fine  centuries  at  least,  we  conclude  that  the 
reduplicated  or  hard  consonant  is  one  of  the  fundamental  facts 
of  Korean  phonetics. 

In  the  second  place  we  notice  that  the  original  alphabet 
contained  two  characters  which  have  since  disappeared  from 
actual  use,  although  they  may  still  be  found  occasionally  in 
books  less  than  a  century  old.  There  has  been  somedonbc  as 
to  the  sounds  which  these  obsolete  characters  were  supposed 
to  represent  but  we  shall  see  that  this  book  gives  us  a  key  to 
their  sounds. 

In  the  third  place  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  very  scien- 
tific manner  in  which  the  letters  have  been  arranged.  The 
laws  of  phonetics  have  been  followed  with  almost  peifect  ac- 
curacy. The  consonants  are  arranged  in  groups  of  three  and 
eacli  group  deals  with  consonants  of  a  single  class.  For  in- 
stance the  first  group  is  composed  of  what  the  Koreans  call 
the  * 'molar- tooth"  sounds  or  as  we  would  say  the  gutturals; 
the  second  group  contains  the  Unguals  ;  the  third  group,  the 
labials  ;  the  fourth  group,  the  * 'throat"  sounds  or  aspirates. 
Each  group  contains  three  consonants  which  are  considered 
fundamentally  the  same  but  are  distinguished  as  "hard,  me- 
dium and  soft."  We  have,  then,  in  the  first  guttural  group 
the  consonants  "7,  ^  and  O  .  The  first  of  these  is  called  the 
hard  one  and  corresponds  to  our  k  when  initial  and  £■  when  a 
medial,  except  in  certain  special  cases.  The  ^  which  is  the 
aspirated    k,  sometimes   transliterated    ^//,  but   oftener    Xr*    is 
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called  the  medium  consonant  of  this  group,  while  the  third, 
^  or  ng,  is  called  the  soft  one  of  the  group.  This  classifica- 
tion is  correct,  for  it  is  quite  true  that  the  sound  ng  is  a 
guttural  nasal,  just  as  m  is  a  labial  nasal  and  n  a  dental  nasal. 

(To  be  continued) 


Odds  and  Ends. 

The  Tuir         With  the  fall  of  the  Buddhist  supremacy  at  the 
of  War  beginning  of  the  present  dynasty,  the  Tug-of- 

war  was  one  of  the  customs  that  survived,  but 
the  time  of  observing  it  was  changed  to  the  middle  of  the  first 
moon.  The  observance  of  the  custom  is  common  all  over 
Korea  and  probably  at  least  one  fifth  of  the  large  towns  wit- 
ness such  a  contest  each  year.  Sometimes  the  people  of  a 
single  town  divide  forces  and  have  the  tugof-war  and  some- 
times rival  villages  take  the  opposite  ends  of  the  rope  The 
contest  sometimes  takes  place  by  day  and  sometimes  by  night 
but  more  frequently  the  latter.  People  of  every  rank  in  so- 
ciety take  a  hand  in  it,  from  the  silk-robed  gentleman  to  the 
rough-handed  coolie.  Women  and  children,  as  well,  do  their 
part  for  the  honor  of  their  village  or  of  their  side.  Which- 
ever village  beats  has  the  privilege  of  mocking  at  the  van- 
quished for  a  whole  year.  Before  the  struggle  the  two  vil- 
lages hold  feasts  at  their  respective  headquarters  at  which  the 
various  individuals  pledge  each  other  to  do  their  best  to  drag 
the  enemy  all  over  the  field.  The  rope  is  an  enormous  hawser 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  straw  rope.  To  the  sides  of 
this  main  line  many  smaller  ropes  are  attached  in  order  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  hundreds  of  people  to  secure  a  good 
hold.  When  all  is  ready  the  judge  of  the  contest,  who  is  the 
village  chief,  cries,  **Take  hold."  When  every  one  has  got- 
ten a  good  gripon  the  rope  he  cries.  **  Pull,  "and  then  a  mighty 
shout  goes  up  from  both  sides,  as  every  muscle  is  strained  to 
get  the  first  advantage.  Often  the  struggle  lasts  an  hour  or 
more  and  is  decided  only  when  certain  marks  on  the  rope  have 
been  drawn  over  lines  previously  made  on  the  ground.  The 
vanquished  side   has   to   treat   the   victors  to  wine  and  food. 
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There  is  no  betting  in  connection    with   the   contest :  in  fact 

betting  is  a  form  of  diversion  to  which  the  Koreans  are  not  at 

all  addicted. 

_  ^  During  the  eariy  days  of  the  present  dv- 

Disarmament.  ^    ^.  ^  u  ^  u      j    j 

nasty  the  government  had  seven  hundred 

cavalry  always  on  duty.  The  number  was  always  kept  at 
this  figure  until  one  day  by  a  most  extraordinary  coincidence 
it  was  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  to  six  hundred. 
The  way  it  happened  was  thus.  The  level  piece  of  ground 
near  the  present  Independence  Arch  was  used  as  a  cavalry 
drill  ground,  and  so  fierce  were  the  mock  battles  and  skir- 
mishes fought  there  that  a  great  cloud  of  dust  would  rise  into 
the  sky  and  quite  obscure  the  setting  sun. 

One  day,  about  350  years  ago,  the  Emperor  of  China  look 
ed  out  of  his  window  toward  the  north-east  and  beheld  a  pe- 
culiar yellow  cloud  on  the  horizon.  He  had  never  seen  such 
a  thing  before,  but  his  sagacious  eye  at  once  detected  that  it 
was  a  cloud  of  dust.  He  called  in  an  officer  and  said,  **I  see 
a  mighty  cloud  of  dust  in  the  east.  There  must  be  a  great 
battle  going  on  in  Korea.  Send  and  find  what  it  is  all  about.*' 
A  special  envoy  was  put  on  the  road  within  the  hour  and  he 
scarcely  rested  till  he  drew  up  at  the  palace  gate  in  Seoul.  He 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  king  and  made  known 
his  errand.  He  could  hardly  believe  his  own  ears  when 
told  that  the  dust  was  caused  by  a  little  friendly  by  play  on 
the  part  of  a  company  of  cavalry  at  drill. 

When  the  Emperor  heard  the  report  of  his  envoy  he  de- 
clared that  if  a  little  cavalry  drill  could  raise  such  a  dust,  his 
eastern  vassal  was  evidently  getting  too  strong.  So  he  sent 
an  order  to  the  Korean  court  that  thtr  seven-hundred  cav- 
alry .should  be  reduced  to  six  hundred.  Since  that  time  six 
hundred  has  been  the  orthodox  number  of  Korean  cavalry  on 
a  peace  footing.      At  least  so  they  .say. 


Question  and  Answer. 

Queslion,      Why  do  Koreans  wrap  the  l>odies  of  children 
who  have  died  of  small-pox  in  straw  and  delay  the  burial  ? 
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Avs7ver^  There  are  several  reasons.  One  is  that  it  often 
happens  that  a  child  which  has  the  small-pox  is  given  up  for 
dead  but  ultimately  survives.  It  is  said  that  the  wrapping  in 
straw  and  delaying  burial  is  to  make  sure  that  the  child  is  ac- 
tually dead  before  burying  it.  We  hear  stories  of  how  people 
have  seen  a  movement  in  one  of  these  straw  wrappings  and 
upon  investigation  have  found  that  the  child  was  alive. 
Then  again,  if  there  are  two  or  more  children  in  the  family 
it  will  be  unpropitious  to  dig  into  the  ground  to  bury  one  of 
them  who  has  died  of  small-pox,  because  if  any  of  the  other 
children  come  down  with  the  disease  they  will  be  badly  pock- 
marked. Another  reason  given  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
three  months  before  burying  a  small-pox  case,  in  order  to  allow 
the  fever  to  die  out  of  the  body  entirely  and  to  let  it  become 
dry,  for  moisture  is  supposed  to  delay  decomposition,  which 
is  considered  very  bad.  The  sooner  a  dead  body  is  resolved 
into  its  constituent  elements  the  better  it  is  for  all  concerned  ; 
so  says  the  Korean. 

Question.  Why  is  it  that  Koreans  always  have  white  col- 
lars to  their  coats  ? 

Anszver.  We  cannot  guarantee  the  correctness  of  this 
answer  but  it  is  what  the  Koreans  believe.  When  Kija,  the 
sage,  came  to  Korea  in  1 122  B.  C.  he  taught  the  semi-savages 
of  the  peninsula  the  arts  of  peace.  We  need  not  enumerate 
all  the  reforms  he  instituted,  but  among  others  he  is  said  to 
have  introduced  important  modifications  in  the  matter  of 
dress.  When  he  died  the  people  of  course  went  into  mourn- 
ing for  him.  White  is  the  color  of  mourners'  clothes  in  Korea 
and  the  Koreans  say  that  in  honor  of  Kija  the  whole  people 
determined  and  agreed  to  wear  white  collars  on  their  coats  as 
perpetual  mourning  for  the  great  sage.  It  is  called  to  this 
day  fCija  ku-sunj^  or  '*The  Kija  mourning  garb."  If  you  ask 
any  Korean  gentleman  what  Kija  kTt-sun^  means  he  will 
point  to  his  white  collar.  Personally  we  are  sceptical  about 
this  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  is  one  of  the  many  evidenc- 
es of  a  keen  poetical  temperament.  Is  there  any  other 
nation  where  there  is  even  the  tradition  of  mourning  having 
been  worn  for  any  one  man  for  three  thousand  years  ? 

Quf^stion.  What  is  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  stones 
erected  in  many  places  on  which    are  inscribed  the  characters 
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;'<>]>  A p*S'nF#^    which    mean  **Bij3^   man,  little   man,    when 
you  pass  this  way,  dismount?" 

Answer.     These  stones  are  called  ha-ma-pi  ox  *'dismount- 
ting  stones*'  and  they   are  placed  near  the   approach  to  every 
palace.  Confucian  hall,  royal    tomb  or  such  places  as  the  tem- 
ples to  the  god  of  war  outside  the  South  and  East  Gate.     To 
ride   by    one  of  these  was    formerly  a  great   offence.      It  was 
showing   disrespect    to    dignitaries.       The  law  has  now  fall- 
en   entirely    into   disuse   but    we  still  find  plenty  of  relics  of 
the  custom.      It  is  only    since    1890,  or    thereabouts,  that  it 
fell  into  complete  desuetude.      It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  peo- 
ple getting  off    their  horses  in  a  hurry    when    they    see  their 
superiors    approaching.     A  few  years    ago  if  a  foreigner    was 
walking   along   the   street    and    met  a  string  of   pack  ponies 
whose  loads   had  been  deposited  and  the   grooms  were  riding 
them,  the   grooms   would  scramble   down  in  great    haste  and 
then  mount  again  after  the  foreigner   had  passed.     There  are 
perhaps  a  dozen  readers  of  the    Review    who   will  remember 
the   time   when  no   coolie  or  groom    would   dare  to   mount  a 
horse  inside  the  gates  of  Seoul.     In  this  connection  it  is  per- 
haps permissible  to  add  that  if  a  gentleman  is  on    horse- back 
or  in  a  sedan  chair  or  even  in  a  jinriksha  it  is  not  good    form 
to  recognize  on  the   street  any    acquaintance  of  higher    rank 
than  himself  who  is  not  also  mounted  or  riding  some  vehicle. 
To  ride  implies  superior  station  and  to  recognize  any  one  from 
horse-back  or  from    the  seat  of  a  vehicle  is  an    assumption  of 
superiority.     There   are   probably  few   observant    foreigners 
that  have   lived  a  year  or  more  in    Seoul  who   have  not  been 
**cut  dead"  by  acquaintances  who  happened  to  be  riding.     At 
first  this  causes  surprise  if  not    irritation  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  according  to  Korean  etiquette  the  rider  could 
not  recognize  the  pedestrian    without  insulting  him.     If  you 
see  your   friend    approaching  on  horseback    you    had  better 
look  the  other    way  unless    you    wish  to   embarrass  him.     It 
must  be  confessed    that  this  really    delicate  social    law  is  fast 
passing  into   oblivion  and  yet  its   observance  is  by  no   means 
infrequent  today. 
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Editorial   Comment. 

In  oiir  last  number  we  had  room  only  for  a  short  account 
of  the  meetinjaj  held  in  Seoul  on  March  17th  in  the  intere.<ts 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  but  it  is  deserving  of  further  and  fuller 
notice.  Two  or  three  years  ago  a  number  of  foreign  residents 
in  Seoul  sent  a  request  to  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  America  setting  forth 
the  prospects  of  a  successful  association  in  Seoul  and  asking 
that  a  secretary  be  appointed  to  this  6eld.  After  some  delay 
the  response  came  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Philip  Gillett  who  is 
a  typical  product  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  both  physically,  socially 
and  religiously,  for  he  isyounj^,  he  is  a  man,  he  is  a  Christian 
and  he — well  he  is  not  an  association  all  by  himself,  but  he 
forms  a  mighty  good  nucleus  for  one.  The  eminent  educator 
Mark  Hopkins  used  to  say  that  a  log  of  wood  with  a  genuine 
teacher  sitting  on  one  end  and  a  genuine  student  sitting  on 
the  other  form  a  university  !  And  he  might  have  added  that 
when  a  genuine  teacher  sit.s  down  on  one  end  of  the  log  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  other  end  is  occupied.  Mr.  Gillett  has 
taken  his  seat  on  one  end  of  the  log  and  we  predict  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  Koreans  will  be  fighting  for  a  place  on 
the  other  end. 

We  could  not  do  the  subject  justice  without  quoting  some 
of  the  statements  which  were  brought  out  very  aptly  and  fully 
at  that    meeting  on  March  17. 

The  young  Korean  is  .socially  inclined,  but  has  nowhere 
to  go  for  amusement  or  social  intercourse  that  does  not  do 
him  more  harm  than  good.  Home  means  little  or  nothing 
to  him  socially  and  he  either  has  to  spend  his  time  loafing  in 
his  friends'  reception  rooms  or  on  the  street  or  in  positively 
viscious  resorts.  There  are  no  parks,  nor  reading  rooms,  nor 
adequate  libraries,  nor  recreation  grounds,  nor  games  of 
physical  skill  to  attract  him.  The  influences  are  all  directly 
downward.  You  pass  hundreds  of  young  men  on  the  street 
every  day  who  are  bright  and  capable  and  who  need  only  an 
opportunity  and  an  incentive  to  climb  out  of  the  old  rut  and 
become  the  equal  of  the  brightest  and  most  energetic  that 
Japan  has  produced  during  the  last  thrity  years. 
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What  will  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  mean  to  such  a  young  man  ? 
In  the  first  place  it  will  afford  a  place  where  he  can  meet  his 
friends  and  pass  an  hour  or  two  in  conversation,  or  better 
still  in  reading  various  periodicals  that  will  give  him  a  glimpse 
of  conditions  of  which  he  has  never  dreamed.  It  will  give  him 
a  place  where  he  can  take  physical  exercise  and  get  a  good 
clean  bath.  It  will  afford  him  opportunities  to  hear  lectures 
on  historical,  scientific  and  religious  topics  and  thus  secure  the 
needed  stimulus  for  self  improvement.  He  will  be  brought 
into  contact  with  Christianity  in  its  purest  and  least  encum- 
bered form  and  the  beauty  and  truth  of  Christ's  life  and  teach- 
ing and  the  supremely  attractive  power  of  His  death  and  res- 
urrection will  take  hold  upon  him. 

It  has  been  sometimes  objected  that  the  work  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  draws  attention  away  from  the  regular  Church  organiza- 
tions and  tends  to  undermine  their  influence.  This  is  an 
error.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  in  no  sense  a  church  and  when 
carried  on  in  a  proper  way  cannot  possibly  be  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  that  highest  of  all  human  organizations.  It  is  an 
avenue  of  approach,  a  means  toward  an  end  and  not  the  end 
itself.  What  success  would  any  Church  have  if  it  depended 
solely  upon  the  stated  services  to  bring  people  in  ?  Every 
live  Church  is  a  center  from  which  go  out  active  influences 
of  every  kind  whereby  people  are  induced  to  accept  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  when  a  man  has  done  that,  in  a  genuine  way,  you 
can  no  more  keep  him  out  of  the  Church  than  you  can  annul 
the  law  of  gravitation.  If  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  looks  only 
toward  the  social,  intellectual  and  so-called  moral  improve- 
ment of  its  members  and  stops  short  of  a  genuine  acceptance 
of  Christianity  as  a  life  principle  it  misses  its  aim  entirely  and 
can  do  no  permanent  good  ;  but  the  fact  is  that,  the  world 
over,  it  has  been  an  active  agent  in  filling  the  seats  in  our 
Churches  and  its  marvelous  expansion  within  the  last  decade 
has  been  based  upon  this  one  fact  that  it  appeals  to  men  not 
in  a  superficial  way  but  in  a  radical  way  and  so  lays  hold  of  the 
fundamental  facts  of  human  character  that  men  are  inevitably 
attracted,  and  when  once  a  man  has  accepted  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Christianity  it  gives  him  an  enlargement  of  men- 
tal horizon  and  enables  him  to  see  that  the  organization  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  not  an  end  in  itself 
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but  only  an  avenue,  a  channel,  whereby  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  recruited. 

It  is  the  desire  and  the  determination  of  those  identified 
in  this  work  that  there  be  no  doubt  whatever  on  this  point. 
The  only  business  of  this  association  is  to  induce  men  to  ac- 
cept Christianity  not  only  as  an  historical  fact  but  as  an  active 
principle  of  conduct.  All  kinds  of  proper  agencies  will  be  used 
to.vard  this  end.  Christianity  never  was  and  never  will  be 
attractive  to  a  man  until  he  is  appealed  to.  and  the  whole  aim 
of  this  organization  is  to  get  hold  of  men  and  secure  iin  op- 
portunity to  present  to  them  the  supreme  argument.  It  is 
hoped  that  every  Korean  who  enters  the  building  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  in  Seoul  will  understand  clearly  before  he  does  so 
that  he  is  to  meet  there  in  some  form  or  another  an  appeal 
to  accept  Christianity. 

At  the  meeting  referred  to  there  was  uttered  a  very  per- 
tinent note  of  warning.  It  must  be  very  clearly  understood 
that  this  association  will  have  no  political  signiBcance.  Gen- 
uine reform  is  endogenous  and  not  exogenous,  and  when  public 
opinion  is  ready  for  reforms  they  will  come  as  naturally  as 
the  sunrise,  and  with  as  little  noise.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
education  and  the  patriotic  Korean  is  the  one  who  does  not 
cry  out  for  reform  but  who  cries  out  for  enlightenment.  This 
is  the  stand  taken  by  this  association,  and  its  aim  will  be  to 
educate  and  enlighten,  as  well  as  to  evangelize. 


Review. 

L'/mpero  di  Corea,  by  Carlo  Rossktti.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  as  named  above.  The  anther,  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Italian  Navy,  is  now  Acting  Italian  Consul 
in  Seoul  This  pamphlet  was  printed  in  Rome  and  is  dated 
December,  1902.  It  contains  thirty  crown  octavo  pages  with 
two  maps,  the  first  showing  the  Railroads  and  Telegraph 
routes  both  in  operation  and  on  paper,  and  the  second  showing 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  peninsula,  by  indicating  the  prin- 
cipal points  at  which  the  different  minerals  are  found,  and  all 
the  foreign   concessions   than  have  b^en  made.     The  latter  is 
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most  interesting  and  shows  at  a  glance  the  wide  distribution 
of  valuable  minerals  in  Korea. 

The  first  few  pages  ir<t  devoted  to  a  short  but  clear  ac- 
count of  the  opening  of  Korea  to  foreign  intercourse.  It 
then  takes  up  the  matter  of  population,  showing  that  estimates 
have  been  made  varying  all  the  way  from  17,0^0,000  to 
5,000,000;  but  settles  upon  12.000,000  as  being  as  close  an 
approximation  as  is  possible  at  the  present  time. 

The  next  division  of  the  pamphlet  deals  with  the  various 
open  ports  of  Korea  and  indicates  briefly  the  value  of  imports 
and  exports  at  each  of  them. 

The  next  paragraph  speaks  of  the  railroad  already  com- 
pleted, those  in  process  of  construction  and  those  which  have 
as  yet  been  only  contemplated. 

The  telegraph  and  postal  systems  come  in  for  their  full 
share  of  attention  aud  special  mention  in  mide  of  the  difficul- 
ties attendant  upon  the  joining  of  the  Korean  lines  with  the 
Russian  across  the  northeastern  border. 

Under  the  head  of  steamship  communication  we  are  given 
the  total  tonnage  of  foreign  and  coastwise  vessels  at  the  va- 
rious ports. 

Several  pages  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  mining,  es- 
pecially gold  mining;  auJ  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
country  are  treated  quite  fully. 

After  seme  final  remarks  the  pamphlet  closes  with  a 
eulogv  on  the  late  Count  Ugo  Francesetti. 

This  pamphlet  is  not  merely  a  dry  statement  of  facts  but 
is  filled  with  brilliant  generalizations  and  comparisons  which 
make  it  most  interesting  reading,  whether  the  reader  is  able 
always  to  agree  with  the  writer  or  not. 


Note. 

As  the  editor  of  the  Review  is  about  to  go  to  America 
Vfa  the  Siberian  Railway  he  has  decided,  after  consultation 
with  a  number  of  Seoul  people,  to  publish  in  this  magazine  a 
somewhat  detailed  account  of  this  journey,  giving  special 
attention  to  those  points  which  will  be  of  interest  to  prospec- 
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live  travellers  over  that  route.  In  thus  breaking  our  rule,  of 
dealing  with  nothing  but  Korean  matters,  we  have  but  one 
excuse  to  make.  Almost  every  foreigner  in  Korea  intends  to 
go  **home"  at  some  time  or  other,  and  the  matter  of  routes  is 
a  vital  one.  We  believe  therefore  that  a  detailed  account  of 
the  conditions  of  travel  in  Siberia  will  be  fully  as  interesting 
and  vnluable  to  readers  of  this  magazine  as  matters  pertaining 
strictly  to  Korea. 

We  do  it  the  more  readily  because  we  have  received  from 
the  Russian  authorities  an  open  letter  to  the  railway  officials 
of  the  Siberian  road  asking  them  to  give  us  every  oppor- 
tunityto  gain  information  that  will  be  useful  and  interesting 
to  the  travelling  public. 

We  would  solicit  the  aid  of  the  readers  of  the  magazine 
in  supplying  material  for  its  pages  during  the  next  four 
months.  Especially  would  we  ask  that  any  item  of  news  that 
would  be  of  interest  be  sent  to  this  office.  This  will  be  a  favor 
not  only  to  the  management  of  the  Review  but  to  the  public 
who  read  it  as  well.  The  Questioyi  and  Answer  columns  are 
still  open.  They  have  t)een  well  used  in  the  past  but  the  in- 
quisitiveness  of  the  public  in  regard  to  matters  Korean  has 
not  been  as  keen  as  we  might  have  wished.  It  may  be  that 
the  answers  given  have  not  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  but 
in  each  case  great  care  has  been  taken  to  find  out  the  facts 
in  regard  to  each  question  that  has  been  propounded. 


News  Xalendar, 

Duriug  his  stay  in'Seoul  Mr.  F.  S.^Brockmau  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secre- 
tary for  China,  Korea  and  Hongkong  made  a  number  of  addresses  to 
very  appreciative  audiences  here,  both  at  regular  and  special  meetings. 
We  wish  he  might  have  stayed  with  us  longer.  Over  |6,ooo  have  been 
raised  locally  toward  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  Seoul. 

On  the  7th  inst  the  French  Minister  lodged  a  complaint  with  the 
Foreign  office  against  the  Korea  Review  stating  that  the^March  number 
of  that  magazine  had  used  ';very  strong  ^language  and  asked  ^that  the 
Minister  of  Education  be  instructed  to  warn  the  editor  of  that  magazine 
against  a  repetition  of  this  offence.     This  we  learn  only  indirectly. 

By  order  of  the  Fusan  Superintendent  of  Trade  the  streets  of  Old 
Fusan,  Kukwan  and  Cho-ryang  are  being  lighted  with  oil  lamps. 
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On  "March  8  a  son'_was  bom  to  Rev.  and  Mrs  Engel  of  Fusan. — Nor- 
man Melville  Engel. 

Early  in  this  month  a  son  wa«»  born  to  Rev.  and  Mrs  Junkin  of  Kun- 
san. 

Mr.  Morsel  of  Chemulpo  has  kindlv  furnished  the  followin.!^  note  on 
the  partial  solar  eclipse  of  the  29th  ult.  At  8.50  a.  m.  the  clouds  broke 
and  showed  that  the  immersion  had  be^un  and  nearly  two  di^ts  of  the 
solar  disc  had  already  disappeared.  At  gh.  30m.  40s.  occurred  the  cen- 
tral immersion,  and  a  partial  corona  appeared,  of  a  dark  crimson  color 
intercepted  with  black  lines.  At  roh.  50m  15s.  occurred  the  emersion. 
At  the  highest  immersion  about  7  digits  of  the  sun's  disc  were  concealed. 
The  time  here  given  is  Chemulpo  local  time,  approximate. 

It  is  stated  that  work  is  to  be  resumed  on  the  Seoul-Euiju  Railway 
and  that  500  coolies  are  to  be  set  to  work  at  once. 

Cho  Pyung-sik  has  memorialized  the  throne  asking  that  the  kwafra 
or  National  Examinations  be  re-established. 

The  Japanese  local  paper  states  that  the  Imperial  Household  Depart- 
ment is  intending  to  get  out  from  America  an  electric  lighting  plant,  at 
a  cost  of  Yen  45,000. 

Country  soldiers  to  the  number  of  2,noo  or  more,  who  had  come  to 
grace  the  celebration  of  the  fortieth  anniversary,  have  been  sent  back 
to  their  posts. 

Prof.  E.  Martel's  contract  with  the  Korean  government  has  been  re- 
newed for  three  years. 

On  account  of  the  illness  of  Prince  Ynng-Ch'in  the  government  has 
ordered  that,  for  a  period  of  nine  days,  only  the  most  necessary  work  be 
done  at  the  various  government  offices. 

About  two  hundred  men  are  to  be  selected  to  attend  the  military 
school  in  place  of  tho»e  who  graduated  ou  the  T6th  iust.,  who  number- 
ed about  160. 

The  Italian  Consul  has  applied  to  the  government  for  a  gold-mining 
concession  for  his  nationals. 

It  is  .said  that  the  Seoul  Electric  Company  has  proposed  to  .settle 
with  the  Korean  government  for  Yen  700.000  down  and  the  balance,  of 
about  an  equal  sum,  in  three  annual  payments  with  interest  at  10  per 
cent  annum.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  an  average  daily  sale  of  about 
2,790  tickets  for  the  Electric  Railway. 

A  son  was  born  to  Rev.  and  Mrs  C.  A.  Clark  on  the  3rd  inst, 

Yun  Chi-ho  has  resigned  his  position  as  Superintendent  of  Trade  for 
Wonsan  but  still  holds  his  position  as  prefect  of  Tnk-wfm. 

k  daughter  was  born  to  Rev.  and  Mrs  W.  N.  Blair  of  P'yeng-vang 
early  in  the  current  month 

The  mint  has  been  busy  turning  out  copper  cent  pieces.  This  is 
much  better  money  than  the  nickels  for  several  reasons,  but  the  labor  of 
counting  it  is  a  great  drawback. 

On  the  1 2th  inst  the  new  Korean  gun-boat  left  Nagasaki  and  arrived 
at  Chenuilpo  on  the  15th. 

A  monument  is  to  be  erected  in  Setml  in  honor  of  Ladv  Om. 
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The  Minister  of  Foreign  AflFairs  in  Tokyo  has  suj^Rested  that  four  of 
the  military  students  and  three  of  the  others  be  left  in  Tokyo  for  a  short 
time  as  they  are  about  ready  to  jjjradu  ite.  This  was  in  \'iew  of  the  fact 
that  the  Korean  j?overnnient  has  ordered  the  return  of  the  Korean  stud- 
ents in  Tokyo. 

The  Japanese  and  Chinese  butchers  have  declared  that  if  the  jjov- 
ernment  wishes  to  stop  the  slauj^hter  of  beef  for  a  time,  it  must  pay 
them  an  indemnity  to  cover  their  loss. 

We  have  received  fmm  Tokyo  a  copy  of  a  valuable  little  book  called 
Acita  'oscueof  fhe  Rom  inized  Geo^aphkal  Names  of  Korea,  by  B.  KuTO. 
PH  D.and  S  Kanazawa.  Esq., both  of  the  Imperial  I^niv^rsity  in  Tokyo. 
The  preface  says.  **This  little  work  on  Korean  jjeographical  names  in  the 
Romanized  form  has  been  compiled  from  the  list  of  villajjes  and  towns, 
mountains  and  rivers  noted  down  during  two  journeys  in  Korea  by  one 
of  the  authors  during  i^ggand  i()o2.  Therefore  one  will  find  in  this 
catalogue  manv  of  the  vernacular  names  which  a  traveller  is  likely  to 
hear  most  frequently  during  his  trip**  to  the  interior  *  *  *  He  inten- 
tionally av.nded  higViwavsand  selected  the  country  roa  Is  to  which  his 
special  study  led  him.  On  this  account  some  c»f  the  names  on  the  main 
roads  may  not  be  found  on  this  list.'* 

Before  beginning  the  book  pr  iper  the  author  give**  his  system  of 
Romanization  which  follows  very  closely  that  adopted  by  the  Korea 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sk)ciety  but  he  has  hr.rdly  improved  up<m 
it;  for  he  gives  the  vowel  ^  only  the  sound  of  r>  whereas  it  also  has 
^he  sound  of  n.  He  says  that  ^  when  initial  is  r  but  no  Korein  can 
pronounce  initial  r.  The  flat  sound  of  ^1  he  romanizes  ni  which  is  some- 
thing new  to  us.  But  on  the  whole  the  svstem  is  a  simple  and  workable 
one  and  shows  a  good  practical  grasp  of  the  situation 

The  authors  then  give  a  list  of  those  words  that  are  used  so  com- 
monly in  Korean  geographical  names  such  as  peak,  plain,  pass,  market, 
ferry,  ford,  valley,  inn,  bridge,  rapid,  etc.,  etc  This  list  is  very  interest- 
ing and  should  be  learned  by  heart  by  all  students  of  the  Korean  lang- 
uage. In  fact  we  believe  everv  student  of  the  language  should  have  a 
copy  of  this  little  book  for  reference.  There  is  a  list  of  aboui  3.0CO 
Korean  geographical  names  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the 
romanized  form,  and  in  the  second  part  the  list  is  again  given  but  ar- 
ranged to  the  Chinese  characters.  So  it  can  be  used  readily  by  either 
foreigners  or  Koreans. 

We  note  that  this  work  is  on  sale  by  Maruya  and  Co.  of  Tokyo. 
The  price  is  not  stated  but  it  cannot  be  great.  It  contains  184  pages,  and 
is  in  handy  form  for  pocket  use  The  printing  and  general  get-up  of 
the  b(X>k  are  highly  commendable. 

On  the  1 2th  inst  it  was  discovered  that  the  young  prince,  son  of 
Lady  Om,  was  suffering  from  small-pox. 

It  became  necessary  therefore  to  postpone  again  the  celebration 
that  was  to  have  taken  place  at  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  understood 
that  it  will  take  place  next  .Autumn.  .At  last  accounts  the  young  pnnce 
was  doing  well,  the  disease  having  developed  uornuilly.    Korean  mudan^s 
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were  called  in  to  placate  the  small-pox  spirit  and  gifts  were  sent  to 
many  of  the  monasteries  in  the  vicinity  of  Seoul  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  slaughtering  of  cattle  was  prohibited  for  nine  days  and  all  sewing 
and  driving  of  nails  or  hammering  of  any  kind  was  stopped  in  the  palace. 
No  goods  can  be  carried  in  or  taken  out  until  the  set  time.  These  ob- 
servances are  all  in  strict  accord  with  time-honored  Korean  custom. 

We  hear  that  the  government  is  intending  to  erect  a  handsome  post- 
office  building  on  the  site  of  the  present  post-office  site.  This  is  a  piece 
of  work  most  deserving  of  praise  and  gives  evidence  that  the  government 
appreciates  the  serv-ices  of  Monsieur  Clemencet  through  whose  efforts  the 
Korean  Postal  Service  has  reached  a  point  of  great  efficiency.  Another 
building  projected  is  that  of  a  Korean  government  bank. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Prof.  E.  Martel  we  learn  that  at  a  recent 
auction  sale  of  land  in  the  Russian  Concession  in  Tientsin  the  Korean 
government  purchased  a  fine  piece  of  land  for  a  consulate  site  in  that 
place.  As  Prof.  Martel  was  present  at  the  sale  we  presume  that  it  was 
he  who  bid  in  the  property  for  the  government. 

Good  Friday,  the  loth  inst,  witnessed  the  arrival  of  two  additions  to 
the  foreign  population  of  this  city.  A  « laughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chalmers,  of  the  Customs  Service,  and  a  daughter  was  also  bom 
to  Mons.  and  Madam  Clemencet.  of  the  Postal  Service. 

Early  in  April  four  young  men  arrived  in  Seoul  from  America,  un- 
der appointment  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  Board  in  New 
York.  They  are  Messrs.  A.  L.  Becker,  Carl.  Critchett  J.  Z.  Mooreand  R. 
A.  Sharp.  It  will  not  be  definitely  known  where  they  will  be  stationed 
until  after  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mission  in  May. 

We  note  the  arrival  of  Miss  M.  M.  Cutler,  M.  D.,  and  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Hall,  M.  D.,  from  furlough  in  America.  With  them  came  Miss  M. 
J.  Edmonds,  who  has  been  lately  appointed  to  work  under  the  Methodist 
Mission .  The  method  of  their  coming  reminds  one  of  the  wanderings  of 
Ulysses,  for  having  emi)arked  upon  a  steamer  at  New  Yi>rk  they  came 
to  Korea  via  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Red  Sea  and  so  on,  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  Incidentally  they  were 
delayed  at  Batcmni  for  seventy-seven  days  during  which  time  they  were 
enabled  to  make  more  or  less  progress  in  the  Albanian  language  and  pos- 
sibly other  dialects  of  that  region. 

The  prospect  for  some  good  tennis  this  summer  is  very  bright.  The 
Seoul  Union  is  putting  iti  two  first-class  courts  and  already  considerable 
enthusiasm  is  being  displayed  across  the  net.  The  Seoul  tennis  force 
has  been  augmented  by  the  addition  of  Rev.  W.  D.  Reynolds.  Rev. 
A.  B.  Turner  and  others,  while  our  rivals  of  Chemulpo  have  secured 
substantial  aid  in  the  person  of  A.  II.  I^ay.  Esq.,  of  the  British  Consular 
Service  The  year  1903  ought  to  see  a  very  good  contest  between  the 
two  ports. 

The  New  York  Herald  of  March  ist  contains  an  article  on  Prince 
Eui-wha  which  begins  with  the  astonishing  statement  thst  '*he  has  be- 
conje  so  enamored  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  American 
people  that  he  declares   he   may  refuse   the   crown  of  his  kingdom  and 
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the  respousibility  of  the  throne  for  the  sake  of  independent  Hfe  abroad 
and  at  home.'*  This  is  fi>nowed  up  by  some  other  equally  extraordinary 
assertions,  but  it  is  not  of  these  that  we  wish  to  speak.  The  article  says, 
** Among  the  students  in  the  woman's  branch  of  the  university  (in  which 
Prince  Eui-wha  is  studying)  is  Miss  A ngie  M.  Graham.  She  is  a  very 
bright  and  vivacious  girl  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  prince  found  her 
scKnety  extremely  attractive.  The  rules  of  the  institution  however  did 
not  allow  him  much  (Opportunity  to  cultivate  her  acquaintance,  and  so 
during  the  last  six  months  he  has  been  an  occasional  visitor  to  Wheeling 
whenever  Miss  Graham  was  home  on  a  vacation.  Miss  Graham  and  her 
family  vigorously  deny  that  there  is  any  matnmoniul  engagement  be- 
tween the  young  people.  Naturally  the  young  prince  will  not  discuss 
the  matter,  although  his  great  admiration  for  American  women  leads 
many  to  believe  that  Miss  Graham's  denials  are  not  given  in  the  best 
possible  faith  " 

We  sincerely  trust  they  are.  for  Prince  Eui-whais  already  married, 
and  his  wife  is  living  in  Korea  today.  If  Prince  Eui-wha  is  reticent  on 
the  subject  and  allows  the  notion  to  prevail  that  he  is  a  bachelor  and 
free  to  marry,  the  sooner  he  overcomes  his  reticence  and  proclaims  the 
fact  that  he  is  already  a  very  thoroughly  married  man  the  better  for  all 
concerned.  It  will  be  well  for  young  women  in  America  and  elsewhere 
to  remember  that  there  is  not  one  young  man  in  a  thousand  who  goes 
from  China,  Japan,  Korea  or  any  other  oriental  country  who  does  not 
leave  behind  him  a  legitimate  wife  We  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
prince  seriously  gives  out  tliat  he  will  ever  proliably  have  the  op- 
portunity to  refuse  the  crown  of  Korea.  This  must  be  merely  a  news- 
paper einbellishinent.  We  wish  the  prince  all  success  in  his  pursuit  of 
an  education,  and  the  time  many  come  when  he  will  be  of  service  to  his 
country,  but  what  the  nature  of  that  service  will  be  it  is  extremely  un- 
wise to  forecast. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn  Wilhelm  has  not  yet  been  brought  up  from 
the  country  thoug'a  we  understand  the  French  authorities  were  deter- 
mined that  he  should  come.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  find  out  what 
he  is  doing  and  we  learn  from  reliable  sources  that  he  is  promising  that 
every  baptized  Roman  Catholic  will  be  taken  on  board  French  men-of- 
war  and  be  safe  while  all  others  will  be  in  great  danger.  This  has 
frightened  the  iguorant  country  people  and  scores  have  hastened  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  of  baptism,  if  it  may  be  so  called.  The  whole  foreign 
community  is  waiting  to  see  what  will  be  done  with  the  man  who  defies 
not  only  the  Korean  government  but  his  own  government  as  well.  We 
cannot  and  will  not  believe  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
country'  and  deceive  the  people  with  such  stories  as  he  is  telling  them, 
for  it  must  inevitably  injure  not  only  the  cause  of  religion  but  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  great  and  enlightened  republic.  If  he  will  not  obey  verbal  or  writ- 
ten commands  then  he  can  be  brought  down  by  force.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  last  number  of  this  magazine  attempts  have  been  made  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  Yi  In-yung  as  governor  of  Whaug-ha  Prov- 
ince.   He  is  a  strong  Roman  CothoHc  partisan  and  the  government  could 
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do  nothing  more  certain  to  brinx  on  serious  disturbances  in  that  locality 
than  to  appoint  this  man.  The  very  attempt  to  secure  his  appointment 
shows  that  the  aggressive  attitude  of  Roman  Catholicism  is  to  be  upheld 
in  that  province  through  the  influence  of  the  Korean  government  if 
possible,  but  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  appointment  has  not  been 
made.  Other  interests  have  been  consulted  by  the  Central  government 
besides  those  of  the  French  missionaries  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
authorities  will  take  the  very  course  that  would  sooner  or  later  bring  on 
an  insurrection. 

We  learn  with  great  regret  of  the  death  in  Portland,  Oregon,  of  Miss 
Ellen  Strong,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
in  Korea.  She  came  to  Korea  in  1892  and  left  in  1 901,  suffering  from 
some  occult  form  of  cerebral  trouble.  She  was  known  as  an  earnest  and 
faithful  worker  and  she  leaves  behind  her  a  fragrant  memory. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Gale  and  Prof.  H.  B.  Hulbert  left  for  Europe  via  the 
Siberian  Railway  a  few^  days  ago.  There  were  several  American  gentle- 
men from  Japan  who  went  at  the  same  time.  So  there  will  be  a  consid- 
erable party  of  them  to  cross  the  continent  together.  During  the  four 
months'  absence  ot'  the  editor  of  the  Review9\\  correspondence  addressed 
to  the  Magazine  will  receive  as  prompt  attention  as  heretofore. 

FROM  THE  NATIVE  PAPKKS. 

Chong  Hi-yong  the  Secretary  of  the  Korean  Legation  in  Tokyo  has 
returned  to  Seoul  and  reports  that  a  large  amount  of  counterfeit  nickels 
are  being  made  in  Osaka  and  secretly  brought  to  Korea. 

Sim  Henng-tak,  prefect  of  the  island  of  Dagelet,  has  applied  for 
permission  to  buy  a  Japanese  boat  for  $1,100  to  use  in  going  back  and 
forth  between  the  mainland  and  that  island  which  lies  130  miles  off  the 
eastern  coast. 

Many  Korean  scholars  have  memorialized  the  throne  asking  that 
the  time-honored  custom  of  national  examinations  be  revived.  It  was 
done  away  with  in  1894. 

Yi  Yong-ik  is  building  a  factory  in  Seoul  for  the  making  of  pKjrcelain 
ware.  European  experts  have  already  been  secured  and  have  been  in 
Korea  some  time  waiting  for  the  plant  to  be  erected. 

The  reason  for  the  withdrawal  of  tlie  edict  compelling  Koreans  to 
wear  black  coats  is  that  Yi  Yu-in,  the  Chief  of  Police,  says  that  until  the 
death  of  the  late  queen  is  avenged  Koreans  must  continue  to  wear  white, 
which  is  the  proper  mourning  color  in  Korea. 

About  the  time  of  the  Imperial  Crown  Prince's  brithday  almost  all 
the  prisoners  in  the  Seoul  jails  were  released,  but  out  of  about  200  re- 
leased over  thirty  were  again  arrested. 

A  good  work  is  being  done  in  the  largest  of  the  prisons,  under  the 
initiative  of  Rev.  D.  A.  Bunker.  A  prison  library  has  been  established 
and  the  books  are  being  eagerly   read  by  the  prisoners. 

The  palace  authorities  were  suspicious  that  Yi  Keui-Dong,  Vice  Min- 
ister of  Law,  was  acting  in  a  traitorous  manner  and  spies  were  put  on  his 
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track.  It  was  discovered  that  he  was  carrying  explosives  into  the  palace 
in  his  hand-bag.  He  was  arrested  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  palace 
on  the  night  of  the  ist  inst  and  in  his  bag  were  found  three  dynamite 
cartridges  and  a  revolver.  It  is  not  known  just  how  he  intended  to  use 
ihem  but  in  any  case  the  consequences  are  sure  to  be  very  serious  for 
hi«i. 

Yun  Chi-ho,  the  well  known  Superintendent  of  Trade  at  Wonsan  is 
very  ill  and  it  became  necessary  to  bring  him  up  to  Seoul,  but  the  people 
blocked  the  way  and  refused  to  let  him  go.  They  know  a  good  man 
when  they  see  him.  He  was  unable  to  get  away  and  so  is  stopping  at 
the  Sukdang  Monastery  near  Wonsan. 

The  Japanese  have  decided  to  erect  an  electric  lighting  plant  in 
Chemulpo  at  a  cost  of  $55,000. 

All  the  Korean  students  in  Japan  are  about  to  return  to  Korea 
<»wing  to  non-support. 

On  the  5th  inst  a  fire  on  South  Gate  street  consumed  fifty  bales  of 
cotton  goods  and  $12,000  worth  of  silks. 

Preparations  have  been  made  for  the  delayed  celebration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  present  reign,  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
On  the  27th  the  foreign  envoys  will  be  received  at  Chemulpo.  On  the 
2Sth  from  10  A.  M.  to  noon  all  the  envoys  will  be  received  at  the  Foreign 
office.  At  2  p.  M.  the  envoys  will  present  their  credentials  to  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  in  the  Ton-dak-juu,  the  new  building  on  the  former  Cus- 
toms site.  At  8  p.  M.  a  dinner  will  be  given  in  the  same  place  which 
will  be  witnessed  by  the  Emperor.  On  the  29th  from  9  a.  M.  till  noon 
and  from  2  p.  M.  till  6  p.  M.  visits  will  be  exchanged  between  the  envoys. 
On  the  30th  will  take  place  the  main  celebration .  The  emperor  will  go 
to  the  Imperial  Altar  and  sacrifice  and  then  go  to  the  Ton-duk-jun  where 
a  tiffin  will  be  spread.  On  May  ist  the  envoys  will  have  audience  with 
His  Majesty  and  a  dinner  in  the  evening,  of  which  the  Crown  Prince  will 
partake.  On  May  2nd  at  2  p.  m.  a  garden  party  will  be  held  at  the  **01d 
Palace.*'  The  3rd,  being  Sunday,  there  will  be  no  festivities.  On  the 
4th  there  will  be  a  great  military  review  at  the  "Mulberry  Palace,"  ami 
in  the  evening  there  will  be  a  great  military  feast.  On  the  5th  at  8  p.  m  . 
there  will  be  a  dinner  at  the  Foreign  Office.  On  the 6th  at  8  p.  M.  there 
will  be  a  dinner  at  the  Ton-duk-jun.  On  the  7th  at  1 1  A.  M.  the  envoys 
will  have  a  farewell  audience  with  His  Majesty.  It  is  stated  that  the 
entire  affair  will  cost  between  three  and  four  million  yen. 

THE  BUDGET  FOR   1903. 

The  entire  revenue  is  estimated  at  $10,766,115.  The  entire  expen- 
diture is  estimated  at  $10,765,491.     This  leaves  a  balance  of  $624. 

RKVKNUE. 

Land  tax $7,603,020 

House  tax 460,295 

Miscellaneous 2 10,000 
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Balance  from  1902 1,142,800 

Customs  Duties 850.000 

Various  imposts 150,000 

Mint 350.000 

10,766.115 
EXPENDITURE. 

The  Emperor*s  private  purse $817,361 

Sacrifices 186.639 

1.004,000 
The  Imperial  Houshold 

Railway  bureau 21.980 

Palace  police 1 18,645 

Police  in  open  ports ^.9*7 

Northwest  Railway 22,882 

Ceremonial  Bureau ,  1 7.608 

Mining  Bureau 10.000 

201,022 

The  Old  Man  Bureau 24,026 

Bureau  of  Generals 65,853 

TnE  Cabinet 38.730 

The  Home  Department 

Office 34.624 

Mayor's  Office 6,144 

Provincial  Governments 91 ,862 

Pref ectund  Governments,  2nd  class 52,674 

Quelpart 4,222 

Prefectures 778,325 

Imperial  Hospital 7.632 

Vaccination  bureau 3.354 

Travelling  Expenses 730 

Prefectural  sacrifices  866 

980.533 
The  Foreign  Department 

Office  26,024 

Superintendents  of  Trade 51.154 

Foreign  Representatives 201,020 

278,198 

The  Finance  Department 

Office 53.910 

Tex  collectors 141 ,600 

Mint . .    280,000 

Payment  on  debt 989,250 

Pensions i  ,956 

Transportation 200.000 

1,666,716 

War  Department 

Office 50,651 

Soldiers 4.072.931 

4,123,582 
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Law  Drpartment 

OflBcc 31.603 

Supreme   Court 15'^^ 

Mayoralty  Court 3, 162 

Prefectural   Courts .1,251 

56*70' 
Police  Berbau 

Office 252,857 

Seoul  Prison 32,650 

Policemen 51,462 

Border  police,  &c 23,762 

Travelling  expense,  &c .600 

361,331 
Educational  Department 

Office 24.822 

Calendar 6,022 

Schools  in  Seoul ^1969 

,,  ,,  Country 22,580 

Subsidies  for  private  Schools 5.430 

Students  abroad .15,920 

164.943 
Agricultural  Department 

Office 38,060 

General  expense .8.240 

46,300 
Council. 

Office 18,580 

Imperial  Body  Guard 

Office  ...  58,099 

Bureau  of  Decorations 

Office ^.993 

Telegraph  and  Post 

Office 23,640 

General  expense 438,295 

461,935 
BsREAtJ  OF  Surveys 

Office 21,018 

Surveys 50.000 

71,018 
Incidentals. 

Road  and  other  repairs 35.o<x) 

Repairs  in  country 10,000 

Arrest  of  robbers 500 

Relief  work 5,000 

Burial  of  destitute 300 

Miscellaneous 480 

Police  at  mines,  &c 1840 

Shrinkage 3. 1 20 

56.240 
Emergency  fund 1,015,000 
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Tabic  of  Meteorological  Observations, 

Seoul,  Korea,  March,   1903. 

V.  Pokrovsky,  M.D*,  Observer. 
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NEWS    SUPPLKMKNT. 

The  French  priest  Wilhelm  came  up  to  Seoul  about  the  middle  of 
the  current  month  but  not  until  the  greater  part  of  this  uuuiber  of  ihe 
Review  had  gone  to  press.  We  add  this  note  in  view  of  the  remarks  we 
have  made  relative  to  his  remaining  in  the  country. 


The  illustrated  New  York  Tribune  of  recent  issue  contains  an  article 
on  the  making  of  heathen  idols  in  Philadelphia.  The  man  who  is  man- 
ufacturing these  singular  objects  was  interviewed,  and  said  he  had  just 
seen  a  Korean  who  had  dropped  in  to  order  a  consignment  of  Buddhist 
idols,  but  whether  for  export  or  for  use  in  America  was  not  said.  We 
are  aware  that  there  has  been  a  slight  reaction  lately  in  Korea  in  favor  of 
Buddhism  but  that  it  had  gone  so  far  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  import 
idols  from  America  w»as  an  eye-opener.  We  hope  the  statement  that  a 
Korean  was  ordering  idols  was  no  truer  than  the  article  in  another  recent 
New  York  daily  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  Presbyterian  Missionary 
named  Brown  came  to  Korea  with  his  daughter,  that  she  joined  the  harem 
of  the  King  of  Korea  and  is  today  called  Lady  Om,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  Korean  for  her  real  name  of  hmily  !  The  marriage  of  this  girl  to  the 
King  is  all  described  in  mast  glowing  colors  and  the  statement  is  made 
that  she  is  doing  good  missionary  work  in  the  harem  and  that  her  son  will 
be  the  future  ruler  of  Korea,  since  the  late  Queen  had  no  s')n  ! !  Of 
such  ^tuff  are  a  certain  class  of  newspapers  made.  We  can  only  wonder 
whether  the  writer  of  it  was  the  greater  knave  or  the  publisher  of  it 
the  greater  dupe 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Kobe  Chronicle  publishes  the  documents  which 
appearM  in  the  March  Rei.iew  and  in  connection  with  them  makes  the 
usual  charge  of  prejudice  and  unfairness.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not 
heard  the  other  side  of  the  story  and  it  is  safe  to  say  we  never  shall,  but 
the  Kobe  Chronicle  may  re.st  assured  of  one  thing  and  that  is  that  the 
Protestant  adherents  m  Whangbai  Province  have  never  been  charged, 
even  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  any  such  practices  as  have  been 
proved  against  the  latter.  They  have  never  lifted  a  hand  in  retaliation 
even  when  there  was  the  utm3-t  provocation.  When  Kim  Yu-no,  a  pro- 
testant  leader  was  being  held  in  confinement  by  Roman  Catholics  and 
was  told  that  he  was  to  be  killed,  he  received  secret  messages  from  a 
lK)dy  of  influential  and  well-to-do  Koreans,  neither  Protestant  nor  Catho- 
Hc,  who  said  *'Just  give  us  the  word  and  we  will  rise  in  a  body  and  clean 
out  the  Roman  Catholics  from  this  place,  root  and  branch."  What  a 
temptation  this  nmst  be  to  a  man  who  has  been  beaten  and  imprisoned 
for  no  fault  at  all.  And  yet  he  sent  repeatedly  saying  ''Do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  We  must  not  use  force  simply  because  they  do."  This  incident 
we  know  to  be  true,  and  while  it  is  certain  that  we  have  not  heard  the 
other  side  of  the  story  yet  we  doubt  whither  much  of  a  case  could  be 
made  out  against  the  Protestant  Koreans.  If  there  is  any  other  side  let 
us  have  it.  This  Review  will  print  any  statement  made  by  the  other  side^ 
as  frankly  and  and  as  un  reset  vedly  as  it  has  presented  the  Protestant  side 
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About  this  time  there  arose  in  the  Chinese  court  a  deter- 
mined enemy  of  Gen.  Yang  Ho  named  Chung  Eung-t*fi  who 
accused  Gen.  Yang  to  the  Emperor  in  twenty-five  specifi- 
cations, five  of  which  implicated  the  king  of  Korea  and  which 
at  a  later  date  caused  a  deal  of  trouble. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  the  war,  the  closing 
epoch.  In  the  first  moon  of  the  following  year,  1598,  the 
Emperor  sent  two  admirals  to  Korea,  the  one  being  Toug  II- 
wun  and  the  other  Cliil  Lin.  The  former  was  to  have  charge 
of  the  naval  operations  off  the  coast  of  ChQl-la  and  the  other 
of  those  off  Kyung-sang  Province.  Chil  Lin,  under  the  title 
of  Great  Admiral  came  up  the  Han  Rivtr  with  500  boats  as 
far  as  Tong-jak,  the  first  village  above  Yong-san.  The  king 
and  the  court  went  down  and  reviewed  this  fleet  and  saw  it 
start  off  to  join  Admiral  Yi  Sun-sin  in  the  south.  This  ad- 
miral, Chil  Lin,  was  a  good  .soldier  but  inordinately  vain. 
He  would  take  no  one's  advice,  and  it  looked  as  if  stormy  times 
were  in  store  for  the  plain,  blunt  Admiral  Yi.  The  king  told 
Admiral  Chil  Lin  that  he  was  not  sure  about  Admiral  Yi,  and 
this  of  course  had  its  influence  with  the  Chinese  admiral. 
Admiral  Yi  was  then  at  Ko-geum  Island  ofiF  ChCl-la  Province. 
When  he  heard  that  Admiral  Chil  Lin  was  coming  he  showed 
by  his  first  act  that  he  was  as  good  a  diplomat  as  soldier.  He 
may  or  may  not  have  known  what  sort  of  man  the  Chinese 
admiral  was  but  he  knew  that  in  any  case  it  would  not  do  to 
antagonize  him,  and  he  acted  accordingly.  He  collected 
a  great  store  of  fish  and  game  and  wine  and  went  out  to  meet 
the  approaching  fleet.  Returning  with  the  Chinese  admiral  he 
spread  a  great  feast  and  the  whole  company  got  splendidly 
drunk  and  vowed  that  Admiral  Yi  was  a  royal  good  fellow. 
Admiral  Chil  Lin  himself  joined  in  the  praise.  Soon  after 
this  Admiral  Yi  had  the  good  luck  to  take  two  score  of  Jap- 
anese  heads,  but  instead    of   claiming  the  honor  himself  he 
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handed  them  over  to  the   Chinese  admiral  to  forward  as  his 
own  trophies.     This  finished   Admiral  Yi's  conquest  of  Ad- 
miral Chil  I,in*s  good  graces.     From  this  time  on  it  was  Gen. 
Yi  who  suggested  and  planned  and  it  was   Admiral  Chil  Lin 
who  assented  and  reaped  the  praise.     This  course  of  conduct 
was  a  master-piece  of  genius  on  the  part  of  Admiral  Yi,  for 
by  so  doing  he  accomplished  at  least  three  important  things. 
In  the  first  place  he  kept  himself  in  his  position,  which  he 
would  have  lost  had  he  antagonized  the  Chinaman.   In  the  sec- 
ond place  he  saved  himself  to  his  country  at  a  time  when  she 
could    not   have  spared   him.     He  was  willing  to  forego  the 
praise  and  let  others  reap  the  commendation  if  only  he  might 
ward  off  the  enemies  of  his  country.     In  the  third   place  he 
made  the  Chinese   seem  successful  and  so  encouraged   them 
and  got  out  of  them  for   Korea  all  that  was  to  be  hoped.      He 
was  willing  to  seem  to  be  toadying  to  Admiral  Chil  Lin  w^hen 
in   reality  that  gentleman   was,   to   use  a  pregnant    Korean 
phrase,  *'in  his  sleeve.**     Being  always  near  the  Chinese  ad- 
miral he  could  always  see  to  it  that  no  great  blunders  were 
made.   At  first  the  Chinese  soldiery  committed  great  excesses 
among  the  people  of  the  country,  stealing  their  valuables  and 
otherwise  injuring  them.     Admiral  Yi  quietly  asked  that  the 
discipline  of  the  army  be  put  in  his  hands  and  from  that  day  on 
the  smallest   irregularity  w^as  severely  punished  and  the  most 
perfect  order  prevailed.     This  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  Ad- 
miral Chil  Lin,  and  he  wrote  to  the  king  that  Admiral  Yi  was 
a  remarkable  man  and  that  the  world  did  not  contain  another 
soldi-r  like  him.     0\t  day  as  they  sat  in  a  summer-house 
overlooking  the  sea  a  fleet  of  Japanese  boats  appeared  in  the 
distance.     Admiral   Chil  Lin   was  much  excited  and  a  little 
nervous  but  Admiral  Yi  laughed  and  said,**Sit  here  and  watch 
me  give  those  fellows  a  whipping.**    He  got  out  his  boats  and 
in  an  hour  he  had  forty  of  the  enemy's  boats  on  fire  and  the 
rest  fled. 

In  the  seventh  moon  of  this  year  the  enemies  of  Gen. 
Yang  Ho  in  Nanking  were  successful  and  he  was  called  from 
Korea,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  king  who  vainly  sent  an  envoy 
to  the  Chinese  court  specially  to  plead  that  the  decree  be  not 
carried  out.  Gen.  Yang  had  been  the  best  of  all  the  generals 
that  China   had   sent   and   his   departure  was  a  great  loss  to 
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Korea.     When  he  went,   the  king  and  a  large  number  of  the 

people  accompanied  him  beyond  the  Peking  Pass,  and  a  stone 

tablet    was    raised    there  in  his  honur.     All  of  this  of  course 

made  Gen.  Yang's  enemies  hate  the  king  as  well,  and  so  that 

official    named    Chung    Eung-t'a  fabricated  some  astonishing 

stories   about    him.     He   claimed    that  while  he  had  been  in 

Korea  he  had  found  a  manuscript  which  proved  that  the  king 

had  received  investiture  from  Japan.     He  also  charged   the 

Koreans    with    showing   disloyalty  to  China  by  prefixing  the 

word  iii  (great)  to  the  posthumous  titles  of  their  kings.     He 

also  claimed  that  the  first  coming  of  the  Japanese  was  with  a 

secret  understanding  with  the  king  of  Korea  that  they  would 

attack    Liao-tung  together.     To  these  he  added  many  minor 

charges.     The  Emperor  apparently  believed  these  things  and 

immediately  despatched  an  envoy,  So  Kwal-lan,  to  investigate 

the  matter  and  report.     When  the  king  was  informed  of  these 

charges  he  was  dumbfounded.     All  his  scrupulous  care  of  the 

interests  of  his  Chinese  suzerain  and  the  extremes  of  hardship 

which  he  and  his  people  had  endured,  rather   than   grant   the 

Japanese  a  free  passage   through   Korea  to  strike  China — all 

this  was  thrown  back  upon  him  and  his  devotion  was  counted 

treachery.     He  left  his  palace  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  straw 

hut  for  one  whole  month  as  penance    for    having    been    even 

suspected  of  such  baseness.     The  whole  country  was  stirred 

to  its  depths  by  these  unnatural  and  evidently  baseless  charges. 

The  king  immediately   sent    his   most  trusted  councillors  Yi 

Hang-bok  and  Yi  Chung-gwi  to  Nanking  with  the  following 

memorable  reply  to  the  charges  which  had  been  preferred  : 

**These  charges  which  have  been  made  against  me  are 
very  grave  and  if  they  are  true  I  deserve  death.  In  order  to 
answer  them  I  must  repeat  them,  even  though  it  defile  my 
mouth.  In  the  first  place  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  is  far  in 
the  ea.stern  sea.  The  way  thither  by  boat  is  exceeding  far. 
They  are  such  barbarians  that  heaven  has  separated  them  far 
from  other  men.  They  have  always  been  bad  neighbors,  for 
they  live  by  piracy  ;  they  come  like  a  flash  and  are  gone  as 
suddenly.  Since  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  KoryQ  dynasty 
great  uneasiness  has  prevailed  in  Japan.  Law  has  been  in 
abeyance  and  bands  of  freebooters  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
vastate  our   southern  shores   until    nothing   but  weeds  and 
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briers  grow  there.  The  founder  of  our  present  dynasty  drove 
them  out  for  a  time  but  they  grew  bold  again  and  continued 
their  depredations.  The  natives  of  Tsushima  liked  to  come 
and  trade  with  us  and  we  permitted  it  at  their  request;  then 
Japanese  from  the  more  distant  islands  came  in  flocks  like 
birds.  Our  people  never  liked  them,  but  we  permitted  the 
trade,  as  it  was  mutually  profitable.  We  gave  thtni  rice  to 
eat  and  treated  them  kindly.  We  built  a  house  in  Seoul  for 
the  reception  of  their  envoys.  In  the  days  of  king  Fe-jong 
they  asked  us  to  send  an  envoy  to  Japan  and  we  did  so,  pri- 
marily to  spy  out  the  land  and  discover  whethtr  the  country 
was  rich  or  poor,  strong  or  weak.  The  envoy  obtained  the 
information  and  we  immediately  reported  the  matter  to  China. 
We  could  not  well  refuse  to  send  an  envoy  to  Japui.  but  it 
does  not  argue  relations  of  friendship,  much  less  of  iniiinacv. 
In  the  days  of  the  Kmperor  Chong-t'ong  the  Japanese  started 
to  ravage  a  cerain  part  of  the  Chinese  coast  and  took  yudpart 
on  the  way,  but  we  attacked  and  drove  them  out  and  sent 
their  leader  alive  to  China  to  be  dealt  with.  Also  in  the  time 
of  King  Chung-jong  the  Japanese  attacked  the  China  coast  at 
Yong  P*a-bu.  They  killed  the  Chinese  general  and  then 
made  off,  but  we  caught  them  and  sent  them  to  the  Chinese 
authorities.  Since  that  time  we  have  twice  prevented  Japan- 
ese attacks  on  the  China  coast.  Not  once  nor  twice  have  we 
received  high  commendation  from  the  Chinese  Emperor  for 
our  firm  loyalty.  We  have  always  used  our  wits  and  our 
.strength  in  the  interests  of  China.  This  was  the  duty  of  a 
vassal  and  this  we  have  done.  We  let  the  Japanese  live  in 
the  three  harbors  of  Ch'e-p'o.  Pu-.san-p*oand  YHm-D'o  but  we 
prescribed  limits  of  five  or  ten  //'  beyond  which  they  could  not 
go.  On  the  whole  then  is  seems  plain  that  the  charge  that 
we  called  in  the  Japanese  and  asked  them  for  troops  must  be 
a  pure  fabrication.  Again  the  book  which  Chnng  Eung-t'a 
claims  to  hav^  found  is  an  actual  book  and  is  named  the  Ha- 
dong  Keui-ryak.  It  was  written  by  Sin  Suk-ju  the  envoy  to 
Japan,  on  his  return  from  that  country,  and  it  deals  with  the 
laws  and  manr.ers  of  the  Japanese.  It  contains  a  map  of 
Japan,  a  genealogy  and  also  the  rules  of  etiquette  to  be  observ- 
ed toward  the  Japanese  envoy.  This  book  our  accu.ser  seized 
upon  as  a  .sure  sign  of  our  leaning  toward  Jap>an,  and  he  twist- 
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ed  its  meaning  to  correspond  to  his  theory.  The  Japanese 
have  a  different  name  for  the  year  from  that  which  we  use. 
and  the  writer  of  this  book  put  the  Chinese  name  beneath 
the  Japanese  name  as  a  sort  of  commentary,  so  that  the  reader 
could  understand  what  year  was  referred  to.  In  a  Japanese 
book  one  must  put  the  Japanese  name  of  the  year  and  if  he 
wants  to  make  plain  the  meaning  he  must  put  the  Chinese 
name  underneath  or  in  the  margin.  As  to  the  charge  that  we 
gave  too  high  a  title  to  our  deceased  kings  we  can  only  say 
that  we  live  beyond  the  sea  and  are  ignorant  and  secluded. 
From  the  days  of  Sil-la  until  now  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  name  our  dead  kings  in  this  way.  The  founder  of  the 
dynasty  was  scrupulously  careful  not  to  overstep  the  recogniz- 
ed limits  of  his  authority  as  a  vassal  of  China  and  we  never 
for  a  moment  have  forgotten  the  gap  which  separates  a  vassal 
king  from  h's  suzerain.  The  custom  of  giving  these  posthu- 
mous titles  dates  from  the  days  of  Sil-la,  so  how  could  we  be 
expected  to  know  that  it  was  wrong,  especially  as  it  has  never 
been  called  in  question  before?  If  we  are  blamed  for  ignor- 
ance and  boorishness  we  cry  guilty,  but  if  for  lack  of  loyalty, 
we  humbly  deny  it.  We  have  our  calendar,  our  official  dress 
and  writing  all  from  China.  This  alone  should  speak  for  our 
loyalty.  The  year  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  war 
Hideyoshi  murdered  his  master  and  usurped  his  throne.  Burn- 
ing with  a  desire  to  spring  at  the  throat  of  China  he  sent  us 
letters  inviting  us  to  join  in  an  invasion  of  that  country.  We 
sent  his  letter  back  with  contumely.  In  all  this  we  advanced 
solely  the  interests  of  China,  This  is  as  clear  asday.  When 
the  invading  army  came  it  seemed  as  if  all  Japan  had  alighted 
upon  our  shores.  They  covered  our  whole  eight  provinces 
and  ravaged  them.  They  seized  our  three  capitals  and  dese- 
crated two  royal  tombs.  They  burned  our  ancestral  temple 
and  other  sacred  places  and  then  swept  northward  to  P'yOng 
Yang.  We  were  unable  to  hold  them  in  check  or  save  our 
capital  from  their  hands.  We  were  driven  to  the  verge  of 
desperation  and  were  about  to  cross  into  the  parent  land  ta 
die.  Is  it  conceivable  that  if  we  had  the  least  friendship  for 
Hideyoshi  we  would  have  suffered  all  this  at  his  hands?  If 
we  look  at  nature  do  we  find  any  analogy  for  such  a  thing? 
If  this    charge    is  true   why  did  out  forces  join  with  your>  iu 
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Striking  the  invaders  and  why  have  we  been  hanp^ing  on  their 
flanks  and  harassing  them  for  years?  Let  the  Emperor  know 
that  there  is  a  reason  why  we  have  suffered  this  slander  at 
the  mouth  of  Chung  Eung-t'a.  It  is  because  we  took  Gen. 
Vang  Ho's  part  when  Chung  Eung-t'a  desired  his  recall  from 
Korea  in  disgrace.  Gen.  Yang  Ho  was  with  us  a  long  time 
and  he  was  a  true  friend  of  Korea.  We  all  had  the  utmost 
confidence  in  him  and  it  was  a  great  pity  that  so  good  a  man 
should  have  met  the  reward  he  did.  It  is  a  cause  of  poignant 
grief  to  us.  We  are  a  small  people  and  our  destruction  is  a 
matter  of  small  consequence,  but  for  a  general  of  China  to  be 
treated  in  this  manner  is  a  serious  matter.  We  are  an  outside 
people  and  we  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
Emperor's  court,  and  so  there  is  no  one  to  plead  our  cause 
for  us,  but  the  Emperor  will  be  able  to  judge  our  case  with- 
out further  plea.  Chung  Eung-t'a  has  called  me  a  traitor, 
and  I  would  rather  die  than  live  with  such  a  charge  upon  me, 
even  though  it  be  untrue.  Let  the  Emperor  take  this  letter 
and  sit  in  judgment  on  the  case  and  if  it  appears  that  I  am 
guilty  let  my  head  pay  the  penalty,  but  if  not  then  let  the 
Emperor  acquit  me  before  the  world  and  I  shall  again  be  able 
to  endure  the  light  of  day." 

This  letter  is  clear,  logical  and  to  the  point,  and  it 
breathes  a  spirit  of  self-respect  which  does  credit  to  the  king. 
It  shows  not  a  servile  dependence  but  a  true  .self-respecting 
loyalty,  and  in  the  firm  denial  of  the  charges  and  the  final 
demand  for  condemnation  or  public  acquital  there  is  the  rir.g 
of  genuine  manhood  which  would  do  honor  to  any  man  in 
any  age. 

When  the  Emperor  read  this  letter  his  judicial  mind  found 
in  it  the  ring  of  conscious  rectitude  and  like  the  man  he  was 
he  instantly  acknowleged  his  error.  He  ordered  the  letter  to 
be  printed  by  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  and  scatter- 
ed broadcast  over  his  empire,  for  he  .apparently  felt  it  a  per- 
sonal honor  to  have  so  true  and  genuine  a  man  for  a  vassal. 
He  answered  the  letter  in  the  following  terms: 

"I  believed  the  words  of  slander  spoken  by  that  small 
man  Chung  Eung-t'a.  and  doubted  in  my  mind  as  to  the  loy- 
alty of  the  king  of  Korea.  I  cannot  now  be  oblivious  to  the 
uniiierited  sufferings  of  Geii.   Yang  Ho.     Chuug  Eung-t'a  is 
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a  radically  bad  man.  I  was  on  the  brink  of  a  disastrous  mis- 
take. I  will  now  deprive  him  of  rank  and  make  him  one  of 
the  common  herd.     Let  him  appear  before  me  at  once." 

When  Chung  Eung-t*a  arrived  in  Naking  he  was  cut  in 
two  at  the  waist. 


Chapter    III. 

Japanese  mix  with  Koreans     .  .Chinese  and  Korean  advance Japan- 
ese \*ictory attempts  at  bribery   . . .  Admiral  Yi  Sun- sin's  last  fight 

a  young  Korean  captive   . . .  Hideyoshi  poisoned   . .  .his  character 

Japanese  recalled. ..  .a  Korean  teacher  in  Japan   ..  .a  memorial 

temple   ...  party  changes  ..  .Japanese  envoy   ..   posthumous  honors 

factional   strife revenue   ...envoy    to   Japan   ...a    welcome 

heir.  . .  .negotiations  with  Japan a  dark  outlook   . . . Chinese  com- 
missioner duped. ..  .treaty    with    Japan reign    of   terror  ...the 

young  prince  nmrdered. 

By  this  time  the  Japanese  were  becoming  mixed  with  the 
Korean  people  among  whom  and  near  whom  their  camps  were 
placed.  They  were  probably  good  customers  and  the  people 
doubtless  felt  that  it  was  not  their  business  to  fight  them  ;  so 
all  up  and  down  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles  the  Japanese  lived  in  their  **holes"  as  the  Koreans  call- 
ed them,  and  in  many  cases  they  took  wives  from  among  the 
women  of  tiie  country  and  devoted  themselves  to  farming,  ex- 
cept at  such  times  as  the  Korean  or  Chinese  forces  came  into 
their  vicinity.  There  were  three  Japanese  military  centers. 
One  was  at  Ul-san  on  the  eastern  coast,  held  by  Konishi.  In 
the  west  was  Sun-ch*un  ni  ChQl-la  Province  where  Kato  had 
his  headquarters,  while  half  way  between  these  two  in  the 
town  of  Sach'un  on  the  Si-jin  River  a  third  station  was  held 
by  Gen.  Sok  Mang-ja.  These  three  stations  kept  up  regular 
communication  with  each  other,  and  in  case  of  need  rendered 
each  other  assistance. 

We  now  enter  the  last  campaign  of  this  eventful  war. 
We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  Japanese  at  this 
time  but  it  probably  fell  short  of  100,000  men.  The  Chinese 
had  assembled  again  in  force  at  Seoul  and  in  the  ninth  moon 
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ol  1598  a  grand  move  was  made  against  the  invaders.  The 
Chinese  forces  were  led  by  Generals  Hyong  Kfi  and  Man  Se- 
dnk.  The  whole  army  was  divided  into  fonr  grand  army 
corps.  Gen.  Ma  Kwi  led  the  eastern  division  southward  to 
attack  Ul-san.  Under  him  were  eleven  other  generals  and 
24,000  men. 

The  central  division,  of  13,000  men,  was  led  by  Gen. 
Tong  Il-wun  under  whom  were  eight  other  generals.  The 
western  division  was  led  by  Gen.  Yu  Chung  and  six  other  gen- 
erals with  a  force  of  13.000  men.  The  admiral  of  this  cam- 
paign was  Chil  Lin  who  was  already  in  the  south  with  eight 
other  commanders  handling  13,200  men.  It  is  said  that  the 
entire  expedition  numbered  142,700  men,  buttheabove  items 
sum  up  to  less  than  half  that  and  we  must  conclude  that  there 
were  something  less  than  100,000  men  in  all. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  ninth  moon,  already  well  on  to- 
ward winter,  the  three  divisions  deployed  before  the  walls  of 
Ul-san.  Kato  had  not  been  idle  all  this  time  ;  after  the  ter- 
rible scenes  of  the  last  siege  he  had  made  the  best  of  prepara- 
tions. He  had  accumulated  an  abundance  of  food,  increased 
the  garrison,  strengthened  the  defenses,  and  he  could  laugh 
at  any  force  that  should  try  to  sit  out  the  winter  before  him. 
The  Chinese  soon  discovered  this  and  turned  aside  to  work 
that  promised  better  success.  ,Gen.  Tong  Il-wHu  took  a 
powerful  force  and  advanced  on  Sa-chOn,  the  central  station 
of  the  Japanese.  It  is  probable  that  the  garrison  here  was 
smaller  than  those  under  either  Kato  or  Konishi,  for  when 
its  commander  saw  the  force  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  he  hastily  evacuated  the  place  and  crossed  over  to  the 
island  of  Pom-neut  and  fortified  it.  Gen.  Tong  was  over- 
confident and  pressed  after  him.  The  Japanese  craftily  drew 
him  on  and  on  until  his  force  was  immediately  under  the  wall, 
when  a  mine  was  exploded  which,  though  it  killed  but  a  few 
hundred  men,  threw  the  whole  attacking  body  into  such  con- 
fusion that  the  Japanese  rushed  out  and  found  them  an  easy 
prey.  The  Chinese  lay  in  heaps  where  they  had  been  cut 
down.  Gen.  Tong  barely  escaped  with  his  life  and  fled  to 
Sam-ga,  being  chased  as  far  as  the  Nam-gang  ^^river)  where 
the  Japanese  contented  themselves  with  making  way  with 
12  000  bags  of  rice  belonging  to  the  Chinese  commissariat. 
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Gen.  Yu  Chung  was  commissioned  to  take  a  strong  body 
of  men  and  attack  the  fortress  at  Sun-ch'un  in  Chul-la  Prov- 
ince. Arriving  at  the  neighboring  village  of  Wft-gyo  he 
determined  to  overcome  the  old  veteran  Kato  by  treachery. 
He  sent  to  that  general  a  proposition  to  make  peace.  Kato 
was  now  an  old  man  and  the  war  in  Korea  was  bringing  him 
neither  fame  nor  advancement,  .so  he  was  ready  to  give  up 
the  contest,  now  that  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  the  Jap- 
anese arms  could  not  penetrate  the  north.  He  gladly  as- 
sented and  sent  Gen.  Yu  a  present  of  two  handsome  swords 
It  was  agreed  that  they  should  meet  at  a  certain  point,  ac-. 
coDipanied  by  only  3000  men  each  ;  but  Gen.  Yu  secretly 
placed  an  ambush  in  such  wise  that  when  the  Japanese  force 
should  come  out  it  could  be  cut  off  from  return  to  the  fort. 
A  whistle  was  to  be  sounded  as  a  signal  when  the  Japanese 
came  out.  But  Kato  was  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  by  such 
a  child's  trick.  He  had  seen  two  or  three  of  the  Chinese 
lurking  about  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gate  and  so  delayed  his 
coming  out.  By  mistake  the  signal  was  given  and  the  Chin- 
ese ambuscade  rushed  out  only  to  become  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  the  Japanese.  But  even  as  it  was  some  eighty  or  ninety 
Japanese  stragglers  were  cut  off  and  taken  by  the  Chinee. 
Gen.  Yu  then  surrounded  the  stronghold  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  an  urgent  letter  to  Admiral  Chil  Lin  to  come  that 
very  night  and  join  in  an  attack  on  the  Japanese.  The 
admiral  obeyed  the  summons  and  hurried  up  with  his  fleet. 
Not  knowing  about  the  tides  and  supposing  that  the  shouts 
that  he  heard  were  the  shouts  of  battle,  he  sailed  straight  up 
under  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  But  he  found  that  there  was 
no  fight  on  for  Gen.  Yu  had  failed  to  connect,  and  the  ebbing 
tide  left  the  astonished  Admiral  high  and  dry  on  the  mud 
flats  under  the  very  noses  of  the  enemy.  In  the  morning  the 
Japanese  trooped  out  and  burned  forty-eight  of  the  stranded 
ships  and  killed  most  of  the  men.  Admiral  Chil  escaped  in 
the  early  morning  by  boat  and  hurried  to  the  camp  of  his 
tardy  compatriot,  Gen.  Yu.  In  a  rage  he  tore  down  with  his 
own  hands  that  general's  flag  and  rent  it  in  pieces,  meanwhile 
heaping  upon  him  every  species  of  abuse  for  having  gotten 
him  into  such  a  plight.  Gen.  Yu  was  exceedingly  ashamed 
and  his  face,  they  say,  was  **the  color  of  dirt. "     He  beat  upon 
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his  breast  and  acknowledged  that  he  deserved  death.  So 
Chil  Lin  went  b«^ck  to  his  decimated  camp  to  nurse  his 
wrath. 

But  Gen.  Yu  knew  that  Kato  really  desired  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  and  so  he  sent  another  messenger  saying, 
"This  time  I  really  mean  peace.  If  you  will  take  all  your 
forces  and  depart  I  will  give  you  a  clear  path  to  escape.  Our 
army  numbers  140.000  men  and  you  cannot  hope  to  face  that 
number."  To  this  proposition  Kato  assented  and  began  im- 
mediately to  embark  his  soldiers  to  send  them  back  to  Japan. 
But  as  it  happened  they  had  to  pass  the  position  of  Admiral 
Chil  Lin  who  naturally  sallied  out  and  gave  fight,  sinking  or 
burning  a  dozen  or  more  of  Kato's  boats.  The  rest  put  back 
in  haste  to  the  starting  place  and  Kato  blamed  Gen.  Yu  for 
having  deceived  him:  but  the  latter  claimed  that  he  had  mere- 
ly forgotten  to  inform  Admiral  Chil  Lin  of  the  agreement  and 
that  he  would  do  so.  At  the  same  time  he  advised  Kato  to 
send  Admiral  Chil  a  slight  testimonial  of  regard,  which  he  did 
in  the  shape  of  a  hundred  ounces  of  silver  and  forty-five 
swords.  So  Admiral  Chil  acquiesced.  Again  the  Japanese 
fleet  set  out  and  succeeded  in  getting  by  Admiral  Chil  Lin's 
pla9e  ;  but  they  had  not  reckoned  upon  Admiral  Yi  Sun-sin 
and  his  faithful  warriors.  Kato  was  again  obliged  to  turn 
back  and  go  to  work  to  bribe  that  doughty  leader.  He  sent 
him  guns  and  swords  in  large  numbers  but  the  old  gentleman 
remarked  that  as  for  weapons  he  was  alread}'  pretty  well  sup- 
plied, and  sent  them  back.  He  was  then  approached  with  an 
offer  of  t,ooo  ounces  of  silver  if  he  would  wink  at  Kato's  pas- 
sage.    This  he  likewise  refused. 

The  Japanese  were  all  embarked  and  it  was  determined 
to  try  and  slip  by  the  terrible  Admiral  in  the  gray  of  morn- 
ing ;  but  he  was  well  aware  of  the  intentions  of  the  enemy, 
and  before  break  of  day  he  massed  all  the  ships  at  his  com- 
mand and  came  down  upon  the  Japanese  fleet  as  it  lay  at 
anchor  before  the  fortress  of  Sun-ch*Qn.  As  he  approached 
he  is  said  to  have  uttered  the  following  prayer  to  his  gods  ; 
"To-day  I  am  to  die.  Give  me  but  one  more  victor}' over 
these  Japanese  and  I  shall  die  content."  He  well  knew  that 
he  had  enemies  at  court  who  would  eventually  secure  his 
downfall  and   so  he  determined  to   make   an  end  in  one   last 
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desperate  strugr^le.  The  fight  was  short  and  fierce  and  when 
the  morning  breeze  swept  the  smoke  of  battle  away  it  dis- 
closed fifty  of  the  Japanese  boats  in  flames  and  the  water  fill- 
ed with  strngfg^ling:  forms.  The  old  veteran  had  taken  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  heads  in  that  brief  time.  But  Gen. 
Kato  had  slipped  away  in  a  small  boat  and  made  his  escape. 
The  work  however  was  only  begun.  The  sea  was  covered 
with  boats  frantically  endeavoring  to  escape  from  the  dreaded 
arm  of  the  merciless  Admiral  Yi.  The  good  work  went  on 
and  every  hour  added  to  the  score  that  Admiral  Yi  had  sworn 
to  made  before  the  night  should  fall.  Notice  reached  him 
that  a  fresh  Japanese  fleet  had  come  and  was  attacking  Ad- 
miral Chil  Lin\s  fleet.  Hurrying  thither  he  found  that  it  was 
indeed  true.  He  now  changed  his  tactics  and  without  com- 
ing to  a  hand  to  hand  fight  he  circled  round  and  round  the 
Japanese  fleet  driving  them  closer  and  closer  together.  When 
all  was  ready  he  began  playing  upon  them  with  a  new 
"machine  of  his  own  manufacture  called  the  pun-t*ong  or 
**spraying  tube."  What  this  was  we  can  not  exactly  dis- 
cover, but  in  a  short  time  it  sufficed  to  set  the  Japanese  fleet  on 
fire.  A  wind  sprang  up  and  fanned  the  flame  and  ere  long 
the  Japanese  fleet  was  one  niat^s  of  fire.  Hundreds  of  boats 
were  consumed  with  all  their  occupants.  After  seeing  this 
well  under  way  Admiral  Yi  turned  his  attention  to  the  fugi- 
tive craft  that  were  striving  to  make  their  escape.  Stand- 
ing in  the  prow  of  his  boat  in  an  exposed  position  he  urged 
on  the  chase.  While  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
grandest  victories  of  the  war,  he  was  pierced  by  a  bullet. 
They  caught  him  as  befell,  and  his  last  words  were,  **Do  not 
let  the  rest  know  that  I  am  dead,  for  it  will  spoil  the  fight. '^ 
Then  he  expired — the  man  who  may  well  be  called  the  Nel- 
son of  Korea. 

Yi  Wan,  the  nephew  of  the  fallen  Admiral,  still  urged  on 
the  battle ;  but  th^  work  was  almost  done.  The  fugitive 
boats  became  fewer  and  fewer.  Admiral  Chil  Lin  happened 
to  come  near  the  boat  of  the  dead  admiral  and  noticing  that 
the  sailors  in  it  were  quarrelling  over  some  Japanese  heads  he 
exclaimed.  '*Th«  Admiral  must  be  dead."  He  entered  the 
boat  and  found  it  even  so.  Throwing  himself  three  times  at 
fall  length  on  the  deck    he  uttered  this  lament :     **I  ll .ought 
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that  he  would  save  me  and  still  live,  but  here  he  lies  dead  and 
there  is  no  soldier  now  left  in  Korea." 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  actual  hostilities  in  the 
peninsula  but  we  must  cross  to  Japan  and  inquire  into  the 
immediate  causes  which  led  to  the  final  recall  of  all  the  Japan- 
ese troops.  The  Korean  account  of  these  events  is  verj'  re- 
markable and  faith  is  to  be  put  in  it  only  in -so-far  as  it  is  not 
directly  antagonized  by  the  Japanese  account.  For  events 
that  transpired  in  Korea  the  Korean  account  must  be  taken 
as  the  standard,  but  for  events  that  transpired  in  Japan  the 
Japanese  account  must  of  course  be  accepted  as  the  more 
trustworthy.     The  Korean  account  is  as  follows. 

When  the  Japanese  first  invaded  Korea,  in  the  year  1592, 
it  so  happened  that  a  young  Korean  boy  named  Ymg  Pu-ha, 
a  native  of  Tong-nft,  became  attached  to  the  Japmnese  army 
as  a  slave,  and  was  eventually  taken  to  Tsushima  From 
there  he  made  his  way  to  the  mainland  of  Japan  and  at 
last  reached  the  court  of  Hideyoshi.  That  observant  man 
spied  him  out  and  said,  ** Korean  and  Japanese  boys  resemble 
each  other  strongly.  Take  this  boy  and  teach  him  Japanese, 
and  if  he  does  not  learn  well  cut  off  his  head. "  With  this  in- 
centive it  would  be  strange  if  a  less  intelligent  boy  than 
Yang  Pu-ha  would  not  learn  rapidly.  In  the  space  of  three 
months  he  could  converse  creditably  in  Japanese,  and  Hideyo- 
shi as  reward  made  him  one  of  his  body-servaots.  For  some 
years  the  boy  performed  the  duties  of  this  position,  until  at  last 
the  Chinaman  Sim  Yu-gy&ng  arrived.  That  official  was  kept 
practically  in  confinement  at  the  court  of  Hideyoshi.  One  day 
the  Korean  servant  asked  his  master  to  be  allowed  to  see  Sim 
Yu-gyfmg.  Permission  was  granted  and  the  young  man  found 
the  Chinese  envoy  in  great  pierplexity,  in  fact  in  tears.  This 
excited  the  pity  of  the  young  man  and  he  secured  the  release 
of  the  Chinaman,  who  from  that  time  was  often  called  into 
the  presence  of  Hideyoshi,  with  whom  he  soon  became  on  fam- 
ilar  terms.  One  day  as  he  sat  with  the  great  Taiko  he  took 
out  a  pill  and  swallowed  it.  He  did  the  same  on  several  days 
in  succession  until  at  last  the  curiosity  of  Hideyoshi  was  ex- 
cited and  he  asked  what  it  was.  The  Chinaman  answered 
that  it  was  an  antidote  to  indigestion  and  that  by  eating  it 
the  strengtli  and  vigor  of  the  body  was  preserved  intact.   Hid- 
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eyoshi  took  one  in  his  hand  and  eyed  it  suspiciously.  On  one 
side  of  the  pill  was  written  the  Chinese  character  so  meaning 
'*hot.*'  The  Japanese  deliberately  took  a  knife  and  cut  the 
pill  in  two  and  handing  half  to  Sim  said,  **You  eat  half  and 
I  will  eat  half."  Its  immediate  effects  were  stimulating  and 
pleasant  but  in  the  end  it  proved  a  deadly  poision  for  it  slow- 
ly dried  up  the  blood.  Each  day  Sim  shared  one  with  his 
captor  but  upon  retiring  to  his  room  swallowed  a  potion 
which  entirely  neutralized  the  effect  of  the  poison.  Before 
long  Hideyoshi*s  hands  began  to  grow  hard  and  dry  and  one 
day  when  he  happened  to  cut  his  hand  he  was  astonished  to 
find  that  no  blood  followed.  He  called  for  a  moxa  and  ap- 
plied it  to  his  hand  and  yet  no  blood  came.  Then  he  laughed 
aloud  and  cried,  **I  am  a  dead  man.  When  I  cease  to  breathe 
take  out  my  bbwels  and  sew  my  body  up  agaiu  with  horse- 
hair ;  and  then  pre.serve  my  body  in  wine  and  do  not  let  the 
outsiders  know  that  I  am  dead."  lie  wanted  to  have  the  fact 
concealed  for  he  feared  it  would  have  a  dispiriting  effect  upon 
the  troops  in  Korea.  Shortly  after  this  he  died  and  his  orders 
were  minutely  carried  out.  For  two  months  no  one  outside 
the  palace  knew  of  his  decease;  but  at  last  the  stench  became 
so  g^eat  that  they  confeseed  that  the  great  Hideyoshi  had 
passed  away.     Such  is  the  Korean  story. 

The  Koreans  stmi  up  his  character  as  follows:  He  was  a 
crafty  and  cunning  man,  and  by  his  talk,  now  sharp,  now 
suave,  now  sarcastic,  now  bulh-ing,  he  managed  to  sway  the 
minds  of  all  who  came  near  him.  He  managed  all  his  geiieralij 
like  puppets.  He  liked  to  take  boys  and  girls  under  his  pat- 
ronage and  see  them  grow  up  together  and  ni'rry  them  to 
each  other  and  thus  have  them  completely  under  his  contrul. 
His  two  most  powerful  generals  were  Whi  Wftn  and  Ka  Kang. 
They  hated  him  and  would  have  been  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  overthrow  him,  but  it  was  out  of  the  que.stion.  He  knew 
them  well,  and  for  fear  they  might  combine  ajj:ainst  him  he 
made  one  of  them  governor  of  the  east  and  the  other  of  the 
west  and  ordered  them  to  keep  watch  of  each  other.  By  thus 
pitting  them  against  each  other  he  made  himself  safe.  He 
loved  intrigue  and  diplomacy  and  had  a  most  restless  temper- 
ament. He  was  ever  on  the  lookout  for  some  kind  of  excite- 
ment.  Geu .  Ka  Kang  was  with  him  when  he  died^  and^  fearing 
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lest  rebellion  should  break  out,  he  filled  the  body  with  salt 
and  so  preserved  it.  He  made  a  wooden  form  which  would 
hold  the  body  stiff  in  a  sitting  position  and  placing  it  in  a 
place  where  the  light  was  not  very  bright  with  the  eyes  wide 
open,  the  people  saw  him  sitting  there  day  after  day  and  sup- 
posed of  course  he  was  alive.  It  was  iu  the  eighth  moon  when 
the  odor  was  so  strong  that  the  truth  could  no  longer  be  con- 
cealed. Thereupon  Gen.  Ka  Kang  took  the  son  of  Hideyoshi 
and  made  him  Shogun.  He  then  threw  into  prison  the  wives 
and  children  of  Generals  Kato  and  Konishi  and  sent  a  mes- 
senger ordering  them  to  collect  all  their  troops  and  return  im- 
mediately to  Japan.  The  order  was  obeyed  willingly  and  all 
that  was  left  of  the  Japanese  army  of  invasion  set  sail  from 
Fusan,  and  the  great  invasion  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  Korean  annalists  say  that  when  the  invasion  began 
the  Japanese  arms  were  far  superior  to  those  of  Korea  ;  also 
that  tho  Japanese  displayed  tiger  skins,  pheasant  feathers, 
gilded  masks  and  plumes ;  all  which  glitter  and  show  terrified 
the  Koreans.  Thus  at  first  the  Japanese  had  an  easy  victory, 
but  toward  the  last  it  was  not  so.  The  Koreans  had  improv- 
ed their  arms  and  had  learned  not  to  fear  the  grand  rush  of 
the  Japanese  in  their  hideous  masks  which  made  them  look 
more  like  demons  than  men. 

At  the  time  of  the  second  invasion  a  Korean  named  Kang 
Han  was  caught  and  sent  to  Japan  and,  being  unable  to  es- 
cape, he  set  to  work  learning  Japanese.  He  became  a  teach- 
er of  Chinese  and  had  a  large  following  of  students  who  treat- 
ed him  very  well  and  supported  him  in  comfortable  style.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  they  clubbed  together  and  bought  a  boat 
into  which  they  put  this  man  with  all  his  goods  and  sent  hira 
back  to  Korea.  On  his  return  he  wrote  a  book  entitled  Kang 
yang-rok  or  **Relation  of  Adventures  among  Sheep,*'  a  sar- 
castic pleasantry. 

The  Chinese  arms  in  Korea  did  not  move  till  the  follow- 
ing spring,  and  then  the  king  sent  to  the  Emperor  asking 
that  Generals  Man  Se-dok,  Ta  Cham  and  Yi  Sung-hun  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  Korea  for  a  time  until  things  should  be- 
come thoroughly  settled. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  there  was  a 
celebrated    Chinese  general    named    Kwan    U.       He  was  pf 
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gigantic  size  and  had  a  fiery  red  face,  rode  a  powerful  red  horse, 
could  walk  a  thousand  li  a  day  (!)  and  carried  a  sword  that 
weighed  800  pounds  (!!).  It  is  said  that  while  the  Japanese 
were  occupying  Seoul  the  spirit  of  this  great  man  appeared 
repeatedly  near  the  South  and  East  Gates  and  struck  terror 
to  the  hearts  of  the  Japanese.  Now,  as  the  Chinese  generals 
were  about  to  leave  for  China,  Admiral  Chil  Lin  built  a  shrine 
to  this  same  Kwan  U  outsiae  the  South  Gate.  In  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  King  Sun-jo,  namely  1600  A.  D.,  the  Emperor 
sent  four  million  cash  to  build  a  temple  to  this  Kwan  U  and 
the  present  temple  outside  the  South  Gate  was  erected.  The 
Emperor  at  the  same  time  ordered  another  to  be  built  by  the 
Koreans  outside  the  East  Gate,  and  it  was  done.  The  two 
temples  are  exactly  alike.  When  the  king  asked  the  Emperor 
to  name  the  temple  he  said  **Call  it  the  Hyong-nyung-sodok- 
k wan-gong'*  which  means  **The  great  and  bright  appearance 
of  the  spirit  of  Kwan."  The  king  also  built  shrines  to  him 
in  Song-ju  and  An-dong  of  Kyung-sang  Province,  and  at 
Nam-wun  in  ChQl-la  Province. 

We  have  already  seen  that  factious  fights  had  been  a  great 
cause  of  weakness  all  through  the  years  of  the  invasion,  and 
from  this  time  on  party  strife  was  destined  to  grow  more  and 
more  fierce  and  determined  until  it  brought  the  country  to  the 
very  verge  of  anarchy  a  century  later.  We  must  note  here 
briefly  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  parties.  We 
will  remember  that  at  first  there  were  two  parties,  the  Tong- 
in  and  the  SQ-in.  During  the  war  the  court  favorite  was  Yu 
Sung-nyQng  who  gave  office  to  so  many  men  from  Kyung- 
sang  Province  that  the  name  of  Nam-in  or  **South  Men'* 
sprang  up  and  a  party  by  that  name  quickly  became  organ- 
ized, but  their  opponents  in  order  to  preserve  the  political 
equilibrium  instantly  seized  upon  the  name  Puk-in  or  **North 
Men."  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  leader  of  the  opposition, 
namely  of  the  Puk-in,  memorialized  the  king  against  Yu 
SQng-nyung  the  favorite,  charging  him  with  having  desired 
to  make  peace  with  the  Japanese,  contrary  to  the  honor  of  the 
country.  The  king  listened  to  this  and  banished  Yu,  but  his 
supporters  turned  the  tables  by  a  counter- memorial  in  which 
the  charges  were  more  than  answered  and  Yu  was  restored  to 
all  his  honors.     With  the  rise  of  the  Nam-in  and  Puk-in  par- 
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ties  the  old  party  lines  of  the  Tong-in  and  Su-in  had  not  been 
broken  up  or  lost.  During  the  latrer  years  of  the  invasion 
the  Nam- in  party  lost  its  powerful  grip  and  the  Puk-in  were 
often  in  power,  but  from  the  end  of  the  invasion  until  far  into 
the  following  reign  the  Tong-in  held  the  |)ower.  and  after  that 
for  a  ptiriod  of  fifty  years  the  Su-in  had  control  of  affairs.  It 
may  be  asked  what  principles  underlay  these  parties,  what 
settled  policies  they  had  that  differentiated  them  either  in 
doniestic  or  foreign  matters.  We  answer  that  the  various 
parties  had  but  one  plank  in  their  platforms,  one  settled  plan 
of  action,  and  that  was  to  get  the  ear  of  the  king  and  seize 
upon  the  office- making  power  and  put  in  every  position  one's 
own  partisHus.  It  was  the  spoils  system  sublimated,  for  there 
was  absolutely  no  admixture  of  any  other  elem^^nt. 

Now  that  the  war  was  over  the  Japanese  on  Tsushima  de- 
sired to  open  again  commercial  relations  with  Korea,  which 
had  always  been  mutually  profitabb  ;  and  so  in  the  following 
year,  1601.  an  envoy.  Kuroda,  came  from  that  island  bringing 
with  him  three  hundred  men  and  women  who  had  been 
carried  away  captive  during  the  war.  This  envoy  asked  that 
there  might  be  reciprocity  of  trade.  The  king  referred  the 
matter  to  Nanking  and  the  reply  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
affirmative,  for  we  find  that  soon  after  this  an  envoy  was  sent 
over  to  Tsushima  with  credentials ;  but  after  all  the  Japanese 
petition  was  not  at  this  time  granted.  At  the  same  time  the 
Emperor  gave  orders  for  the  return  to  China  of  all  the  re- 
maining troops,  but  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  king  8000 
men  were  left  to  help  guard  the  southern  provinces.  Post- 
humous honors  were  heaped  upon  Admiral  Yi  Sun-sin  who 
had  been  the  very  salvation  of  Korea,  but  who  had  sought 
death  in  battle,  knowing  that  if  he  lived  his  detractors 
would  drag  him  down.  Yi  Hang-bok  and  eighty-five  others 
received  high  commendation  and  additional  honors  also.  The 
year  ended  with  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  an  insurrection- 
ary party  in  the  south  which  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  the  ring- 
leader being  forwarded  to  seoul  to  be  beheaded. 

An  unscrupulous  man  named  Yu  Yong-gyQng  was  the 
court  favorite  at  this  time  and  upon  him  devolved  the  task  of 
appointing  and  dismissing  officials  ;  consequently  he  was  the 
recipient  of  countless  presents,  and  on  one  occasion  two  men 
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Time  Tables. 

15th  March, 

1903 

EAST  BOUND 

STATIONS 

WEST  BOUND 

TRAIN    LEAVES 

TRAIN    LEAVES 

A.M. 

A.M. 

N'N. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

7.10 

9.35 

12.   0 

2.25 

4.50 

7.10 

Chemulpo 

8.45 

II. 10 

».35 

4.  0 

6.25 

8.45 

7.18 

9-43 

12.    8 

2.33 

4.58 

7.18 

Saalijy 

8.40 

".  5 

1.30 

3.55 

6.20 

8.40 

7.24 

9-49 

12.14 

2.39 

5.  4 

7.24 

Sopple 

8.32 

10.57 

1.22 

3.47 

6.12 

H.32 

7-44 

10.  9 

12.14 

2.59 

5.24 

7.44 

Poopyong 

8.14 

10.39 

I.  4 

3.29 

5-54 

8.14 

S.  0 

10.25 

12.50 

3-15 

5.40 

8.  0 

Sosha 

8.  2 

10.27 

12.52 

3.17 

5.42 

7.    2 

8.12 

10.37 

I.    2 

3.27 

5.52 

».r2 

Oricle 

7-46 

to.  It 

12.36 

3-  1 

5.26 

7.46 

8.27 

10.52 

1.17 

3.42 

6.  1 

8.27 

Yung^ongpo 

7.31 

9-56 

12.21 

2.46 

5" 

7.3» 

8.34 

I0.59 

1.24 

3.49 

6.14 

8.34 

Nodol 

7.22 

9-47 

ia.i2 

2.37 

5-  2 

7.22 

8.40 

".  5 

1.30 

3.55 

6.20 

8.40 

Yongsan 

7.16 

9.41 

12.  6 

2.31 

4.56 

7.16 

8.51 

11.16 

I.4I 

4.  6 

6.31 

8.  ST 

South  Gate 

7.  7 

932 

".57 

2.22 

4.47 

7-  7 

8.55 

11.20 

1.45 

4.10 

6.35 

8.55 

Seoul 

7.  0 

9.25 

11.50 

2.15 

4.40 

7    0 

Passengers  froru  the  intermediate   stations  where  no  Ticket  office  exists,  will 

?rocure  the  Tickets  from  Conductors  on  the  Trains.      Where  Ticket  oflSce  exists 
ickets  procured  from  the  Conductors  must  be   paid  for  at  the  rate  of  5  sen  extra 
for  each  fare. 

Any  Passenger  who  over-ndes  the  distance  indicated  on  the  ticket,  or  who 
changes  cars  for  a  higher  class,  must  pay  the  difference,  and  5  Sen  extra,  for  each 
are. 

Dogs>  taken  in  the  Pas.senger-cars,  with  no  objection  from  the  other  passengers 
are  charged  40  sen  per  head. 

50  Trip  Coupon  Tickets  for  family  use  are  issued  at  the  following  rates  :— 
I  St  class  60  yen.    2nd  class  34  yen. 

HONGKONG  AND  SHANGHAI 

BANKING    CORPORATION. 

— -^oi- 

Capital $io,ooo,ooo.cx> 

Reserve  (  Sterling  at  2J-     $10,000,000.00  j    <|t,^^r^r^nr^nn 

Fund    j  Silver  $5,500,000.00  f    ^'5.50o,ooo.oo 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors $10,000,000.00 

CHIEF~MANAGER 
»  Hongkong —  J.  R.  M.  Smith,  Esquire. 

Chemulpo — Interest  Allowed 
ON   Fixed  Deposits  : — 
For     6     months,    3     per     cent,     per     annum. 
II     1 2         ,,  4  »»  »» 

No  interest  allowed  on  current  accounts. 
All  the  Accounts  of   the  Corporation  with   its  customers 
are  kept  in  Yen  local  currency. 

Drafts   issued  and  Bills  discounted  on  all  the  Principal 
Cities  of  Europe  and  America. 

Holme  Ringer  &  Co., 
Chemulpo,  Agents. 
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The  Privileges  of  the  Capital. 

The  Capital  of  any  country  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
the  leader  in  social,  literary,  artistic,  and  educational  matters 
as  vvdl  as  in  the  mere  matter  of  government.  This  tendency 
is  most  pronounced  in  countries  governed  by  a  king  or  emperor, 
about  whose  person  naturally  gather  those  who  have  the 
wealth  and  leisure  to  investigate  and  patronize  these  forms  of- 
culture  :  and  it  is  likely  to  be  least  pronounced  in  a  democracy, 
where  the  capital  merely  means  the  city  in  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  foregather  from  the  various  provinces 
or  states  in  order  to  legislate.  This  would  apply  only  in  part 
to  the  capital  of  France,  for  instance,  although  France  is  a 
republic ;  for  Paris  for  many  centuries  was  the  capital  of  a 
monarchy  and  it  ^as  under  the  French  kings  that  it  became 
pK)ssible  to  say,  *Taris  is  France."  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  more  absolute  the  monarchy  the  more  will  the  national 
life  center  in  the  capital.  Teheran  is  a  larger  fraction  of  Persia 
than  Berlin  is  of  Germany  or  than  Tokyo  is  of  Japan. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  following  paragraphs  to  show  the 
rt^lation  existing  between  Seoul  and  the  provinces.  Korea 
may  be  called  in  truth  an  absolute  monarchy  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  written  constitution  is  said  to  exist.  That  docu- 
ment is  lying  on  the  shelf  and  to  all  practical  purposes  is  non- 
existent. Absolute  monarchy  is  a  relative  term,  for,  as  every- 
one knows,  the  more  * 'absolute"  the  monarchy  the  more  the 
ruler  is  dependent,  for  his  information,  upon  a  certain  set  or 
coterie  of  men  who  can  so  control  the  sources  of  information  as 
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actually  to  make  the  government  an  oligarchy.  In  any  case 
Korea  is  an  absolute  monarchy  and  we  are  therefore  ready  to 
find  that  Seoul,  which  means  simply  "Capital,"  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  Korean  life.  The  whole  county  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  p'al-do  or  **Eight  provinces,*'  no  reference 
being  made  .to  the  capital ;  but  in  another,  and  very  real,  sense 
all  Korea  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Seoul  and  sigul,  or  Cap- 
ital and  country.  Every  foot  of  Korean  soil  that  is  not  in 
Seoul  or  its  suburbs  is  siguL  In  England,  if  a  man  were  going 
from  London  to  Manchester,  it  would  hardly  be  proper  to  say 
he  is  going  to  the  country,  but  in  Korea  any  large  provincial 
city  is  as  truly  sigid  as  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Kang-wdn 
Province.  Not  only  so,  but  from  whatever  direction  a  man 
may  be  approaching  Seoul  he  is  always  going  *  *up' '  to  Seoul.  It 
would  be  very  bad  form  for  a  Korean  living  in  Puk-han,  the 
mountain  fortress  2,000  feet  above  the  city,  to  say  **Iam  going 
dmvn  to  Seoul.*'  Such  a  man  would  be  considered  crazy. 
Seoul  is  the  summit  of  everything  in  Korea,  at  least  in  the 
Korean's  eyes,  and  he  can  no  more  go  down  to  it  than  a  man 
could  descend  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Everest. 

Seoul  is  indeed  the  Mecca  of  all  Koreans.  Its  splendors 
are  the  theme  with  which  he  charms  his  country  neighbors 
on  his  return  from  the  metropolis ;  and  their  wildest  imagina- 
tion cannot  equal  the  grandeur  of  those  broad  streets  and 
massive  gates,  the  profusion  of  those  tempting  wares,  the 
elegance  of  those  costumes  !  Chong-no  means  as  much  to  the 
Korean  as  Trafalgar  Square  does  to  the  Englishman  or  the 
Place  de  la  Concord  to  the  Frenchman  ;  indeed,  it  means  more. 
The  reasons  for  this  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows. 
They  are  not  all  such  as  we  would  be  moved  by,  but  they  are 
the  reasons  which  the  Korean  gives  for  preferring  to  live  in 
Seoul  rather  than  in  the  country. 

(  i)  He  is  always  near  the  court  and  thus  stands  some 
remote  chance  of  coming  to  the  notice  of  the  king  and  secur- 
ing official  appointment.  In  many  countries  it  frequently  takes 
self-denial  to  accept  a  government  appointment,  specially  a 
high  appointment,  but  in  Korea  altruism  surely  has  to  find 
some  other  medium  of  expression.  The  only  road  to  fame  and 
wealth  is  official  position.  Even  literary  preeminence  brings 
a  man  little  fame  until  it  has  won  government  recognition. 
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(2)  Seoul  is  the  only  place  where  he  can  study  the 
methods  of  official  life  and  thus  make  himself  able  to  fill  any 
position  he  may  be  called  to.  It  is  here  that  he  must  learn  the 
ropes,  or.  perhaps  we  might  better  say,  the  wires. 

(3)  A  man  must  live  in  Seoul,  to  hear  the  news.  Journal- 
ism is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  Korea  and  wide-awake  men  who 
want  to  know  what  is  going  on  are  fatally  tempted  to  leave 
Iheir  quiet  country  villages,  where  they  hear  only  such  shreds 
of  news  as  may  survive  the  telling  of  a  hundred  mouths,  and 
go  up  to  the  capital  where,  as  in  ancient  Athens,  so  many  men 
spend  their  time  simply  in  telling  or  hearing  some  new  thing 
Imagine  if  you  can  a  resident  of  Chicago  having  to  wait  to 
hear  news  from  New  York,  that  has  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  until  it  is  about  as  much  like  its  original  self  as  a 
Korean  hat  would  do,  emerging  fiom  a  free  fight. 

(4)  Another  advantage  which  Koreans  believe  the  capital 
oflFers  is  the  opportunity  for  sight-seeing.  The  capital  is  the 
onl}'  place  where  there  is  any  considerable  aggregation  of 
wealth,  and  consequently  it  is  the  only  place  that  can  command 
the  services  of  all  kinds  of  public  entertainers,  such  as  jug- 
glers, acrobats  and  the  like.  There  are  special  places  in  the 
country  where  single  forms  of  entertainment  are  worked  up 
and  can  be  seen  in  perfection,  but  Seoul  is  the  only  place 
where  ail  kinds  finally  gravitate  ;  for  these  special  places  in 
the  country  are  only  feeders  to  Seoul  and  find  their  only 
lucrative  market  here.  Of  all  Korean  words  the  word  ku- 
^yJpig  is  the  most  typical,  and  it  is  the  most  baffling  word  to 
translate  into  English.  It  ranges  all  the  way  from  *'to  take 
a  peep  at'*  to  **to  take  a  walk.'*  It  cannot  be  said  to  cor- 
respond to  *iook-see"  for  a  blind  man  can  ku-gynns^  with  his 
finger  ends.  It  is  a  psychological  enigma  involving  the  entire 
range  of  the  perce]>tive  faculties  and  implicating  several  of 
the  more  recondite  of  the  mental  processes.  It  baffles  defini- 
tion. 

Now,  to  kugyiing  the  capital  is  the  height  of  the  coun- 
try-man's ambition.  He  will  see  there  things  that  he  never 
could  hope  to  see  in  his  country  home  and  the  novel  exper- 
ience will  open  up  a  whole  new  world  for  his  memory  and 
imagination  to  feed  on.  Put  yourself  in  his  place  and  think 
how  it  must  affect  him  to  hear  that  there  are  great  cars,  load- 
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ed  with  forty  or  fifty  people  thundering  by  at  break-neck 
Speed  and  without  visible  means  of  locomotion,  while  lighting 
flashes  from  point  to  point  of  an  iron  line  high  up  in  the  air. 
Think  how  the  imagination  must  halt  at  the  description  of  a 
man  coming  down  the  street  like  a  whirlwind  balanced  on 
an  instrument  with  two  wheels,  one  behind  the  other — wheels 
whose  spokes  are  like  gossamer  threads  and  whose  tires  make 
no  noise  as  they  roll  over  stones  or  debris  in  the  street ! 

(5)  Some  people  consider  Seoul  the  best  place  to  live 
because  the  Seoul  * 'brogue"  is  recognized  everywhere  while 
people  from  different  provinces  often  fail  to  understand 
each  other  well.  It  is  something  like  the  mandarin  dialect 
in  China  which  is  most  widely  known,  since  it  is  the  official 
language  of  China.  Now,  in  Korea  there  are  no  dialectic 
differences  that  could  not  be  overcome  in  a  few  hours  People 
who  live  in  Seoul  know  this  and  they  have  no  difficultv  in 
understanding  people  from  every  part  of  the  peninsula;  but 
the  country  man  is  peculiar  in  this  that  if  you  do  not  speak 
exactly  his  particular  brogue,  or  else  Seoul  brogue,  he  will,  as 
like  as  not,  think  at  first  that  you  are  talking  .some  foreign 
language  to  him.  All  Koreans  think  that  Seoul  people  are  in 
some  sense  cosmopolitan  and  they  envy  them  their  broader 
outlook. 

(6)  In  no  country  do  people  look  upon  their  capital  as 
furnishing  a  truer  standard  of  excellence.  Does  my  coat 
set  well?  Yes,  but  it  is  not  quite  the  Seoul  cut.  Is  my 
gait  all  right  ?  Yes,  but  it  lacks  the  unctiousness  and  the 
abandon  of  the  genuine  Seoul  stride.  Are  my  servants  up  to 
the  scratch?  Fairly  well,  but  they  lack  that  ultimate  scintilla 
of  servility    that  is  the  hall  mark  of  the  metropolitan  lackey. 

(7)  Another  and  more  important  consideration  is  that 
in  times  of  famine  the  Seoul  people  are  always  the  best  sup- 
plied. If  there  is  food  anywhere  in  Korea  it  is  bound  to  be 
found  in  Seoul.  The  year  1901  illustrated  very  perfectly 
this  argument,  for  while  many  and  many  a  country  district 
was  decimated  by  starvation,  care  was  taken  that  rice  be  im- 
ported from  abroad  for  the  people  of  the  capital.  If  a  man 
lives  in  the  counry  his  district  fnay  be  the  one  to  feel  the 
hard  hand  of  famine,  while  if  he  lives  u\  Seoul  he  is  compara- 
tively safe. 
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(8)  Rebellion  almost  invariably  breaks  out  in  the  coun- 
trj-  rather  than  in  Seoul,  and  after  harrassing  perhaps  a  whole 
province  and  terrorized  millions  of  people  it  dies  away  leav- 
ing^ the  whole  province  under  the  suspicion  of  disloyalty. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  loyal  people  suflFer  the  most, 
first  from  the  hands  of  the  rebels  and  second  from  the  unjust 
suspicions  of  the  government.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the 
argument  concerning  highway  robbery.  Occasionally  a  rob- 
bery takes  place  in  Seoul  but  the  capital  is  a  paradise  compar- 
ed with  many  cou»itry  localities  where  bands  of  desperadoes 
sweep  down  upon  a  village  and  put  it  to  the  torch,  driving 
out  the  inhabitants,  ravished  of  all  their  worldly  goods  and 
wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Such  things  have  hap- 
pened so  frequently  during  late  years  and  so  much  suffsring 
has  been  caused  that  one  wonders  why  the  country  people  do 
not  a// come  up  to  Seoul,  and  done  with  it. 

(9)  It  has  passed  into  proverb  that  a  common  man  in 
Seoul  is  better  off  than  a  country  gentleman.  This  is  doubt- 
less true  if  we  take  it  for  granted  that  both  parties  are  fairly 
well-to-do.  In  these  days  the  disabilities  under  which  a  com- 
mon-man of  Seoul  labors  are  so  small  that  the  country  gentle- 
man may  well  envy  him  his  more  than  compensating  ad- 
vantages. 

(10)  The  matter  of  education  also  comes  to  the  fore. 
In  the  country  one  can  find  the  ideal  place  for  the  study  of 
the  Chinese  classics,  but  if  one  wants  a  genuine  education, 
the  capital  with  its  free  schools  and  its  other  opportunities  for 
general  culture  as  so  overwhelmingly  superior  that  the  right 
minded  Korean  must  yearn  for  the  opportunity  to  get  to 
Seoul  where  his  sons  can  enjoy  these  advantages. 

(11)  One  of  the  genuine  advantages  of  metropolitan 
residence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Korean  is  the  fact  that  in  Seoul 
there  are  practically  no  taxes  to  pay.  Now  and  again  some 
specially  rash  official  proposes  that  the  houses  or  the  mer- 
chants of  Seoul  be  taxed,  but  it  never  comes  to  anything.  It  is 
one  of  the  time- honored  immunities  of  the  people  of  Seoul. 
What  taxation  in  the  provinces  means  may  be  faintly  gathered 
from  an  article  on  that  subject  which  appeared  in  this  Review 
some  months  ago,  but  that  was  merely  the  recognized  and 
legal  taxation.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  beneath  the  sur- 
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face,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  immunity  from  taxation  is  a 
very  real  and  cogent  argument,  and  were  it  not  for  family 
ties  and  the  powerful  grip  of  local  association  one  would  not 
wonder  if  Seoul  should  have  its  millions  instead  of  its  thou- 
sands of  inhabitants  !  Korean  history  and  tradition  are  full 
of  the  indirection  of  the  ajuns  or  prefectural  yamen-rnnners  ; 
and  Seoul  would  be  a  haven  of  rest  to  many  an  afflicted  coun- 
tryman. 

(12)  For  all  sorts  of  artisans  and  skilled  workmen  the 
capital  offers  the  great  advantage  of  the  guild  system.  There 
is  no  carpenter,  mason,  silver-smith,  farrier,  joiner,  jeweller, 
black-smith,  wheel-WTight.  hatter,  painter,  cobbler  or  broker 
in  Seoul  who  does  not  belong  to  his  guild.  Merchants  in 
almost  every  line  have  their  separate  guilds.  A  Korean  guild 
regulates  wages,  equalizes  the  work  or  trade  among  its  vari- 
ous membf*rs  and  acts  as  a  mutual  accident,  fire  and  life  in- 
surance company.  Not  only  is  there  no  competition  be- 
tween the  different  members  but  they  treat  each  other  with 
more  than  masonic  consideration,  and  to  be  a  member  of 
such  a  guild  in  good  and  regulnr  standing  means  regular 
work,  good  wages  and  substantial  aid  in  case  of  temporary 
disability.  Such  guilds  are  practically  unknown  in  the  coun- 
try, or  at  most  are  but  very  meager  affairs.  It  is  plain  there- 
fore that,  other  things  being  equal,  an  artisan  of  any  kind  is 
almost  surely  better  off  in  Seoul  than  in  the  country.  It  is 
a  good  thing  for  Korea  that  *  other  things"  are  not  **eqiial.** 
for  the  equilibrium  between  the  local  attraction  of  the  country 
and  the  centripetal  attraction  of  the  capital  would  be  destroyed 
and  chaos  would  result. 

(13)  The  locilizition  of  industries  is  a  marked  feature 
of  Korean  life,  and  this  rests  not  entirely  upon  any  particular 
local  fitness  but  originates  doubtless  from  fortuitous  circum- 
stances. As  we  sptrak  of  Dresden  china,  Sheffield  cutlery, 
Lyons  silks  or  Bordeaux  wints,  so  in  Korea  we  find  that  paper 
is  made  almost  exclusively  in  Chul-la  Province,  embroidered 
screens  in  P'ynng-an  Province,  fans  in  Chfil-la  Province ; 
but  the  only  place  where  all  these  things  can  be  found  at  the 
same  time  is  Seoul.  There  is  no  other  commercial  center  in 
Korea  that  pretends  to  rival  the  capital  in  the  variety  of 
goods  exposed  for  sale. 
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(14)  Until  of  late  years  the  capital  has  attracted  those 
who.  with  a  moderate  amount  of  capital,  have  been  in  search 
of  a  paying  investment.}  And  in  very  many  instances  this  still 
holds  good.  For  it  should  be  remembered  that  business  risks 
are  very  great  in  Korea,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  on 
good  security  the  banker  or  money-lender  can  easily  secure 
three  per  cent  a  month  for  his  money.  This  means  that  the 
risk  is  great.  While  the  business  integrity  of  Koreans  is 
fairly  good,  advantage  is  often  taken  of  a  creditor,  and  a  de- 
faulter has  only  to  escape  to  the  country  with  his  ill-gotten 
gains  to  be  perfectly  safe  from  pursuit.  This  is  why  great 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  securing  the  person  of  any  suspected 
individual  and  it  also  explains,  and  in  a  sense  justifies,  the 
law  which  makes  a  man's  relatives  responsible  for  his  acts- 
It  is  not  because  the  law  deems  the  relatives  to  be  criminals 
but  because  such  vicarious  punishment  is  a  very  strong  pre- 
ventative to  crime.  Now  the  reason  why  Seoul  is  by  far  the 
best  place  to  embark  upon  any  financial  venture  is  because  in 
so  doing  the  adventurer  almost  always  attaches  himself  to 
some  more  or  less  powerful  official  and  shares  with  him  the 
gains,  receiving  in  return  the  protection  which  the  official's 
name  affords.  That  name  is  able,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  shut 
the  mouths  of  country  magistrates  and  to  make  every  thing 
run  smoothly.  There  is  probably  not  a  foreigner  of  three 
years  residence  in  Korea  who  has  not  been  repeatedly  asked 
to  lend  his  name  to  some  financial  enterprise  which  is  perfect- 
ly legitimate  and  good  in  itself  but  which  cannot  be  attempted 
unless  it  be  backed  by  some  name,  of  which  possible  swindlers 
or  extortioners  will  be  afraid.  In  other  words,  commercial 
success  in  Korea  still  depends  in  too  large  a  measure  upon  the 
possession  of /^tt'///^.9^,  or  as  political  heelers  call  it,  "infloonce. '* 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  Seoul  is  the  place  where  business 
openings  are  most  frequently  sought.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  is  being  done  away  with  since  the  opening  of  the  foreign 
ports,  for  in  these  places  honest  business  is  much  less  in 
danger  of  molestation  by  blackmailers,  or  others  of  similar  ilk. 

(14)  Another  argument  put  forth  by  the  Korean  in 
favor  of  metropolitan  residence  is  the  belief  that  Seoul  is  the 
most  healthful  place  of  residence  in  Korea.  This  seems 
rather   remarkable   and    yet  it  may    be  true.     We  know  that 
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country  villages  are  very  often  built  in  the  midst  of  rice-fields 
where  the  air  is  always  tainted  and  where  drinking-water  is 
almost  sure  to  be  worse  even  than  in  Seoul.  It  is  probably 
true  that  far  more  malarial  diseases  and  fevers  are  contracted 
in  the  country  than  in  the  capital.  To  this  must  also  be  add- 
ed superior  medical  opportunities  to  be  found  in  Seoul  both 
on  account  of  the  native  doctors  and  the  foreign  hospitals. 
All  kinds  of  native  medicines  are  to  be  found  here  and  good 
medical  service  whether  native  or  foreign. 

(15)  A  very  curious  argument  adduced  by  the  Korean 
for  preferring  to  live  in  Seoul  is  that  it  takes  mail  much  long- 
er to  come  up  from  the  country  than  it  takes  to  go  down  to 
the  country.  From  a  mathematical  stand-point  it  would 
take  as  long  to  get  an  answer  to  a  letter  whether  one  lived  in 
the  country  or  the  capital,  but  Koreans  seem  to  think  there 
is  some  special  virtue  in  getting  mail  delivered  to  their  cor- 
respondents promptly  although  the  answers  are  slow  in  com- 
ing back.  The  mental  process  on  which  this  is  based  is  quite 
beyond  us,  but  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  give  the  argument 
since  it  seems  to  count  for  something  with  the  natives 

(16)  Another  argument  that  has  no  little  weight  with 
the  Korean  i?  that  in  his  belief  the  vicinity  of  Seoul  is  the 
best  for  grave  sites.  Foi  those  who  make  it  their  religion  to 
treat  the  dead  better  than  the  living  this  naturally  means  a 
good  deal,  but  the  argument  is  strengthened  and  the  solicitude 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Korean \s  eyes  the  successful 
burial  of  a  parent  determines  in  large  measure  the  fortunes 
of  his  descendants.  Hcnv  astute  were  those  old  .sages  who 
ensured  their  own  imposing  sepulture  by  teaching  their 
children  that  such  obsequies  were  their  own  (the  children's) 
guarantee  of  good  fortune  ! 

(17)  The  last  benefit  to  be  derived  from  residents  of 
Seoul  that  we  shall  name  is  one  that  appeals  wfth  .special 
force  to  the  good  Confucianist.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  Buddhist  monasteries  in  the  capital  and  that  the  hated 
hat  of  the  monk  is  never  seen  there.  To  tell  the  truth,  it 
seems  to  ns  unlikelv  that  there  are  many  Koreans  to  whom 
the  antagonism  between  the.se  cults  is  real  and  vital  enough 
to  affect  liim  .so  strongly  as  this.  Time  was  when  Confuci- 
anist   and  Buddhist  were   the  Gnelph  and  Ghibeline  of  Korea 
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but  today  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down  together.  This  ar- 
gument must  surely  be  a  traditional  rather  than  an  actual  one. 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  the  reasons  which  would 
make  a  man  prefer  the  country  to  the  capital. 

(i )  The  formost  of  these  is  a  government  position  in  the 
provinces  either  as  a  governor  or  as  a  prefect.  These  are  the 
stepping-stones  to  higher  things  and  as  such  are  eagerly 
sought,  especially  the  position  of  country  ]>refect.  The  gov- 
ernorships are  generally  given  to  men  already  high  ir.  office. 
Not  infrequently  is  a  governorship  bestowed  on  a  man  in  order 
to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  More  than  one  man  has  not  dared 
to  refuse  a  governorship  though  he  knew  it  was  only  a  grace- 
ful form  of  banishment. 

(2)  With  all  her  educational  advantages  the  capital  has 
never  produced  many  great  literati  Yi  Hang-bok  is  such  a 
shining  exception  to  this  rule  that  it  proves  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  It  is  a  common  statement  that  he  is  the  only  one 
of  the  literati  of  first  rank  that  received  his  education  in 
Seoul.  This  tendency  is  a  reasonable  one,  for  to  become  a 
great  student  of  Chinese  absolute  quiet  and  leisure  are  neces- 
.sary,  and  the  distractions  of  Seoul  and  the  wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances that  one  has  here  eat  up  the  student's  time  and  the 
very  best  results  are  impossible.  For  this  reasoti  it  is  to  a 
certain  degree  unfortunate  that  the  X-rr^/j^ra  or  national  ex- 
aminations were  discontinued,  for  they  brought  up  from  the 
country  hosts  of  young  men  eager  to  show  their  skill  with 
the  pen.  Not  a  few  of  these  men  succeeded  in  obtaining  their 
degree,  and  so  Korean  officialdom  was  constantly  being  re- 
juvenated by  the  infusion  of  new  blood  and  the  country  people 
felt  that  that  they  had  some  use  for  Seoul  after  all.  The  dis- 
continuance of  these  examinations  broke  the  strongest  cord  of 
sympathy  between  the  capital  and  the  provinces  aad  made 
each  care  less  about  what  became  of  the  other. 

(3)  A  gentleman  of  indej>endent  mitid  who  has  onlj'  a 
small  patrimony  will  naturally  gravitate  toward  the  country, 
for  his  income  is  not  large  enough  for  him  to  live  with  comfort 
in  Seoul,  though  amply  sufficient  for  the  country  ;  and 'more- 
over his  status  as  a  gentleman  forbids  his  supplementing  his 
income  by  working.  If  on  the  contrary  he  goes  to  the  coun- 
try he  can   live  comfortably,  if  quietly,  and  his  status  of  gen- 
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tleniati  will  probably  protect  him  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
yamen  runners.  A  Seoul  yanp^ban,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  is 
looked  upon  with  great  respect  by  the  rural  population  and  he 
is  sure  to  enjoy  life  better  than  in  the  capital.  In  fact  a 
Korean  proverb  says  that  a  poor  gentleman  of  Seoul  is  more 
pitiable  than  a  beggar. 

(4)  The  country  likewise  attracts  men  of  the  lower  class 
wMio  have  not  wit  enough  to  make  their  way  in  the  capital. 
It  has  come  down  to  the  mere  matter  of  daily  food,  and  if  they 
have  spirit  enough  to  resist  a  temptation  to  mendicancy,  to 
which  many  in  these  days  succumb,  they  will  remember  that 
there  is  plenty  of  hnrd  work  to  do  in  the  country  that  will  keep 
them  in  food  and  shelter. 

(5)  Lastly  we  find  always  a  certain  number  of  men  who 
are  chronically  dissatisfied  with  the  way  things  go  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  who  shake  off  the  dust  of  S«roul  from  their  feet 
and  go  to  the  country  and  sulk.  And  besides  these  there  are 
some  hundreds  who  belong  to  Die  party  out  of  power  and  fear 
tliat  enemies  will  take  advantage  of  their  lack  of  influence  to 
pay  them  back  for  oppressive  acts  that  they  themselves  com- 
mitted while  in  power.  The  country  is  the  grand  asylum  for 
the  .sore-heads,  the  malcontents,  and  for  those  who  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  inelegant  but  j^ithy  proverb  that  **whai  is  .sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  inquire  to  what 
part  of  the  country  a  Seoul  mail  would  prefer  to  go  if  he  could 
have  his  choice.  Other  things  being  equal  his  first  choice 
would  be  Chung-ch'ung  Provir.ce  because,  ( 1)  so  many  gentle- 
men live  there  :  (2;  because  it  is  not  far  from  the  capital  ;  (3) 
because  it  produces  an  abundance  of  rice.  His  second  choice 
would  be  KyOng-geui  Province,  the  only  reason  being  that  it 
is  close  to  the  capital.  His  third  choice  would  be  Kyung-sang 
Province,  because  there  is  an  abundance  of  rice.  His  next 
choice  would  be  Chul-la  Province,  because  he  believes  money 
circulates  freely  there;  next  comes  Kang  wiin  Province,  where 
he  will  find  pure  mountain  water  to  drink  and  where  the  best 
of  Korean  medicines  are  said  to  be  found.  His  .next  choice 
will  be  P'yungan  Province,  though  for  a  less  creditable  reason, 
since  he  is  told  that  it  is  the  best  place  outside  of  Seoul  to 
have  a  good  time.      Whang-hii  Province  has  little  to  commend 
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itself  in  the  Korean's  eyes,  perhaps  because  of  traditional 
prejudice  against  it  for  the  sake  of  Songdo  the  former  capital, 
but  also  because  it  is  considered  an  unhealthy  province.  Last 
of  all  comes  Ham-gyOng  Province  whose  population  is  looked 
upon  by  the  people  of  Seoul  as  being  the  most  countrified  and 
illiterate  of  all  the  Koreans.  To  go  to  Ham  gyung  Province 
is  virtual  banishment  for  a  resident  of  Seoul. 

If,  however,  we  ask  which  governorship  is  the  mo.st 
sought  after  the  list  is  reversed,  for  the  governorship  of  Ham- 
gyung  Province  is  the  highest  in  the  gift  of  the  emperor.  This 
is  based  not  upon  the  natural  importance  of  the  province, 
whether  in  population,  commerce,  or  geographical  position  but 
simply  because  it  was  the  province  from  which  the  founder 
of  the  present  dynasty  came.  After  Ham-gyring  come  Kyung- 
sang  and  Chtil  la  Provinces,  the  garden^of  Korea,  after  which 
KyCing-gcui  is  the  most  desirable  because  it  gives  opportunities 
to  visit  Seoul  frequently.  Chung-ch'ung  Province  comes  low 
on  the  list  because  of  the  very  reason  which  makes  it  a  de- 
sirable place  of  residence  for  the  private  citizen,  namely  the 
large  proportion  of  gentlemen  living  there.  These  country 
gentlemen  consider  themselves  as  good  as  the  governor,  and 
object  to  being  taxed  or  governed  except  as  their  convenience 
may  dictate.  It  makes  a  hara  life  for  the  governor.  The 
P*ynng-an  governorship  is  important  mainly  because  it  is  such 
a  military  center.  Kang-wun  is  a  sort  of  sinecure  while 
Whang-hil  foots  the  list  since  it  is  generally  understood  that  it 
requires  but  small  ability  to  govern  that  province. 


Mudang  and  Pansu. 

The  ceremony  of  the  mnda)ig  will  be  held  as  we  have 
said  either  at  her  own  house,  at  the  house  of  the  patient  or  at 
one  of  these  shrines.  The  cheapest  kind  is  the  one  held  at 
the  ])atient's  house  for  then  he  furnishes  all  the  food  ;  the 
next  dearer  kind  is  that  held  at  the  mudang's  house  where  she 
provides  the  food,  and  the  dearest  is  the  one  held  at  a  ta?ig,  for 
in  addition  to  the  food  a  certain  sum  must  be  paid  as  rental 
for    the   shrine.     Every    lang  is  owned    by  some    mau    iu  its 
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neighborhood  and  anyone  wishing  to  make  use  of  it  must  paj' 
him.  Of  the  three  kinds  the  most  elaborate  is  at  the  tavg,  the 
next  most  elaborate  at  the  patient's  house  and  the  least  elaVx>- 
rate  at  the  mudang' s  house.  Mary  mudaiigs  have  iavgs  at 
thtir  houses  to  be  used  in  the  way  of  business.  If  the  cere- 
mony is  performed  at  a  tang  it  is  a  sort  of  public  function  but 
there  are  many  people  who  desire  to  make  use  of  the  mttdang's 
services  and  .still  are  a.shamed  to  have  it  known  ;  so  they  have 
her  perform  the  ceremony  at  her  own  plac2  and  no  one  is  the 
wiser,  probably  not  even  the  patient.  This  is  more  often  the 
case  when  a  wife  wishes  to  have  a  child  cured  but  knows  her 
husband  will  not  allow  her  to  go  to  a  mudang  for  help.  As  a 
rule  Korean  women  are  more  superstitious  than  the  men.  ow- 
ing, probably,  to  their  greater  ignorance. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  a  man  is  ill,  and  a  mudang  has 
been  paid  her  fee  and  has  arrived,  (always  on  foot).  She 
enters  the  house  and  takes  charge  of  affairs  and  sets  out  the 
food  in  order.  She  has  brought  an  assistant  with  her.  and  when 
everything  is  ready,  the  assistant  sits  down  with  a  sort  of 
basket  in  front  of  her  on  which  she  .scrapes  with  a  piece  of 
wood,  making  a  sort  of  rattling  noise.  This  is  the  special 
way  in  which  a  spirit  is  summoned  by  a  mudang.  At  the 
same  time  the  mudang  calls  on  the  spirit  to  come,  mean- 
time dancing  about,  leaping  in  the  air  and  working  herself  up 
to  a  point  of  frenzy  ;  when  this  point  is  reached  the  audience 
believes  the  spirit  has  joined  the  spirit  of  the  woman  and  has 
taken  possission  of  her  body.  When  she  speaks  it  is  believ- 
ed that  it  is  the  spirit  speaking  by  her  mouth.  She  screams 
out,  saying  what  spirit  she  has  become^  what  they  must  do  to 
cure  the  man,  what  additional  money  must  be  given  to  make 
the  cure  eflFective  and  at  last  promising  to  make  the  patient 
well.  The  patient  thanks  the  spirit  and  then,  after  leaping 
about  in  a  frantic  way  while  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  be  tak- 
ing leave  of  the  mudang;,  the  latter  suddenly  becomes  quiet 
and  shows  no  effects  of  her  spiritual  visitation.  She  does 
not  even  try  to  make  the  semblance  more  complete  by  pre- 
tended exhaustion  nor  does  she  fall  down  like  a  dead  person 
and  gradually  revive.  The  grossness  of  her  employers'  su- 
per.stitiousness  renders  such  finesse  quite  unnecessary. 

After  the   ceremony  is  over  the  mudang   and  the  people 
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of  the    home   partake  of   the    fool    that    has    been    provided. 
A  stcoiid   kind  of    kut  is  performed   after  a  death.     F<5r 
three  or  four  days  after  the    person's  demise  his  spirit  is  sup- 
])osed    to    remain  in  the    house    though  not  in  the  dead  body 
III  fact  it  is    likely  to  slay    until  the    boJy  is    buried.      After 
that  it  may  stay  about  the  house  for  three  years,  more  or  less. 
It  is  believed  that  this    spirit  has  some  last  words  to  speak  by 
re:is()n  of  its  form-r  occupant's  illness.      In  order  t(»give  it  an 
oppcirt unity  to  make  its  valedictory   rc*marks  the  services  of  a 
mudanj^  will  be  reqtiired,  for  the  spirit  can  use  her  as  a  mouth- 
pit  ce.      So  a   mudavg  is   called,  the   fee    being  smaller    than 
when  sickness  is  to  be  cured.      When   she   comes    the  food  is 
set  but,  the   a^^sistant    scrapes  on  the  basket  and  the  mudanj^ 
snminons  the  spirit  of  the  dead  person.   She  goes  int»)  no  ecstasy 
nor  does  she  leap  and  dance,  but  she  sits  down    and  acts  in  a 
normal    manner.      When    the   spirit    gets   control   of    her    it 
speaks  out  announcing  the  fact  that  it  is  ready  to  niike  a  com- 
municaXion.      It  then  goes  on  to  .say  what  its  desires  and  am- 
bitions   had  been    while  it  was  a  ten  uit  of    the    clay.      It  ex- 
presses sorrow    for  the    fact   that  it    could    not    carrv   out  its 
plans.      It    advi.ses   the  remaining    members  of  the    family  to 
live    rightly    and    do  well.      At    last    it  says    that  it  will    go. 
The    members   of    the    family    all    weep    and    say    good-bye 
and  thus    the   ceremony    closes,  after    which    they  all    fall  to 
work  on  the  food  and  clear  the  tables. 

Another  knt  is  celebrated  after  a  dead  man  is  buried. 
Death  is  supposed,  in  many  instances,  to  be  caused  b\  some 
heavenly  spirit  who  has  sent  his  servant  to  summon  the  man 
to  the  regions  of  the  dead.  This  servant  spirit  is  called  a  .v^- 
ja  or  * 'messenger. "  As  he  is  to  conduct  the  dead  man's  spirit 
to  liades  the  family  call  in  a  mudang  and  have  her  invite  this 
messenger  to  the  hou.se  where  they  pretend  to  feed  him  and 
beg  him  to  lead  their  dead  one's  soul  straight  to  the  regions 
of  the  blest.  Th-ey  also  call  back  the  dead  man's  spirit  for 
a  last  good-bye. 

About  a  month  and  a  half  after  a  person's  death  they  fre- 
quently have  a  special  ceremony  performed  by  the  mudang  at 
some  shrine  or  tatig.  This  is  to  help  the  departed  spirit  to 
get  on  the  right  side  of  the  governor  of  the  spirit  land.  Ko- 
reans believe,  or  at  least  a  large  fraction  of  them,  that    when 
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the  spirit  goes  to  the  next  world  he  will  have  a  gr^at  deal 
of  business  to  do  under  the  command  of  the  governor  of  that 
locality.  It  is  a  good  thing,  therefore,  to  do  as  one  would  do 
here,  namely  gfet  on  the  right  side  of  the  •'boss."  The  depart- 
ed spirit  has  no  means  by  which  to  secure  this  favored  posi- 
tion ;  so  his  friends,  who  have  not  yet  departed  and  who  still 
have  their  hands  upon  the  necessary  wherewithal,  attempt  to 
do  it  for  him.  They  pay  the  mndufig-d  handsome  fee,  perhaps 
a  hundred  and  rifty  thousand  cash  or  more,  and  she  prepares  a 
great  feast  and  the  relatives  and  friends  all  go  to  the  tang  or 
shrine  with  her.  If  the  crowd  is  not  too  great  they  will 
have  the  ceremony  inside  the  shrine,  otherwise  an  awniog 
will  be  spread  outside  to  accommodate  them. 

The  food  is  spread  out  and  the  mudnjigy  clad  in  white 
clothes,  goes  in  to  one  of  her  *'fits,'*  as  one  may  say  and  calls  up 
the  spirit  of  the  departed  friend.  When  the  spirit  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  possession  of  her  the  relatives  of  the  dead  man  ask 
it  whether  in  has  met  such  or  such  a  per.son  in  the  land  of 
the  departed,  perhaps  a  father  or  grandfather  or  perhaps  a 
friend  who  has  been  dead  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time.  The 
spirit  answers  all  the  questions  very  glibly,  evidently  not  fear- 
ing any  counter-testimony.  Often  the  spirit  promises  to  do 
something  to  help  its  friends  who  are  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  So  it  appears  that  while  the  living  are  trying  to  help 
the  dead  the  dead  claim  to  have  power  to  help  the  living. 
When  this  is  finished  the  spirit  of  the  dead  relative  is  dismis- 
•sed  and  the  spirit  ruler  of  the  dead,  who  may  be  called  the 
Judge  of  Hades,  is  called  up.  There  are  ten  of  these  judges, 
one  of  whom  may  \rt  called  the  supreme  judge  and  the  others 
a  sort  of  associate  judges.  This  is.  of  course,  borrowed  from 
Buddhistic  demonology  It  is  the  supreme  judge  who  is  now 
called  up  and  consulted.  Food  is  placed  before  him  and  he  is 
asked  to  make  it  easy  in  the  spirit  world  for  the  friend  who 
has  gone  to  that  place.  The  judge  invariably  answers  that  he 
will  be  only  tOi>  happy  to  do  .so.  and  he  prai.ses  the  food  and 
•the  people  who  li.ive  offered  it.  After  he  has  taken  his  de- 
parture the  mudaiig  calls  up  the  special  judge  who  has  charge 
•of  the  dead  man's  ca.se  and  he  is  likewi.se  treated  to  food  and 
asktd  to  help  the  dead  man.  He  also  returns  a  most  flattering 
answer   aud  gives  the  friends  to  understand    that  everything 
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will  be  done  to  make  the  dead  man's  post-mortem  condition 
l>earable  and  happy.  When  he  has  gone  they  call  up  the 
special  spirit  who  g:nards  the  household  of  the  man  who  has 
died.  Hf  is  treated  to  food  and  then  asked  to  be  propitious 
to  the  household  of  the  deceased.  He  is  easily  entreated  and 
answers  that  he  will  watch  over  tlie  interests  of  the  household 
most  assiduously.  It  may  be  he  will  warn  the  inmates  of  the 
house  Hcrainst  some  inpendin^  danjj^er  and  tell  them  how  they 
can  avoid  il.  When  these  special  spirits  have  been  called  up, 
consulted  and  dismi.ssed  any  of  the  relatives  of  the  dead  man 
may  be  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  consultation.  Any'of 
the  relatives  of  the  man  who  has  paid  for  the  ceremony  may 
call  up  any  of  their  dead  friends  they  please  and  talk  with 
them.  It  is  really  quite  a  reception  or  afternoon  tea  with  the 
dead,  lasting  all  day  and  into  the  night.  This  finishes  the 
ceremony.  Of  couse  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  talk- 
ing on  the  part  of  these  various  spirits  has  been  through  the 
mouth  of  the  nmdang,  who  is  generally  a  very    good    actress. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  mudang  is  to  deal 
with  the  Kwe-yflk  Tft-sin  or  The  Great  Spirit  of  Sraall-pox. 
This  is  the  only  disease  which  enjoys  the  special  oversight  of 
a  spirit  all  by  itself.  This  indicates  clearly  that  the  Koreans 
place  this  disease  in  the  foremost  rank  of  all  the  evils  to  which 
flesh  is  heir.  It  is  more  to  be  feared  than  cholera  or  any 
other  complaint,  for  it  is  always  present  in  the  community  and 
its  results  are  very  fatal. 

If  there  is  a  case  of  small-pox  in  the  house,  after  the  fifth 
day  from  the  appearance  of  the  disease  no  member  of  the 
household  may  comb  his  or  her  hair,  wear  new  clothes,  sweep 
the  house,  nor  bring  any  goods  into  the  house.  The  neighbors 
must  not  cut  wood  nor  drive  nails,  for  if  they  do  the  sick  per- 
son will  be  badly  marked  by  the  disease.  If  anyone  drives 
nails  the  disease  will  leave  the  patient  blind.  Nor  must  any- 
one in  the  neighborhood  roast  beans  at  that  time,  for  this  too 
will  cause  blindness  to  the  sick  person.  If  it  l)e  in  winter 
and  a  drain  is  stopped  up  by  ice  it  must  not  be  broken  open 
as  this  will  leave  the  patient  badly  marked.  If  anyone  in  the 
house  does  any  sewing  it  will  cause  intolerable  itching  for 
the  patient.  Nor  must  any  sacrifices  be  performed,  for  this 
would  mean  that  the  ancestors  of  the  sick  person  are  called  in 
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to  plead  in  his  behalf  and  this  would  prevent  the  small-pox 
spirit  from  eating:  the  food  that  is  set  out  for  him  by  the  family. 
The  f^uardian  spirit  of  the  house  trust  not  be  prayed  to  nor 
offered  food  at  this  time  for  it  would  disturb  the-  small-pox 
spirit,  whom  it  is  necessary,  above  all  thinj2^s.  to  please.  At 
this  time  the  people  of  the  house  must  eat  clear  rice,  without 
black  beans  in  it,  for  otherwise  the  patient \s  face-  will  be 
* 'black'*  when  he  recovers.  No  animal  must  be  killed  at  the 
house  because  if  blood  flows  it  will  make  the  patient  scratch 
and  cause  his  blood  to  flow.  No  wa-ihing:  must  be  done  nor 
wall  paperinj?,  for  this  will  cause  the  nose  of  the  patient  to  be 
stopped  up. 

The  danger  of  slaughtering  animals  during  small-pox  was 
well  illustrated  when  the  young  prince  was  stricken  with  that 
disease  in  April  last.  The  G  >vcrnm2Ut  prohibited  the  slaugh- 
ter of  cattle  for  nine  days. 

After  the  ninth  alJ  these  restrictions  are  removed  except 
driving  nails,  wall  papering  and  the  killing  of  animals.  The 
thirteenth  day  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease  is  the  day  for 
the  departure  of  the  sn)all-pox  spirit.  On  that  day  a  feast  is 
spread  for  him.  A  piece  of  sari  wood  is  nude  to  |>ersonate  a 
horse,  a  small  straw  bag  is  put  on  his  back  with  rice  and  money 
inside.  Then  a  red  umbrella  and  a  many-colored  flag  are  at- 
tached and  the  whole  is  placed  upon  the  roof  of  the  house. 
This  horse  is  provided  for  the  spirit  in  taking  its  departure. 
This  is  done  whether  the  case  has  ended  fatally  or  not.  On 
this  thirteenth  day  a  nindan^  is  called  in  and  she  performs  a 
ceremony  at  which  she  petitions  the  spirit  to  deal  kindly  by 
the  family,  let  the  sick  man  recover  and  not  leave  him  badly 
marked.  Thereafter  for  three  months  they  do  not  drive 
nails  nor  paper  walls. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  ilun-min  Chong:-eum. 

CONTIMKI)    FROM    APRIL    NUMBKR. 

In  the  second  groups  the  linguals,  we  have  ^,  S  and  ^ 
or  t  (d).  t*  and  n,  which  are  manifestly  of  the  same  class,  the 
n  being  simply  the  nasal  form  of  /. 
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In  the  third  group  we  have  H  .  jL  and  D  or  p  (p).  p*  and 
tn.  Here  again  we  find  the  whole  of  the  labial  class  of  which 
^  is  the  nasal  member.  The  fourth  group  is  called  the 
dental  group  an^  consists  of  X.  ^  and"/*,  or  rh,  ch'  and  s,  in 
which  s  is  considered  a  softer  form  of  ch.  This  is  indicated, 
as  well,  in  the  shape  of  the  two  letters,  the  A  being  the  X 
with  the  top  line  dropped  To  show  that  the  Koreans  were 
scientifically  correct  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  thit  s  is  not 
an  exact  transliteration,  for  the  Korean  A  is  a  sound  lying 
half  way  between  the  sharp  sibillaut  English  s  and  the  ch  of 
the  (iennan  is  illustrated  in  the  word  *'lch."  It  may  be  other- 
wise described  as  a  lisping  pronunciation  of  our  $,  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  pronounced  by  placing  the  very  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  teeth  but  by  placing  against  the  gums  just 
above  the  teeth  a  point  a  little  further  back  than  the  tip  of 
the  tongue.  That  is  to  say,  the  position  of  the  tongue  at  the 
beginning  of  the  enunciation  of  this  sound  is  precisely  the  same 
as  when  the  sound  of  ch  is  to  be  made.  The  only  difference 
between  X  and  A  is  that  the  first  is  a  true  consonant  or  surd 
while  the  second  is  a  sibillant.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  Korean 
>*  is  about  half  way  between  our  s  and  sh  which  makes  some 
foreigners  write  it  always  s,  others  always  sh  and  others,  still 
sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  another.  Most  foreigners 
are  of  the  latter  class,  for  while  there  are  very  few  who  wonld 
write  the  word  for  "spirit"  as  sin  there  are  still  fewer  who 
would  write  the  word  **mountain*'  as  shan  ;  though  the  fact 
remains  that  in  each  case  the  sound  of  A  is'ideTrticiUy  the 
same. 

We  now  come  to  the  **throat"  sounds  or  aspirates,  and 
here  we  meet  the  obsolete  character  "C.  Now  tiiis  group  con- 
sists of  the  three  letters  -cr.  -8"  and  ^.  and  we  know  that  in 
each  group  the  first  sound  is  hard,  the  second  medium  and  the 
third  soft.  "8"  we  know  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  our  //.  and 
^  we  know  has  no  particular  sound  but  takes  the  place  of  an 
initial  consonant.  When  a  syllable  begins  with  a  vowel  sound 
this  <>  always  precedes  it,  for  no  Korean  syllable  can  begin 
except  with  a  consonant  or  a  substitute  for  one.  But  what  is 
the  "C  which  we  know  must  be  hard  ?  Let  us  look  at  the 
syllables  that  are  used  to  illustrate  it.  We  are  told  that  IT  is 
the  beginning  sound  of  the  syllable  eup,W\aX  "S"  is  the  beginning 
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soniui  of  the  syllable  A^«f  and  that  ^  is  the  begfinning  sound 
of  the  syllable  yok.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  "C"  must  then  re- 
present the  break  in  the  throat  when  we  begin  a  vowel  sound. 
If  we  pronounce  sharply  the  words  **Ah,"  **Oh.'*  **!,"  **in" 
or  *'ear"  Wt  will  notice  that  each  begins  with  an  explosive 
action  of  the  throat.  This  is  the  thing  which  was  at  first  re- 
presented by  the  consonant  "C.  This  is  quite  different  from 
^  which  is  said  to  be  the  beginning  sound  oiyok.  We  will  see 
that  in  this  syllable  it  is  impossible  to  begin  with  that  ex- 
plosive sound.  It  would  seem  as  if  originally  the  initial  ^ 
could  have  been  used  only  wilh  syllables  containing  thej' 
sound,  for  this  only  is  incapable  of  being  begun  explosively, 
and  yet  the  Koreans  may  have  used  the  explosive  or  the  non- 
explosive  sound  with  any  of  the  v.owels. 

There  are  two  con.sonants  left,  as  represented  in  the  orig- 
inal alphabet.  They  are  S  and  A.  They  baffled  the  Ko- 
rean powers  of  classification,  and  it  is  no  wonder.  3  is  surely 
^the  black  sheep  in  the  fold,  while  A  evidently  caused  so  much 
trouble  that  it  was  ostracized.  The  letter  S  is  our  letter  /, 
broadly  speaking.  The  letter  /  in  English  has  itself  caused 
trouble.  It  is  called  a  "iiquid."  which  is  no  more  correct 
than  to  call  k  a  solid.  It  has  been  called  a  half-vowel  but  no 
one  has  taken  the  pains  to  show  us  what  the  (^//^^r  half  is.  The 
truth  is  that  /  is  as  pure  a  vowel  as  ^  or  w  or  /  or  r  or  w,  and 
certainly  a  more  open  vowel  sound  than  any  of  these,  except 
it  be  the  vowel  e.  The  Koreans  became  er.tangled  with  it 
even  as  we  did  and  they  called  it  a  **half-tongue"  sound,  and 
made  it  do  duty  sometimes  as  /  sometimes  as  r  and  sometimes 
as  1'.  It  played  the  part  of  a  menial  and  did  any  work  that 
was  required  of  it. 

The  lost  letter  A  is  called  the  **half-tooth"  sound,  and 
while  its  original  use  must  be  left  to  conjecture  we  can  prob- 
ably hit  pretty  close  to  it.  As  it  is  called  a  **half-tooth'*  sound 
we  presume  that  it  was  pronounced  with  the  tongue  in  nearly 
the  same  position  as  in  pronouncing  the  other  * 'tooth*'  sounds 
such  as  ch  and  s.  Well,  we  find  in  Korean  today  a  sound 
made  with  the  tongue  in  almost  that  same  position,  but  it  is  a 
sort  of  obscure  nasal  sound  rather  than  a  sibillant.  It  is  found 
in  the  word  meaning  tooth,  which  is  pronounced  like  «jv  but 
without  giving  the  ;/  its  full  force  ;  that  is,  the  tougue  is  not 
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placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  jj;uins  but  is  held  a  little  away 
from  them  exactly  as  in  pronouncing  the  letter  A.  At  the 
Same  time  the  orifice  left  for  the  expulsion  of  the  breath  is  so 
small  that  we  j^et  a  semi-nasal  effect.  Let  the  reader  try  to 
pronounce  the  Etiglish  word  *'knee"  without  touching  the 
tongue  to  the  gums  or  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  he  will  pro- 
nounce the  Korean  word  fo  '*tooth*'  to  perfection.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  letter  A  ^vas  used  to  represent  this  bbscure 
sound,  but  that  it  was  s  )  near  the  sounJ  of  //  that  it  was  even- 
tually dropped  and  ^  used  in  its  place.  Aud  yet  we  still  find 
the  Koreans  pronouncing  the  word  for  **tooth''  (vj),  for 
•*yes"  (bill,  for  **king  (^  ^)  or  (^  J),  for  •'ancient"  (^i. 
for  ••story"  (^  of  7)).  for  *' brow"  (^  wf-).  aud  a  host  of  others, 
not  with  the  proper  //  sound  but  with  this  obscure  half  nasal. 
We  believe  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  sound  was  orig- 
inally represented  by  the  A-  A  careful  examination  of  the 
Thibetan,  in  which  this  character  is  also  found,  would  prob- 
ably throw  light  on  this  question  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Koreans  derived  their  consonants  from  the  Thibetan 
alphabet. 

The  vowels  as  given  in  the  Hunmin  Chong-eum  were 
the  same  as  those  in  use  to- day  and  need  no  special  notice 
except  to  say  that  no  mention  is  made  of  a  long  and  a  short 
quantity  in  the  vowels  a,  e.  i,  o,  and  u,  which  is  fundamental 
not  only  to  Korean  but  to  Japanese  and  many  other  of  the 
Turanian  languages,  notably  the  Dravidian  languages  of  India. 

Special  interest  lies  in  the  note  which  the  Mun-hon.  Pi-go 
copies  as  coming  from  the  scholar  Yi  Swi-gwang,  that  the 
Korean  alphabet  was  made  on  the  model  of  the  Thibetan. 
Until  a  copy  of  the  Hun-rain  Ch^ug-eum  can  be  found  we 
shall  have  to  conclude  that  that  book  does  not  state  that  the 
alphabet  was  made  from  the  Thibetan.  This  statement  seems 
to  have  been  first  made  by  Yi  Swi-gwang  a  century  or  more 
after  the  invention  of  the  alphabet.  Of  course  he  must  have 
seen  or  heard  the  statement  somewhere  in  order  to  have  trans- 
mitted it.  but  so  far  as  we  now  know  he  is  the  first  one  to 
give  this  idea  currency.  The  preface  to  the  Hun-min  Chong- 
eum  is  quoted  as  saying,  **They  examined  the  Seal  character 
and  the  'grass'  character  of  China."  Yi  Swi-gwang  must 
have  been  a  hardy    man  to  say  on  his  own    responsibility  not 
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only  that  the  alphabet  was  modelled  upon  the  Thibetan  but 
that  such  an  origin  for  an  alphabet  was  contemplated  long 
before  King  Se-jong  took  hold  of  the  matter  in  earnest.  In 
spitf  of  what  the  preface  to  the  Hun-min  Chong-eum  says  we 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  Yi  Swi-gwaing  had  some  evidence 
on  which  to  base  his  statement.  If  it  is  true  that  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  King  Se-jong  made  use  of  the  Thibetan 
alphabet  why  does  not  the  preface  to  the  Hun-min  Chong-eum 
say  so  ?  Unless  some  pretty  substantial  reason  can  be  given 
why  they  should  not  say  so  we  will  have  to  conclude  that 
the  Thibetan  characters  were  not  considered.  We  will  re- 
member that  the  Koryil  dynasty  fell  into  decay  and  ruin  be- 
cause of  a  too  close  -attachment  to  the  Buddhistic  cult. 
No  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  church  and 
state,  and  this,  as  it  always  does,  weakened  the  foundations 
of  the  realm.  The  wretched  Sin-don  was  the  climax  and 
epitome  of  what  Buddhism  can  do  for  a  man,  and  his  times 
show  what  it  can  do  for  a  state.  The  main  plank-  in  the 
platform  of  the  new  regime  was  the  relegating  of  Buddhism 
to  its  proper  sphere  and  while  Buddhism  could  not  by  any 
means  be  eliminated  nor  its  hold  on  the  people  be  materially 
loosened  yet  the  government  set  its  face  uncompromisingly 
against  it  nwd  did  everything  that  could  be  done  to  discredit 
it.  Such  was  still  the  state  of  affairs  when  Se-jong  come  to 
the  throne  in  1418  only  twentysix  years  after  the  founding 
of  the  dynasty.  As  the  stated  policy  of  the  government  was 
to  discredit  Buddhism,  how  was  it  possible  to  put  out  an  al- 
phabet comfessedly  based  upon  the  Thibetan  alphabet,  which 
was  found  only  in  Buddhist  books?  It  would  have  been  to 
doom  the  alphabet  from  the  very  start  as  well  as  to  stultify 
the  government.  These  men  therefore  very  wisely  kept  still 
about  the  Thibetan  part  of  it  and  mentioned  only  the  Chinese 
characters,  from  which  the  Korean  vowels  are  evidently  form- 
ed. Instead  of  saying  Thibetan  they  spoke  of  the  grass 
character,  which  is  a  rather  indefinite  term,  since  the  Thibe- 
tan, as  used  in  Korea,  is  itself  a  sort  of  grass  character  and 
was  introduced  from  China. 

Wher.  we  turn  however  to  the  structure  of  the  characters 
themselves  we  find  from  the  very  start  the  most  convincing 
evidence  of  the    influence  of  the  Thibetan   upon  the  minds  of 
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the  inventors  of  the  Korean  alphabet.  Not  only  are  Korean 
consonants,  as  used  today,  similar  to  the  corresponding 
Thibetan  characters,  but  the  obsolete  letters  are  found  as 
well,  the  letter  A  being  identical  in  shape  with  the  Thibetan 
letter. 

In  one  place  the  preface  says  that  the  shape  of  the  letters 
was  taken /n7»i  natural  objects  and  from  the  seal  characters  of 
China.  In  another  place  it  says  they  were  based  upon  the 
sounds  of  the  letters.  Where  the  grass  character  is  mention- 
ed it  simply  says  that  the  seal  character  and  the  grass  charac- 
ter were  examined  but  it  does  not  say  positively  that  the 
grass  character  was  used  in  forming  the  alphabet.  On  the 
whole  there  is  a  charming  indefiniteness  about  it  which  was 
doubtless  intentional  acd  was  meant  to  cover  up  the  fact  that 
the  despised  Buddhist  characters  had  any  part  to  play  in  the 
alphabet  whatever. 


Hen  vcrsju  Centipede. 

Song  Ku-yOn  was  a  modest  man,  as  well  he  might  be, 
since  he  was  only  a  ye-rip-kun  or  runner  for  one  of  the  silk- 
shops  at  Chong-no.  His  business  it  was  to  stand  on  the  strret 
and,  with  persuasive  tones,  induce  the  passer-by  to  change 
his  mind  and  buy  a  bolt  of  silk  rather  than  something  else  he 
had  in  mind. 

One  day  a  slave  woman  came  along  and  let  him  lead  her 
into  the  silk  shop.  He  did  not  expect  he  would  get  much  of 
a  percentage  out  of  wliat  such  a  woman  would  buy,  but  it 
would  be  better  than  nothing.  When  she  had  looked  over  the 
goods,  however,  she  bought  lavishly  and  paid  in  good  hard 
cash.  A  few  days  later  she  came  again  and  would  listen  to 
no  other  ye -rip- ku7i  but  Song,  who  felt  much  flattered.  Again 
she  bought  heavily  and  Song  began  to  hear  the  money 
jingle  in  his  pouch.  So  it  went  on  day  after  day  until  the 
other  runners  were  green  with  envy.  At  last  the  slave  wom- 
an said  that  her  mistress  would  like  to  see  him  about  some 
important  purchases,  and  Song  followed  her  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city  where  they  entered  a  fine  large  house.     Song 
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was  ushered  immediately  into  the  presence  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  rather  to  his  embarrassment ;  for,  as  we  have  said. 
Song  was  a  modest  man  and  this  procedure  was  a  little  out 
of  the  ordinary  for  Korea.  But  the  lady  set  him  at  his  ease 
immediately  by  thanking  him  for  having  been  of  such  help  in 
making  former  purchases  and  by  entering  upon  the  details  of 
others  that  she  intended.  Song  had  to  spend  all  his  time 
running  between  her  house  and  the  shops. 

One  day  the  lady  inquired  about  his  home  and  prospects, 
and  learning  that  he  was  a  childless  widower  suggested  that 
he  occupy  a  part  of  her  house  so  as  to  be  more  conveniently 
situated  for  the  work  she  had  for  him.  He  gratefully  accept- 
ed the  ofiFer  and  things  kept  going  from  bad  to  worse,  or  rather 
from  good  to  better,  until  at  last  he  married  the  woman  and 
settled  down  to  a  life  of  comparative  ease. 

But  his  felicity  was  rudely  shocked.  One  night  as  he 
was  going  homeward  from  Chong-no  along  the  side  of  the 
sewer  below  **hen, bridge,'*  he  heard  his  dead  father's  voice 
calling  to  him  out  of  the  air  and  saying,  **L<isten,  my  son,  you 
must  kill  the  woman  though  she  is  beautiful  and  seems  good. 
Kill  her  as  you  would  a  reptile." 

Song  stood  still  in  mute  astonishment.  It  was  indeed  his 
father's  voice  and  it  had  told  him  to  kill  the  good  woman  who 
had  taken  him  out  of  his  poverty  and  made  him  wealthy,  who 
had  been  a  kind  and  loving  wife  for  more  than  a  year.  No. 
he  could  not  kill  her.     It  was  absurd. 

The  next  night  he  passed  the  same  way  and  again  he 
heard  the  wierd  voice  calling  as  if  from  a  distance,  •*Kill  her, 
kill  her  like  a  reptile.  Kill  her  before  the  seventeenth  of  the 
moon  at  dusk,  or  you  yourself  will  die."  This  gave  Song  a 
nervous  chill.  It  was  so  horribly  de6nite.  The  seventeenth  at 
dusk.  That  was  only  ten  days  off.  Well,  he  would  think  it 
over  ;  but  the  more  he  thought  about  it  the  less  possible  it 
seemed,  to  take  the  life  of  his  innocent  wife.  He  put  the  thought 
away,  and  for  some  days  shunned  the  place  where,  alone,  the 
voice  was  heard.  On  the  night  of  the  sixteenth  he  passed 
that  way  and  this  time  the  unearthly  voice  fairly  screamed 
at  him.  "Why  don't  you  do  my  bidding.  I  say,  kill  her  or  you 
will  die  tomorrow.  Forget  her  goodness,  look  not  upon  her 
beauty.   Kill  her  as  you  would  a  serpent ;  kill  her — kill — kill." 
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This  tirae  Song  fairly  made  up  his  miud  to  obey  the  voice 
and  he  went  home  sad  at  heart  because  of  the  horrible  crime 
that  his  father  was  driving  him  to.  When,  however,  he  enter- 
ed the  house  and  his  wife  greeted  him,  hung  up  his  hat  and 
brought  his  favorite  pipe,  his  grim  determuiation  began  to 
melt  away  and  inside  of  an  hour  he  had  decided  that,  father 
or  no  father,  he  could  not  and  would  not  destroy  this  woman. 
He  was  sure  he  would  have  to  die  for  it,  but  why  not?  She 
had  done  every  thing  for  him  and  if  one  of  them  must  die  why 
should  it  not  be  he  rather  than  his  benefactress  ?  This  gener- 
ous thought  stayed  with  him  all  the  following  day  and  when 
the  afternoon  shadows  began  to  lengthen  he  made  his  way 
homeward  with  a  stout  heart.  If  he  was  to  die  at  dusk  he 
might  as  ^vell  do  so  decently  at  home.  Everything  was  just 
as  usual  there.  His  wife  was  as  kind  and  gentle  as  she  al- 
ways had  been,  and  sudden  death  seemed  the  very  last  thing 
that  could  happen. 

As  the  fatal  moment  approached,  however,  his  wife  fell 
silent  and  then  got  up  aud  moved  to  the  farther  side  of  the 
room  arni  sat  down  in  a  dark  corner.  Song  looked  st^dily  at 
her.  He  was  so  fortified  in  his  mind  becau.se  of  his  entire 
honesty  of  purpose  that  no  thought  of  fear  troubled  him.  He 
looked  at  her  steadily,  and  as  he  looked,  that  beautiful,  mo- 
bile face  began  to  change.  The  smile  that  always  had  been 
there  turned  to  a  demon's  scowl.  The  fair  features  turned  a 
sicklj'  green.  The  eyes  glared  with  the  same  wild  light  that 
shines  in  the  tiger's  eyes.  She  was  not  looking  at  him  but 
away  toward  another  corner  of  the  room.  She  bent  forward, 
her  hands  clutching  at  the  air  and  her  head  working  up  aud 
down  and  t)ackward  and  forward  as  though  she  were  strug- 
gling for  breath.  Every  fibre  of  her  frame  was  tense  to  the 
point  of  breaking  and  her  whole  being  seemed  enveloped  and 
absorbed  in  some  hateful  and  deadly  atmosphere.  The  climax 
came  and  passed  and  Song  saw  his  wife  fall  forward  on  her 
face  with  a  shudder  and  a  groan  and  lie  there  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness.  But  he  never  moved  a  muscle.  He  felt  no 
premonition  of  death  and  he  would  simply  wait  until  the  queer 
drama  was  acted  out  to  a  finish. 

An  hour  pa.ssed  and  then  he  heard  a  long-drawu  sigh, 
and  his  wife  opened  her  eyes.     The    frenzy  was  all   gone  and 
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all  the  other  evil  symptoms.  She  sat  up  and  passed  har 
hand  across  her  brow  as  if  to  wipe  away  the  memory  of  a 
dream.  Then  she  came  and  sat  down  beside  her  husband 
and  took  his  hand. 

*'Why  did  yon  not  do  as  your  father's  voice  ordered  P^^ 
Song  gave  a  violent  start.     How  should  she  know  ? 

**What — what  do  you  mean?"  he  stammered,  but  she 
only  smiled  gravely  and  said  : 

•*You  heard  youi  father's  voice  telling  you  to  kill  me  but 
you  would  not  do  it  ;  and  now  let  me  tell  you  what  it  all  really 
means.  You  have  acted  rightly.  Your  own  better  nature  pre- 
vailed and  frustrated  a  most  diabolical  plot.  That  was  not 
your  father's  voice  at  all  but  the  voice  of  a  wizard  fowl  that 
has  been  seeking  my  destruction  for  three  hundred  years. 
Don't  look  incredulous  for  I  am  telling  you  the  truth.  Now 
listen.  For  many  a  long  century  I  was  a  centipede  but.  after 
passing  my  thousandth  year  I  attained  the  power  to  assume 
the  human  shape ;  but,  as  you  know,  the  hen  and  the  cen- 
tipede are  deadly  enemies,  and  there  was  a  cock  that  had  lived 
nearly  as  long  as  1  but  who  never  had  succeeded  in  killing 
me.  At  last  I  became  a  woman  and  then  the  only  way  to 
kill  me  was  to  induce  some  man  to  do  it.  This  is  why  the 
cock  assumed  your  father's  voice  and  called  to  you  and  urg- 
ed you  to  kill  me.  He  knew  that  on  this  night  at  dusk  he 
must  have  bis  last  fight  with  me  and  he  knew  that  he  must 
lose.  So  he  sought  to  make  you  kill  me  in  advance.  You  re- 
fused and  what  you  have  just  witnessed  was  my  final  con- 
flict with  him.  I  have  won,  and  as  my  reward  for  winning  I 
can  now  entirely  cast  oflF  my  former  state  and  be  simply 
a  woman.  Your  faith  and  generosity  have  saved  me.  When 
you  go  to  your  office  tomorrow  morning  go  at  an  early 
hour,  and  as  you  pass  the  place  where  you  heard  the  voice 
look  down  into  the  sewer  and  you  shall  see,  if  you  need 
further  evidence,  that  what  I  say  is  true." 

Song  assured  her  that  he  needed  no  further  proof  and 
yet  when  morning  came  he  showed  that  curiosity  is  not  a 
monopoly  of  the  fairer  sex  by  rising  early  and  hurrying  up 
the  street.  He  turned  in  at  the  Water-gauge  Bridge  and 
passed  up  alongside  the  sewer.  He  looked  down,  and  there 
at  the  bottom   lay  an  enormous  white   cock  that   had   lived 
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over  focr  centuries*  but  now  had  been  vanquished.  It  was 
as  large  as  a  ten -year-old  child  and  had  it  lived  a  few  years 
longer  it  would  have  attained  the  power  to  assume  human 
shape.  Song  shuddered  to  think  how  near  he  had  come  to 
killing:  his  sweet  wife  and  from  that  day  on  he  never  ate 
chickens  but  he  S2t  his  teeth  into  them  with  extraordinary 
zest. 


Editorial  Comment. 

Now  that  the  matter  of  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment bank  in  Seoul  has  become  the  acknowledged  policy  of 
the  p)owers  that  be  it  is  only  fair  to  look  this  possibility 
squarely  in  the  face  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Whether  the 
government  will  make  or  lose  by  it  in  the  long  run  is  their 
own  lookout.  What  we  want  to  know  is  whether  the  effect 
upon  the  mass  of  the  Korean  people  will  be  beneficial  or 
otherwise.  Of  course  a  successful  currency  is  a  matter  of 
faith.  If  the  currency  be  coin  the  faith  is  exercised  in 
believing  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  is  up  to  par, 
and  if  it  is  a  paper  currency  the  faith  is  exercised  in  believ- 
ing that  the  paper  is  and  will  continue  to  be  redeemable  in 
coin.  It  takes  a  certain  degree  of  patriotism  to  make  a  cur- 
rency a  genuine  success.  During  the  past  four  decades  there 
have  been  great  fluctuations  and  changes  in  Korean  money. 
We  passed  from  the  old  timQy up  to  the  tang-ho  and  thence  to 
the  Mexican  dollar ;  then  to  the  silver  yen  and  later  to  the 
paper  yen,  after  which  the  copper  cent  and  the  much  maligned 
nickel  made  their  appearance.  Last  of  all  there  has  appeared 
the  paper  currency  issued  by  the  First  Bank  of  Japan.  If  we 
look  at  the  country  as  a  whole  we  will  find  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Korean  people  still  cling  to  the  yup.  The 
tang'ho  came  and  went,  for  it  is  no  longer  five  cash  but  is 
reckoned  only  equivalent  to  Xh^yup,  And  in  fact  we  might 
imagine  this  old-time  piece  glorying  in  its  survival  and  say- 
ing * 'nickels  may   come  and   nickels   may   go,    but  I  go  on 

*  This  seems  almost  impossible  and  we  should  doubt  it  but  for  the  protical  evidence 
Sometimes  adduced  on  the  table. 
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forever."  Now  it  takes  less  faith  to  handle  the ^2;^  than  any 
other  money  circulating  in  Korea,  for  in  the  first  place  each 
piece  is  only  one ;  it  does  not  claim  to  be  five  or  ten  or  a 
hundred  but  just  one.  You  can't  get  back  of  that  nor  below 
it.  You  can't  afford  to  counterfeit  it  and  you  can't  debase  it 
much  without  its  going  to  pieces  between  thumb  and  finger 
and  * 'giving  you  dead  away.'*  There  has  never  been  made  a 
coin  in  Korea  that  would  compare  with  it  for  honesty.  And 
the  people  know  it.  Their  ideas  may  be  crude  but  it  is  with 
the  people  that  you  must  reckon.  You've  got  to  give  them 
money  that  they  like  if  you  want  it  to '^go."  Now,  the 
constant  deterioration  in  coinage  during  the  last  thirty  years 
has  not  tended  to  give  the  people  confidence  in  those  who  do 
the  financiering  for  the  government.  Most  of  them  would 
still  prefer  to  take  six  horse  loads  of  cash  in  payment  of  a  bill 
rather  than  receive  a  little  piece  of  paper  with  a  promise  to 
pay  on  it. 

If  therefore  this  government  is  to  establish  a  bank  and 
put  out  a  paper  currency  it  must  look  well  to  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  So  much  money  has  been  minted 
of  late  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  money  can  be  **made" 
by  simply  coining  it,  that  the  people  will  want  to  know  wheth- 
er this  is  a  repetition  of  that  process  or  whether  they  will 
receive  a  paper  currency  which  will  pass  at  par  some  years 
hence  as  well  as  now.  Whether  the  people  can  be  made  to 
believe  this  or  not  we  do  not  venture  to  guess,  but  we  state  it 
merely  as  one  of  the  questions  that  must  be  faced. 


Across   Siberia    By    Rail. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  we  propose  to  give  a  few 
practical  suggestions  which  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  may 
be  purposing  to  go  to  Europe  by  way  of  Siberia.  These  sug- 
gestions are  made  from  personal  observation.  Some  of  them 
will  be  already  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Review  but  we 
give  the  whole  story  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

In  the  first  place  the  question  arises  as  to  how  to  get  to 
Dalny,  the  terminus  of  the  Railway.     There  are  several  ways. 
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fi)  There  is  a  boat  leaving  Nagasaki  every  Thursday  noon 
and  running  direct  to  Dalny,  (2)  There  is  a  boat  starting 
from  Shans:hai  about  the  same  time  direct  to  Dalny.  (3)  One 
can  take  the  Japanese  boat  from  Japan  via  Fusan  and  Chem- 
ulpo and  go  to  Chefoo  and  thence  to  Dalny  either  by  the  same 
steamer  or  by  a  Russian  boat  that  runs  almost  every  day  from 
Chefoo  to  Dalny  via  Port  Arthur.  It  starts  always  at  ten 
o'clock  p.  M.  and  arrives  at  Port  Arthur  at  eight  the  next 
morning ;  leaves  there  at  noon  and  gets  to  Dalny  at  four  p.  m. 

There  are  frequent  changes  in  the  running  of  the  through 
express  trains.  Until  lately  there  has  been. only  one  a  week, 
on  Sunday,  but  at  the  present  time,  May  ist,  there  are  two 
which  start  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  respectively,  at 
eleven  o'clock  p.  m  How  long  this  will  continue  seems  very 
indefinite. 

In  the  second  place  the  subject  of  exchange  demands  at- 
tention. The  yen  and  the  rouble  are  of  practically  equal  value 
but  if  yen  are  brought  to  Dalny  they  will  be  subject  to  a  dis- 
count at  the  bank  of  some  three  four  or  five  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand  I  bought  roubles  with  yen  in  Chefoo  from  the  native 
exchangers  (not  the  banks)  at  par,  thus  saving  five  pjer  cent. 

On  arriving  at  Dalny  great  difiSculty  will  be  experienced 
in  getting  around.  There  are  extremely  few  people  who  know 
any  English  or  even  French.  If  you  simply  say  **Hoter*  to 
the  ricksha  man  he  will  probably  take  you  to  the  Dalny  Hotel 
which  will  doubtless  be  full,  as  there  are  but  sixteen  rooms. 
These  are  almost  always  occupied.  Then  you  will  want  to 
find  another  but  there  is  no  one  at  the  Hotel  Dalny  who  speaks 
English  and  you  should  tell  your  ricksha  man  to  take  you  to 
the  Hotel  Russie  which  is  second  class  but  fairly  comfortable 
so  far  as  rooms  are  concerned.  The  hotel  rates  are  about  the 
same  at  either  place,  two  roubles  and  a  half  or  three  roubles 
for  a  room  alone.  You  pay  for  each  meal  separately.  Break- 
fast costs  about  eighty  kopeks  (or  cents),  dinner  (always  at 
noon)  one  rouble  and  supper  eighty  kopeks.  I  would  advise 
anyone  to  take  their  meals  at  the  Hotel  Dalny  even  if  stopping 
elsewhere  for  a  room.  > 

The  United  States  Consul  lives  at  the  Hotel  Dalny.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  get  around  Dalny  without  speaking  Russian. 
The  post  office  is  very  near  the  Hotel  Dalny.     The  station  is 
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at  the  end  of  the  street  facing  the  entrance  of  this  hotel.  The 
ticket  office  is  not  directly  at  the  station  but  in  one  of  the 
buildings  near  by.  The  trains  start  at  eleven  in  the  evening 
and  the  ticket  office  is  not  open  until  ten.  The  train  will  be 
lying  at  the  station  on  a  side  track  and  you  can  carry  your 
band  luggage  to  it  any  time  during  the  afternoon  and  stow  it 
in  a  compartment,  though  this  is  a  little  irregular.  Fifty 
kopeks  or  so  in  the  hand  of  the  guard  will  smoothe  away  all 
such  difficulties.  No  ticket  can  be  bought  right  through  to 
Moscow  at  the  present  writing  but  it  is  said  this  will  be 
changed  next  July.  Now  you  pay  to  the  station  called  **Man- 
churia"  on  the  Russian  border,  the  price  being  io8  roubles  for 
first  class  and  67.50  roubles  second  class.  There  you  change 
cars  for  Lake  Baikal  but  the  fare  from  Manchuria  to  Baikal  I 
cannot  discover  but  the  complete  fare  second  class  from  Dalny 
to  Moscow  is  178.60  roubles.  The  Manchurian  section  has 
not  been  * 'taken  over**  yet  by  the  Russians  officially  and  the 
fare  is  higher  than  it  will  be  next  July  when  the  whole  road  is 
under  one  management. 

As  to  the  train.  The  cars  are  very  fine  and  there  are 
two  second  class,  one  first  class,  one  dining  and  one  baggage 
car  on  each  train.  The  dining  car  is  very  handsome  and 
the  fare  is  excellent.  It  costs  three  roubles  a  day  for  the 
three  meals,  and  it  is  cheap  enough.  One  can  patronize  a 
buffet  if  one  prefers  and  buy  much  or  little  to  suit  the  fancy. 
In  the  first  class  compartments  there  is  room  for  two  but  in 
the  second  there  are  upper  berths,  making  a  possible  four  ;  but 
unless  the  train  is  crowded  there  will  be  no  more  than  two  in 
a  compartment.  One  can  take  five  or  six  good-sized  bags  into 
the  car  with  him  but  if  luggage  is  put  into  the  baggage  car, 
all  over  one  pood  (36  lbs)  will  cost  at  the  rate  of  17.60  roubles 
per  poodxo  Moscow.  Practically  an  unlimited  amount  of  hand 
baggage  can  be  carried  free  in  one's  compartment  but  every- 
thing shonld  measure  under  two  feet  and  a  half  long  by  eigh- 
teen inches  wide. 

The  cars  are  very  wide,  the  compartments  being  five  and  a 
half  feet  wide  by  six  long  and  a  full  ten  ftet  high.  The  windows 
are  not  as  large  or  as  numerous  as  those  in  the  American 
palace  cars  but  there  are  enough  for  practical  purposes.  The 
windows  are  all  double.       The  cars  are  all  "vestibuled**  with 
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closed-in  passage  between.  There  is  practically  no  difference  eb- 
tween  first  and  second  class.  There  is  better  carpet  on  the  floor 
and  better  wood  in  the  casing  but  practically  they  are  the  same 

There  is  no  bath-room  with  tub  on  the  train  nor  is  there 
any  car  corresponding  to  the  American  library  or  drawing-room 
or  smoking  car. 

It  was  Saturday  night  at  eleven  o'clock  that  we  pulled 
out  from  Dalny.  During  the  night  we  passed  through  a  bar- 
ren stone- strewn  region,  though  nor  particularly  mountainous, 
but  in  the  morning  we  came  out  into  an  open  plain  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  west  as  level  as  a  table  to  the  very  horizon 
while  the  view  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains some  five  miles  away.  It  is  a  magnificent  farming 
ci»untry  and  resembles*  strongly  the  level  fields  of  Iowa  or 
Illinois.  At  any  moment  of  the  day  there  were  thousands 
of  trees  visible  in  every  direction.  They  were  mostly  wil- 
lows but  there  were  also  many  pines  and  some  hard  wood 
trees.  These  were  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  villages  or  of 
gravts.  The  whole  country  is  one  vast  wheat  and  barley 
field.  It  was  too  early  in  the  season  to  judge  from  the 
sprouting  grain  just  what  kind  it  was  but  evidently  wheat 
and  barley  largely  predominated.  Every  foot  of  land  was  under 
cultivation  excepting  the  water-courses  and  the  grave-sites. 
The  Manchurians  are  very  careful  cultivators  and  if  there 
had  only  been  hedges  or  fences  one  might  have  supposed  he 
was  in  France  or  England.  The  fanners  were  busy  every 
where,  some  plowing,  others  harrowing  and  still  others  rolling 
the  drills  with  stone  rollers.  The  beasts  of  burden  or  of 
draught  were  mostly  donkeys  or  ^mules  though  sometimes 
cows  or  bullocks  were  in  evidence. 

We  came  to  a  station  about  once  each  half  hour,  stopping 
at  each  one  some  five  minutes  or  more.  The  stations  are  all 
substantially  built  of  brick  or  stone  and  at  almost  all  of  them 
active  building  operations  were  going  on.  We  gradually  left 
the  mountains  until  they  showed  only  a  blue  line  on  the  far 
eastern  horizon. 

About  nine  o'clock  breakfast  was  in  order,  though  it 
could  be  gotten  much  earlier,  no  donbt.  A  glass  of  rather  good 
cofiFee  with  plent}'  of  bread  and  butter  lowered  the  exchequer 
by  sixty  cents. 
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At  leti  o*clock  we  arrived  at  an  important  town  where 
an  ancient  pagoda  lifted  its  time-worn  head  a  short  distance 
behind  the  station.  It  was  an  octap^onal  pagoda  rising  some 
ninety  feet,  the  lower  half  being  without  extending  roofs  but 
having  niches  with  sitting  figures  on  alternate  faces  of  the 
octagon  while  the  upper  half  had  fourteen  overlapping  roofs. 
We  ascended  to  the  platform  and  leveled  a  pair  of  field- 
glasses  at  the  pagoda  but  Were  immediately  accosted  by  a 
cossack  who  pointed  at  the  glasses  and  5;aid  something  in 
Russian.  Not  knowing  what  he  said  and  thinking  it  impos- 
sible that  such  an  innocent  act  should  be  forbidden  we  walked 
on  to  the  end  of  the  platform  and  again  looked  through  the 
glasses  only  at  the  pagoda.  This  time  a  sargeant  approached 
and  made  it  quite  evident  that  field-glasses  were  barred. 
Nothing  was  said  by  the  guard  on  the  train  against  looking 
with  the  glasses  from  the  windows..  There  seemed  to  be  no 
cameras  among  the  passengers  and  even  if  there  had  been  it 
was  quite  evident  that  they  could  not  be  used.  As  we  passed 
out  of  this  station  we  found  that  it  was  partially  fortified  and 
field  guns  and  embankments  appeared.  Perhaps  this  is  why 
the  field-glasses  were  unacceptable. 

All  day  long  the  speed  of  the  train  was  almost  the  same 
as  that  between  Seoul  and  Chemulpo,  or  an  average  of 
something  like  twenty  miles  an  hour  between  stations.  This 
is  a  liberal  e.stimate.  Much  of  the  time  it  was  slower  than 
this. 

It  was  evident  that  the  prevailing  winds  in  this  region 
are  from  the  south,  for  every  tree  in  sight  inclines  toward 
the  north,  especially  the  willows. 

(To  be  continued) 


News  Calendar. 

Recently  what  appears  to  be  outposts  of  the  Seoul  Peddler's  Guild 
have  been  noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  imperial  palaces. 

Viscount  Aoki  former  Japanese  Minister  for  foreign  affairs  arrived 
in  Chemulpo  on  April  20th,  and  came  to  Seoul  the  same  day.  The  Vis- 
count had  traveled  in  China  inventigatiug  conditions  there  and  while  in 
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Seoul  favored  the  Japanese  residents  with  an  account  of  his  experiences 
and  impressions.  He  visited  the  sights  of  Seoul,  was  entertained  at  a 
banquet  by  the  Imperial  Household  Department,  and  left  for  Japan  on 
April  26th. 

The  Postal  Department  has  established  telephonic  connection  from 
Seoul  with  Chenmlpo,  Songdo  and  Pyeng-yang.  This  has  proved  so 
popular  that  the  Department  has  issued  a  regulation  that  persons  intend- 
ing  to  use  the  *phone  must  purchase  a  ticket  and  wait  their  turn  at  the 
instrument.  No  favor  will  be  shown  on  the  ground  of  rank  or  social 
standing. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Miller,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
spent  the  early  part  of  May  in  Seoul,  the  guest  of  the  Mission  of  that 
Church.  Mr.  Miller  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  his  son  Mr.  Carl 
Miller.  Their  daughter  Miss  Sara  H.  Miller  has  been  for  a  year  past  a 
missionary  in  Korea  under  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  A  nervous  breakdown  having  neces- 
sitated her  return  Mr.  Miller  and  his  family  came  to  Korea  to  accompany 
the  daughter  on  her  journey. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  mission  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  Miss  C.  A.  Carnahan  of  Pittsburg, 
Penn..  a  prominent  missionary  worker  who  is  traveling  around  the 
world  visiting  the  various  mission  fields. 

The  Home  Office  has  telegraghed  the  provincial  officials  in  Kyung- 
sang  to  immediately  send  from  the  rice  received  as  government  tax 
10,000  bags  to  the  Ham-kyung  provinces  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
people  there,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  rice  crop  last  year. 

Yi  Yun-eung,  a  student  of  the  French  school,  employ ♦'d  his  leisure 
during  the  winter  in  drawing  a  map  of  Korea.  It  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished. 

A  telegram  from  the  Korean  Prefect  at  We-ju  states  that  the 
Russian  troops  located  in  the  District  of  An-tong  are  about  to  cross  the 
Yalu  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  forestry  concessions  recently 
made  by  Korea. 

Germany  has  raised  her  representation  in  Seoul  to  the  rank  of  a 
Legation  the  first  Minister  Resident  being  His  Excellency  Herr  C.  von 
Saldern  who  arrived  April  24th  to  take  up  the  post.  He  immediately 
requested  an  Audience  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  his  commission  to 
the  Emperor. 

Dr.  jur.  H.  Weipert  who  has  so  honorably  filled  the  post  of  Kaiser- 
licher  Consul  in  Seoul  has  returned  to  Germany  on  a  well  earned  furlo. 
Dr.  Weipert  has  a  host  of  friends  in  Seoul  who  part  with  him  with 
genuine  regret  and  wish  him  a  safe  journey  and  a  pleasant  holiday. 

Hie*  Excellency  Attilio  Monaco,  Minister  Resident  and  Consul  Gen- 
eral of  Italy  arrived  in  Seoul  April  29th. 

His  Excellency  A.  Pavlow,  Conseiller  d'Etat,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Russia  with  Madame  Pavlow  arrived  in 
Seoul  May  nth. 
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The  interest  of  the  Koreans  in  the  emigration  to  Hawaii  continnett, 
several  small  parties  of  farmers,  some  of  them  accompanied  by  their 
families,  having  left  to  seek  employment.  An  absurd  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  they  would  be  subject  to  slavery  on  going  to  the  United 
States,  but  only  the  most  ignorant  people  would  credit  such  a  report. 
Nothing  approaching  slavery  or  enforced  contracts  is  allowed  in  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions  and  the  government  exercises  the  closest 
supervision  over  emigrants  both  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
enter  and  the  treatment  they  receive. 

A  large  number  of  soldiers  who  had  been  ordered  into  Seoul  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremonies  in  connection  with  His  Majesty *8  Jubilee  have  re- 
turned to  their  posts. 

The  illness  of  Prince  Yung  the  youngest  son  of  His  firlajesty  contin* 
uing  to  occasion  anxiety,  the  Imperial  Household  Department  ordered 
all  public  works  to  cease  for  three  months. 

The  Special  Commissioner  Yi  Eung-ik  who  investigated  the  charges 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Christians  in  Whanghai,  having  finished  his 
work  and  compiled  his  report,  returned  to  Seoul  on  April  24th. 

The  young  prince  Yung  Chun-wang  having  recovered  from  his  ill- 
ness the  following  gifts  were  bestowed  by  His  Majesty  upon  the  Board 
of  Medicine :  To  Yun  Yong-sun  (the  Prime  Minister)  one  horse  and 
Korean  $100;  to  Yi  Kon-su  one  grade  higher  of  rank  and  $80 ;  to  Kim 
Tok-han,  the  rank  of  Ka-wi  Tai-bn  and  $60;  and  various  rewards  to  of- 
ficials of  lower  rank. 

A  telegram  from  the  prefect  of  We-ju  the  border  city  at  the  month 
of  the  Yalu  informs  the  Foreign  Office  that  Russian  soldiers  stationed  at 
Andong  in  Maachnria  had  crossed  into  Korea  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  recent  forestry  concessions  of  the  Russians  along  the  Yalu.  We 
are  creditably  informed  however  that  this  is  incorrect. 

The  prefectural  Yamen  of  Kim-sang  in  Kangwan  was  destroyed  by 
fire  about  the  21st  of  April. 

Min  Yung-don,  Korean  envoy  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  has  sent  an 
urgent  plea  to  be  relieved  of  his  post  on  the  ground  of  poor  health. 
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Tabic  of  Meteorological  Observations^ 

Seoul,  Korea,  April,   J  903. 
V.  Pokrovsky,  M«D*,  Observer. 
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An  unscrnpulous  man  named  Yu  Yong-gydng  was^  the 
court  favorite  at  this  time.  The  state  of  affairs  at  the 
capital  was  anything  bnt  satisfactory,  the  reason  being 
that  the  strife  of  parties  rendered  honesty  and  fairness  im- 
possible. It  was  a  constant  fight  to  gain  the  king's  ear 
and,  having  gained  it,  to  turn  out  all  enemies  and  put  in  per- 
sonal adherents. 

In  they  year  1605  the  Japanese  again  asked  that  a^ 
treaty  be  made  and  that  Korea  send  an  envoy  to  the  Japanese 
court.  The  king  complied  and  sent  the  same  monk,  Yn 
Chung,  ordering  him  to  look  carefully  into  the  matter  of  the 
military  strength  of  the  Island  Empire  and  the  distance  by 
boat.  He  returned  the  following  year  bringing  with  him, 
it  is  said,  three  thousand  Koreans  who  had  been  taken  to 
Japan  from  time  to  time  during  the  invasion.  The  Korean 
accounts  tell  us  nothing  of  the  booty  that  the  Japanese  carried 
away  to  Japan  during  the  war,  nor  of  the  transportation  of 
Korean  artisans  and  their  employment  in  Japan  in  teaching 
the  making  of  pottery  and  other  works  of  use  and  art,  but  we 
may  well  believe  the  Japanese  reports,  that  assert  that  im- 
mense amounts  of  treasure  were  carried  away  and  that  the 
making  of  the  beautiful  Satsuma  ware  was  an  outcome  of  the 
teaching  of  Korean  artisans. 

This  year  was  also  signalized  by  a  fierce  conflict  between 
the  savage  tribe  of  Hol-cha-on,  north  of  the  Tu-man  River, 
and  the  government  troops  under  Gen.  Song  U-gil.  The  latter 
crossed  the  river  by  night  and  attacked  the  main  settlement 
of  the  tribe  and  utterly  destroyed  it,  and  effectually  broke  up 
the  tribe.  Great  quantities  of  goods  which  had  been  stolen 
from  the  border  settlements  were  also  recovered. 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  events  which  led  up  to  a 
very  painful  period  in  Korean  history.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  king  had  no  heir  by  the  queen  and  had  therefore 
nominated  to  the  throne  his  heir  by  a  concubine,  the  Prince 
Kwang-hfi.  This  was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  bad  instincts, 
corrupt,  selfish,  careless  of  the  pubic  good.     When  therefore 
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the  king,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  was  presented  with 
a  son  by  his  queen,  his  delight  was  as  great  as  was  the 
chagrin  of  the  heir  apparent.  According  to  law  it  was  im- 
possible to  set  aside  the  man  already  nominate,  but  now  that 
the  king  finally  got  the  boy  he  had  been  looking  for  so  long, 
his  feelings  got  the  better  of  his  judgment  and  he  was  bent 
upon  having  the  child  receive  all  the  honors  due  to  the  future 
wearer  of  the  crown.  So  he  sent  out  the  order  that  officials 
should  come  to  the  palace  and  do  obeisance  as  when  an  heir  to 
the  throne  is  born.  This  was  the  most  impolitic  thing  he 
could  have  done,  for  it  aroused  all  the  hatred  there  was  in  the 
Prince  Kwang-hfl.  who  had  for  so  many  years  looked  upon  his 
eventual  occupancy  of  the  throne  as  fully  assured,  and  who 
saw  in  these  demonstrations  of  aflFection  on  the  part  of  the 
king  a  latent  desire  to  change  the  decree  which  had  already 
gone  forth.  If  the  king  really  desired  to  set  aside  that  decree 
he  should  have  sent  to  Nanking  and  had  the  Emperor  do  it, 
but  it  was  not  so  to  be,  and  the  iiifant  toy  entered  the  world 
with  one  deadly  enemy  ranged  against  him.  whose  first  act 
would  be  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  Nor  was  it  the  toy  alone 
who  gained  the  hatred  of  this  prince.  The  queen  herself  became 
the  object  of  his  special  hatred,  and  the  official  who  sent  forth 
the  order  that  honor  should  be  done  to  the  infant 

The  Japanese  kept  urging  their  point,  that  relations  of 
mutual  benefit  be  resumed,  and  kept  protesting  their  good 
intentions  toward  Korea.  The  king  had  just  received  an 
envoy  bringing  gifts  and  a  congratulatory  letter  from  the 
king  of  the  Liu  Kiu  Islands,  in  which  grave  doubts  were  cast 
upon  the  intentions  of  the  Japanese,  and  an  ofiFer  of  assistance 
was  made  in  case  of  another  invasion.  But  the  king  seems 
not  to  have  put  faith  in  these  doubts,  and  replied,  to  the  re- 
iterated request  of  the  Japanese,  that  an  envoy  would  be  sent 
to  Japan,  when  the  men  who  desecrated  the  royal  graves  be- 
yond the  Han  River  should  be  sent  to  the  Korean  Capital  for 
punishment.  The  Japanese  went  home,  but  returned  late  in 
the  fall  bringing  two  men  tound,  whom  they  delivered  over 
as  being  the  ones  demandea.  But  these  were  mere  toys  who 
themselves  urged  the  fact  that  they  were  still  babes  in  arms 
when  the  deeds  of  which  they  were  charged  had  been  com- 
mitted.    The  Prime    Minister  urged   the  king  to  send  them 
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back  to  Jnpan,  but  the  favorite,  Yu,  persuaded  the  king  to 
have  them  beheaded,  after  which  Y<*»  U-gil,  Kyong  SOn  and 
Chung  Ho-gwan  were  sent  as  an  embassy  to  Japan.  Mean- 
while lyeyasu  in  Japan  had  deposed  the  son  of  Hide- 
yoshi  and  usurped  his  place.  So  when  the  embassy  arrived 
in  Japan  they  were  received  with  the  utmost  coldness,  and 
the  usurper  said,  **Who  asked  that  envoys  might  be  ex- 
changed between  Japan  and  Korea  ?  But  now  that  you  are 
here  we  will  receive  you.*'  The  treatment  that  they  received 
was  bad  almost  beyond  description.  As  a  sample  of  the  way 
the  Japanese  baited  them  it  is  related  that  the  Japanese 
brought  a  dish  filled  with  ordure  sprinkled  with  something 
the  color  of  gold-dust,  and  when  the  Koreans  innocently  put 
their  hands  in  the  dish,  supposing  that  it  was  some  form  of 
food,  the  Japanese  had  a  good  laugh  at  their  expense.  The 
Koreans  did  not  appreciate  this  sort  of  practical  joke,  and 
forthwith  returned  to  Korea. 

Late  in  the  autumn  the  aged  king  was  taken  sick  and  all 
knew  that  the  end  was  near.  The  conditions  were  not  pro- 
pitious. The  young  prince  was  only  two  years  old  and 
Prince  Kwang-h*  was  fierce  in  his  resentments  and  jealotis 
of  anj'one  who  should  attempt  to  block  his  path  to  the  throne. 
The  people  were  in  a  very  uneasy  frame  of  mind.  The  king 
had  gone  either  too  far  or  not  far  enough  in  the  advocacy  of 
the  infant  prince,  and  now  he  felt  that  he  was  leaving  the 
child  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  relentless  enemy.  He  there- 
fore called  in  the  Prime  Minister  and  said,  **  Every  thing  looks 
dark  ahead  and  I  am  dying.  I  suppose  the  Prince  Kwang- 
h&  must  become  king?*'  But  the  Prime  Minister  dared  not 
answer  the  question  as  the  king  wanted  it  answered,  and 
hung  back.  By  so  doing  he  sealed  his  own  fate.  There  were 
only  two  things  for  him  to  do,  either  to  boldly  advocate  the 
claims  of  the  child  or  else  boldly  advocate  those  of  Prince 
Kwang-hi.  By  doing  neither  he  made  an  enemy  of  the  one 
and  spoiled  the  chances  of  the  other,  and  thus  signed  his 
own  death  warrant.  As  it  happened.  Prince  Kwang-h&  had 
an  elder  brother,  but  why  he  had  not  been  nominated  to  the 
throne  we  are  not  told.  This  prince,  named  Im-hS,  was  now 
induced  to  make  the  attempt  to  wrest  the  reins  of  power  from 
his  brother  so  as  to  save  the  people  from  what  they  feared  at 
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the  hands  of  Prince  Kwang-ha,  but  the  latter  got  wind  of  the 
plot  and  the  elder  prince  was  summarily  banished,  together 
with  all  his  cc^djutors. 

So  matters  went  on  nntil  one  day  in  early  spring  of  the 
following  year,  t6o8.  when  a  servant  came  from  the  king's 
private  rooms  saying  that  he  was  dying.  All  the  officials 
assembled  at  the  palace.  It  is  said  that  Prince  Kwang- 
h«  had  become  impatient  at  the  tenacity  of  life  shown  by  the 
aged  king  and  had  assisted  nature  in  taking  him  off,  but  this,  we 
may  surmise,  is  rather  a  general  deduction  from  the  character 
of  the  njan  than  a  proved  charge,  and  this  prince  has  so  much 
else  to  answer  for  that  we  may  well  give  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  ^nd  conclude  that  the  king  reached  his  end  by  nat- 
ural causes  alone.  The  assembled  noblemen  sat  in  the  room 
adjoining  the  one  in  which  the  king  lay  dying.  Presently  a 
eunuch  brought  out  a  note  which  read  thus,  **When  I  am  dead 
let  Prince  Kwang-hfi  be  kind  to  the  infant  boy."  When  the 
ministers  had  read  it  they  sent  it  to  the  prince.  Soon  an- 
other note  came  from  the  sick  room,  **To  the  seven  ministers 
of  state  ;  I  am  dying.  I  have  but  one  cause  of  anxiety  ;  the 
boy  is  young  and  I  shall  not  be  here  to  see  him  come  to  man- 
hood. Let  him  be  tenderly  cared  for."  This  was  the  ends. 
The  king  turned  to  the  wall  and  expired. 

Upon  hearing  the  welcome  news  the  Prince  Kwang-hi 
hastened  to  assume  the  position  he  had  coveted  so  long.  His 
first  act  was  to  send  the  Prime  Minister  Yn  Yong-gyOng  into 
iianishment.  Then  he  sent  an  embassy  to  China  to  announce 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  The  Emperor  replied,  '*Why  is 
not  the  elder  son.  Prince  Im-b6,  made  king?"  and  sent  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  Prince  Im  was  brought 
from  Kyo-dong  Island  to  which  place  he  had  been  bduished. 
One  of  the  creatures  of  the  newly  crowned  king  advised  that 
the  head  only  of  Prince  Im  be  brought,  but  the  aged  Yi  Hang- 
bok  opposed  it  so  strongly  that  the  king  dare  not  follow  his  in- 
clination ;  but  when  Prince  Im  was  brought  he  was  *'made 
up"  for  the  CKxrasion.  He  was  unkerapt  and  filthy,  bis  clothes 
were  in  rags  and  the  very  sight  of  him  decided  the  nn.sospicious 
commissioner  and  he  ordered  the  wretdied  man  to  be  sent 
back  to  his  place  of  banishment  at  once.  For  fear  of  further 
complications  and  to  satisfy  his  vengeful  nature,  the  king  seat 
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a  secret  messenger  to  the  prefect  of  Kyo-dong  and  had  Prince 
Im  poisoned  in  prison.  He  next  proceeded  to  kill  the  banish- 
ed Prime  Minister,  and  then  had  his  body  bronjijht  to  the 
center  of  the  capital  and  cnt  in  half  lengthwise. 

The  Japanese  had  for  several  years  been  pressing  for  the 
resumption  of  the  old-time  relations,  half  diplomatic  and  half 
commercial,  which  had  been  carried  on  through  the  southerti 
port  of  Fusan.  Now  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Kwang-hrt. 
con.sent  was  gained  and  Yi  Chi-wan  for  Korea  and  Genshoand 
Yoshinao  for  Japan  met  and  worked  out  a  plan  for  a  treaty. 
The  Japanese  insi.sted  that  all  three  of  the  port.**  which 
had  formerly  been  open  should  agaii*  be  opened,  but  this  was 
peremptorily  refused  and  only  Fusan  was  opened.  The  num- 
ber of  boats  that  could  come  annually  was  reduced  to  twenty. 
Great  diplomatic  agents  from  the  Shogun  were  allowed  to  stay 
in  KoVea  one  hundred  and  ten  days.  The  agents  from  any 
daimyo  of  Japan  could  stay  eighcy-five  days  and  .'Special  agents 
could  stay  fifty-five  days.  The  strictness  with  whidh  the  Ko^- 
reans  tx)uud  down  the  Japanese  as  to  nmniber  of  ships  and 
men  and  length  of  stay,  and  the  refusal  to  open  thre^  ports, 
show  that  Korea  was  doing  this  all  more  as  a  favor  Ihan  by 
demand,  and  history  shows  that  at  any  time  she  felt  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  support  from  them.  The  amount  of  rice  and 
other  food  that  Korea  granted  was  hardly  more  than  enough 
to  stjppoTt  the  embassy  when  it  came. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  king  was  the  son  of  a  con^ 
cubine  and  not  Of  the  qtteen.  He  now  Went  to  work  to  de- 
pose the  queen  and  set  up  his  mother,  though  now  dead,  as 
real  queen.  He  gave  his  mother  the  posthumous  title  of 
Kong-song  Wang-ho  and  sent  the  deposed  queen  into  semi- 
banishment  to  the  Myung-ye  Palace  in  Chong-dong,  where  the 
king  now  resides.  This  act  was  looked  upon  as  utterly  unfili- 
al  and  godless  by  the  officials,  and  they  almost  unanimously 
censured  his  harsh  treatment  of  this  woman. 

The  next  three  years  were  spent  in  killing  off  all  who  had 
been  specially  favored  under  the  last  king,  excepting  the  ven- 
erable Yi  Hang-bok,  who  stood  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
peiople  that  even  the  wicked  king  did  not  dare  to  lay  handd 
upon  him.  One  method  of  getting  rid  of  objectionable  people 
was  to  promise  release  to  some  criminal  if  he  would  swear  ihaC 
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he  had  heard  the  men  conspirinji^  against  the  king ;  but  the 
king's  thirst  for  blood  could  not  be  quenched  so  long  as  the 
young  prince  was  living.  The  latter  was  now  six  or  seven 
years  old.  No  one  dared  to  make  a  move  against  him  openly, 
but  the  officials  knew  that  if  they  wanted  to  become  favorites 
with  the  king  it  could  be  done  only  by  suggesting  some  plan 
whereby  the  boy  could  be  killed  without  bringing  on  a  gener- 
al insurrection.  It  was  accomplished  as  follows.  Pak  Hung- 
sn,  a  well-known  resident  of  Yfi-ju  became  a  highwayman. 
He  was  captured  and  taken  to  Seoul  for  trial.  After  he  had 
been  condemned,  Yi  I  ch*um  the  court  favorite  sent  to  him  in 
prison  and  said,  **You  are  to  die  to-morrow,  but  if  you  will  de- 
clare that  you  and  several  other  men  have  conspired  to  depose 
the  king  and  place  the  young  prince  on  the  throne  you  will 
not  only  be  released  but  rewarded  as  well.*'  When  therefore 
the  king  received  the  written  confession  of  the  wretch  he 
feigned  surprise  but  instantly  caught  and  executed  the  prin- 
cipals named.  His  satellites  also  urged  that  he  must  kill  the 
young  prince  and  his  mother,  for  they  must  surely  be  privy 
to  the  plot.  And  her  father  too  must  be  beheaded*  The  king 
did  not  dare  to  go  to  these  lengths  all  at  once,  but  he  began 
by  beheading  the  queen's  father,  and  banishing  the  boy  to 
Kang-wha.  When  the  men  came  to  take  him  he  hid  beneath 
his  mother's  skirt  but  the  brutal  captors  pushed  her  over  and 
dragged  the  lad  away.  These  acts  enraged  the  people  almost 
beyond  endurance  and  memorials  poured  in  upon  the  king 
from  people  who  preferred  death  itself  to  permitting  such  acts 
to  go  unchallenged.  The  king  however  answered  them  one 
and  all  by  killing  the  writers  or  stripping  them  of  rank  and 
banishing  them. 

As  the  boy  had  been  separated  from  his  mother  and  ban- 
ished to  Kang-wha>  he  could  be  dealt  with  at  pleasure. 
His  death  would  remain  unknown  for  a  time,  and  the  matter 
would  pass  by  unnoticed.  So  in  the  following  year,  at  the 
instigation  of  Yi  I-ch*Cm,  the  magistrate  of  Kang  wha  put  the 
boy  in  a  small  room,  built  a  roaring  fire  under  it  and  suffocat- 
ed him.  an  extreme  of  barbarity  >vhich  the  world  can  hardly 
parallel.  The  news  soon  spread  among  the  officials.  Scores 
of  meuiortnls  poured  in  upon  the  king  who  answered  them  as 
before  by  banishment  and  death. 
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Chapter  IV. 

The  king  insulted  . .  .the  "Mulberry  Palace" .  .  .plot  against  the  Queen 
Dowager. . .  ,her  indictment  .  she  is  degraded  . .  .inception  of  the 
Manchu  power. . .  .China  summons  Korea  to  her  aid troops  des- 
patched ....  first  battle  with  the  Manchus  . . .  Korean  treachery  . . . 
Koreans  make  friends  with  the  Manchus. . .  .the  Manchu  court  . .  .a 

Manchu  letter  to  the  king  . .  .its  answer ....  Manchu   rejoinder 

message  to  Nanking Chinese  refugees a   Korean   renegade 

. . .  .the  Queen  intercedes  for  China  . .  .Chinese  victory. . . . Manchu 

cruelty offices  sold  ...plot  against  the  king   ...  king  dethroned 

.. Queen  Dowager  reinstated  ...reforms  ...a  thorough  cleaning 
out. 

With  the  opening  of  the  year  1615  the  king  further  re- 
vealed his  hatred  of  the  depo.sed  and  degraded  queen  by 
publishing  broadcast  the  statement  that  she  had  gone  to  the 
grave  of  his  mother  and  there,  by  practicing  sorcery  against 
him,  had  tried  to  bring  evil  upon  him.  This  also  brought  out 
a  loud  protest  from  all  honest  men,  and  banishment  followed. 
Even  the  children  on  the  street  spoke  insultingly  of  the  tyrant 
saying  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  imps  at  the  MyQng-ye  Palace, 
but  had  let  his  mother  stay  there  with  them  though  he  him- 
self would  not  go  near  the  place.  The  king  feared  ever3'one 
that  was  honest  and  upright  even  though  they  had  nothing 
to  say.  His  own  cousin.  Prince  Neung-ch'ang,  whose  young- 
er brother  afterward  became  king,  was  a  perfectly  peaceable 
and  harmless  man.  but  the  kiug  feared  him  and  could  not 
rest  satisfied  until  he  had  gotten  his  satellites  to  accuse  him 
of  sedition  and  had  sufiFocated  him  in  a  heated  chamber  on 
Kyo-dong  Island.  About  this  time  a  monk,  named  Seuug-ji; 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  superstitious  king  and  induced 
him  to  build  the  In-gyung  Palace  which  is  commonly  known 
among  foreigners  as  the  **Mulberry  Palace.'*  To  do  this, 
thousands  of  the  houses  of  the  common  people  were  razed  and 
heavy  taxes  were  levied  throughout  the  country ;  and  yet 
there  was  not  enough  money.  So  the  king  began  to  sell  the 
public  offices.  Some  were  paid  for  in  gold,  others  in  silver, 
others  in   iron,  and  still  others  in  wood,  stone  or  salt.     The 
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people  derisively  called  it  the  O-huftg,  referring  to  the  •'Five 
Rules  of  Conduct'*  of  the  Confucian  Code.  The  boys  also 
made  up  a  popular  song  which  ran  as  follows,  "Did  you  give 
gold,  or  silver,  or  wood  for  yours?"  and  they  put  the  officials 
to  shame  by  shouting  it  at  them  as  they  passed  along  the 
street. 

Yi  I-ch*um,  the  favorite,  could  not  rest  until  he  had  car- 
ried out  his  master's  wish  and  had  invented  some  way  to  de- 
str(»y  the  degraded  Queen.    Finding  no  other  way  to  accomplish 
this,  he  at  last  desceixied  to  the  following  trick.     He  instruct- 
ed a  man  named  Hu  Kyun  to  write  a  letter  to  the  imprisoned 
queen  purporting  to  be  from  some  party  in  the  country,  pro- 
posing a  scheme   for  deposing   the  king.     This   letter   was 
thrown  over  the  wall  of  the  queen's  enclosure  and  there  found 
by  the  servants  of  the  crafty  plotter.     The  king  w.is  ready  to 
believe  anything  against  her  and  this  letter  fanned  his  hatred 
into  flame.     Yi  I-ch'Qm  followed  it  up  by  joining  with  scores 
of  others  in  memorials  urging  the  king  to  put  to  death  the 
hated  Queen  Dowager.     The  Prime  Minister,  Keui  Cha-h5n. 
stood  in  the  way,  however,  and  it  became  necessary  to  banish 
him  to  the  far  north.     In  the  eleventh  moou  the  king  finally 
decided  to  drive  the  woman  from  Seoul,  and  made  all  the  of- 
ficials give  their  opinion  about  it  in  writing.     Nine  hundred 
and  thirty  officials  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  king's 
relatives  advised  to  do  so,   but  the  aged  Yi  Hang-bok  with 
eight  others  utterly  refused  their  sanction  of  the  iniquitous 
plan ;  and  so  these  nine  men.  the  last  of  those   upright  men 
who  had  stood  about  the  late  king,  were  sent  into  banishment. 
The  year  thus  closed  in  gloom  and  the  new  one  opened 
with  a  memorial  from  the  Prime  Minister  Han  Hyo-san  enuto- 
erating   ten   charges   against   the  Queen  Dowager;  (i)  that 
she  had  had  the  officials  do  obeisance  to  the  young  prince  al- 
though the  successor  to  the  throne  had  already  been  appoint- 
ed ;  (2)  when  the  king  was  dying  she  asked  him  to  set  aside 
Prince  Kwang-h&  in  favor  of  the  young  prince  ;  (3)  she  pre- 
vented, as  long  as  pK>ssible,  the  king  from  handing  over  the 
scepter  to  Prince  Kwang-hft;  (4)  she  wrote  the  letters  purport- 
ing to  be  from  the  dying  king  asking  that  the  young  prince 
be  carefully  nurtured  ;  (5)  she  instigated  her  father  to  conspire 
against  the  king  :  (6)  she  sacrificed  in  the  palace  and  prayed 
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for  the  death  of  Prince  Kwauj2:-h4;  (7)  she  prayed  for  the  same 
at  the  grave  of  his  mother  ;  (8)  she  corresponded  with  outside 
parties  with  a  view  to  raising  an  insurrection;  (9)  she  sent  to 
the  Emperor  asking  to  havfe  Prince  Kwang-hft  set  aside,  (10)* 
she  sent  to  Japan  asking  that  an  army  be  sent  to  overthrow 
the  government. 

The  king  feigned  to  be  very  loath  to  believe  all  these 
charges  and  to  act  upon  them  ;  be  called  heaven  to  witness 
that  the  very  thought  of  it  was  terrible  to  him  and  averred 
that  he  would  rather  be  banished  to  some  distant  shore  than 
even  to  mention  such  a  thing.  But  after  a  great  deal  of  urg> 
ing  he  was  prevailed  upon,  aud  said  he  could' no  longer  be 
deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  his  subjects  and  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  So  he  took  away  her  title  of  Tfi-bi-and  decreed  that 
she  should  be  called  SQ-gung  **West  Palace/' aud  that  she 
should  receive  no  part  of  the  government  revenue,  that  officials 
should  no  more  do  homage  to  her,  that  her  marriage  certifi- 
cate be  burned  and  that  all  her  wedding  garments  be  taken 
from  her.  He  determined  also  that  in  the  event  of  her  death 
no  one  should  assume  mourning,  that  her  name  should  be  in- 
scribed in  no  ancestral  temple,  and  that  she  should  be  shut 
up  in  her  own  apartments  and  strictly  guarded. 

And  now  there  appeared  in  the  northwest  a  cloud  which 
was  destined  to  overspread  the  whole  of  Korea,  and  China  as 
well.  Norach'i  was  chief  of  the  Mauchu  tribes.  He  was  from 
the  wild  tribe  of  Kon-ju  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  broken 
up  by  a  Korean  military  expedition.  His  grandfather's  name 
was  Kyu-sang  aud  his  father's  name  was  Hapsiri.  These  had 
both  been  put  to  death  by  a  Chinese  general^  A«t*d,  and  to  the 
unquenchable  hatred  caused  by  this  must  be  ascribed  the  ter- 
rible reprisals  the  young  Norach*i  made  on  China,  where  his 
descendants  occupy  the  imperial  throne  to  this  day.  At  the 
time  of  his  father's  death  he  had  fled  eastward  beyond  the 
reach  of  China's  arm  but  gradually  gaining  power  he  crept 
slowly  westward  again  until  he  had  a  footing  on  the  great 
Mancbu  plains.  But  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  carry  out  his 
plans  against  China,  and  when  the  Mongol,  Hapuigeukosip, 
entered  the  great  wall  and  overthrew  the  Chinese  general  Yu 
Pu,  Norach'i  caught  him  aud  sent  his  head  to  Nanking,  The 
Emperor  was  pleased  at  this  and  gave  him  the  rank  of  **Dra- 
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gou  Tiger  General."  Having  thus  disarmed  suspicion,  the 
hardy  northman  began  gathering  and  training  trcx)ps  until 
there  stood  about  him  lo.ooo  skillful  archers.  Some  years 
*  before  this  he  had  killed  his  younger  brother  for  fear  of  com- 
plications and  now  in  the  year  of  the  events  of  which  we  are 
writing  he  had  overcome  the  three  great  Chinese  generals  Yi 
Yong-bang»  Chang  Seung-yun  and  Yang  Yo-gwi.  The  rul- 
ing dynasty  of  the  Ming  in  China  became  well  aware  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  and  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  square 
themselves  for  a  desperate  fight  with  the  great  Manchu  lead- 
er The  first  act  of  the  Emperor  was  to  send  a  summons  to 
the  King  of  Korea  ordering  him  to  send  generals  and  troops 
at  once  to  join  the  Chinese  forces  against  Norach'i.  The  king 
responded  by  sending  a  man  to  find  out  the  exact  state  of  af- 
fairs, whether  China  was  weak  or  strong  and  whether  it 
would  pay  to  help  her  in  the  coming  struggle.  This  was  pay- 
ing China  back  in  kind  for  her  delay  in  sending  aid  when  the 
Japanese  invaded  the  peninsula,  but  Korea  was  thoroughly 
loyal  to  the  Ming  power.  She  may  be  criticised  in  many  ways 
but  there  was  never  shown  a  deeper  loyalty  or  devotion  than 
Korea  showed  the  Mings  during  the  years  of  struggle  against 
the  Manchus,  a  devotion  that  always  worked  against  her  own 
selfish  interests. 

The  Chinese  general  Yang  Ho  sent  back  to  the  king  and 
said,  *'When  we  ask  for  aid  do  yon  merely  send  a  spy  to  find 
out  how  matters  stand?  This  war  is  as  much  in  your  interests  as 
ours,  so  you  had  best  send  an  armj'  at  once  to  form  a  junction 
with  us  in  Liao-tung."  However  little  stomach  the  king  had 
for  the  war  this  appeal  was  too  strong  to  be  set  aside.  Even 
this  base  king  could  not  overlook  the  tremendous  obligation 
under  which  Korea  lay  on  account  of  aid  rendered  by  China 
against  the  Japanese.  He  therefore  appointed  generals  Kang 
Hong-rip  and  Kim  Ky6ng-?G  as  first  and  second  in  command 
and  under  them  three  other  generals,  ChDng  Ho-su,  Yi  Chung- 
nani  and  Chung  Eung-jnng.  These  men  were  put  in  com- 
mand of  20,000  troops  drawn  from  the  five  provinces  of 
P'y-uiig-an,Ham-gyung,  KyQng-keui,Ch'ung-ch'Qng  and  Chul- 
la,  and  they  were  ordered  to  the  northern  border.  This  was 
toward  the  close  of  the  year,  but  before  its  end  the  Chinese 
sent  a  messenger  to  hurry  forward  the  Korean  troops,  as  it 
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was  intended  to  make  a  grand  demonstration  with  the  opening 
of  the  new  year. 

In  the  first  month  of  1619  the  troops  went  forward  to  the 
seat  of  war.     It  was  in  the  middle  of  winter  and  most  of  the 
soldiers  were  going  from  a  comparatively  warm  climate  into 
the  rigors  of  a  serai -arctic  region.     The  Chinese  Gen.  Yang 
Ho  was  advancing  upon  the  Manchu  position  by  four  difiFerent 
roads.    The  whole  army  rendezvoused  at  Sim-ha  in  Liao-tung 
not  far  from  the  Korean  border  town  of  Eui-ju.     The  com- 
bined forces  were  led  by  four  generals,  Yang  Ho,  Yu  ChQng, 
Kyo  Il-geui  and  the  Korean  Kang  Hong-rip.   Meeting  a  small 
body  of  five  hundred  Manchu  troops  they  drove  them  back  in- 
to the  hills  with  considerable  .slaughter,  and  fondly  supposed 
that  all  the  Manchus  could  be  put  to  flight  as  easily.     In  this 
preliminary  skirmish  the  Koreans  took  a  leading  part,  and  one 
general   was  killed   and  another   was  wounded  in  the  hand. 
The  next  day  the  whole  force  advanced  to  a  place  called  Pu- 
go.     The  right  and  left  flanks  of  the  army  were  composed  of 
Chinese  and  the  center  was  held  by  Gen.  Kang  Hong-rip  with 
his  Korean  troops.     Suddenly,  almost  without  warning,  ten 
thousand  Manchu  horsemen  swept  down  upon  the  right  flank. 
The  impetuosity  of  the  charge  carried  everything  before  it, 
and  almost  instantly  the  whole  right  wing  was  thrown  into 
confusion  and  took  to  precipitate  flight,  in  which  both  Gen. 
Yu  Ch  ung  and  Gen.  Yang  Ho  were  killed.  Then  the  Manchu 
chief  Kwi  Yi5ng-ga  with  30,000  men  came  across  the  Ka-hap 
Pass  and  fell  upon  the  left  flank,  and  that  too  was  routed  in 
short  order.     The  center  under  Gen.  Kang  had  not  yet  been 
attacked  and  stood  unmoved  by,  and  not  unlikely  unconscious 
of,  the  terrible  destruction  being  meted  out  to  their  allies  to  the 
right  and  left.     Now,  Gen.  Kang  had  been  instructed  by  the 
king  to  watch  the  turn  of  events  and  if  the  Chinese  could  not 
hold  their  own  to  go  over  to  the  Manchus  and  make  friends 
with  them.     This  indeed  does  not  look  much  like  loyal tj'  to 
China,    but  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  -^re  dealing  now 
not  with  the  Korean  sentiment  as  a  whole  but  with  the  wretch 
whd  occupied  the  throne  at  the  moment,  and  who  had   no 
more  real  loyalty  toward  China  than  he  had  love  for  his  own 
country. 

Gen.  Kang  followed  his  instructions  and  sent  to  the  Man- 
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chu  leader  and  said,  *'We  are  not  enemies.  There  is  no  cause 
for  hostilities  between  us.  We  have  been  forced  into  this  un- 
pleasant position  a^inst  our  wills.  As  the  Chinese  showed 
us  favors  during  the  Japanese  invasion  we  have  had  to  make 
some  show  of  interest  in  order  to  reciprocate  the  favor,  but  as 
things  have  turned  out  we  should  be  glad  to  make  friends 
with  you." 

The  Manchu  chieftain  was  willing  enough  to  come  to  this 
agreement  and  so  the  whole  Korean  contingent  went  over  en 
masse  to  the  Manchus.  Gen.  Yang  was  brought  before  Nor- 
ach'i  to  make  his  obeisance.  That  powerful  man  was  seated 
upon  a  throne,  clothed  in  yellow  silk,  and  on  either  side  were 
many  young  women  with  jewelled  pendants  in  their  ears. 
Gen.  Kang  was  told  to  stand  some  distance  away  and  bow, 
but  he  said  that  in  his  own  country  his  rank  was  suflSciently 
high  to  warrant  a  nearer  approach.  So  he  was  led  nearer. 
He  then  made  only  a  slight  genuflection.  This  did  not  please 
the  choleric  Norach*i  and  the  general  was  compelled  to  make 
a  proper  obeisance.  Gen.  Kim  Kyong-su  likewise  went  through 
this  humiliating  ceremony. 

It  appears  that  Gen.  Kang  had  decided  that  it  was  to  his 
interests  to  join  himself  permanently  to  the  Manchus,  for 
when  soon  after  this  Gen.  Kim  tried  to  despatch  a  letter  to 
the  king,  giving  a  carefully  detailed  account  of  the  Manchus 
and  their  strength,  the  letter  was  intercepted  by  Gen.  Kang 
who  gave  it  to  Norach'i  and  advised  that  Gen.  Kim  be  killed. 
This  was  immediately  done. 

Three  months  later  the  Manchu  chief  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Korean  king,  couched  in  the  following  terms,  "f  have  seven 
causes  for  hating  the  Ming  dynasty  and  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  keep  my  hands  off  them.  Now  you  and  I  are  not 
enemies.  To  be  sure  you  have  injured  us  more  or  less  in  the 
past,  but  we  will  waive  all  that.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
you  however  to  break  off  all  connection  with  China  aod  stop 
aiding  her  in  any  way.'*  Gen.  Kang  also  wrote  at  the  same 
time  saying,  **The  Manchus  are  training  all  their  youth  to 
war,  and  soon  they  will  have  the  whole  of  Liao^tnng.'^ 
When  the  king  received  these  letters  he  referred  them  to  the 
governor  of  P'ydng-an  Province  to  answer.  The  answer  ran 
as  follows,  **For  two   hundred  years   both  you  and   we   have 
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been  the  subjects  of  the  Ming  power  and  now  that  trouble 
has  arisen  between  you  and  the  authorities  at  Nanking  it  will 
be  bad  for  you  ard  us  as  well.  China  is  like  a  parent  to  ns 
and  how  can  we  refuse  to  aid  her?  We  cannot  listen  to  your 
demand  and  abstain  from  helping  her.  If  you  will  make 
peace  with  us  and  clearly  define  our  boundaries  and  abstain 
from  conquest,  China  will  not  be  only  glad  but  will  reward  us 
both  with  gifts."  Tothisthe  Manchu  replied,  **If  you  think 
that  China  will  give  presents  you  have  been  grievously  de- 
ceived by  her.  They  are  all  liars  and  cheats  and  I  hate  them. 
Put  away  this  idea  and  stand  shoulder  to  .shoulder  with  us. 
We  must  take  an  oath  and  sacrifice  a  white  horse  to  heaven 
and  a  black  bullock  to  the  earth.  After  that  I  will  }>end  back 
all  your  generals  and  soldiers.  Let  there  be  no  more  weapons 
used  between  us,  but  only  horse-whips.*'  This  latter  refers 
to  friendly  intercourse  by  means  of  horses.  Gen.  Kang  also 
wrote,  '*Norach*i  has  takan  Puk-kwan  and  Gen.  Kim  T*ft- 
stik  is  dead.  Pftk  Yang-go  has  surrendered.  Norach'i  has 
joined  the  Mongol  forces  to  his  own  and  is  advancing  on  Yo- 
gwang.  His  two  sons  Mangoda  and  Hongtasi  advise  him  to 
first  seize  Liao-tung.  Kvery  day  there  are  long  debates  to  dis- 
cuss whether  it  were  better  to  strike  Liao-tung  or  Korea  first. 
This  is  a  secret  but  I  am  sure  of  what  I  say.  They  are  mak- 
ing great  numbers  of  ladders  and  I  am  sure  they  are  intend- 
ind  to  invade  Korea  first." 

This  letter  troubled  the  King,  for  it  interfered  with  his 
own  personal  comfort.  So  he  .sent  a  swift  messenger  to 
Nanking  begging  the  Emperor  to  send  a  large  force  to  "guard 
your  .ea.stern  territory"  which  meant  that  the  king  wanted 
China  to  stand  between  him  and  this  Manchurian  scourge. 

The  relatives  of  Gen.  Kang  were  kept  informed  by  him 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  north,  and  they  sent  large  sums 
of  mone}-  to  Norach'i  to  buy  him  off  and  prevent  him  from  in- 
vading Korea  ;  and  it  may  be  that  it  was  this,  at  least  in  part,, 
that  delayed  it  for  some  time.  The  king's  messengers  found 
the  road  to  Nanking  blocked  by  the  Manchus  and  so  had  to 
turn  back.  The  king  thereupon  sent  envoys  one  after  an- 
other by  boat,  but  a.-,  the  Koreans  were  poor  sailors,  they  fail- 
ed to  land  at  the  right  place  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Manchus  or  were  wrecked  by  storms. 
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The  Manclins  now.  in  1621.  held  the  whole  of  Liao-tung 
and  the  Chinese  residents  were  tieeing^  in  all  directions. 
Thousands  of  them  crossed  into  Korea  and  many  crossed  over 
to  the  islands  of  Ok-kan^  and  In-san  near  the  month  of  the 
Yaln  River  and  there,  hnddled  tog^ether  in  wretchedness  and 
want,  bewailed  their  pitiable  condition. 

The  prefect  cf  Eni-jn  implored  the  king  to  forward  troops 
to  hold  the  .Manchus  in  check  and  the  Chinese  Gen.  Wang 
wrote  the  king  demanding  a  contingent  of  Korean  troops  to 
oppose  thv  wild  horde  that  threatened  the  Ming  power.  But 
the  king  was  utterly  incompetent,  and  all  Seoul  was  in  a  fer- 
ment. The  king  thought  only  of  himself,  and  looked  to  it 
that  a  comfortable  place  was  arranged  for  him  on  the  island 
of  Kang-wha,  in  case  it  should  become  necessary  for  him  to 
leave  Seoul.  In  the  early  summer  a  Korean  named  Yi  Yong- 
bang.  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Manchus  body  and  .soul,  and 
had  become  son-in-law  to  Norach'i,  took  a  body  of  Mancliu 
cavalry,  crossed  over  to  the  island-^  of  Ok-kang  and  In-san 
and  massacred  all  the  Chinese  refugees  he  could  lay  hands  on. 
This  again  struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  king,  and  it  threw 
Seoul  into  a  fever  of  excitement.  The  king  collected  nine 
thousand  troops  from  the  southern  provinces  and  stationed 
them  at  Su-wOn,  but  there  was  no  one  whom  he  could  appoint 
general-in-chief  :  so  he  had  to  recall  from  banishment  Han 
Chun-gyuni  and  confer  this  honor  upon  him.  Han  Myung-yun 
was  made  second  in  command.  He  was  a  man  of  low  extrac- 
tion but  had  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  fame  in  the  Jap- 
anese invasion. 

In  the  following  year,  1622.  the  Manchus  entered  China 
and  were  everywhere  victorious.  They  wanted  to  make  a 
treaty  with  Korea,  but  the  king  could  decide  neither  one  way 
nor  the  other.  His  eiivovs  had  not  reached  China  and  he  had 
no  word  from  the  Emperor,  The  queen  memorialized  the  king 
in  the  native  script  and  said,  * 'Those  northern  savages  want 
to  make  peace  with  us,  not  because  of  any  feeling  of  friend- 
ship for  us  but  because  they  think  they  cannot  handle  China 
and  Korea  both  at  once.  So  they  do  this  to  keep  us  quiet  until 
they  finish  with  China.  The  king  should  make  up  his  mind 
one  way  or  the  other  and  act.  Think  of  what  the  Chinese 
did    for    us   during  the  late  invasion  I     We  were  on  the  very 
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edge  of  destruction  and  they  succored  us.  Both  king  and 
people  should  be  of  one  mind  and  hasten  to  send  soldiers  to 
oppose  this  common  enemy.  Even  if  we  do  not  succeed  we 
shall  have  clear  consciences,  for  we  shall  know  that  we  have 
done  what  we  could  to  aid  China  in  the  hour  of  her  distress." 
In  the  third  moon  a  letter  arrived  from  the  Manchu  headquar- 
ters which  read  as  follows.  **You  say  that  you  are  the  child 
and  China  is  the  parent.  Well,  I  am  now  striking  your  parent, 
but  you  seem  not  to  be  able  to  help  her.  There  is  no  use  in 
trying  to  do  so."  In  answer  to  this  grim  pleasantry  the 
craven  king  sent  an  envoy  with  gifts  to  the  Manchu  camp, 
but  the  gifts  and  envoy  were  both  spurned  with  insults. 

The  Chinese  general  Mo  Mun-nyflng  fled  from  Liao-tung 
by  boat  and  landed  at  Yong-ch'un  in  Korea.  Finding  there 
many  Chinese  fugitives,  and  among  them  not  a  few  soldiers, 
he  organized  a  little  army  and  marched  against  the  Manchus. 
In  bis  first  fight  he  was  quite  successful,  coming  from  the 
field  with  the  head  of  the  Mauchu  general,  T'ung  Yang-jong. 
He  then  made  his  headquarters  at  Ch'Ql-san.  With  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  the  Manchus  crossed  the  Ya-lu  in  force  and 
he  was  outnumbered  and  had  to  flee.  He  sent  a  letter  to  the 
king  saying,  "I  am  now  here  in  your  territory  with  a  small 
force,  let  us  unite  and  drive  back  this  Munchu  horde.  But 
nothing  came  of  it. 

The  Manchus  were  exceedingly  cruel  toward  their  cap- 
tives. Having  collected  a  large  number  they  made  them  sit 
down  in  rows  and  then  the  Manchu  braves  went  along  the 
line  and  shot  arrows  into  their  victims.  If  the  wound  was 
not  instantly  mortal  the  victim  was  compelled  to  pluck  out 
the  arrow  with  bis  own  hands  and  give  it  back  to  his  execu- 
tioner. 

Meanwhile  Korea  was  going  from  bad  to  worse.  For 
many  years  all  ofiBcial  positions  had  been  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Governors  and  generals  paid  30,000  cash,  prefects 
20,000  and  clerks  paid  3,000.  No  ofl&ce  could  be  procured 
without  an  immediate  cash  payment.  The  price  put  upon  the 
oflSce  of  Prime  Minister  was  so  great  that  for  many  years  no 
one  could  afford  to  take  it,  and  so  the  place  remained  vacant, 
perhaps  to  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The  king  was  ruled  by 
a  favorite  concubine  and  she  made  use  of  her  power  to  enrich 
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her  relatives  and  those  attached  to  her.  She  and  other  con- 
cubines sent  men  to  the  country  to  peddle  oflSces.  Half  the 
money  they  kept  themselves  and  the  other  half  went  to  the 
pockets  of  the  concubines.  Such  was  the  desperate  condition 
of  afiFairs  when  the  year  1622  came  in  ;  and  we  must  now  re- 
cord the  downfall  of  this  wretehed  parody  of  a  king. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Yi  Kwi  had  desired  for  a  long  time 
to  6nd  some  way  of  ridding  the  land  of  the  desperate  tyrant, 
and  at  last  he  found  five  men  who  were  willing  to  engage  with 
him  in  the  good  cause.  They  were  Sim  Kyong-jin,  Sim  Keui- 
wun,  Kim  Cha-jQm,  Choe  MyOng-gil,  Kim  Nyu.  After  think- 
ing the  matter  over  and  discussing  it,  they  decided  that  if 
their  plan  succeeded  they  would  put  on  the  throne  the  grand- 
son of  Siin-jo  Tfi-wang.  Kim  Nyu  w.is  made  the  leader  in 
this  plot.  Collecting  money  they  fitted  out  a  small  but  select 
body  of  soldiers  and  put  Gen.  Yi  Heung-ip  at  their  head,  and 
the  day  for  the  event  was  set.  But  one  of  the  men  connected 
with  the  plot  turned  traitor  and  told  the  king  the  whole  plan. 
The  conspirators  learned  of  it  immediately  and  decided  to  car- 
ry out  their  program  in  spite  of  all.  As  it  happened,  the  king 
was  in  a  drunken  carouse  at  the  time  this  interesting  bit  of 
information  was  given  him  and  he  forgot  all  about  it.  That 
very  night  the  band  of  conspirators  met  at  the  appointed  ren- 
dezvous beyond  the  Peking  Pass.  But  there  was  trouble, 
because  some  soldiers  who  were  expected  from  Chang-dan  had 
not  yet  arrived  ;  so  a  swift  messenger  was  sent  to  find  them. 
They  were  met  twenty  //  out  and  hurried  forward.  Yi  Kwal, 
with  several  other  generals,  went  to  meet  these  troops  beyond 
the  pass  and  lead  them  into  the  city.  They  found  several 
hundred  soldiers  ready  for  the  enterprise  ;  but  a  man  named 
Chang  Yn  came  in  haste  from  the  city  and  said,  ''The  king  has 
been  told.  The  government  troops  are  coming  out  to  seize 
us,'*  Yi  Kwi  seized  Yi  Kwal  by  the  hand  and  said,  **Kim  Nyu 
who  was  to  lead  us  has  not  arrived  and  you  must  be  oar 
leader.**  So  he  consented.  He  gave  each  soldier  a  piece  of 
paper  to  fasten  to  the  back  of  his  collar  so  that  they  would  be 
able  to  recognize  each  other  and  not  be  thrown  into  confu- 
sion. At  the  last  moment  Kim  Nyu  arrived  and  then  there 
was  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Yi  Kwal  as  to  the  leadership  ; 
but  as  day  was  about  to  dawn  they  let  Kim  Nyu  take  charge. 
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Note  on  Ch*oe  Ch4-wun. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Korea  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  we  find  two  very  interesting  and 
v^aluable  papers.  One  by  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Jones,  Ph.D.,  on 
Ch*oe  Ch*i-wOn,  and  the  other  by  Rev.  C.  T.  Collyer  on 
Ginseng.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  probably  the  best 
authorities  on  these  subjects.  The  article  on  Ch*oe  Chi-wiin, 
the  great  soldier  and  scholar  of  Ancient  Silla,  introduces  us 
in  a  charming  manner  to  th^t  distinguished  personage  and 
gives  us  a  picture  of  his  times  and  his  work  that  are  well 
worthy  of  preservation.  A  few  stray  items  have  come  to  our 
notice  regarding  the  great  Ch'oe  Chi-wun,  which  may  not  be 
without  interest  in  this  connection. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  in  connection  with  Ch*oeCh'i-wun, 
whose  style  was  Ko-nn  (flt^),  to  know  that  after  the  expedi- 
tion into  western  China,  SQ-ju  (H^mi,  to  chastise  the  recalci- 
trant POn-yi  (|p5^),  he  made  a  journey  into  Annam.  On 
his  way  thither  he  visited  a  country  lying  between  Tong-king 
and  Kyo-ji  (^J^:).  It  was  a  people  living  among  mountains, 
their  twelve  important  centers  being,  according  to  Ch'oe  Ch*i- 
wnn's  own  description,  Pang-whan(lfi!|f ),  Yon-fl  f  f^^),  Yuk- 
Chang  (j^g),  Yang-mu  m^).  An  (^),  So  (^),  Mu  (g^V 
U-rim  ($:HC).  Keui-mi  (jg.^),  Nam-myHng  (?^*r5?).  vSu-hyul 
(SM^)'  This  visit  was  made  during  the  reign  of  the  fourth 
king  of  Kyo-ji. 

Ch'oe  Ch'i-wtin  describes  a  wide  stretch  of  country  south 
of  China,  in    the   following   manner:     "The  eastern  part  of 
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this  land  lies  along  the  South  China  Sea  to  the  South  of  Tong- 
king,  four  hundred  li.  The  middle  part  is  among  high  raoun  - 
tains  which  stretch  a  thousand  //  from  north  to  south.  Among 
these  mountains  there  are  six  tribes  occupying  twenty-one 
strongholds.  In  the  northwest  is  the  YQ-guk;  (^B),  or 
'*Woman*s  Kingdom,"  so  called  because  it  is  governed  by  a 
woman.*  To  the  southwest  is  Ch6-p*a  Tfi-sik-kuk  (gg^;^ 
^S)-t  The  people  live  in  booths  without  kang  floors  and 
without  any  kitchen.  They  sleep  on  grass  in  the  booth. 
There  are  no  proper  roads,  only  foot-paths.  The  limits  of 
the  different  tribal  possessions  are  marked  by  inscribed  stones. 
The  only  way  they  mark  the  passage  of  the  time  is  by  driving 
nails  in  a  beam  and  each  day  hanging  a  new  pair  of  shoes  on  a 
nail.  Thus  they  keep  track  of  months.  They  eat  dogs,  hens, 
rice  and  other  things.  Their  villages  are  so  close  together 
that  cock  crow  can  be  heard  from  one  to  the  other.  They 
tattoo  the  body  with  a  tortoise  design.  They  drink  through 
their  noses  instead  of  their  mouths  !  They  frequently  wear 
tiger  skins.  They  also  weave  silk.  Their  common  garment  is 
a  long  strip  of  cotton  cloth  wound  about  the  body.  They  eat 
unhulled  rice.  They  do  not  wear  mourning  for  their  dead. 
Their  warriors  carry  their  swords  hanging  down  their  backs 
and  they  carry  a  shield  on  the  arm.  They  know  nothing 
about  medicines.  They  were  conquered  by  general  Ma-wun 
(J^Sl)'  ^^  *^^  Eastern  Han  in  38  a.  d.  His  troops  went  as 
for  as  Bangkok.  J  So  all  this  vast  territory  became  for  the  first 
time  subject  to  China.  Gen  Ma  Wun  built  a  memorial  shrine, 
in  commemoration  of  the  event,  at  Ak-ch*un  Mountain  (^J^; 
or  *Evil  water  Mountain* *§  It  was  to  visit  this  memorial 
shrine  that  Ch'oe  Ch'i-wun  took  the  long  journey.  He  says 
of  himself,  **I  visited  the  very  farthest  limits  of  the  Chinese 
empire.*' 

*This  is  probably  Thibet.     Koreans  today  believe  that  Thibet  is  govern- 
ed by  a  female  line  of  rulers, 
f  Probably  some  part  of  the  present  Siani. 

^Called  in  Chinese  Pan-sa-kok,  "Coiled  Snake  Valley,"  because  of  a 
whorl  of  mountains  back  of  the  city,  which  is  entered  by  a  single 
narrow  pass  and  the  path,  inside,  curves  about  like  a  coiled  snake. 

gSo  called  because  a  stream  flowed  by  the  place  whose  waters  were 
poisonous  and  would  cause  swift  death. 
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He  tells  another  aDecdote  of  his  return  journey  from 
western  China.  He  stopped  for  some  days  to  rest  at  a  famous 
monastery  in  SH-ju.  The  priests  were  poor  and  the  monastery 
in  great  need  of  repairs  ;  so  instead  of  paying  for  his  lodging, 
Ch*oe  Ch*i-wnn  wrote  an  essay,  or  a  poem  rather,  which  cir- 
culated through  all  that  part  of  China  and  brought  in  ample 
contributions  from  the  people,  to  effect  all  the  repairs.  A 
very  bald  translation  of  his  letter  is  as  follows :  — 

**I  came  7,000  //,  from  Korea,  and  then  went  10,000  // 
more  to  help  put  down  the  rebellion.  Now  on  my  way  back 
I  am  stopping  to  rest  at  this  monastery.  I  seem  to  have  had 
the  help  of  Buddha  in  my  work  and  I  feel  as  if  he  had  saved 
me  and  led  me  here.  This  monastery  was  made  in  the  early 
days  of  this  present  Tang  dynasty  but  now  I  find  it  broken  by 
the  elements  and  the  snow  and  rain  beat  in.  The  person  of 
the  Buddha  will  be  injured  and  the  monks  are  in  danger  of 
having  no  place  in  which  to  sleep.  It  is  not  meet  that  the 
Buddha  should  suffer  such  indignity  nor  that  the  monks 
should  be  in  want.  I  must  help  them  if  I  can,  for  I  long  to 
repay  the  kindness  I  have  received  here.  As  this  monastery 
was  built  by  an  early  emperor  of  the  still  ruling  line  a  kindness 
shown  to  it  will  be  honoring  the  ancestor  of  the  present  em- 
peror. Heaven  has  led  me  here  and  laid  upon  me  the  duty  of 
helping.  The  surrounding  mountains,  the  flowing  waters,  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  this  place  are  delightful  and  for  the  sake 
of  future  wayfarers  like  myself  it  is  my  hope  that  those  who  see 
thismaycontributeliberally'of  their  means  to  put  it  in  repair." 

This  circular  letter  elicited  a  host  of  answers,  several  of 
which  have  been  preserved.     One  of  them  says: 

**I  have  seen  the  letter  of  Ch*oe  Ch'i-wfin  in  regard  to 
mending  the  * 'purple  palace"  (monastery).  It  revives  the 
joys  by  our  ancestors  and  wakes  to  life  the  source  of  pleasant 
memories.  I  give  you  a  thousand  thanks,  and  according  to 
my  poor  ability  I  will  aid  the  good  work." 

Another  says  : — "If  a  man  beholds  a  tree  with  jade  leaves 
and  golden  branches  he  cannot  but  admire.  It  is  a  thing  of 
beauty.  The  cooling  shade,  the  lustrous  flowers,  these  are 
what  men  love  in  the  Spring.  The  flowers  too  are  conscious 
of  the  joy  they  give  and  blush  at  the  praise  of  their  own 
beauty.       This    grand    mansion    has   come   down    for    many 
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generations  and  has  garnered  the  love  of  many  men.  Its  age 
makes  venerable  the  name  of  the  emf)eror's  ancestors.  You 
stopped  there  and  Bnddha  blessed  you.  This  blessing  was 
not  only  yours  but  it  was  for  the  whole  empire.  For  it  to  be 
in  rnius  is  as  sad  as  a  personal  catastrophe.  I  cannot  but  give 
as  best  I  may." 

Another  tells  us  that  though  behave  to  sell  all  his  houses 
and  lands  he  will  find  a  way  to  help  the  good  work. 

If  this  incident  is  authentic,  as  it  seems  to  be  since  it  is 
found  in  Ch'oe  Chi-wun's  own  works,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  determined  enemy  of  Buddhism.  In  fact 
Confucianism  and  Buddhism  approach  the  human  mind  from 
such  opposite  directions  that  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with 
each  other  in  the  ordinary  intelligence.  A  Korean  may  be  a 
Buddhist  and  a  Confucianist  at  one  and  the  same  time  with- 
out seeing  anything  incongruous  about  it.  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  these  two  cults  come  into  antagonism  only  when 
they  become  the  shibboleths  of  political  factions.  Red  and 
white  were  not  enemies  until  the  war  of  the  Roses.  Buddhism 
first  entered  Korea  as  a  state  religion  and  it  always  had  great 
political  significance.  Confucianism  came  in  as  a  literary  cult 
and  found  Buddhi.sm  already  strongly  intrenched.  As  litera- 
ture rapidly  became  the  test  of  oflScial  competency  a  collision 
was  inevitable  but  what  we  urge  is  that  this  conflict  was  not 
intrinsically  a  religious  one  but  rather  a  factional  one. 

On  his  return  to  Korea  he  brought  many  Chinese  books 
and  was  well  received  by  the  king  of  Silla.  *  He  started  in  as 
a  reformer  and  .suggested  many  changes,  among  which,  ac- 
cording to  several  of  the  leading  histories  of  the  time,  were 
suggestions  as  to  the  better  government  of  the  people,  the 
adoption  of  several  Chinese  customs,  the  lessening  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  criminals  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Chine.se  style  of  dress.  Ke  .also  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  Chinese  names  of  political  offices.  At  first 
the  king  listened  to  him  but  soon  he  found  that  his  sugges- 
tions were  in  advance  of  his  times  and  that  the  other  officials 
were  .so  jealous  of  him  that  his  advice  was  violently  opposed  at 
every  turn.  He  memorialized  the  king  saying  **Kye-run  is 
like  a  yellow  leaf  and  Song-ak  Mountain  (at  Song-do)  is  like 
a  green  pine  tree."     This   meant   that    Silla   was  to  fall,  as 
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Kye-rim  was  another  name  for  Silla,  and  that  Koryii  was  about 
to  be  founded.  He  therefore  retired  to  the  fastnesses  of 
Raya  Mountain  to  a  place  called  Hong-yu-dong  and  became 
pncttcally  a  hermit.  There  a  few  followers  sought  him  out 
and  attended  him.  At  this  time  he  wrote  in  regard  to  his 
hermitage  the  following  poem  which  is  considered  by  Koreans 
to  be  beautiful.  The  accompanying  free  translation  does  no 
justice  to  the  poem. 

^  ^  n  in  $   Hq   j^ 

m  m  ML  m  M  ¥k  m 
e».  Dc  M  ?E  a  *  4t 

-   -B    «    ?E    ^    1    A 

•*As  I  lie  in  my  house  built  over  the  stream,  and  listen 
to  the  distant  cock-crow,  1  know  that  morning  is  at  hand. 

**The  wind  sways  the  branches  of  the  willow  tree  and  the 
reflection  of  the  moon  upon  the  rippling  water  makes  a  glist- 
ening bridge  across  the  stream. 

"Both  up  and  down  the  stream  I  hear  the  call  of  the 
early  fishermen,** 

**But  in  the  gray  light  of  dawn  I  cannot  tell  whether 
yonder  white  objects  are  men  or  the  flowers  of  the  reed  plant,** 

High  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  there  is  a  wide  flat 
stone  like  a  terrace  or  ledge  and  here  tradition  says  that  Ch*oe 
Chi-wOn  played  at  pa-dok  with  the  sin-sun  or  genius  of  the 
mountain  and  according  to  the  YQ-ji  Seung-nam  his  name  is 
carved  there  on  the  side  of  the  ledge,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
most  celebrated  saying.  Near  a  bridge  in  that  vicinity,  called 
Mu-reung  Bridge,  there  is  a  high  cliff  on  which  in  inscribed 
one  of  his  sayings, 

&    it    #    ?    %    £    ^ 
K    U    %    ^    fi    K    ^ 

Which  seems  to  mean  that  the  water  falling  over  the  pre- 
cipice without  any  conscious  effort  makes  the  whole  valley 
to  resound  with  its  roar.  So  that  even  though  people  stand 
beside  each  other  not  a  word  can  be  heard.  This  is  interpret- 
ed to  mean  that  the  commotion  and  senseless  turmoil  of  Silla 
politics  makes  it  impossible  to  hear  the  voice  of  reason. 

At  Tok-su-dang  Ch*oe  Chi-wQn  spent  some  time,  and  it 
it  said  that  one  day  he  took  off  his  hat  and  shoes  and  hid 
them   in   the  bushes,  and   then    disappeared   forever.     The 
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monks  of  Hfl-in  Monastery  said  he  had  probably  gone  up  the 
mountain  and  become  a  deity.  His  picture  was  placed  in  a 
shrine  at  Tok-sti-dang  and  is  said  to  be  there  still. 

While  he  was  in  hiding  he  wrote  much,  and  this  together 
with  all  that  can  be  recovered  of  his  earlier  writings  were  col- 
lected into  a  book  of  twenty  volumes  called  Kye-WOn  P*il- 
gydng  (iSkM^W^^  **'r^^  Pen-plow  of  Kye-wOn."  a  most 
expressive  title.  Kye-wOn  was  another  of  Ch'oe's  literary 
names.  We  have  examined  an  abbreviated  edition  of  this 
work  in  four  volumes,  two  of  which  are  unfortunately  lacking. 
The  two  that  we  have  contain  (i)  Ch*oe  Chi-wuu*s  challenge 
to  the  enemy  of  China  to  come  out  and  fight.  (2)  His  letier 
calling  back  Cho  Chang  ( Jf  ^)  who  had  been  defeated  by  the 
northern  barbarian.  Whang-so  ()i^^).  (3)  His  travels  and 
his  mustering  of  soldiers  in  China.  (4)  His  orders  to  the  sol- 
diers. (5)  His  answer  to  a  letter  from  Governor  Chu  (J^)of 
Ch*ul-su  about  the  war.  (6)  Answer  to  a  letter  from  Governor 
Wang  (J)  of  Kang-su  about  the  war.  (7)  Answer  to  a  letter 
form  Governor  Si  Pu  (^J®)  of  SS-ju  about  the  war.  (8)  Ans- 
wer to  a  letter  of  General  Kweng  (^}  of  Yang  Yang.  (9)  A 
letter  to  Governor  Chu  Po  (J^9)  of  Chul-sO  about  the  war. 
do)  A  letter  of  General  Ch*o  (|fe)  who  was  defending  ChDl-su. 
(ii)  A  letter  to  the  prefect  of  Che-ju  (in  China,  about  the  war* 
(12)  A  letter  to  an  official  in  SiSng-in  about  the  war.  (13,14 
15  etc  to  30)  Iretters  to  the  officials  in  various  towns  about 
the   war. 

Then  follow  twenty-five  more  letters  relating  to  the  war. 
Some  of  them  announce  victories,  others  are  calls  for  troops, 
others  are  for  the  forwarding  of  supplies,  and  others  still  for 
various  purposes,  and  these  are  supplemented  by  twenty- 
five  more  on  practically  the  same  themes. 

We  then  have  fifteen  missives  which  contain  congratula- 
tions to  the  Emperor  on  his  birthday,  or  a  few  lines  bearing 
upon  some  festive  occasion,  or  even  the  **libretto**  for  some 
Buddhist  ceremony.  Also,  after  a  victory,  the  sacrificial  ritual 
to  the  five  elements  or  directions,  north,  south,  east,  west  and 
middle  ;  the  ritual  for  a  sacrifice  upon  the  building  of  a  for- 
tress ;  also  for  a  funeral  ceremony  in  honor  of  fallen  generals  ; 
upon  the  moving  of  a  great  statesman's  shrine  ;  also  an  au- 
tograph  letter.     He  wrote   also  the  preface  to  a  book  of  pic- 
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tures  of  the  Ka  Fortress  in  western  China,  and  a  monograph 
on  what  he  saw  on  his  travels  in  Annam. 

After  these  come  ten  memorials  to  the  Emperor  of  China 
on  various  unimportant  subjects,  and  thirty  short  poems  of 
twenty-eight  characters  each  on  soldiers,  weapons,  pottery, 
self-control,  snow,  bird  shooting,  military  discipline,  military 
tactics,  good  localities,  tigers,  fortresses,  shrines  in  Annam, 
archery,  Annam,  the  road  to  Ch'ttn-wi,  the  narrow  road  to 
Ch'ak-ku,  monuments  erected  on  victorious  battle-fields,  gen- 
erals, seals,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Then  follow  forty-five  more  letters  carrying  greetings  to 
the  Emperor,  encouraging  other  generals  and  announcing 
victories,  followed  by  forty  poems  about  various  interesting 
localities  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  other  subjects. 


The   Japanese   Occupation   of    Seoul 
Hay,   1592^ 

It  was  on  a  foggy  morning,  the  13th  of  the  fourth  moon 
of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  King  SQn-jo  (1592)  the  Konishi*s 
forces  landed  at  Fusan.  On  the  following  day  they  took  the 
town.  As  they  attacked  the  town  of  Tong-nft  at  day-break 
of  the  15th  they  must  have  started  from  Fusan  on  the  14th. 
From  Tong-ni  they  proceeded  northward  through  Yang-san, 
Mi-ryang,  •  Ch*Ong-do,  T«-gu,  In-dong,  Sdn-san,  Sang-ju, 
Mun-kyQng,  Ch*ung-ju,  Y6-ju  and  Yang-geun,  and  crossing 
the  Han  River  at  Yong-jin  thej'  entered  Seoul  by  the  East 
Gate  at  day-break  of  the  3rd  of  the  fifth  moon.  This  date  is  un- 
questionably  the  right  one,  for  one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the 
time,  Yu  SQng-yOng,  states  this  plainly  in  the  Cheung-bi-rok 
ORS^)  Vol,  I,  p.  21  :  and  another  witness,  Yi  WOn-ik,  also 
mentions  it  in  his  diary,  O-ri  Ili-gi,  (IgMB^)  Vol,  I,  p.  i. 
The  Yul^y  Keui-sul  «R|^|Eii)  Vol.  XI,  the  Kuk-cho  Po-gam 
(BlBHaE)  Vol.  XXX,  p,  6,  the  Cho-ya  Chip-yo  {,^^^^(^)W o\. 
XXXI,  and  the  Cho-ya  Whe'to7ig  (^If  #ii)  Vol.  VI  all  agree 
in  this.  We  thus  see  that  Konishi's  army  accomplished  the 
march  from  Fusan  to  Seoul  in  nineteen  days. 
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Kato's  force  disembarked  at  Fusan  on  the  17th  of  the 
fourth  moon,  or  four  days  later  than  Ronishi.  The  route 
which  he  took  for  Seoul  was  a  different  one  from  that  used 
by  Konishi.  He  went  north  by  way  of  Chang-gi,  Keui-jang. 
Su-yOng,  Ul-san,  Kyong-ju,  YQngch*On,  Sim-^fHng,  Eui- 
heung,  Kun-wi,  Pi-an,  and  Yong-gung,  and  joii^ed  Konishi 
at  Mun-gyOng  on  the  27th.  They  both  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  T*an-geum-da,  after  which  they  separated  again  at 
Ch*ung-ju,  Kato  going  by  way  of  Chuk-san  and  Yong-in.  He 
crossed  the  Han  River  at  Tong-jak-chiu  and  entered  Seoul 
by  the  South  Gate  on  the  3rd  of  the  5th  luoon.  the  same  day 
that  Konishi  entered  the  city. 

Set'^wai  Stn-sz  (ijt,9i^^^.)  a  Japanese  work  which  gives 
the  full  description  of  this  invasion,  quoting  Tai-ko-ki  {-j^ 
IE),  states  that  Kato*s  entrance  into  Seoul  was  believed  by 
some  to  have  been  a  day  later  than  that  of  Konishi  [Vol.  HI. 
p.  5.1  but  judging  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  till  the  2nd 
that  Konishi  arrived  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Han  River, 
the  statement  of  the  Tai-ko-ki  seems  incredible. 

These  two  leaders,  when  they  separated  at  Ch*ung-ju, 
agreed  to  attack  Seoul  on  the  east  and  south  at  the  same  time  ;  but 
when  Konishi's  forces  reached  the  vicinity  of  Yu-ju  they  saw 
what  looked  like  flames  rising  to  the  heavens  just  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Capital.  They  pushed  forward  in  haste»  crossed  the 
Han  River  and  by  forced  night  marches  arrived  at  the  East 
Gate  at  day-break  of  the  3rd.  Kato*s  route  was  somewhat 
more  circuitous  and  his  arrival  at  the  South  Gate  was  several 
hours  later  than  Konishi*s  entrance  into  the  city. 

The  plan  of  making  a  simultaneous  attack  from  two 
directions  proved  to  be  of  no  use  for  they  met  no  opposition 
whatever.  The  Cheung-be-rok  assures  us  that  when  the  in- 
vaders entered  Seoul  they  found  the  city  without  inhabitants 
(Vol.  I,  p.  2)  and  the  Yuc-ya  Keui-sul  also  says  that  there 
was  no  sound  of  men  or  horses  to  be  heard  in  Seoul  and  that 
even  the  gates  were  open  (Vol.  XI.) 

Let  us  now  inquire  why  it  was  that  the  city  was  practi- 
cally deserted  The  government  had  all  along  been  relying 
upon  the  ability  of  the  Korean  forces  to  turn  back  the  enemy 
at  the  great  Cho-ryOng  or    **Bird    Pass."     Gen    Sil  Yip.  so 
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famous  for  his  sagacity,  went  to  that  pass,  at  the  king's 
command,  but  he  decided  that  the  rough  mountain  country 
would  not  be  a  suitable  place  for  his  cavalry  to  manoeuvre 
in  and  so  he  retired  to  Ch*ung-ju,  against  the  advice  of 
Gen.  Kim  Y<i-mul  and  of  Gen.  Yi  II,  the  former  of  whom 
urged  the  defense  of  the  pass  while  the  latter  advised  to 
go  back  to  Seoul.  The  battle  of  T*an-geum-tS,  which 
ensued,  proved  that  Gen.  Sil  Yip's  sagacity  had  played  him 
false. 

The  government  in  Seoul  and  the  common  people  were 
waiting  eagerly  for  news  of  Sil  Yip's  victory.  Just  as  evening 
fell  on  the  29th  of  the  4th  moon  three  bareheaded  horsemen 
pressed  through  the  South  Gate.  The  people,  gathered 
there,  demanded  the  news,  and  the  three  horsemen  said  they 
were  servants  of  one  of  the  officers  on  Gen.  Sil  Yip's  staff, 
that  they  had  barely  escaped  with  their  lives,  and  that  they 
were  hurrying  to  get  their  families  out  of  Seoul.  The 
defeat  of  Sil  Yip  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Great 
confusion  resulted  and  the  alarm  in  the  palace  was  very 
great. 

Th^  ^Ckeung'bi-rok  oiMxx  Sung-yong,  Vol.  I,  pp.  18-19, 
and  the  record  of  Yi  Hang-bok,  named  Su-«-jip  (WiHI) 
Vol.  XVI,  p.  20,  give  a  most  full  and  interesting  description 
of  the  panic  which  occurred  in  the  palace. 

The  night  was  dark  and  rain  was  threatening.  King 
SiSn-jo  determined  to  retreat  to  Eui-ju.  At  length  the  des- 
patch of  Yi  II  arrived  at  the  palace.  Borrowing  a  torch  from 
the  office  of  the  Royal  Secretary  the  ministers  broke  the  seal 
of  the  letter  and  found  to  their  dismay  that  the  enemy  would 
be  in  Seoul  on  the  following  day  or  the  next  but  one.  The 
Royal  Guards  scattered  and  ran  against  each  other  in  the  dark- 
ness. Kim  Eung-nam,  the  Minister  of  War,  gave  orders 
which  no  one  obeyed,  and  the  capital  of  Korea  was  helpless  as 
against  the  invaders.  According  to  the  evidence  of  one  wit- 
ness, Pak  Tong  nyang,  we  learn  that  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort  freely  entered  the  palace,  stole  the  royal  treasures  in  a 
most  brazen  manner  and  that  the  gates  of  the  city  were  not 
only  not  locked  bat  were  not  even  shut.  The  city  bell  no 
longer  tolled  its  morning  and  evening  summons.  All  these 
things  go  to  prove  that  Seoul  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  disorder. 
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About  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  the 
fourth  moon,  King  SHn-jo,  with  his  attendants,  forsook  his 
unprotected  palace,  leaving  the  wailing  people  to  the  care  of 
Minister  Yi  Yang-wQn,  and  fled  toward  Song-do  by  way  far 
of  the  West  Gate.  The  king  and  his  retinue  proceeded  as 
Sa-hyun  before  the  day  began  to  dawn  and  at  SiSk-kyo  it 
began  to  rain  heavily,  increasing  as  they  went  on  to  Pyiik-je. 
At  sunset  they  crossed  the  Im-jin  River  and  arrived  at  P*at-ju 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

Yi  Yang-wiin,  who  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  Seoul, 
was  not  a  man  of  any  considerable  military  genius.  The  rea- 
son for  his  appointment  was  very  simple.  The  Chief  Premier 
Yi  San-h4  was  very  unpopular,  since  it  was  by  his  mistakes 
that  the  invasion  occurred.  The  second  premier  Yu  Sung- 
yong  had  decided  to  join  the  king's  party  to  Euiju.  Yi  Yang- 
wun  stood  next  in  rank  to  him  and  in  natural  order  of  pre- 
cedence was  appointed  to  guard  the  capital.  It  was  plain 
from  the  outset  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  defend  the 
capital  against  the  attack  of  a  determined  enemy. 

IJe  relied  implicitly  upon  Kim  Myung-wun  who  was  en- 
camped at  Che-ch*iin-j\ing,  on  the  north  bank  of.  the  Han 
River.  Kim  was  really  the  commander-in-chief  and  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  famous  .scholar  Yi  Whang  (so-called  T*wi-ge  Sdn- 
sftng)  but  his  attainments,  I  fancy,  did  not  fit  him  for  the 
duties  of  a  general  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  is  proved  by 
King  Siin-jo's  criticism  of  him,  in  that  when  the  positiou  of 
Premier  was  vacant  some  years  later  the  king  appointed  him 
but  saying  that  though  he  was  deficient  in  the  poyver  of  self- 
control  yet  he  was  generous  (supplement  of  Yul-yu  Keui-sul, 
Vol.  V). 

Not  only  was  he  an  incompetent  general  but  his  soldiers 
were  almost  all  inefficient  men.  This  we  know  from  the  re- 
cord of  a  Korean  witness,  Yi  T(ik-hyQng  (Sei-gwar  Sin-si, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  2.) 

At  last  Kato's  force  arrived  at  the  Han  River  on  the  and 
of  the  fifth  moon.  Musket  balls  fired  by  the  Japanese  fell  in 
the  camp  of  Kim  MyQug-wQu.  The  latter  immediately  re- 
treated toward  the  Im-jin  River.  When  Yi  Yang-wOn,  the 
defender  of  Seoul,  heard  of  this  sudden  flight  of  General  Kim 
he  unhesitatingly  forsook  the  capital,  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
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pected.  Thus  the  city  was  left  quite  open  to  the  occupation 
of  the  Japanese. 

The  terror  of  the  people  ot  Seoul  was  quite  beyond  de- 
scription. They  were  sure  that  nothing  but  slaughter  and 
plunder  awaited  them.  But  to  their  surprise  they  found, 
when  the  Japanese  actually  came,  that  their  fears  were  quite 
unfounded. 

The  Yul-yO  Keui-sul  (Vol.  XI)  says  that  the  invaders 
burned  the  Ancestral  Temple,  the  palaces  and  public  and 
private  residences,  when  they  entered  Seoul.  Such  is  one  of 
the  traditions  handed  down  by  the  Korean  people  and  even 
some  of  the  Japanese  authors  believe  this  report  to  be  true. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  book  entitled  Chosen  O  Koku  describes 
Ukita's  camp  as  the  Kydng-bok  Palace  which  was  fired  by  his 
soldiers  (p.  335),  and  the  Ka7i'ha7t'to  (||t-=f^S)  p.  144.  as  well 
as  the  Kan-koku  An-nai i^^^^)  p.  73,  likewise  adopt  this 
view  of  the  matter  ;  but  this  is,  of  course,  a  serious  mistake. 

It  was  in  the  early  morning  of  the  30th  of  the  fourth 
moon  that  fires  began  to  rage  in  Seoul.  We  find  evidence  of 
this  in  the  record  of  Yu  SQng-yong.  He  describes  in  the 
Cheung 'bi-roky  Vol.  I.  p.  20,  that  on  the  way  to  the  north  in 
company  with  the  king,  just  as  they  came  to  Sa-hyun  they 
saw  fire  breaking  out  from  the  great  storehouse  at  the  South 
Gate.  This  was  at  about  daybreak.  This  was  the  beginning, 
and  the  fires  burded  through  the  second  of  the  fifth  moon. 
Konishi  saw  it  from  Yu-ju,  190  //  from  Seoul  on  the  first  of 
the  fifth  moon,  and  it  must  have  been  a  very  great  con- 
flagration. 

As  to  what  buildings  were  burned  at  this  time  we  can 
discover  from  another  record  of  Yu  Su-yong,  the  Su-a-jip, 
Vol.  XVI,  p.  28.  Next  after  the  store-house,  the  Chang-ye- 
wun  and  the  Department  of  Justice  were  burned,  and  then  the 
Kyong-bok,  Chang-duk  and  Chang-gyong  Palaces  were  laid  in 
ashes.  Then  came  the  residence  of  Prince  Im-hft  and  the 
private  house  of  Hong  Yo-sun  the  Minister  of  War. 

Who  was  reponsible  for  setting  fire  to  the  principal  build- 
ings iu  Seoul  ?  This  question  is  easier  to  answer  than  a  like 
one  which  was  asked  in  Moscow  in  18 12.  That  the  culprits 
were  none  other  than  the  Korean  mob  is  proven  by  the  evidence 
of  the  Su-a-jip,     It  will  be  of  interest  to  ask  why  these  build- 
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ings  were  burned.  We  know  that  the  records  and  deeds  of 
slaves  were  kept  at  the  Chang-ye-wun  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  therefore  these  places  would  surely  be  visited  by 
such  a  mob.  The  burning  of  the  palaces  was  an  attempt  to 
cover  up  the  crime  of  plundering  the  royal  treasures.  It  is 
harder  to  understand  why  they  should  have  burn^  the  houses 
of  Prince  Im-hft  and  of  the  Minister  of  War  but  it  was  doubt- 
less because  the  common  people  had  some  grudge  against  them. 
The  burning  of  the  palaces  began  on  the  first  of  the  fifth 
moon.  This  was  recorded  by  a  Japanese  at  the  time  (Sei'^ai- 
Sin-si,  Vol.  Ill  p.  4.) 

The  Japanese  did  not  enter  Seoul  until  after  the  fire  had 
burned  out.  We  find  evidence  of  this  in  the  Kuk-cho  Po- 
gam  (Bi||}9||)  Vol.  XXXI  p.  8,  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
palaces  had  already  been  burned  to  ashes  when  the  enemy 
entered  Seoul,  and  so  we  conclude  that  the  fire  died  out  on  the 
2nd  of  the  fifth  moon.  On  the  next  day,  viz,  the  3rd,  the  van 
of  the  Japanese  army  entered  Seoul,  and  hence  it  is  plain  they 
had  no  connection  with  the  fire.  This  view  is  adopted  by  such 
eminent  Korean  writers  and  statesmen  as  Yu  Sung-yong, 
author  of  the  Su-a-jip^  Yi  Chang-yun,  author  of  the  Cho-ya- 
Chip-yo,  and  Yi  Heui-su,  author  of  the  Ch'ung-ya  Mon-jip. 

In  this  discussion  we  have  depended  largely  upon  the 
statements  of  Yu  Sung-yong.  One  might  think  that  as  he 
was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  his  statements  might 
need  to  be  discounted.  But  that  he  was  extremely  careful  to 
ascertain  the  facts  is  shown  by  his  sending  a  royal  secretary, 
Sin  Chip,  into  the  city,  to  learn  what  was  going  on.  This  he 
states  in  the  Cheung-bi-rok,  Vol.  I  p.  21,  and  thus  the  credi- 
bility of  his  record  is  maintained. 

There  can  be  no  r&isonable  doubt  that  it  was  the  Korean 
mob  that  set  fire  to  the  palaces,  but  even  these  people  had  fled 
from  the  city  when  the  Japanese  arrived.  Kato  and  Konishi 
consulted  together  and  posted  a  proclamation  on  the  city  gates 
saying  that  the  people  should  come  back  to  their  houses,  for 
the  Japanese  would  do  no  damage  either  to  their  persons  or 
their  property.  The  eflFect  of  this  proclamation  was  immediate 
and  profound,  and  the  people  gradually  returned  to  their 
homes. 

Ukita,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the   Japanese  forces, 
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entered  Seoul  on  the  7th  of  the  moon  and  other  generals  came 
in  lattr  still.  They  all  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  Nam- 
san  except  Ukita  who  occupied  the  Ancestral  Temple  as  his 
quarters,  whence  he  removed  later  to  the  Nam-byul-gung. 

Seoul  was  occupied  but  the  people  discovered  that  the 
invader  was  not  a  barbarous  destroj'er.  Shops  were  re-open- 
ed and  trade  went  on  much  as  usual.  Those  who  held  pass- 
ports were  free  to  come  in  or  go  out. 

Thus  order  was  secured  by  the  Japanese  whose  rule  con- 
trasted curiously  with  that  of  the  general  who  had  been 
charged  by  the  king  to  protect  the  cit>. 

T.    SiDKHARA. 


Across  Siberia  by  Rail. 

CONTINUED. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Sundaj'  was  spent  in  speeding 
across  the  highly  cultivated  Manchurian  plains  past  the  city 
of  Mukden  whose  many  gates  loomed  up  in  the  distance  a 
mile  or  two  to  the  east.  On  Monday  morning  we  were  still 
traversing  well  cultivated  country  though  we  were  evidently 
getting  further  north.  This  was  apparent  from  the  more 
backward  condition  of  vegetation  along  the  line.  We  found 
that  new  bridges  were  being  built  all  along  the  line  in  this  region 
and  our  train  was  obliged  to  cross  the  streams  on  temporary 
bridges.  The  new  ones  were  being  solidly  made  and  the  iron 
work  appeared  to  be  of  American  make  though  of  this  one 
could  not  be  sure.  As  the  morning  advanced  we  entered  a 
more  uneven  country  and  at  ten  o'clock  we  pulled  up  in  the 
remarkable  city  of  Harbin  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Sungari  River.  At  this  point  the  road  from  Dalny  connects 
with  the  through  line  from  Vladivostock  to  Moscow.  This 
town  has  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  in  the  last  five  years 
and  now  presents  a  most  curious  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  na- 
tionalities. It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  such 
matters  but  only  to  call  attention  to  the  extraordinary  crowd 
one  always  sees  at  the  station.     Eatables  of  all  kinds  were  on 
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sale  though  uot  of  appetizing  quality.  An  inquiry  as  to  the 
price  of  sone  small  apples  elicited  the  surprising  reply  that 
they  were  twenty -five  cents  apiece  ! 

No  change  was  made  in  the  train  at  this  point  nor  did 
many  new  passnegers  come  aboard  from  Vladivostock,  and 
after  an  hour's  stay,  during  which  the  strong  southerly  wind 
blew  a  continual  cloud  of  dust  past  the  station,  we  passed  on 
to  the  great  bridge  over  the  Sungari  just  beyond  the  town. 
Soon  after  crossing  this  bridge,  which  spans  a  river  remark- 
ably like  the  Missouri  in  appearance,  we  entered  a  different 
sort  of  country.  Heretofore  there  had  been  plenty  of  trees 
in  evidence  and  the  level  land  was  well  tilled,  but  from  this 
point  on  no  trees  were  seen  and  the  land  was  entirely  un- 
cultivated. We  had  entered  the  broad  steppes  of  Northern 
Manchuria  and,  turning  toward  the  northwest,  we  made  a 
practically  straight  line  toward  the  distant  Kingan  range  of 
mountains.  By  this  time  we  had  begun  to  learn  the  * 'ropes'* 
a  little.  We  had  discovered  that  the  only  set  meal  of  the 
day,  the  table  d'hote,  was  laid  from  two  till  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  that  at  any  other  time  food  was  served  a  la 
carte ;  that  it  is  quite  impossil)le  to  obtain  good  drinking 
water  on  the  train.  No  one  seems  to  use  it.  In  fact  there 
is  no  water  with  whtch  to  brush  one's  teeth.  No  hot  water 
can  be  obtained  for  toilet  purposes  and  unless  one  carries  his 
own  utensils  such  as  teapot,  cups,  spoons,  etc.,  he  cannot  obtain 
hot  water  from  the  buffet  for  making  tea,  coffee  or  any  other 
form  of  food.  One  must  ht  prepared  to  take  most  of  his 
meals  in  the  dining  car.  and  this  is  indeed  the  rational 
course  since  one  can  get  along  very  well  indeed  at  two  roubles 
a  day.  Unless  one  is  travelling  with  children  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  carrying  any  utensils  or  food,  but  one  of  these 
patent  pocket  filters  would  be  of  great  use  unless  one  were 
willing  to  drink  tea  always  in  preference  to  cold  water.  In 
the  matter  of  bathing  one  should  be  sure  to  provide  himself 
with  soap,  towels  and  a  large  sponge,  for  the  latter  is  the  only 
method  by  which  one  can  secure  a  bath,  neither  tub  nor  hot 
water  being  procurable.  With  the  exception  of  these  draw- 
backs the  journey  is  thoroughly  enjoyable.  You  spend  your 
time  either  in  your  stateroom  or  in  the  dining-car  and  if  wise 
you  will  spend  many    hours  in    the   latter  over  your  glass  of 
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tea  with  a  ^lice  of  lemon  in  it.  This  last  is  an  institution  in 
itself.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  hot  tea  with  sugar  and  a 
thin  slice  of  lemon  can  say  he  has  exhausted  nature's  boun- 
ties. The  habit  becomes  confirmed  after  the  second  attempt 
and  you  cease  wondering  that  the  Russians  are  the  greatest 
tea  drinkers  in  the  world.  One  might  ask  what  would  be 
the  cost  of  food  for  a  family  consisting  of  man  and  wife  and 
two  children.  Of  course  it  is  hard  to  say  but  by  practicing 
a  fair  degree  of  economy  it  would  not  cost  more  than  four 
roubles  a  day,  a  rouble  being  equivalent  to  a  yen.  In  re- 
gard to  children  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  journey  of  six- 
teen days  in  a  train  would  prove  very  irksome  as  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  a  child  to  run  about.  Generally  the 
stops  at  stations  are  long  enough  to  take  the  children  out  and 
give  them  a  good  brisk  walk  of  five  minutes  or  more  and  at 
least  once  a  day  a  stop  of  nearly  an  hour  is  made  at  some  sta- 
tion or  other.  If  these  occasions  are  properly  utilized  and  fit- 
ting amusements  are  provided  for  the  children  while  the  train 
is  under  way  there  should  be  no  great  difficulty,  but  it  all 
depends  upon  the  children  and  the  way  they  are  managed. 

One  matter  of  importance  has  not  been  mentioned.  There 
is  no  Custom's  inspection  of  any  kind  nor  examination  of 
passports  till  the  Russian  border  is  reached  at  the  town  of 
Manchuria,  which  is  reached  the  fourth  day  out  from  Dalny. 
At  the  present  writing  we  have  not  reached  that  point  and 
cannot  yet  give  definite  information  about  it. 

After  leaving  Harbin  and  crossing  the  Sungari  river 
we  entered  a  vast  steppe  or  prairie  the  exact  counterpart  of 
those  in  western  America.  The  road  stretched  away  mile 
after  mile  straight  as  an  arrow.  Every  five  miles  or  so  we 
would  come  to  a  neat  brick  station  generally  surrounded  by  a 
few  wretched  Mongol  huts.  At  one  point  we  looked  back 
and  saw  three  of  these  stations  at  once.  In  fact  for  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  miles  or  more  there  was  not  a  single  curve  in 
the  track.  The  following  day,  Tuesday,  showed  us  a  diflFerent 
state  of  things.  We  were  entering  a  mountainous  region  and 
the  hill- sides  were  clothed  with  a  kind  of  scrub-oak  and  silver 
birch.  At  short  distances  great  piles  of  this  excellent  fire 
wood  were  seen  near  the  track,  for  it  is  used  as  fuel  on  all  the 
engines  through  this  part  of  the  country.      We  climbed  up 
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the  water-courses  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  among  the 
mountains.  Snow  still  lay  on  their  slopes  and  the  air  began 
to  feel  decidedly  wintry.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  we 
arrived  at  an  important  town  far  up  among  the  mountains, 
called  Bukatu.  Here  were  a  dozen  or  fifteen  well  built  for- 
eign houses,  shops  and  stores.  As  we  lay  there  waiting  for  a 
train  that  was  due  from  the  opposite  direction  we  watched  the 
Russian  peasants  riding  in  their  rough  carts  or  the  shaggy 
Mongolian  camels  dragging  loaded  cjirts  at  a  snaiFs  pace 
through  the  mud.  Here  we  were  surprised  to  find  a  number 
of  Koreans  working  in  a  gang  of  coolies.  They  had  probably 
been  brought  inland  from  Vladivostock, 

Another  two  hours  brought  us  to  the  point  where  the 
great  tunnel  is  being  driven  through  the  summit  of  the  King- 
an  range.  It  will  not  be  done  for  two  years  yet.  The  last 
hour  we  had  come  through  picturesque  mountain  scenery 
meeting  flurries  of  snow  every  few  minutes  and  being  buried 
now  and  then  in  clouds.  These  added  much  to  the  scenery  as 
they  came  and  went  so  suddenly  leaving  us  now  shrouded  in 
mist  and  now  bursting  forth  into  the  clear  cold  sunlight.  It 
was  at  the  btts^*  little  town  of  Saltanovo  that  the  steep  climb 
began.  It  was  what  is  popularly  called  a  * 'switchback" 
where  we  zig-zagged  up  the  steep  side  of  a  hill  perhaps  six  or 
eight  hundred  feet  to  the  summit  where  lies  the  town  of  King- 
an,  named  from  the  mountains.  This  is  the  highest  point 
reached  between  Dalny  and  Moscow  and  may  possibly  be  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level  though  we  have  no  accurate 
figures  to  quote.  This  was  the  roughest  and  most  primitive 
looking  place  we  had  seen.  It  looked  just  like  some  back- 
woods town  in  Canada  with  its  log  huts  and  rough  coated 
denizens.  Here  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  a 
cold  wind  blew  from  the  southwest  and  compelled  us  to  don 
our  overcoats.  Night  overtook  us  as  we  were  sliding  down 
the  further  slope  of  the  mountain  with  nothing  but  a  smooth 
steppe  between  us  and  the  frontier  town  of  Manchuria  where 
we  may  or  may  not  have  to  change  cars.  No  one  knows  yet 
and  we  cannot  learn  till  we  arrive  at  that  place. 
(To  be  continued). 
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Hudang  and  Pansu« 

Another   mudavg   ceremony  is   called    the  yonj^-sin    kut 
'llit)o^  **Dragon    Spirit    Seance.'*     Koreans   believe   that 
each    river  or  stream,  as  well  as   the  ocean,  is  the   abode  of  a 
dragon    spirit.     This  is  a  good  spirit  as  compared  with    most 
of  the   spirits  worshiped  in    Korea.       This  dragon  spirit  con- 
trols   the  water  of  the   stream  or  of  the    sea.     Not   only    the 
large  rivers  but  each  small  stream  has  its  dragon  spirit  which 
receives  homage  each    spring  and  autumn.     The  ceremonies 
performed  are  of  various  kinds  corresponding  to  the   various 
interests  connected   with  the   waters  of  the   streams  or  of  the 
sea.     There   are    thousands  of   places    in    Korea    where    the 
dragons   are   worshiped.     For  instance  each    village   on  the 
bank  of  a  stream  that  is  at  all  navigable  even  for  small  boats 
performs  the  ceremony.     Then  the  merchant  or  freight  boats 
have    special    ceremonies,  the    fishing-craft    have  a    separate 
ceremony,  the  ferry  boats    have    another,  war  boats  have  an- 
other, but  besides  these  there  are  or  were  great  general  cere- 
monies such  as  the  one   celebrated  at  the  harbor  from  which 
an  envoy  to  China  set  forth  on   his  mission.       A  detailed  de- 
scription of  all  of  these  would  fill  a  volume,  but  we   must  de- 
scribe some  of  them  to  show  the  firm  hold  which  this  form  of 
superstition    has  upon  the    Korean    people  and  to  show   that 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  these  forms  of  worship  exercise 
a  far  greater  power  over  the  Korean  than  either  of  the  so-call- 
ed religions,  Confucianism  and  Buddhism. 

To  begin  with  the  village  ceremonies ;  it  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  every  village  beside  a  stream  has  a  dragon 
kut  each  year  but  there  is  hardly  one  that  does  not  do  it  oc- 
casionally, and  very  many  do  it  regularly.  Sometimes  it  is 
to  secure  good  luck,  sometimes  to  propitiate  the  dragon  spirit 
after  he  has  shown  his  anger  by  bringing  biid  luck,  some- 
times it  is  done  by  some  wealthy  man  of  the  place  in  order  to 
get  an  opportunity  to  feed  the  poor  people  of  the  village  with- 
out suggesting  charity.  Sometimes  it  is  done  before  the  crops 
are  put  in  in  the  spring  to  insure  good  rains,  for  the  dragon  is 
supposed  to  have  control  of  the  rainfall  and  the  winds.      The 
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ceremony  is  generally  performed  by  the  vttidajig  in  a  boat 
and  she  is  accompanied  by  the  highest  people  of  the  villages, 
as  many  as  can  crowd  in.  Sometimes  when  the  stream  is 
very  small  the  ceremony  is  performed  on  land.  The  mudang 
generally  gets  a  hundred  thousand  cash,  or  forty  dollars,  for 
this  service.  In  this  ceremony  she  does  not  pretend  to  be- 
come possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  dragon  but  she  prays  to 
him  to  be  propitious  and  help  the  people  of  the  village,  giving 
them  good  luck  and  plenty  of  rain.  One  feature  of  the  **show*' 
is  the  mudang' s  dance,  a  part  of  which  is  performed  with 
bare  feet  on  the  edge  of  a  sharp  knife.  The  knife  is  a  long 
blade  with  a  handle  at  each  end,  like  a  draw  shave  except 
that  the  handles  project  straight  from  the  ends  of  the  blade. 
It  is  a  knife  used  in  cutting  up  tobacco  leaves.  This  is  laid 
across  the  top  of  an  earthenware  crock  that  is  filled  to  the 
very  brim  with  water.  The  knife  lies  with  the  edge  of  the 
blade  pointing  up.  The  mudang,  in  bare  feet,  steps  upon 
the  blade  and  performs  the  steps  of  a  dance  on  it  without 
injury  to  herself,  nor  is  a  single  drop  of  the  water  spilled. 
This  kind  of  a  kut  is  performed  not  only  to  the  dragon  but 
in  many  places  it  is  done  in  honor  of  the  mountain  spirits  or 
of  some  famous  man  of  former  times,  as  for  example  to  the 
spirit  of  Ch'e  Yung,  a  famous  general  near  the  close  of  the 
Koryd  dynasty.  His  shrine  is  at  TOk-mul  Mountain  near 
Songdo  and  there  the  mvdavgs  hold  kvts  about  every  month. 
In  fact,  among  the  people  of  that  vicinit)' such  ceremonies 
are  of  daily  occurrence. 

The.se  ceremonies  in  connection  with  merchant  boats  dif- 
fer with  the  different  grades  of  boat.  For  craft  of  large  size 
that  carry  on  the  heavy  coastwise  trade  and  make  but  two  or 
at  most  three  voyages  a  year  a  kut  is  held  before  setting  out 
on  each  voyage.  The  mudang  comes  on  board  with  drums 
and  reed  pipes  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  these  she  calls 
up  the  dragon  spirit  and  the  spirits  of  men  who  have  drown- 
ed and  implores  them  to  make  the  voj'age  a  success,  to  keep 
down  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  to  protect  the  lives  of  all  on 
board  as  well  as  their  fortunes.  As  for  smaller  boats  much 
the  same  thing  occurs  except  that  the  music  is  omitted  as  be- 
ing too  co.stly.  Often  all  the  boats  of  a  village  have  a  kut  for 
all  the  craft  together.     The   owners  contritute  the  money  in 
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proportion  to  the  size  of  the  various  craft  and  the  spirits  are 
asked  to  bless  them  en  masse, 

111  the  case  of  fishing  boats  the  ceremony  is  not  generally 
performed  for  each  separately,  but  many  boats  come  together 
and  the  tnudang  QjQva^^  aboard  with  her  * 'orchestra"  and  calls 
up  the  dragon  spirit.  She  tells  hi  in  that  she  knows  it  is  a 
trespass  for  men  to  go  and  catch  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom 
and  eat  them,  but  that  men  must  live  ;  and  she  begs  the  dragon 
to  overlook  the  wrong  and  let  the  fishermen  make  a  good 
catch.  After  she  leaves  the  boats,  they  put  out  to  the  fishing 
grounds  and  proceed  to  set  their  nets  as  usual,  but  with  music 
and  singing,  every  man  using  his  lungs  to  their  full  capacity. 
This  finishes  the  ceremony.  It  is  repeated  several  times 
each  year  if  the  fruits  of  their  labor  warrant  the  expense. 

The  ferry-boats,  too,  have  their  special  ceremony  each 
spring  and  autumn  at  which  the  dragon  is  called  up  and  the 
spirits  of  those  who  have  been  drowned  while  crossing  the 
ferry.  Phe  general  lack  of  bridges  in  Korea  makes  the  ferry  an 
important  institution  which  receives  government  aid,  but  the 
way  they  crowd  the  boits  and  load  them  down  to  the  water 
line  with  cattle  carts,  sedan  chairs,  yangbajis  and  coolies  it  is 
no  wonder  that  they  want  to  call  upon  the  spirits  to  protect 
them.  Every  ferry  has  plenty  of  such  spirits  for  audience  at 
such  a  ceremony,  though  as  to  the  dragon  we  may  be  more 
sceptical. 

One  ceremony  in  connection  with  ferries  may  be  witnes- 
sed twice  a  year  at  Nodol  ferry  near  Seoul.  The  boat  is  roofed 
over  with  straw  and  after  a  large  quantity  of  millet  has  been 
prepared  the  mudang  and  her  crowd  enter  the  boat  and  put 
off  from  shore.  The  food  is  thrown  into  the  water  for  the 
spirit  and  at  the  same  time  the  mudang  begins  her  incanta- 
tions. As  soon  as  she  has  become  '^possessed*'  she  begins  to 
howl  and  **take  on"  frantically,  personating  the  desperate 
case  of  people  who  have  died  by  drowning.  She  climbs  to  the 
ridge-pole  of  the  improvised  roof  and  dances  and  screams.  Af- 
ter an  hour  or  so  of  such  antics,  they  come  ashore  and  the 
mudang  climbs  a  willow  tree  to  its  very  top,  wailing  and 
screaming.  She  says  she  is  a  spirit  that  has  been  imprisoned 
in  the  dark  water  and  must  have  a  chance  for  a  kugyung  or 
as  the  Chinese  say  **a  look-see.'*     So  she  climbs  the  tree  to 
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its  very  top  and  then,  after  looking  about,  descends  to  the 
ground.  During  the  whole  time  she  wails  and  gnashes  her 
teeth  and  beats  her  breast  in  the  most  frantic  manner. 

The  ceremony  in  connection  with  war  vessels  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past,  but  it  is  not  without  interest.  For  the  sake 
of  the  more  superstitious  of  the  sailors  a  kut  used  to  be  held. 
It  was  believed  that  the  water  spirits  enjoyed  seizing  sailors  by 
the  top- knot  and  dragging  them  down  into  the  water.  The 
only  way  to  avoid  thisdanger  isto  wear  a  silver  hair-pin,  stuck 
in  the  top  of  the  top- knot.  Here  as  elsewhere  spirits  are  sup- 
posed to  fear  silver,  and  a  hair-pin  of  that  metal  is  a  guarantee 
against  trouble.  This  is  proved,  to  the  Korean's  satisfaction, 
by  a  dream  that  a  man  had  in  which  he  saw  spirits  emerge 
from  the  water,  and  drag  to  their  death  every  sailer  on  the 
boat  who  did  not  wear  the  silver  pin. 

(To  be  continued) 


Odds    and    Ends. 

Apropos  of  the  child's  suggestion  to  its  mother 

a  ^ver  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  thoughtful  to  make  the  big 

rivers  flow  so  near  the  cities,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  a  river.  It  is  called  the  //an-?iaru,  and 
flows  near  the  town  of  Su-wun.  Formerly  there  was  nothing 
but  a  little  rivulet  there,  but  one  night  the  great  scholar  Yi 
Chi-ham  dreamed  that  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents  and 
the  rivulet  became  a  river.  He  arose  on  the  morrow  and 
warned  all  his  neighbors  that  they  had  better  get  ready  to 
move  up  the  hill-side,  as  there  would  be  a  terrible  flood  that 
day.  Nearly  all  laughed  at  him,  but  there  was  one  lowly  salt- 
merchant  and  a  few  others  that  heeded  the  warning.  All 
together  they  shouldered  their  worldly  goods  and  moved  up 
the  hill-side.  The  rain  came  on  and  Yi  was  flattering  him- 
self that  it  was  his  wisdom  that  have  saved  him  and  his  few 
companions,  but  as  they  moved  up  the  rise  of  ground  the  salt- 
merchant  set  down  his  Jtg-i  and  propped  it  up  with  a  stick. 
Yi  expostulated  and  said  they  must  go  further  up,  but  the 
salt-merchant  only  pointed  to  the  end  of  the  stick  and  said. 
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**This  point  will  be  the  limit  of  the  water's  rise."  And  so  it 
proved,  the  water  just  lapped  the  end  of  the  stick  and  then 
subsided.  Yi  Chi-ham  thereupon  confessed  that  this  poor 
salt-man  was  wiser  than  he. 

The  flood  passed  but  did  not  subside  to  its  former  limits. 
A  considerable  river  remained  as  lasting  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  this  story. 

This  same  Yi  Chi-ham  had  a  nephew, 
As  good  as  Wire-        y.  ^^^YiH  ^^^  ^^g  somewhat  sceptical 
less  Telegraphy.  ,  -r       r  ^  •  , 

about  the  superior  gifts  of  his  uncle,  as 

often  happens  among  near  relatives.  One  day  he  received  an 
invitation  from  his  uncle  to  go  fishing.  When  they  had  spent 
most  of  the  afternoon  in  their  little  boat  on  the  river  and  had 
partaken  rather  freely  of  wine,  the  nephew  looked  up  and 
was  completely  mystified  by  seeing  that  they  were  approach- 
ing a  shore  that  was  quite  unfamiliar  to  him.  There  were 
Chinese  houses  and  pagodas  and  strange  trees  and  stranger 
people.  He  asked  his  uncle  where  in  the  world  they  had 
come.  His  uncle  replied  with  great  nonchalance  that  he 
thought  he  would  give  his  nephew  a  glimpse  of  the  So-sang 
RJver  (SlffB^)  in  Southern  China  !  It  is  seven  or  eight 
thousand  //  from  Korea  and  they  had  covered  the  distance  in 
half  an  hour  !  The  nephew  did  not  dare  to  say  a  word. 
They  approached  the  bank  and  his  uncle  told  him  to  pluck 
some  of  the  reeds  that  were  growing  there.  He  did  so,  and 
half  an  hour  later  they  were  back  on  the  Han  River.  The 
nephew  never  again  questioned  his  uncle's  powers. 

It  is  affirmed  that  rice  merchants  in  Songdo, 
o^.        J^  when  they  measure  rice,  always  throw  it  back- 

wards over  the  right  elbow  instead  of  throw- 
ing it  forward  as  all  other  rice  merchants  do.  This  is  inter- 
preted as  being  a  motion  backward  and  means  that  the  people 
of  Songdo  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  former  dynasty  whose 
seat  was  at  that  city. 

T^    ^     ..      .  This   is  considered  the  most   dangerous 

The  Centipede.  ,    .     .,  ^,      ,^       ,  j 

reptile  in  Korea.     The  older  the  centipede 

is  the  more  dangerous  is  its  bite.     They   sometimes   attain  a 

length  of  twelve  inches.     The  Koreans  siy  that  the  only  sure 

cure  for  a  centipede  bite  is  to  bind  on  to   the  wound  an    old 

cloth   that   has  been    used,  for  wiping  up  the  table  in  a  wine 
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shop.  They  believe  that  there  is  a  deadly  feud  between  hens 
and  centipedes  and  that  if  the  dead  body  of  a  hen  is  left  about, 
it  will  certainly  attract  this  reptile.  So  fixed  is  this  belief  in 
the  enmity  between  hens  and  centipedes  that  the  picture  of  a 
hen  may  be  seen  today  on  the  Northwest  Gate  of  Seoul,  for 
the  ridge  on  which  it  is  built  is  known  as  •^Centipede  Ridge," 
and  the  hen  is  painted  on  the  gate  to  scare  the  reptile  into 
quiescence.  But  the  hen  is  not  the  only  enemy  of  the  cen- 
tipede. The  angle- worm  is  also  his  sworn  foe  and  the  Koreans 
say  that  the  way  they  fight  is  by  poisonous  exhalaiions  which 
they  emit  and  whichever  is  the  deadlier  wins.  Many  stories 
are  told  of  these  sanguinary  conflicts.  It  is  believed  that 
human  saliva  is  deadly  to  a  centipede.  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  it  for  otherwise  it  would  hardly  have  passed  into 
proverb.  The  Koreans  say  of  a  man  who  has  once  had  official 
position  but  has  lost  it,  that  he  is  a  centipede  that  has  been 
spit  upon.  For  centuries  one  of  the  commonest  methods  of 
inflicting  capital  punishment  in  Korea  has  been  to  compel  the 
criminal  to  drink  a  decoction  of  centipede.  It  is  a  very  dead- 
ly draught  and  no  one  has  ever  been  known  to  survive  it. 
Why  they  went  ^°  looking  for  a  grave  site  the  geoman- 
|.,    .  cer  has  to  guard  against  two  very  d^in- 

gerous  things.  The  first  is  the  kyu- 
bong  or  * 'spying  peak'*  and  the  other  is  the  ami-san  or  **eye- 
brow  mountain.'*  The  first  of  these  has  been  heretofore 
described  but  the  second  is  worth  mentioning.  If  from  a 
grave  site  there  can  be  seen  a  mouiitian  behind  which  another 
mountain  looms  up  like  the  arch  of  an  eyebrow,  the  son  of 
the  man  buried  there  will  go  blind  !  Only  a  few  days  ago  a 
grave-digger  was  heard  to  say  that  he  knew  a  case  in  which 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  geomancer,  a  grave  was  placed 
where  it  was  in  full  view  of  an  ami-san,  and  the  result  was 
that  not  only  the  son  of  the  buried  man  but  every  one  of  the 
coolies  who  had  helped  to  dig  the  grave  went  blind  in  one  eye. 
This  is  distinctly  a  grave-digger's  story,  but  it  shows  that 
there  are  people  in  Korea  who  put  full  faith  in  this  imaginary 
evil. 

-,.  f     cft        '^^^  Koreans  say  that  the  kite  originated  ui 

.  -      .  the  attempt  to  imitate  the  flight  of  a  hawk. 

In  other  words  the  Koreans  justify  the  pun 
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on  the  word  kite.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  kites  in  Korea 
was  the  one  used  in  subduing  the  Island  of  Quelpart.  Cen- 
turies ago  when  the  kingdom  of  T'am-na  flourished  o«  that 
island  its  government  was  a  gynecocracy  and  intruders  were 
kept  out  by  a  thorn  hedge  set  all  about  the  shore  of  the  island. 
A  Koryu  captain  was  sent  to  subdue  it  but  got  impaled  on  the 
hedge  and  suffered  a  bad  defeat,  but  he  kept  at  it  until  he 
devised  a  means  to  effect  his  purpose.  When  the  wind  was 
in  the  right  direction  he  approached  the  shore  at  a  point 
where  a  lofty  tree  stood  just  inside  the  bristling  hedge.  There 
he  flew  a  kite  and  let  the  string  become  entangled  in  the 
branches  of  the  tree.  All  that  remained  was,  as  the  reader  will 
readily  surmise,  to  go  up  the  string  hand  over  hand  until  he 
reached  the  tree,  drop  into  the  midst  of  a  group  of  wondering 
natives,  and  cut  a  few  of  them  down  with  his  sword  !  and  so 
T'am-na  felU 


Editorial  Comment. 

Such  are  the  three  chapters  that  comprise 

DMt*h  "^'^^^      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ™^^^  mortals.  •This  month 
we  record  three  births,  three  deaths,  and 
a  wedding   in  our  News  Calendar.      The  wedding  and  two  of 
the  deaths  demand  more  than  mere  mention  at  our  hands. 


A  bird  of  the  air  has  whispered  that  this  mar- 
Weddinff  riage  of  Rev.  Mr.    Sharp  and  Miss  Hammond 

is  the  happy  * 'consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished'*  of  a  long  engagement  Miss  Hammond  arrived  on 
the  field  first,  and  has  spent  two  years  in  language  study  and 
Mission  work  in  connection  with  the  M.  E.  Girls'  School  (the 
Ewa  Haktang).  Mr.  Sharp  spent  this  time  in  Collegiate  and 
Theological  training  for  his  life  work,  arriving  in  Korea  in 
May  of  this  year.  The  grounds  and  veranda  of  the  Ewa 
Haktang  were  prettily  lighted  by  scores  of  fancy  lanterns 
and  the  rooms  had  been  tastefully  decorated  with  green  leaves, 
spirea  and  lovely  palms.      Tuesday  evening,    June  30,  short- 
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ly  after  8  o'clock  the  strains  of  the  the  wedding  march  sum- 
moned the  guests  to  the  spacious  hallway  and  the  bride  and 
groom  elect  were  seen  descending  the  broad  stairs,  and  enter- 
ing the  parlor.  They  took  their  stand  in  the  bay  window 
facing  the  audience,  while  the  officiating  clergyman.  Rev.  W. 
A.  Noble,  of  Pyeng-yang,  stood  with  his  back  to  the  audience, 
facing  the  bride  and  groom.  This  was  a  pleasing  innovation 
to  most  of  us,  though  perhaps  a  little  trying  to  the  principal 
parties.  The  bride  looked  her  loveliest  in  a  gown  of  white 
silk  and  carried  a  bunch  of  pure  white  Sweet  Peas.  After  the 
solemn,  old,  yet  ever  new  and  interesting  ceremony  had  been 
happily  completed,  the  guests  filed  past  and  with  warm  hand 
clasp  and  felicitous  phrases  greeted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sharp.  As 
usual  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  from  force  of  habit 
blurted  out  the  bride's  maiden  name  while  wishing  her  all 
possible  happiness — but  this  only  added  to  the  merriment  of 
the  occasion. 

Soon  the  **happy  couple"  led  the  way  to  the  dining  room, 
where  a  most  enjoyable  wedding  supper  was  served. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Sharp  will  occupy  the  house  of  Rev.  D.  A. 
Bunker  during  the  latter's  absence  on  furlough. 


Entered  into  Rest. 

Mrs.    F.    S.   Miller,    n6e   Anna   Reinicke.    Seoul,    June    17, 

1903. 
Mrs.    W.  B.  Harrison,    n6e    Lrinnie  Davis,  Chunju,  June  20, 

1903. 

It  is  a  coincidence  worthy  of  mention  that  these  two 
ladies  entered  upon  their  life  work  in  Korea  within  a  few 
weeks  of  each  other  in  the  fall  of  1892;  and  * 'entered  into 
rest"  th^  same  week,  one  on  Wednesday  morning  and  the 
other  on  Saturday  evening.  They  were  both  Presbyterian 
missionaries,  Mrs.  Miller  of  the  Northern  and  Mrs.  Harrison 
of  the  Southern  Church.  Both  were  consecrated  workers, 
and  especially  interested  in  Korean  children.  Mrs.  Miller 
assisted  her  husband  in  the  Boys'  School  for  some  years  ;  and 
Mrs.    Harrison   gathered   the   children  of  her  neighborhood 
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together  in  a  sort  of  everyday  Sunday  School  before  she  had 
been  in  the  country  three  months.  Each  suflEered  from  pro- 
longed ill  health,  which  forced  them  to  seek  recuperation  in 
America  before  furlough  fell  due.  Both  returned  to  Korea 
apparently  much  improved,  so  that  the  announcement  of 
death  caused  a  severe  shock  to  their  many  friends.  So  brief 
was  the  illness  of  each,  that  to  many  the  sad  news  of  their 
decease  was  the  first  known  to  their  being  sick  at  all. 

Their  cheerful  patience,  warm  sympathy,  unselfish  con- 
siderateness,  and  ready  helpfulness  greatly  endeared  both  to 
the  many  friends  who  mourn  their  loss. 

This  is  in  no  sense  an  obituary ;  we  may  be  favored  with 
that  in  another  issue,  from  an  abler  pen.  It  is  simply  by  way 
of  * 'comment**  upon  points  in  common  in  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  two  servants  of  God  who  have  been  * 'called  up  higher.'* 
Earth  is  poorer  but  Heaven  the  richer  for  their  going. 


Foreigners  if  we  were  to  call  the  death-roll  of  all  foreign- 

and  Native  ^^  ^|,q  sleep  under  the  sod  of  Korea,  we 
Diseases 

should  find   four  deaths  from  small  pox,  five 

from  typhus  fever  and  two  from  dysentery.  There  may  be 
more.  Others  have  passed  through  severe  attacks,  but  re- 
covered • 

So  common  are  these  three  forms  of  disease  among  the 
Koreans,  that  foreigners  are  in  danger  of  growing  used  to 
them,  and  so  fail  to  take  proper  precautions.  Oftentimes 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  rislc  of  infection.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  travelling  in  the  interior.  More  than  one  foreign- 
er has  been  given  a  room  at  an  inn  which  has  just  been  va- 
cated by  a  small  pox  patient.  We  are  not  a  doctor,  nor  is 
this  a  treatise  on  disease  and  its  prevention.  But  we  venture 
to  suggest  a  few  simple  precautions. 

Be  vaccinated  every  chance  you  get.  It  will  not  hurt 
if  it  does  not  * 'take;* 'and  if  it  does  tsike  will  be  a  life  pre- 
server. Don't  trust  a  "good  scar**  even  of  recent  date ;  but 
"try,  try  again.** 

2.  Don't  drink  water  of  which  you  are  in  doubt.  Either 
go  thirsty,  or  make  it  safe  to  drink  by  boiling,  filtering,  or 
distilling,  according  to  preference  and  means  at  hand. 
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3.  Don't  eat  native  fruits  without  first  peeling  or  wash- 
ing  in  pure  water. 

4.  If  brought  into  close  quarters  with  disease  try  to 
keep  on  the  windward  side.  Don't  put  your  fingers  in 
your  mouth  nor  swallow  saliva,  while  in  the  presence  of  the 
patient. 

5.  After  taking  all  such  simple  precautious  as  the  above, 
and  any  others  that  your  physician  will  readily  suggest,  don't 
worry  about  germs.  We  knew  a  lady  who  was  made  perfectly 
miserable  by  learning  a  little  about  cholera  germs.  Plenty 
of  sleep,  pure  food,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  a  chterful 
spirit  will  put  to  flight  whole  armies  of  germs. 

-<^ 
^  .  Shall   Weju  on  the  Yalu    River  be  made  a  Treaty 

Port  ?  Such  is  the  question  for  debate  in  government 
and  diplomatic  circles  just  now,  with  Japan  first  speaker  on  the 
affirmative  and  Russia  on  the  negative  side.  It  is  perhaps 
too  much  like  a  side  door  into  Manchuria,  where  Russia  is  fast 
closing  the  **open  door'*  in  spite  of  polite  protestations  to  the 
contrary.  Surely  Japan  and  England  as  first  and  second 
speakers  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  strong  case  for  the 
affirmative.     We  shall  see. 


News  Calendar. 

To  those  who  are  fond  of  out  door  sports  the  following  extract  from 
a  ''spectator's'*  letter,  dated  Fusan,  May  13,  will  prove  of  interest  :— 

''The  excellent  lawn  tennis  courts  on  the  premises  of  the  local  com- 
missioner of  customs,  to  whose  t^oughtfulness  and  enterprise  its  exis- 
tence is  due,  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  with  the  athletic  spirits 
of  our  foreign  community.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  members  of 
the  Tennis  Club,  most  of  the  foreign  residents,  including  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  consuls,  were  privileged  to  participate  in  an  unique  garden 
party  at  the  Commissioner's  residence,  on  the  afternoon  of  May  8th,  the 
occasion  being  the  formal  reopening  of  the  tennis  grounds,  and  the  in- 
auguration of  the  season's  games.  This  is  the  first  social  entertain- 
ment of  the  kind  that  has  been  given  in  Fusan,  and  the  unanimous 
verdict  is  that  it  proved  an  unqualified  success.  Much  enthusiastic 
interest  was  shown  by  the  Iculies  in  the  target  shooting  that  formed 
an  amusing  part  of  the  proceedings;  and  the  local    Japanese  brass 
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« 

batid  called  forth  hearty  applause  by  the  readering  of  several  pieces 
of  music  in  a  highly  creditable  nianDer.  Fosan  is  fortanate  in  hav- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  customs  one  who  takes  sach  a  hearty  and 
practical  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  individoal  members  of  his 
staff  and  who  spares  no  pains  in  seeking  unostentatiously  to  contribute 
to  the  general  happiness  of  the  community*** 

A  conflagration  at  Chemulpo,  April  30,  destroyed  five  houses, 
and  injured  twenty. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  some  agents  of  the  Russia  I«umber  Co«, 
which  secured  a  grant  of  timber  lands  from  the  Government  some 
time  ago,  brought  Chinese  laborers  to  Paik  Ma  Mountain  Fortress 
and  felled  some  fine  trees.  The  matter  waa  at  once  reported,  and 
word  was  sent  down  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  stop  the  work  as  this 
timber  land  was  outside  of  the  original  grant. 

The  people  of  Wonsan  united  in  a  request  to  the  Home  Office  to 
continue  Yun  Chi  Ho  as  Magistrate  of  their  district  for  another  term  of 
three  years,  as  he  has  won  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  all  by  his  excel- 
lent administration* 

The  battleship  recently  bought  in  Japan  by  the  Korean  Govenment 
as  a  nest  egg  for  a  navy  has  called  forth  much  comment,  both  favorable 
and  adverse,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  visited  it  in  Chemulpo 
Harbor.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  a  native  paper  :  Length 
346  feet,  width  41.  depth  27^,  weight  3436  tons,  speed  14  knots ;  price 
550,000  yen. 

Two  hundred  forty  houses  are  to  be  torn  down  to  make  room  for 
the  South  Gate  Depot  of  the  Seoul-Fusan  R.  R.  Co. 

According  to  an  official  report,  Seoul  is  blessed  (?)  with  199  pawn- 
broker's establishments. 

The  abuse  of  **power'*  and  highhanded  lawlessness  of  Roman 
Catholic  adherents  are  not  confined  to  any  one  section  of  the  country,  as 
shown  by  the  following  item  of  news  taken  from  the  native  papers  :  The  ' 
people  of  Asan,  Choong  Chung  Province,  have  petitioned  the  magistrate 
to  arrest  and  punish  Kam  Too  Yung,  a  Roman  Catholic,  for  extorting 
money  and  beating  people  on  the  strength  of  his  connection  vrith  the 
foreign  church. 

On  April  25th  a  band  of  about  thirty  highwaymen  entered  the  tO¥m 
of  Chungsan,  set  fire  to  thirteen  houses  and  carried  off  a  lot  of  plunder. 

The  genial  German  Consul,  Dr.  Weipcrt,  left  Seoul  for  the  **Father- 
land"  May  5. 

April  15,  thirty  six  houses  were  burned  and  three  lives  lost  in  a  con- 
flagration at  Pong  Kwe  Dong,  Kyeng-sang  Province.  The  fact  that 
villages  are  universally  composed  of  thatched  houses  set  close  together, 
combined  with  the  total  lack  of  fire  fighting  facilities  makes  fires  spread 
rapidly. 

The  i8th  day  of  the  7th  moon  has  been  appointed  for  a  feast  at  the 
Palace  in  honor  <rf  the  old  men  of  the  country.  All  office  holders  over 
seventy,  and  all  private  citizens  over  eighty  years  of  age  are  to  be  guests 
of  honor. 
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« 

As  a  sort  of  birthday  pre^ni  from  ;thc  Crown  Prince  on  the  occasion 
on  the  30th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  it  is  proposed  to  give  office  to  all 
eligible  citizens  who  were  born  in  the  same  year.  As  the  Korean  counts 
time  in  cycles  of  sixty  years,  instead  of  centuries,  those  thus  presented 
with  office  would  be  either  30  or  90  year  old.  A  list  of  206  names  has 
been  prepared  for  nomination. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  along  with  other  products  of 
modem  civilization,  such  as  electric  lights  and  cars,  two  railroads,  postal 
and  telegraph  service,  &c.,  &c.,  Seoul  rejoices  in  a  theatre.  On  the 
evening  of  Buddha's  birthday,  a  very  popular  holiday  in  Korea,  an 
amusing  conflict  occurred  between  two  of  these  enlightening  forces.  It 
seems  that  the  Seoul  Electric  Co.  had  planned  an  entertainment  at 
Yongsan  three  miles  from  the  city  expecting  to  reap  a  harvest  of  nickels 
in  car  fares.  To  add  to  the  attractions  at  Yongsan,  the  Company  solicit- 
ed the  manager  of  the  Seoul  theatre  for  the  loan  of  a  troupe  of  native 
acrobats  for  the  day.  The  request  was  declined  on  the  ground  that  the 
troupe  had  a  special  engagement  at  the  theatre  for  that  evening  and  a 
large  audience  was  expected.  Whether  by  way  of  retaliation,  or  wheth- 
er it  **just  happened  so,"  during  the  progress  of  the  entertoinment  the 
electric  lights  suddenly  went  out,  greatly  to  the  indignation  of  the 
spectators.  Kerosene  lamps  were  brought  in  and  the  entertainment 
proceeded.  But  the  theatre-goers  vowed  they  would  get  even  by  not 
riding  on  the  cars.  Later  on,  mutual  explanations  were  made  and  the 
affair  smoothed  over. 

Whether  partly  due  to  the  above  occurrence  or  to  distrust  of  the 
American  company  which  built  and  runs  the  cars,  a  man  named  Sfih 
Pyung-ta  recently  made  a  speech  at  Chougno,  denouncing  the  Seoul 
Electric  Co.  and  exhorting  his  fellow  countrymen  to  stop  using  the  cars. 
He  was  seized  and  handed  over  to  the  police.  The  same  day  Kim 
Choong-chin  posted  placards  on  the  city  gates  setting  forth  grievances 
against  the  Company. 

Following  the  above  unpleasant  items  of  news,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  re- 
port the  great  success  that  certain  members  of  the  Electric  Company 
are  meeting  with  in  entertaining  the  public.  Two  of  the  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Company  have  recently  purchased  an  expensive 
Stereopticon  and  Moving  Pictures  Machine.  Beginning  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June  they  have  been  giving  first-class  exhibitions  nightly  from 
8:30  to  10.  in  the  grounds  of  the  Company  at  the  East  Gate.  The 
admission  fee  has  been  bet  at  the  modest  sum  of  10  cents  Korean  (about 
3  cents  U.  S.  currency),  so  that  all,  even  the  poorest,  might  enjoy  the 
show.  A  box  car,  made  comfortable  with  car  cushions,  is  run  out  on  a 
switch  to  serve  as  a  "private  box"  for  the  foreigners  who  attend. 
Over  1 100  tickets  were  »*old  at  one  exhibition. 

Two  secretaries  of  the  Korean  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg  have  re- 
turned to  Seoul  on  secret  business. 

His  Majesty  has  contributed  3000  Yen  towards  the  travelling  ex- 
penses of  ten  students  who  accompany  Mr.  Waeber  on  his  return  to 
Russia.     They  left  Chemulpo  for  St.  Petersburg  on  May  16. 
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Besides  these  ten  students  who  have  been  sent  to  Rassia  to  study, 
the  Korean  Government  is  planning  to  send  ten  to  England  and  ten  to 
France. 

The  Korean  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Ye  Pom  Chin,  formerly 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  telegraphed  ^e  Korean  Government  that 
50,000  Russian  soldiers  were  being  sent  to  Manchuria  in  May. 

Forty  Russians  accompanied  by  about  one  hundred  Chinese  laborers 
have  settled  temporarily  at  Yong  Chun,  near  Bui-ju,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  timber.   They  have  bought  seventeen  houses  with  land  attached. 

Sim  Sang  Hun,  Chief  of  War  Bureau  in  ^e  Bureau  of  Generals  has 
been  appointed  Governor  of  North  Choong  Chong  Province.  The  last 
Governor,  Cho  Chung-pil,  has  been  transferred  to  Hoang  Hal  Province. 

Cho  Kwang  Heui  has  memorialized  the  Throne  and  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments  urging  the  propriety  of  creating  Lady  Om  Em^ 
press. 

According  to  tiie  Japanese  official  report,  there  are  974  Japanese 
houses  and  3946  male  and  female  Japanese  in  Seoul  and  Yungsan. 

One  thousand,  two  hundred  thirty-six  houses  are  reported  as  conn 
prising  the  Japanese  settlement  at  Chemulpo,  inhabited  by  5619  men 
and  women.  ■  , 

On  May  11,  Prime  Minister  Ye  Kun  Myung  was  relieved  of  office, 
and  Yun  Yong  Sun  appointed  as  his  successor. 

A  fine  bnilding  is  to  be  erected  at  Chongno  in  the  centre  of  the 
Capital  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  Lady  Om.  The  site  selected  is 
that  of  the  large  store  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  elaborately  decorated  memorial  building  erected  in  honor  of  the 
late  Queen  at  the  intersection  of  Palace  street  and  East  aud  West  Gate 
street  is  completed  with  the  exception  of  the  large  stone  tablet.  The 
stone  carving  to  be  seen  here  and  at  ihe  late  Queen's  tomb  are  excellent 
specimens  of  Korean  stone  masonry.  The  immense  stone  tortoise  upon 
which  the  tablet  will  rest  is  already  in  place. 

Min  Yong  Whan,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ceremonies,  is  temporarily 
debarred  from  attendance  at  the  Palace  by  family  affairs.  A  substitute 
has  been  appointed  until  such  time  as  Min  shall  be  free  to  resume  his 
duties. 

The  Government  Mint  is  turning  out  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
coins  for  the  new  currency.  Last  month  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold 
were  received  at  the  Mint  to  be  converted  into  coin. 

The  new  bund  to  be  built  at  Kunsan  is  estimated  to  cost  in  wage» 
alone  1648  Korean  dollars. 

The  French  Minister  has  made  application  lor  a  gold  mining  con^ 
cession  in  Choong  Chong  Province. 

At  Kongju,  ths  capital  of  Choong  Chong  Province,  there  is  an  old 
fortress  picturesquely  located  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  river. 
During  a  recent  native  picnic  in  the  grounds,  some  fifty  people 
crowded  into  the  pavilion  over  the  fortress  gate.  The  unusual  weight 
broke  the  floor  beams,  and  five  persons  were  killed  aud  many  injured 
by  the  fall. 
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The  English  Mititster  has  requested  a  concession  five  miles  sqnare 
in  Whang  llai  Province  for  a  gold  mine. 

According  to  the  Japanese  newspaper  published  in  Chemulpo,  it  is 
B  well  established  fact,  despite  denials  th^  have  been  made,  that  200 
Russian  soldiers  have  be6n  stationed  in  Yong  Chun  to  protect  the  Inni- 
bernien. 

The  Minister  ci  the  Foreign  Office,  Ye  To-chai,  requested  the  Rus* 
nan  Minster  to  order  the  Russian  lumbermen  to  restore  the  houses 
pnrchased  at  Yong  Chun  and  withdraw  from  the  place.  The  RuMian 
Minister  replied  that  the  purchase  of  houses  to  live  in  while  cutting 
timber  was  sanctioned  by  the  forest  ccmcession  of  1896, 

A  private  school  for  Korean  girls«  the  first  and  ool j  one  of  the  kind 
not,  under  foreign  superviaoa*  has  bean  condudad  for  five  years  in  a 
private  house  loaned  for  the  purpose  in  Kei-tottg,  oau  el  the  districts 
of  Seoul.  Having  to  give  up  the  house,  the  lady  principal  (who  was 
educated  in  Russia,  it  is  said)  hM  petitioned  the  Bdacatioual  Depurtment 
for  a  suitable  building.  In  response  to  her  request,  a  vacant  Oavern^ 
nient  building  in  truat  of  the  Bastem  Palace  has  buen  ifianted  fur  use 
as  a  girls'  school. 

The  native  papers  report  several  changes  in  superintendents  al  potts. 
At  Pyeng  Yang.  Pang  Han-)u  hanb^^n  diamisstd,  mmd  Sin  Tat  Kyun 
appointed  in  hid  place 

At  Masanpo,  Snperintendent  Han  Chang  Soo  has  bcea  succeeded 
by  Ye  Tai-chung. 

At  Pusan.  Superintendent  Kim  Chong-wnn  has  been  replaced  by 
O  Kwe-3mng, 

On  May  10  at  Mo-ju,  Chulla  Province,  25  houses  were  destroyed  by 
fire. 

The  many  friends  of  An  Chung-soo,  of  Chemulpo,  will  be  grieved 
to  learn  of  his  death  on  May  16.  He  was  a  consecrated  active  young 
Christian,  a  leader  of  the  young  people  in  the  charch,  and  an  efficient 
helper  in  evangelistic  and  literary  work.  It  was  his  cherished  desire  to 
upend  four  years  at  college  and  three  at  a  theological  seminary  in 
America  so  as  to  equip  himself  for  the  ministry  in  the  Methodist  church 
of  Korea. 

Whang  Woo-yung,  recently  appointed  Korean  consul  at  Vladivostock, 
has  visited  that  port  and  taken  steps  to  establish  a  Consulate.  As  there 
is  no  building  available  for  a  Consulate,  he  requests  an  appropriation  to 
erect  a  suitable  one. 

May  and  June  witnessed  the  depculnre  on  furlough  of  several  mis- 
sionaries :— J.  Hunter  Wells,  M.  D.,  and  family,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  at  Pyeng-yang  ;  Rev.  Chas.  H.  Collyer,  So.  Methodist  Mission 
at  Song-do  ;  Rev.  Geo.  Heber  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  of  Methodist  Mission,  Seoul 
and  Chemulpo ;  Rev.  D.  A.  Bunker  and  Mrs.  Bunker,  who  go  via  St. 
Petersburg.  The  latter  couple  will  enjoy  a  wheehng  trip  through 
Scotland  and  Bngland  en  route  to  America.  Miss  Pierce  of  the  M.  E. 
Mission,  Seoul,  has  also  left  for  a  well-earned  furlough  in  her  Tennessee 
home. 
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It  is  with  deep  >(nef  that  we  record  the  death  of  two  lady  mission- 
aries who  bad  }(reatly  endeared  themselves  to  all.  both  foreign  and  native 
who  were  privileged  to  know  them.  A  more  extended  ac.count  will  be 
found  elsewhere. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Miller  died  of  peritonitis  at  Seoul,  Wednesday,  June  17. 
The  fnaersl  services  were  conducted  at  the  house,  Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  by 
Vr,  Undenvood  assisted  by  Revs,  Honnsheil  and  Reynolds.  A  large  con- 
c^ucse  ef  friends  aad  native  Qiristiaas  followed  the  bier  to  the  cemetery 
at  Yan^-'^ilia-cfaim. 

The  oCher  deafli,  Aqsally  sad  and  unexpected,  was  that  of  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Harrison  ift  Chan* jn,  Chnlla  Do  IV»vince.  After  a  brief  but  severe  attack 
of  typtas  fever  olit  passed  away  on  ^tnrday  evening  June  20. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Hanriaoa,  exhausted  by  the  strain  of  nurshig  and  anxiety 
leaves  at  cnoe  for  a  seasen  of  rest  in  the  mountains  of  Japan.  Dr  M.  B. 
lagold  and  Miss  M.  S.  Tote,  of  Cbun-ju,  airived  in  Seoul  June  29,  en 
route  tm  Kvrtm  Ak  San  where  they  will  be  the  guests  of  Mrs.  ReynoMs 
for  the  suainier. 

Dr.  Franiklin  Palaier,  formerly  physiccian  at  the  American  Mines, 
Northern  Korea,  after  completing  a  tour  of  the  world  via  the  Trans- 
Siberian  R.  E«,  has  settled  in  New  York  City. 

A  son  was  bom  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Kearns.  $un-chnn,  May   22. 

A  son  was  born  to  Rev  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hunt,  of  Pyeng-yang,  June  4. 

At  Ktsnsan,  May  i,  a  daughter  was  born  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.^F. 
Bull. 

The  infant  son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Junkin,  \i^o6e  birth  was 
recorded  in  our  last  issue,  died  of  pneumonia  at  Kunsan,  Apr,  22. 

Misa  M.  1^  Chase,  uf  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Sun-chun,  is  in 
Seoul  en  route  to  America  on  furlou^. 

At  the  Uwa  Haktanj^,  June  30.  at  8  p.  m.  Rev.  Robt.  Sharp  and  Miss 
Alice  Hammond  were  united  in  holy  wedlock  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Noble,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  friends. 
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Tabic  of  Meteorological  Observations, 

Scoult  Korea>  May,  1903. 
V*  Pokrovsky,  M*  D*,  Observer* 
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Having  heard  that  the  government  troops  were  coming  out 
of  the  West  Gate  they  hastened  around  the  mountain  and  enter- 
ed the  Northwest  Gate.  When  the  government  troops  learn- 
ed by  the  great  noise  and  tumult  in  the  city  that  they  had 
been  outwitted,  they  returned  only  to  find  the  insurrectionary 
troops  before  the  palace.  They  had  cut  their  way  through 
the  gates  with  axes  and  were  setting  fire  to  everything  inside. 
As  they  entered  the  king's  apartments  he  slipped  out  the  back 
door  and  scaling  the  back  wall  found  refuge  in  a  monk's  room. 
From  that  place  he  made  his  way  to  the  house  of  one  An  Kuk- 
sin  where  he  secured  a  suit  of  mourner's  clothes  and  then  went 
to  the  house  of  a  physician,  Chong  Nam-su.  This  man  how- 
ever informed  the  new  government  as  to  his  whereabouts  and 
he  was  seized.     This  occurred  in  the  year  1622. 

Prince  Neung-yang,  the  nephew  of  the  deposed  king,  was 
elevated  to  the  royal  position  and  crowds  of  people  came  and 
bowed  to  him  as  he  sat  in  state  before  the  palace.  His  post- 
humous title  is  In-jo  Ta-wang. 

His  first  act  was  to  send  a  chair  to  bring  back  the  queen 
dowager  from  the  MySng-ye  Palace  ;  but  she,  thinking  that  it 
might  perhaps  be  a  trick  on  the  part  of  the  wicked  king,  re- 
fused to  go.  She  said,  **The  king  himself  must  come  and  take 
me  out."  So  he  came  and  showed  her  that  the  good  news 
was  indeed  true.  She  sat  on  the  throne  just  as  she  bad  done 
in  the  days  of  King  Sun-jo,  and  when  the  new  king  came  in  he 
prostrated  himself  before  her  and  wept  ;  but  she  said,  **Do  not 
weep ;  this  is  a  day  of  deliverance,  and  you  should  rather  re" 
joice.** 

The  eunuchs  brought  the  royal  seals  and  the  insignia 
of  royalty  and  gave  them  to  the  newly  appointed  king.  He 
banished  the  deposed  king  to  Kang-wha  and  his  son  to  Kyo- 
dong  Island.  He  then  gave  posthumous  honors  to  Princes 
Im-hfi.  Neung-chang,  Yun-heung,  Pu-won  and  Yong-ch*ang 
whom  the  tvrant  had  caused  to  be  murdered.     He  also  called 
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the  queen  dowager's  mother  from  exile  on  the  island  of  Quel- 
part. 

He  found  the  government  in  a  profoundly  wretched  con- 
dition and  he  forthwith  began  a  systematic  house-cleaning. 
He  appointed  new  ministers  to  the  six  departments  and  a  pro- 
clamation was  sent  to  the  eight  provinces  saying  that  every 
prefect  who  had  bonght  his  place  should  be  driven  from  ofiBce 
and  that  all  the  land  that  had  been  stolen  from  the  people 
should  be  returned  to  them  ;  also  that  every  prefectural  clerk 
should  pay  up  the  arrears  of  revenue  which  he  had  withheld 
from  the  government.  He  drew  up  a  company  of  soldiers  at 
Chong-no,  the  center  of  the  city,  and  there  executed  the 
former  favorite  Yi  I-ch*um  and  seventeen  other  men  who  had 
aided  and  abetted  the  deposed  king  in  his  monstrosities.  Sixty 
more  wtre  banished  to  distant  places  where  they  were  confined 
in  small  enclosures  surrounded  with  brier  hedges,  and  their 
food  was  handed  them  through  small  holes  in  the  hedges. 
Pang  Yup,  the  governor  of  P*yung-an  Province,  and  two 
others  in  the  country,  were  executed  by  special  messengers 
sent  down  to  the  country  for  the  purpose.  This  Pang  YOp 
was  a  most  desperate  villain.  As  he  had  something  of  a  body- 
guard, resistance  was  anticipated,  but  the  special  messenger 
of  death  managed  to  draw  off  the  guard  on  some  pretext  or 
other  and  then  the  work  was  done  swiftly  and  surely.  This 
governor  was  so  detested  by  the  people  that  they  cut  his  body 
into  small  pieces  and  each  man  carried  away  a  small  piece  **to 
remember  him  by." 

The  king  made  Yi  Kwi  General-in-chief,  conferred 
upon  his  father  the  title  of  Prince  Chong-wOn  and  upon 
his  mother  that  of  Pu-pu-in  and  gave  her  a  palace  to  live  in 
where  the  government  hospital  now  stands.  He  drove  out 
from  the  palace  all  vile  women,  all  musical  instruments,  and 
he  burned  at  Chong-no  the  wooden  semblance  of  a  moun- 
tain which  the  former  king  had  caused  to  be  made  and  which 
was  always  carried  in  his  procession.  This  ^'mountain"  was 
covered  with  growing  shrubs  and  flowering  plants.  He 
made  Gen.  Chang  Man  commander  of  all  the  provincial  forces, 
with  his  headquaters  at  P*yiiug-yang.  He  beheaded  the 
brother  of  the  deposed  queen  and  also  the  prefect  who  had 
suffocated  the  young  prince   at   Kang-wha.     Spies  were  sent 
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tbrougbont  the  country  to  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 
This  king  was  a  deadly  enemy  of  Buddhism,  and  he  it 
was  who  ordered  that  no  monk  should  set  foot  inside  the 
gates  of  Seoul.  The  law  was  promulgated  that  whenever  a 
common  person  entered  the  gates  of  Seoul  he  must  dismount 
from  his  horse.  Sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  king  in  person 
at  the  tomb  of  Ki-ja  and  at  the  blood-marked  stone  at  Song- 
do,  the  spot  where  Chong  Mong-ju  had  been  murdered  when 
the  dynasty  was  founded.  It  was  decreed  that  revenue 
should  be  collected  to  the  extent  of  a  tithe  of  the  grain,  which 
was  much  less  than  before,  but  was  collected  more  reg- 
ularly. We  cannot  but  sympathize  with  the  wife  of  the  son 
of  the  deposed  king,  who  had  been  banished  to  Kyo-dong 
Island.  She  followed  him  into  exile  and  attempted  to  secure 
his  escape  by  digging  with  her  own  tender  hands  a  tunnel 
seventy  feet  long.  She  had  no  other  implement  than  a  piece 
of  iron  resembling  a  common  fire-poker.  At  the  very  moment 
of  his  escape  the  plot  was  discovered  and  the  poor  wife  hanged 
herself  out  of  grief  and  disappointment.  When  the  king  heard 
of  this  he  ordered  that  honorable  burial  be  given  her  remains 
and  he  put  the  young  man  out  of  misery  by  administering 
poison.  That  same  year  the  deposed  queen  died  and  the 
king  gave  her  the  burial  honors  of  a  princess.  She  had  been 
a  devoted  Buddhist  and  had  endowed  many  monasteries  with 
wooden  or  clay  images.  But  she  was  not  happy  as  queen 
and  prayed  that  when,  according  to  the  Buddhist  doctrine, 
she  should  take  on  another  life  it  might  not  be  that  of  a 
Kjue^n. 


Chapter    V. 

Yi  Kwars  grievance he  raises  an  insurrection  . .  .civil  war. . .  .rebels 

victorious the  king  leaves  Seoul the  rebels  enter  the  capital 

fight  outside  the  West  Gate Yi  Kwal   flees and  is  slain 

the  king  returns  to  Seoul....  a  royal  proclamation.... tiled  houses 

in  P'yung-yang  . .  sons  of  concubines the  Mauchus  again an 

•unsuccessful  envoy  ...death  of    Norach'i  ...Nam-han   completed 
the  Manchus  enter  Korea. . .  .efforts  at  resistance fall  of  An- 
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ju the  kiiij(  retires  to  Kang-wha. . .  .Manchu  conditions   . .  panic 

in  Seoul an  interesting   game   of   chess ....  Kore?in   hostage  and 

tribute oath   at   the   altar Koreans   firm   in   their   loyalty  to 

China the   Manchus   praise   them  Manchu   cruelties   .     the 

Manchu  garrisons  ...opposed   by  the    Koreans  ..   sound  argument 
Japanese  assistance  declined. 

The  .story  of  Yi  Kwal's  rebellion  shovv.s  how  great  a  mat- 
ter a  little  fire  kindles.      The  king  wished  to  honor  in  a  spec- 
ial manner   the    men  who  had  been  instrumental  in    putting 
him  on  the  throne.    Among  them  were  two  especially  deserv- 
ing men,  Kim    Nyu  and    Yi   Kwal.     Kim  was    from  a  higher 
family  than  Yi  but  was  le.ss  dt-serving  of  praise  in  this   affair. 
When  all   knelt    before  the  king   and  Yi  Kwal  found   that  he 
was  given  second  place,  he  was  enraged  and  refused  to  kneel, 
but  stood  glaring  about  him.     He  was    pacified,  but  was  still 
very    sore  at    heart.     He    was  given  the  position  of  governor 
of  P*yung-an  where  there  was  a  considerable  force  of  soldiers  ; 
among   them  three   hundred  Japanese,  who  had    become  nat- 
uralized   and    who    where   excellent  swordsmen.     With   the 
opening  of  the  new  year   Gen.  Yi  Kwi,  who  knew  the  calibre 
of  Yi  Kwal,  obtained  the  post  of  military  instructor  at  Song- 
do.     This  he  sought    that  he  might    have  an    opportunity  to 
stand    between    the  king   and    any    treachery    that  Yi    Kwal 
might  attempt.     A  courtier.  Mun  Whe,  told  the  king  that  Yi 
Kwal  was   gathering  an  army    with   bad  intent,  and  the  king 
hastily  called  a  council.      Kim  Nyu  did  not  believe  it  possible 
that   Yi  Kwal    should  revolt,  but    Ch'oe    Myiing-gil    insisted 
that  it  was    true,  and  in    the    high  words  that   followed    Kim 
Nyu    was  charged  with  being  privy  to  the  plot.      But  the  re- 
mark passed    unnoticed.     We   shall    see    however  that    Kin» 
had  little  to  do  in    putting  down    the  insurrection.      Perhaps 
it  was  because  of  a  lurking  suspicion  that  be    might  be  impli- 
cated.    A  large    number  of  men    known  to  be  intimate    with 
the  disaffected  general  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Two  executioners  were  sent  to  kill  Han  Myung-y»>n  who  was 
•said  to  be  in    league  with  Yi    Kwal,  and  to  catch  Yi    KWal's 
son.     Arriving  in  P'yung-yang  the  messengers    went  boldly 
into  the  presence  of  Yi  Kwal  and    nnnouncc'fi  their    messajje. 
As  Yi    was    already  on    the  pornt  of    inarching  an    Seoul    be 
answered  by  taking  off  the  beads  of  the  messengers.      Hastil3'' 
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summoning  all  the  neighboring  prefects  he  addressed  them  as 
follows  :  **Tlie  king  is  surrounded  by  bad  men  and  I  propose 
to  go  up  to  Seoul  and  clean  things  out  a  little."  Then  put- 
ting in  motion  his  20,000  troops  with  the  Japanese  swords- 
men at  their  head,  he  marched  toward  the  capital.  The  whole 
country  instantly  burst  into  a  flame  of  excitement.  The 
king  appointed  Gen.  Yi  Wun-ik  to  lead  an  army  in  defense 
of  the  capital,  and  he  put  Yi  Si-bal  second  in  command.  Yi 
Su-il  became  general  of  P'yung-an  Province,  and  the  combined 
forces  marched  northward  to  block  the  rebel's  path.  Gen. 
Wan  P'ung-gun  fortified  Song-do  in  preparation  for  an  at- 
tack. O  Yong-su  fortified  the  banks  of  the  Im-jin  River  at 
the  ferry.  The  eight  provinces  were  all  requisitioned  for 
troops.  Kang  Kak  was  placed  at  Su-an  with  militia  from 
Su-an  and  S6-heung  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
Gen.  Chong  Ch'ung-sin  who  had  been  stationed  at  An-ju 
north  of  P'yung-yang,  together  with  other  leaders,  moved 
southward  on  the  rebellious  city,  to  take  Yi  Kwal  in  the  rear. 
Chang  Man  asked  him  what  he  thought  were  the  chances  of 
Yi  Kwal's  success,  and.  he  answered,  **If  Yi  Kwal  goes 
straight  to  Seoul  and  the  king  stays  there  till  he  arrives  the 
result  will  be  doubtful,  but  if  he  delays  a  while  in  Whang-hfl 
Province,  or  if  the  king  retreats  southward  and  Yi  Kwai  de- 
lays in  Seoul  we  will  kill  him  like  a  dog." 

Gen.  Chang  Man  then  called  about  him  all  the  forces 
within  reach,  led  by  fifteen  captains  and  prefects.  When  he 
saw  how  small  his  army  was  compared  with  that  of  Yi  Kwal 
he  despaired  of  doing  anything,  but  some-one  said,  "Many  of 
those  under  Yi  Kwal  are  not  faithful  to  him.  Let  us  send 
and  call  out  the  loyal  ones  from  among  his  army."  So  they 
sent  a  slave  of  Gen.  Yi  Yun-su,  who  followed  Yi  Kwal,  and 
told  him  to  go  and  bring  his  master  out  of  the  rebel  ranks. 
They  offered  him  a  hundred  thousand  cash  but  he  refused  it 
saying  "I  will  go  and  save  him  from  rebellion  if  I  can,  and 
if  I  succeed  it  will  be  time  enough  to  reward  me."  The  slave 
entered  the  rebel  ranks  and  that  night  the  sentries  heard  the 
voice  of  Gen.  Yi  Yun-su  calling  aloud  from  outside  the  lines 
saying,  **I  am  going  over  to  the  side  of  the  king."  Arriving 
at  the  camp  of  Chang  Man,  the  penitent  general  burst  into 
tears  at  the  thought  of  how  near  he  had  come  to  being  a  trai- 
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tor.  Yi  Kwal  sent  eight  assassins  to  kill  Chang  Man  but  they 
were  caught  and  brought  before  their  intended  victim,  who. 
instead  of  punishing  them,  gave  them  a  good  dinner  and  sent 
them  away.  Yi  Kwal  himself  was  so  fearful  of  assassination 
that  he  not  only  slept  in  a  different  tent  each  night  but  moved 
from  one  tent  to  another  several  times  during  a  single  night. 

Gen.  Chang  Man  started  for  Seoul,  the  advance  guard 
being  led  by  Chong-sin.  the  skirmish  lineby  Pak  Youg-su,  the 
right  and  left  flanks  by  Yu  Hyo-gul  and  Chang  Tun.  the  sap- 
pers by  Ch*o*e  Eung-il,  while  the  commissariat  was  in  charge 
of  An  Mong-yun.  The  whole  force  consisted  of  1800  men. 
The  first  day  was  spent  in  getting  the  army  across  the  Ta- 
dong  River.  The  next  three  days  brought  them  to  Whang- 
ju.  where  they  fell  in  with  part  of  the  rebel  army.  After  a 
brisk  skirmish,  two  companies  of  cavalry  were  seen  riding  out 
from  the  robel  ranks  as  if  to  surrender,  but  when  they  had 
come  close  to  Gen.  Chang  Man's  forces  they  made  a  sudden 
charge  which  threw  the  loyal  forces  into  confusion  and  soon 
the  entire  army  was  routed.  Turning  from  this  complete 
victory,  Yi  Kwal  led  his  forces  toSu-an.  It  was  his  intention 
to  approach  Seoul  by  way  of  Sak-wfln  but  as  the  government 
had  a  strong  force  there  he  changed  his  plan  and  came  by 
Keui-rin  which  is  an  exceedingly  rough  road.  Meanwhile  Gen. 
Chang  Man  had  collected  the  scattered  remnants  of  his  army 
and  followed  as  far  So-heung  where  he  was  joined  by  Gen. 
Yi  Su-il  and  together  they  proceeded  southward  to  P*yQng- 
san.  There  they  were  joined  by  800  more  troops.  On  the 
sixth  of  the  moon  Yi  Kwal  arrived  at  the  Cho-t*an  ford  and 
found  it  guarded  by  a  royal  force  under  Yi  Chung-ho  and  Yi 
Tuk-bu.  Yi  Kwal  forced  the  passage  and  put  the  government 
troops  to  flight,  taking  the  heads  of  both  the  generals.  A  day 
or  so  later,  being  met  by  more  loyal  troops,  he  sent  them  the 
two  heads  as  warning.  They  did  not  heed  it  and  in  the  fight 
that  followed  their  leaders  too  lost  their  heads. 

Meanwhile  interesting  events  were  happening  in  Seoul. 
The  king  put  to  death  forty-nine  men  who  were  suspected  of 
being  privy  to  the  plot,  though  many  of  them  were  doubtless 
innocent.  Yi  Kwi  begged  him  to  spare  some  of  them,  but  he 
was  obdurate.  Gen.  Yi  S6  took  2.000  men  and  went  to  the 
gate  on  the  main   road  a  few  miles  beyond  Song-do  and  tried 
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to  hold  it  against  the  insurgent  army.  Yi  Kwal  attacked  at 
night  and  found  little  diflSculty  in  breaking  through  the  bar- 
rier. But  instead  of  advancing  on  Song-do  he  made  a  circuit 
and  thereby  avoided  both  Song-do  and  the  force  which  was 
set  to  gu«ird  the  passage  of  the  Ini-jin  River.  He  effected  a 
crossing  by  a  ford  higher  up  that  stream.  Learning  of  this, 
Pak  Hyo-rip  who  was  holding  the  ferry  hastened  back  to 
Seoul  where  he  arrived  at  dusk  and  announced  that  the  king 
had  not  a  moment  to  lose  but  must  take  to  flight  that  very 
night.  Without  an  hour's  delay  the  king  mounted  his  steed 
and  fled  by  way  of  the  South  Gale,  leaving  the  city  in  a 
perfect  frenzy  of  fear.  He  arrived  at  Han-gang  in  the  dark 
and  found  that  the  ferrymen  had  takCin  all  their  boats  to  the 
other  side  for  safety.  They  peremptorily  refused  to  obey  any 
summons,  and  at  last  U  Sajig-jung  was  obliged  to  throw  off 
his  clothes  and  swim  the  stream.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
six  boats.  It  took  all  the  rest  of  the  night  to  get  the  royal 
cavalcade  across  the  river.  It  was  on  the  ninth  of  the  moon 
when  the  king  arrived  at  Sa-p*yung  just  beyond  the  river. 
He  had  nothing  to  eat  till  noon  that  day,  when  Sin  Chun 
brought  him  a  bowl  of  gruel  and  a  few  dried  persimmons. 
Night  found  him  at  Su-wun  completely  lired  out  After  a  rest 
of  a  few  days  he  pas.sed  on  to  Kong-ju  the  provincial  capital 
and  there  he  was  made  comfortable  for  the  first  time  since  his 
flight  from  the  capital.  The  governors  of  Cheung  chung  and 
ChOl  la  Provinces  met  him  there.  A  strong  guard  was  placed 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Keum  River. 

At  noon  ©f  the  day  following  the  king's  flight,  thirty  fol- 
lowers of  Yi  Kwal  entered  the  city  and  announced  that  there 
was  no  need  for  fear,  as  a  new  king  had  arisen.  The  next 
day  Yi  Kwal  entered  the  town.  Many  small  ofl&cials  and  a 
great  crowd  of  people  went  out  to  meet  him  and  scattered  red 
earth  along  the  road  in  front  of  him,  which  is  a  special  pre- 
rogative of  royalty.  Entering  the  city  he  pitched  his  camp 
where  the  K5'6ng-bok  Palace  now  stands.  Even  the  king's 
own  uncle  went  over  to  Yi  Kwal,  perhaps  through  fear,  or 
perhaps  because  the  revolution  was  a  success.  This  uncle 
was  proclaimed  king  and  posters  were  sent  out  to  quiet  the 
people.  Thousands  of  adventurers  and  low  fellows  sought 
and  obtained  ofiicial  appointments  under  the  new  regime. 
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But  what  had  been  goin^  on  in  the  north?     Chang  Man, 
arriving  at    P'a-ju,    learned   that   the   king  had  fled,    and  im- 
mediately called  a  council  of  war.     It  was  decided  that,  as  the 
people  of  Seoul  were  not  largely  in  favor  of  Yi  Kwal,  it  would 
he  a    good   thing   to   make   a  demonstration  at   once   lest    the 
people    should   come   to  recognize  the  government.      So  one 
body  of  troops  was  sent  to  watch  the  road  outside  the  East  Gate 
and   to  cut  off  supplies.     Another  guarded  tbe  roads  outside 
the  South  Gate.     Gen.  Chong  Clrung-sin  said  that  they  must 
encamp  on   the  hills  immediately  outside  the  West  Gate  and 
then   Yi  Kwal  would  be  forced  to  fight.      In  order  to  do  this 
Kim   Yang-nn  took   cavalry  and  surprised  the  signal  fire  sta- 
tion beside  the  Peking  Pass  and  so  prevented  any  signal  being 
given.     That  night  Chang  Man  and  all  his  forces  came  around 
the  hills  and  stationed  themselves  behind  the  hill  just  back  of 
Mo-wha-gvvan.     This    movement    was    further    favored    by  a 
strong  east  wind  that  carried  the  sound  away  so  that  all  Seoul 
was  ignorant  of  the  extreme  proximity  of  the  enemy.     At  the 
same  time  Yi  Whak   with  two  hundred  troops  secreted  him- 
self outside   the   Northwest  Gate,  to  enter  the  city  when  tbe 
insurgent  troops  should  go  out  the  West  Gate  to  attack  Chang 
Man's  forces.      The  latter  also  sent  thousands  of  slips  of  paper 
into  the  city  and  had  them  distributed  among  the  people  say- 
ing.   "Tomorrow,   anyone   who   refuses  to  stand  by  Yi  Kwal 
and  remains  loyal  to  the  king,  let  him  present  one  of  these 
slips  aud  he  small  receive  a  reward." 

In  the  morning  Yi  Kwal  spied  a  small  band  of  soldiers 
on  the  hill  outside  the  gate,  for  most  of  the  force  was  con- 
cealed behind  it,  in  order  to  deceive  the  rebels.  Some  of  Yi 
Kwal's  followers  said,  **They  are  so  few  we  had  better  go  out- 
side the  Northwest  Gate  and  so  surround  them  ;  but  the 
enemy  seemed  so  insignificant  that  Yi  Kwal  marched  straight 
at  them.  All  Seoul  was  on  the  walls  watching  the  fight  with 
breathless  interest.  Han  Myung-yQn,  Yi  Kwal's  right  hand 
maii,  took  the  Japanese  contingent  and  moved  up  the  steep 
hillside,  and  Yi  followed  with  the  main  body.  The  strong 
east  wind  that  was  blowing  materially  aided  the  attacking 
force,  for  it  lent  speed  to  their  arrows  and  they  had  the  wind 
at  their  backs  instead  of  in  their  faces.  The  loyal  forces  were 
forced  to  give  way  a  little  and  their  leaders  had  to  stike  down 
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some  in  order  to  prevent  a  general  stampede.  At  this  criti- 
cal juncture  the  wind  suddenly  veered  to  the  west  and  drove 
the  sand  and  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  attacking  party.  This 
was  the  turning  point  in  the  battle.  Yi  Kwal  was  forced  to 
give  ground,  Han  Myfiugydn  himself  was  wounded  by  an  ar- 
row. Gen.  Chang  Man  fought  fiercely  for  two  hours,  gain- 
ing ground  all  the  time.  At  this  time  the  standard-bearer  of 
Yi  Kwal  turned  and  fled.  The  cry  arose,  **Yi  Kwal  is  on 
the  run,"  and  in  less  that  a  minute  the  whole  force  was  thrown 
into  confusion  and  every  man  took  to  his  heels,  including  Yi 
Kwal  himself,  who  hastened  back  toward  the  West  Gate. 
But  the  citizens  on  the  wall  had  not  been  idle,  and  he  found 
the  gate  locked  and  barred.  Turning  aside  he  hastened 
along  under  the  wall  till  he  reached  the  South  Gate  which  he 
entered.  Gen.  Chang  Man  said,  **Let  us  not  chase  him,  for 
his  men  might  turn  on  us  and  beat  us  after  all.  Let  him  go ; 
the  people  will  bring  his  head  in  soon  endugh."  So  Yi  Kwal 
with  a  small  band  of  followers  fled  out  the  Water  Mouth  Gate, 
Crossed  the  Han  at  Song-p'a,  killed  the  prefect  of  Kwang-ju, 
scaled  Yi-bu-jfi  Pass  and  fled  away  eastward.  Gen.  Chong 
Ch*ung-sin  chased  him  as  far  as  Kyong-an.  By  that  time  the 
traitor's  band  had  dwindled  to  twenty-eight  men.  He  fled  by 
night  as  far  as  Muk-pangi  in  the  prefecture  of  I-ch*Qn  and 
there  two  of  his  followers,  seeing  that  the  game  had  been 
played  to  a  finish  and  hoping  to  save  their  own  lives,  went 
into  his  room  by  night  and  severed  his  head  from  the  body. 
His  son  was  treated  in  the  same  way,  as  were  also  Han 
MyOng-yOu  and  six  others.  They  carried  the  heads  to  Kong- 
ju  and  laid  them  before  the  king.  The  king's  uncle  who 
had  been  set  up  as  king  fled  to  Kwang-ju,  where  he  was 
x^aught  and  turned  over  to  Gen.  Chang  Man,  who  imprisoned 
him  and  waited  the  orders  of  the  king.  But  another  man, 
Sim  Keui-wun,  said,  **No,  he  is  a  traitor,"  and  slew  him  with 
his  own  hand.  When  the  king  returned  to  Seoul  this  man 
Sim  was  imprisoned  for  a  few  days  as  nominal  punishment 
for  having  killed  a  relative  of  the  king. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  the  month  the  king  returned  to 
Seoul.  Gen.  Chang  Man  went  to  the  river  and  escorted 
him  in  with  a  large  retinue,  but  Gen.  Chong  Ch*ung-sin  did 
not  go  and  bow  before  the  king,   for  he  said,   **I  did  not  stop 
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the  traitor,  but  let  him  drive  the  king  from  the  capital/*  So 
he  went  up  to  P*ydng-yaug  without  seeing  the  king.  When 
the  latter  heard  of  this  he  sent  for  him  and  gave  him  a  pres- 
ent of  gold  and  made  him  governor  of  P'yfing-an.  It  is  said 
by  some,  in  extenuation  of  Yi  KwaKs  conduct,  that  he  under- 
stood that  the  king  had  driven  the  former  king  from  the 
throne  and  was  a  usurper.  This  must  be  false,  for  Yi  Kwal 
was  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  those  events  and  must  have 
known  the  truth  about  them.  He  was  simply  jealous  and, 
having  a  strong  force,  thought  to  avenge  himself.  However 
that  may  be,  the  report  was  spread  that  it  was  patriotism  that 
prompted  the  revolt,  and  to  dispel  any  such  idea  the  king 
made  proclamation  saying,  **Kwang-hfl,  the  former  ruler,  was 
a  wicked  and  undutiful  man.  He  killed  his  father  and  elder 
brother  and  imprisoned  his  mother.  The  country  was  on  the 
verge  of  destruction  and  so  I  could  not  but  attempt  to  drive 
him  out.  It  was  not  because  I  wanted  to  usurp  the  royal 
honors,  but  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  line.  Yi  Kwal's  raid 
was  prompted  by  idle  rumors  gotten  up  by  certain  of  Kwang- 
hfi*s  men,  but  let  all  the  people  know  surely  that  I  have  done 
this  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving  the  kingdom.'' 

In  the  ninth  moon  another  revolt  was  attempted,  with 
the  object  of  putting  Prince  In-silng,  the  king's  younger 
brother,  on  the  throne.  It  was  discovered  in  time  and  the 
principal  movers  were  killed  and  the  prince  was  banished  to 
Kan-sQng  in  Kang-wQn  Province. 

On  account  of  the  frequent  conflagrations  in  the  city  of 
P*yung-yang,  the  governor  petitioned  the  king  to  promulgate 
a  law  requiring  all  houses  in  that  town  to  be  tiled  instead  of 
thatched.  The  king  not  only  complied  but  gave  money  for 
the  purchase  of  tiles.  That  law  has  not  been  abrogated  to 
this  day. 

The  year  1625  opened  with  warlike  preparations.  Gen. 
Yi  So  collected  a  band  of  strong,  stalwart  men,  the  pick  of 
the  land,  formed  them  into  companies  and  regiments  and  drilled 
them  at  the  Hun-yun-wun,  inside  the  East  Gate,  and  also 
at  Mo-wha-kwan  outside  the  West  Gate.  Near  the  close 
of  the  year  the  king  promulgated  a  most  important  law, 
sweeping  away  the  disabilities  of  sons  by  concubines  and  giving 
them  the  right  to  become  ofl&cials.     One  must  know  theprev- 
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alence  of  concubinage  in  Korea  in  order  to  understand  how 
vitally  this  law  must  have  affected  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  all  ranks  and  classes.  This  was  the  more  true  from 
the  fact  that  concubines  are  commonly  taken  because  of  the 
lack  of  an  heir.  Eligibility  to  oflSce  on  the  part  of  sons  of 
of  concubines  worked  therefore  in  two  directions.  It  elevated 
the  position  of  the  concubine  and  at  the  same  time  made  the 
position  of  the  barren  wife  more  endurable. 

We  have  already  given  a  sketch  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
Manchu  convulsion  which  was  about  to  shake  the  whole  of 
eastern  Asia.  During  the  interval  occupied  by  the  events 
narrated  above,  the  Manchus  were  quietly  preparing  for  the 
future.  Gen.  Kang  Hong-rip,  the  Korean  renegade,  was 
still  with  them.  Another  Korean  went  over  to  the  Manchus. 
It  was  Han  Yun  who  fled  to  Kwi-sung  in  northern  P*yung- 
an,  from  which  place  he  crossed  the  Ya-lu  and  found  Gen. 
Kang  among  the  Manchus,  To  him  he  said,  ''My  relatives 
have  now  all  been  destroyed  by  the  king  and  I  am  an  outcast. 
Let  us  get  an  army  together  and  go  and  be  avenged  on  the 
Koreans.'*  Gen.  Kang  gave  his  hearty  consent  and  together 
they  sought  the  throne  of  the  Manchu  chief  to  lay  their  plan 
before  him. 

S6  U-sin,  the  Ming  governor  of  Liao-tuug,  heard  of  this 
plan  and  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  King  of  Korea  set- 
ting him  on  his  guard  against  these  two  men.  The  king  did 
not  believe  that  Gen.  Kang  was  irrecoverably  lost,  for  he  ap- 
pointed his  son  to  go  to  the  Manchus  as  envoy.  Had  this 
young  man  succeeded  in  reaching  his  destination  he  might 
have  induced  his  father  to  remain  faithful  to  Korea,  but  just 
beyond  the  border  he  encountered  Manchu  soldiers  who  did 
not  understand  him  and  would  not  let  him  pass.  So  he  was 
compelled  to  return  with  his  mission  unaccomplished.  It  is 
probable  that  there  would  have  been  an  invasion  of  Korea  by 
the  Manchus  at  that  time  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  in 
Liao-tung  of  the  great  Chinese  general  WQn  Sung- whan. 
He  was  so  skillful  in  the  handling  of  soldiers  that  superhu- 
man powers  were  ascribed  to  him.  The  Manchus  could  make 
no  headway  against  him,  and  it  is  said  that  Norach'i*s 
chagrin  at  having  failed  to  storm  a  town  held  by  this  famous 
general    aggravated  an   illness   caused  by  a  carbuncle   on  his 
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back  and  brought  about  his  death.  Upon  his  decease  his 
second  son  Hongt'asi  took  the  reins  of  government  and  car- 
ried to  completion  the  ambitious  plans  made  by  his  illustrious 
father. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Korean  court  was  well  awake  to 
the  dangers  confronting  them,  for  we  learn  that  in  the  sev- 
enth moon  of  this  year  1626  the  wall  of  Nam-han  was  com- 
pleted. This  is  the  great  mountain  fortress  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Seoul.  It  was  formerly  the  site 
of  one  of  the  capitals  of  Pfikje. 

The  year  1627  "<>  sooner  opened  that  the  long  dreaded 
event  took  place.  On  the  fifth  moon  30,000  Manchu  sol- 
diers crossed  the  Yalu  River  and  a  few  days  later  stood  be- 
fore the  city  of  Eui-ju.  Approaching  the  gate  a  herald  cried, 
* 'The  second  king  of  the  great  Golden  Kingdom  is  now  lay. 
ing  his  heavy  hand  on  Korea.  If  you  do  not  come  out  and  sur- 
render we  will  raze  your  town  to  the  level  of  the  ground." 
Unfortunately  for  the  good  name  of  Korea  the  perfect  was  at 
that  moment  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  a  drunken  debauch  in 
the  house  of  a  dancing  girl.  He  came  forth  and  tried  to  get 
the  garrison  together,  but  it  was  too  late,  for  already  the 
traitor  Han  Yun  had  entered  the  town  in  Korean  clothes  and 
had  thrown  the  gates  open  to  the  ruthless  invaders.  The 
prefect  and  his  whole  garrison  were  set  up  in  line  and  shot 
down  by  the  savage  Manchus,  after  which  they  boiled  the 
body  of  the  prefect  in  a  kettle  and  sacrificed  to  heaven  with 
the  flesh.  They  then  sent  a  letter  to  the  king  couched  in  the 
following  terms  :  **You  have  committed  four  crimes,  (i)  You 
did  not  send  an  envoy  to  commiserate  with  us  on  the  death 
of  the  great  Norach'i.  (2)  You  have  never  thanked  us  for 
sparing  your  army  when  we  beat  you  and  the  Chinese  to- 
gether. (3)  You  afforded  asylum  to  our  enemy.  Mo  Mun- 
nydng.  (4)  Your  people  have  killed  many  of  the  residents  of 
Liao-tung  in  cold  blood.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  our 
wrath  is  kindled  against  you.'*  And  so  the  invading  army 
moved  southward,  forcing  the  Koreans  to  cut  their  hair  and 
compelling  them  to  act  as  guides.  But  they  did  not  come 
unopposed.  They  were  met  at  Yong-ch'Cn  by  its  prefect  at 
the  head  of  2,000  men,  but  a  small  official  turned  traitor  and 
opened    the  gates  to  the  Manchus.     On  the  seventeenth  tbey 
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arrived  at  Kwak-san  where  they  were  told  by  the  Korean 
garrison  that  death  was  preferable  to  surrender  ;  the  Koreans 
found  it  so,  for  they  were  soon  overpowered  and  massacred. 
Two  prefects  whose  wives  had  been  confiscated  by  the  Mancus 
thought  to  save  themselves  and  recover  their  wives  by  going 
over  to  the  enemy  but  when  they  did  so  they  found  their 
wives  still  held  as  concubines  while  they  themselves  were 
compelled  to  hold  the  bridles  of  the  men  who  brutally  refused 
to  give  back  the  women. 

Seoul  was  meanwhile  going  through  one  of  those  period- 
ical eruptions  which  she  was  destined  to  suffer  for  many 
years  to  come.  Gen.  Chang  Man  became  general-in-chief,  with 
Chong  Ch'ung  Sin  as  second.  They  immediately  took  all  the- 
available  forces  and  marched  northward.  Gen.  Sin  was  plac- 
ed at  the  Im-jin  River  to  block  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
Gen.  Kim  went  south  to  collect  troops  in  Ch*ung-ch'ung 
Province,  and  others  went  in  other  directions.  A  call  was 
made  to  all  the  eight  provinces  for  men.  Gen.  Yi  S5  was 
put  in  command  of  Nam-han.  The  king  recalled  many  men 
from  banishment^  probably  with  a  view  to  bringing  into  har- 
mony all  the  different  elements  and  securing  unanimity 
among  all  classes. 

On  the  twenty-first  the  Manchus  arrived  before  An-ju. 
They  cried,  ''Comeout  and  surrender/'  and  received  the 
answer,  **We  are  here  to  fight  aud  not  to  surrender.'*  The 
next  day  at  dawn  in  a  heavy  fog  they  approached  the  wall. 
They  had  an  enormous  ladder  mounted  in  some  way  on  the 
backs  of  camels.  This  was  placed  against  the  wall  and  the 
enemy  swarmed  over,  armed  only  with  short  swords  and 
knive.^  ;  but  these  they  used  with  such  good  effect  that  they 
soon  gained  a  foothold.  The  commandant  of  the  town.  Nam 
Yi-heung,  stood  by  the  gate  and  shot  many  of  the  Manchus 
with  his  good  bow  and  when  his  arrows  were  all  gone  he 
ordered  bags  of  powder  to  be  brought,  and  by  exploding 
these  he  killed  many  of  the  enemy  but  was  himself  killed  in 
the  process. 

P'ySng-yang  now  being  practically  without  defense,  th^ 
prefect  fled  southward  to  the  capital  and  told  the  king  what 
had  happened.  The  Crown  Prince  was  immediately  sent  into 
the  south  for  safety  and  the  king  himself  with  the   ancestral 
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tablets  and  with  his  court  hastened  to  the  island  of  Kang-wha, 
leaving  the  city  of  Seoul  in  a  condition  better  imagined  than 
described. 

One  of  Gen.  Kang's  grievances  against  Korea  was  that 
he  thought  the  king  had  killed  his  son,  but  when  he  learned 
that  this  was  not  only  not  true  but  that  the  king  had  sent 
that  son  as  envoy,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  the  Manchus, 
there  was  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  in  his  mind  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  at  the  invasion  but  said  that  it  was  now  too 
late  to  stop  it.  He  however  advised  the  king  to  send  gifts  to 
the  Manchu  chief  and  sue  for  peace. 

When  the  Manchus  arrived  at  Whang-ju  they  sent  a  letter 
forward  to  the  king  on  Kang-wha  saying,  **There  are  three 
conditions  on  which  we  will  conclude  a  peace  with  you.  (i) 
You  must  hand  over  to  us  the  person  of  Mo  Mun-nyOng.  (2) 
You  must  give  us  10,000  soldiers  to  help  invade  China.  (3) 
You  must  give  up  the  two  northern  provinces  of  P*yClng-an 
and  Ham-gyGng."  On  the  ninth  of  the  moon  the  envoy  bear- 
ing this  letter,  accompanied  by  the  Korean  renegade  Gen. 
Kang,  took  boat  from  Song-do  for  Kang-wha.  The  next  day 
the  king  gave  them  audience  and  the  envoy  bowed  before 
him,  but  the  king  did  not  bow  in  return.  This  made  the  envoy 
very  angry,  but  the  king  said  through  an  interpreter,  **Tell 
him  not  to  be  angry,  for  I  did  not  know  the  custom.*' 

The  king  sent  one  Kang- In  to  Whangju  ostensibly  to 
sue  for  peace  but  in  reality  to  find  out  what  the  Manchus  were 
doing  there.  Not  Jong  after  this  the  Manchu  envoy  returned 
to  the  same  place  but  Gen.  Kang  remained  on  Kang-wha. 
When  the  enemy  had  advanced  as  far  as  P*yfing-san,  only  a 
hundred  //from  Kang-wha,  the  whole  court  urged  the  king  to 
make  peace  on  any  terms,  as  all  the  soldiers  had  run  away 
and  the  enem>  were  so  near.  When  Gen.  Kim,  who  had  been 
left  to  guard  Seoul,  learned  of  the  proximity  of  the  Manchus, 
he  fired  all  the  government  treasure  and  provisions  and  made 
good  his  escape.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  exOdus  of 
the  people  who  swarmed  out  of  the  city  and  scattered  in  all 
directions  seekitig  safety  among  the  mountains  or  in  remote 
provinces. 

Yun    Hun   had    been   imprisoned    for   having   fled   from 
P'yQug-yang  without  so  much  as  attempting  its  defense,  and 
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many  of  the  officials  begged  the  king  to  pardon  him  ;  bnt  they 
overdid  it,  and  so  many  petitions  came  in  that  the  king  thonght 
he  was  dangerously  popular  and  ordered  his  execution.  When 
the  messenger  of  death  reached  the  doomed  man  he  found 
him  playing  a  game  of  chess.  The  man  with  whom  he  was 
playing  burst  ont  crying,  but  he  said.  **What  are  you  crying 
about?  I  am  the  man  who  am  going  to  die.  not  you.  Let 
us  finish  the  game."  So  they  finished  the  game,  after  which 
Yun  Hfin  quietly  submitted  to  his  fate.  This  is  a  sample  of 
san^  froid\\h\Q\\  never  fails  to  elicit  the  appkuse  of  the  Korean. 

On  the  twentieth  the  Mauchu  general  Yu  Ha  left  P'ynng- 
.san  and  went  to  Kang-wha  to  have  an  audience  with  the  king. 
He  advised  the  king  to  discard  the  Chinese  calendar  and  use 
the  Manchu  one  instead  and  he  also  said  said  the  king  must 
send  his  son  to  the  north  as  hostage.  The  king  answered 
that  his  son  was  too  young,  but  that  he  would  send  his  young- 
er brother.  Accordingly  he  sent  Wun  Ch*ang-yung,  not  his 
brother  but  a  distant  relative.  At  the  same  time  he  sent 
30,000  pieces  of  cotton.  300  pieces  of  white  linen,  100  tiger 
skius  and  loo  leopard  skins.  Gen.  Yu  HS  was  pleased  at  this 
and  said  that  he  wished  to  have  Korea  at  peace  but  that  it 
would  first  be  ab.solutely  necessary  for  the  king  to  take  a 
solemn  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Manchus.  And  he  said  it  must 
be  done  immediately,  before  the  Manchus  should  enter  Seoul. 

The  next  day  a  letter  came  from  the  Manchu  Prince  Yi 
Wan  urging  that  a  treaty  be  made  and  the  solemn  oath  be 
sworn,  and  he  added,  **Either  there  must  be  such  a  treaty  or 
we  must  fight."  He  ordered  that  the  king  have  an  altar  made 
at  once,  on  which  to  slay  the  animals  and  swear  the  oath. 
The  Koreans  hung  back  and  said,  *  *Have  we  not  sent  gifts  and 
hostages  to  the  north  ?  Why  then  should  we  be  compelled  to 
take  this  oath  ?"  In  a  rage  the  Manchu  messenger  rode  away 
toward  P'yQng-san.  This  sudden  departure  was  ominous  and 
it  frightened  the  Koreans,  so  that  they  hastened  to  set  about 
building  the  altar.  When,  therefore,  a  few  days  later  the 
Manchu  generals  Kang  Hong-rip  and  Yu  Hfi  came  with  an 
escort  and  demanded  that  a  treaty  should  be  ratified  at  once, 
the  Koreans  hastened  to  comply.  The  king  went  with  Gen. 
Yu  H«  to  the  altar  and  the  king  was  ordered  to  plunge  the 
knife  into  the  victims,  a  white  horse  and  a  black  bullock  which 
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oigrnffied  the  heavens  and  the  earth  respectively.  At  this  the 
courtiers  all  exclaimed,  ''The  king  cannot  do  it.  It  must  be 
done  by  deputy."  The  king  replied.  '*It  makes  no  difference 
now.  We  have  eaten  their  insults  and  the  people  are  all  about 
to  perish.  I  will  do  it."  But  still  they  opposed  it  so  strong- 
ly that  at  last  Yi  Chung-gwi  was  appointed  as  substitute  for  the 
king. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  of  the  third  moon  of  1627  when 
the  ceremony  was  performea  outside  the  West  Gate  of  the  for- 
tre.ss  of  Kang-wha.  They  killed  the  white  horse  and  black 
bullock  and  sacrificed  to  heaven.  The  Manchu  oath  ran  as  fol- 
lows: '^The  second  king  of  the  Manchus  makes  a  treaty  with 
the  king  of  Korea.  From  this  day  we  have  but  one  mind  and 
one  thought.  If  Korea  breaks  this  oath  may  heaven  send  a 
curse  upon  her.  If  the  Manchus  break  it  may  they  likewise  be 
punished.  The  two  kings  will  have  an  equal  regard  for  truth 
and  they  will  govern  according  to  the  principles  of  religion. 
May  heaven  help  us  and  give  us  bles.sings. '*  The  Korean 
oath  was  as  follows:  **Thisday  Korea  takes  oath  and  forms  a 
treaty  with  the  Keum  (Kin)  Kingdom.  We  too  swear  by  this 
sacrifice  that  each  shall  dwell  secure  in  the  possession  of  his 
own  lands.  If  either  hates  and  injures  the  other  may  heaven 
send  punishment  upon  the  offending  party.  These  two  kings 
have  minds  regardful  of  truth.  Each  must  be  at  peace  with 
the  other."  The  next  day  the  three  highest  Korean  officials 
went  to  the  Manchu  camp  to  settle  the  details  of  the  treaty. 
They  said.  "As  we  have  made  a  treaty  with  you,  of  course  you 
will  not  let  your  troops  advance  on  Seoul.  It  will  be  best  for 
you  to  move  backward  at  once.  Now  you  are  the  *elder 
brother'  and  we  the  *younger  brother,'  so  you  will  see  the 
propriety  of  staying  on  the  other  side  of  the  Yalu  River.  The 
Ming  dynasty  of  China  has  been  as  a  parent  to  us  for  two 
hundred  years  and  our  kings  have  always  received  investiture 
from  the  Emperor.  We  have  made  a  treaty  now  with  )'ou, 
but  that  does  not  require  us  to  cast  off  the  suzerainty  of 
China."  This  raised  a  storm  about  the  Koreans'  ears,  and 
for  days  they  disputed  over  the  point  with  the  Korean  commis- 
sion, but  could  not  move  them  a  hair's  breadth  from  this  posi- 
tion. 
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Korean   and    Formosan. 

P'or  a  long  time  we  have  beeu  trying  to  secure  a  vocab- 
ulary of  some  of  the  principal  words  in  the  various  dialects 
of  the  Formosan  aborigines,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
them  with  Korean.  It  is  generally  granted  that  the  savages 
of  Formosa  are  of  Malay  origin  for  the  most  part,  and  if  the 
Korean  language  came  from  the  South  we  might  hope  to  find 
among  these  Formosans  some  similarity  to  the  Korean. 
Through  the  kindness  of  T.  Otori,  Esq.,  attach^ of  the  Japan- 
ese Legation  in  Seoul,  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
a  very  limited  comparative  vocabulary  of  nine  of  the  savage 
Formosan  tribes,  which  will  be  found  on  next  two  pages. 

In  comparing  this  with  the  Korean  the  result  is  not  dis- 
appointing. We'  accept  as  similarities  only  those  words  which 
show  plainly  a  phonetic  likeness,  without  the  application  of 
other  euphonic  laws  than  those  which  govern  the  whole  fami- 
ly of  languages  to  which  these  dialects,  both  Formosan  and 
Korean,  confessedly  belong.  Considered  in  this  way  the 
similarities  between  Korean  and  Formosan  as  exhibited  in  this 
vocabulary  can  be  very  briefly  summed  up. 

In  the  word  for  two  we  find  that  nearly  all  the  Formosan 
dialects  agree.  Two  of  them  are  lu-sa  and  fi^«-.ya  which  corre- 
spond closely  with  the  Korean  iu.  It  is  evident  that  the  rusa, 
iusa  and  dusa  are  the  same ;  and  this  is  rendered  the  more 
certain  when  we  note  that  in  very  many  of  the  Turanian 
languages  the  r  has  a  * 'cerebral"  soiin  1  li'^'"  a  single  roM  of  the 
French  r,  so  that  it  closely  corresponds  to  our  d.  In  Korean 
the  letter  S    is  frequently  pronounced  so  nearly  like  d  os   to 
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be  mistaken  for  that  letter  by  foreigners.  Outside  of  this 
there  are  none  of  the  numerals  that  show  any  considerable 
similarity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  most  of  the 
Formosan  dialects  the  word  lor  Jive  is  the  same  as  the  word 
for  hand,  showing  that  the  five  fingers  suggested  the  word  for 
Jive, 

In  the  word  for  head  there  is  no  similarity  unless  it  be  in 
the  fact  that  the  Korean  word  for  brain  is  kol  while  one  of 
the  Formosan  words  for  head  is  koru. 

In  the  Formosan  words  for  nose»  i^aho,  guios^  g^^^**, 
gurus,  aierguran  and  godos^  it  is  evident  that  the  stem  is  go  or 
gu.     This  is  nearly  identical  with  the  Korean  ^V. 

The  word  for  mouth  in  some  of  the  Formosan  dialects  is 
agat,  angai,  garu  or  gurus.  These  are  not  like  the  Korean 
word  for  mouth  but  we  have  the  word  agari  which  means  the 
mouth,  muzzle  or  snout  of  an  animal. 

There  may  be  seen  more  or  less  of  a  likeness  between  the 
Formosan  niepon,  tooth,  and  the  Korean  ;//'  if  we  accept  the 
first  syllable  of  the  Formosan  word  as  the  stem.  In  the  two 
Formosan  words  for  hand,  namely  kava  and  kayam^  in  which 
ka  is  the  stem,  we  find  no  similarity  to  the  Korean  word  son^ 
but  we  have  the  Korean  word  ka-rak  meaning  finger  and.  as 
we  shall  show  in  a  future  article,  the  ending  rah  in  Korean 
means  an  extension  or  elongation.  There  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  once  a  word  ka  meaning  hand  and  that 
ki-rak  is  simply  a  descriptive  word  for  finger.  In  the 
Dravidian  languages  of  India,  between  which  and  Korean 
there  are  such  striking  similarities,  the  word  for  hand  is  also 
ke. 

The  Formosan  dialects  have  the  words  tteyan^  iteyai, 
iieyai\  teyas  and  tteyan,  meaning  belly.  The  root  of  these 
seems  to  be  ite  or  ie  which  is  not  unlike  the  Korean  t  a  mean- 
ing womb. 

Some  years  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  Dravidian  word 
or  or  ur,  meaning  village,  and  the  word  pillei^  meaning  town 
or  settlement,  and  showing  that  these  two  words  formed  the 
endings  of  the  names  of  many  of  the  original  towns  or  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Southern  Korea.  Now  we  find  in  the 
Formosan,  as  well,  that  in  three  of  the  dialects  the  word  for 
village  is  rukal^  rufal  and  ramu,  m  which  ru  or  ra  is  the  stem 
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and  forms  a  striking  chain  of  evidence  pointing  toward  the 
Southern  origin  of  the  original  Korean  language. 

Among  the  Formosan  words  for  earth  are  darak,  dal  and 
rcjik-ddahhii  in  which  it  is  evident  that  da  or  dda  forms  the 
stem.  This  latter,  dda,  is  precisely  the  word  for  earth  in 
Korean. 

The  Dravidian  word  for  heaven  is  van  and  the  Korean  is 
haiialy  the  Koreans  never  using  V.  Now  in  the  Formosan  we 
find  ran  and  ravgct  for  heaven,  but  in  one  of  the  dialects  we 
find  kafTir-U'van  and  in  another  kakant-yan.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  in  these  various  cises  the  syllables  raii, 
van  and  yan  are  the  stem  meaning  heaven.  It  is  true  that 
the  van  and  yan  are  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  and  there- 
fore, other  things  being  equal,  would  not  be  the  stem,  but  we 
find  rrt:7z  standing  alone  meaning  heaven,  and  this  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  kariou  van  and  kakara-yan  are  compound 
words  of  which  the  van  and  yan  mean,  radically,  heaven  and 
are  closely  allied  to  the  hanal  of  Korean.  The  van  of  southern 
India,  the  van  of  Formosa  and  the  hanal  of  Korean  are  per- 
haps more  than  mere  coincidences. 

The  Formosan  has,  in  one  dialect,  the  word  ieol  iox  star, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  related  to  the  Korean  /a/,  moon. 

The  Korean  word  for  cloud  is  kureum  and  the  cerebral  r 
of  the  Korean  makes  this  word  almost  the  same  as  the  Formo- 
san kufum,  which  also  means  cloud. 

In  the  word  for  wind  we  find  a  mimetic  element  which 
suggests  a  mere  coincidence  between  the  Formosan  porepe  and 
the  Korean  param.  The  Korean  word  for  blow  is  pu,  which 
is  the  sound  which  we  make  when  we  blow  with  the  mouth. 
In  fact  our  word  blow  probably  has  the  same  mimetic  force. 
In  Formosan  the /a  and  pu  of  Korean  are  found  to  be  po,  vay 
wa,  vaf  and  keu.  But  of  course  nothing  can  be  based  upon 
similarities  between  mimetic  words.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that 
the  Korean  ka  and  the  English  cnr  came  from  the  same  an- 
cient word  kn  which  runs  through — well,  perhaps  not  quite 
half  the  languages  of  Asia,  but  at  least  through  very  many  of 
them.  At  the  same  time  such  similarities  as  these  alone  would 
not  argue  a  common  origin  for  these  languages,  but  simply 
that  dogs  bark  the  same  way  the  world  over. 

In  Formosan,  fire   is  called  pujjn,  penny ak,  sapni,  sapoi. 
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ha'apoi,  in  which  the  persistent  syllables  pit,  po,  pui  or  poi^ 
sometimes  initial  in  the  word  and  sometimes  final,  show  a 
strong  similarity  to  the  Korean  word  for  fire,  which  is  piil. 

There  is  no  likeness  between  the  words  for  dog  in  Formo- 
san  and  Korean,  but  when  a  Korean  calls  his  dog  he  invari- 
ably says  ware-ware.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  is  the 
remnant  of  a  word  which  might  once  have  claimed  relationship 
to  the  Formosan  wojiti,  wazzo,  watso,  vaiu,  etc. 

We  find  therefore  that  out  of  a  vocabulary  of  fifty  words 
there  are  fifteen  in  which  a  distinct  similarity  can  be  traced, 
and  in  not  a  few  of  the  fifteen  the  similarity  amounts  to 
practical  identity.  In  no  case  has  violence  been  done  to  the 
laws  which  govern  the  whole  family  of  languages  to  which 
Goth  Korean  and  Formosan  belong  ;  and  while  we  cannot  hope 
to  reach  any  absolute  certainty  in  such  a  matter  we  would 
submit  that  a  radical  similarity,  iu  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
Formosan  words  available,  must  be  more  than  a  mere  coin- 
cidence. 


Korean    Relations    with    Japan. 

The  Cheung-jung  Kyo-rin-ji 

•'An  Extended  and  Exact  Account  of  the  Relations 
WITH   THE   Neighbor   Country.** 

Editor's  Note. — For  some  >ears  we  have  been  in  search  of 
evidence  bearing  on  this  important  subject — The  Korean  re- 
lations with  Japan.  It  is  a  phase  of  Korean  history  that  has 
received  but  slight  attention.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
discover  there  are  no  complete  accounts  of  these  matters  in 
Japanese  histories  or  at  least  none  of  them  have  been  translat- 
ed and  put  before  the  English  speaking  and  reading  public. 
The  nature  of  the  relations  which  existed  between  the  two 
countries  were,  as  we  shall  see,  of  such  a  nature  that  we 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  them  more  carefully  presented 
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in  Korean  than    in   Japanese   historj'.     It  has  been  our  good 
fortune  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  book  which  forms  the  title  of 
this  paper  and  in  order  that   the  readers  of  the  Review  may 
have  this  material  at  first  hand  we  propose  to  give  a  transla- 
tion of  the  book  verbatim,  trusting  that  in  spite  of  its  dryness 
it  will  add  something  to  our  knowledge  both  of   Japan  and  of 
Korea.     This  book  was  secured  by  a  Japanese  gentleman  who 
kindly  consented  to  let  us  copy    it   for   the  purpose  of   trans- 
lating it.     It  deals  mainly  with  events  which  happened  after 
the  close  of  the  Japanese  invasion  of  1592,  but  consderable  in- 
formation is  also  given  of  an  earlier  date.     The    understand- 
ings which  were  arrived   at   by  these  two  powers  previous  to 
that  time  are  of  small  consequence  compared  with  those  here 
described.     So  far  as  we   have   been   able  to  discover    there 
were  no  definite  written    agreements   between  the  two  coun- 
tries previous   to  those   here    given,   and   in   any  case  these 
definite  and  authentic  conventions  must    be   recognized   as 
superseding  any  previous  ones  and  as  forming  the  only  basis 
upon  which  can  be   based    any  claim  to  Japanese  suzerainty 
over  Korea.     True,  Japanese  tradition  says  that  the  Empress 
Jingu  conquered    Korea,    but   so   did    the    Romans   conquer 
England.     The  Japanese  aided  Pftk-j-i  in  her  wars  with  Silla. 
but  Pfik-je  fell  and  Silla   assumed  control  of  the  whole   pen- 
insula.    For  a  thousand  years  Japanese  vikings  harried  the 
coast  of  Korea,  during   which   time   there   could  be  nothing 
but  hostility   between    the  two  countries.     With   the  begin- 
ning of  this  dynasty,  in  1392,   the   Japanese  pirates  were  put 
down  and  a  new  era   commenced.     The   Japanese  sought  to 
cultivate  trade   relations   with    Korea  and   a   desultory  com- 
merce seems  to   have   sprung   up,   but   it   was   not  until  the 
opening  of   the   fifteenth    century   that  definite  treaties  were 
framed  and    Japanese- Korean   trade   was   placed  on  a  secure 
footing.     It  is  doubtless   for  this  reason  that  the  book    under 
discussion  gives  very  little   space  to  former  relations,  and  be- 
gins at  the  period   immediately   subsequent  to  the  collapse  of 
the  great  invasion  by  the  armies  of  Hideyoshi. 

No  one  would  dare  affirm  that  no  agreements  existed 
previous  to  that  time  but  it  is  sure  that  none  have  ever  come 
to  light  that  could  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  treaty  or  even 
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trade  convention — at  least  none  in  any  way  comparable  with 
those  to  be  given  in  the  following  translation. 

In  descirbing  the  various  cermonies  in  connection  with 
the  receiving  and  sending  of  envoys  and  the  whole  adminis- 
tration of  this  diplomatic  business  there  will  be  necessarily 
many  repetitions  which  may  seem  tiresome  but  they  must  all  be 
given  in  order  to  show  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
forms  of  embassy  and  to  establish  the  relative  rank  of  the 
agents  employed.  So  far  as  seems  necessary  we  shall  insert 
the  Chinese  characters  used  in  describing  and  defining  the 
different  functions  and  functionaries  and  both  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  names  of  all  Japanese  agents  will  be  given  in 
order  to  secure  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  and  to  enable  the 
more  critical  of  our  readers  to  weigh  evidence  and  to  identify 
personages.  Every  comment  which  we  make  will  be  indicat- 
ed so  as  not  to  confuse  it  with  the  text. 


The   Prhfack. 

In  order  to  save  the  record  of  ancient  ceremouics  from 
being  lost  I  determined  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  by 
an  examination  of  such  records  as  are  still  extant  to  set  down 
in  order  any  facts  that  seem  worthy  of  preservation.  The 
principal  work  consulted  was  the  T'ong-mun  Kwau-ji  (j55 
^'iS)  written  by  the  great-grandfather  of  the  author,  in  1802 
(Gregorian  Calendar,  Ed).  That  book  was  very  full  and  com- 
plete but  it  had  mainly  to  do  with  Chinese  relations  and  men- 
tioned the  Japanese  only  incidentally.  The  details  of  treaties 
and  ceremonies  were  left  largely  to  tradition,  and  consequent- 
ly were  not  highly  authentic.  So  the  present  writer  together 
with  the  Scholar  Yi  Sa-gong  (^,S^)  examined  the  T'ong- 
mun  Kwan-ji,  (above  mentioned)  and  revised  it,  adding  an 
account  of  subsequent  relations  ;  and  wrote  this  work,  con- 
taining a  detailed  account  of  all  these  matters.  Regarding 
points  on  which  we  were  not  certain  we  consulted  Pak  Chong- 
gyung,  and  he  revised  them.  It  was  Prime  Minister  Yi 
(personal  name  omitted)  who  suggested  the  name  for  our  book, 
namely   Cheung-jHug  Kyorin-ji  (i^'lE^I^^)-     This  book, 
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then,  being  compiled  from  the  T*oug-mun  Kwan-ji  and  from 
subsequent  records,  contains  matters  of  importance  and  ex- 
plains them  clearly.  Those  who  may  read  this  book  here- 
after>  knowing  my  intent,  may  not  accuse  the  work  of 
childishness,  but  by  a  perusal  of  it  can  learn  clearly  about 
our  relations  with  Japan.  If  difficulties  should  arise  in  the 
future  between  Korea  and  Japa  i  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
settle  them  on  the  lines  laid  down  here  ;  in  which  case  it 
should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  wise  men,  and  each  one  must 
be  diligent  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

Published  in  the  Im-sul  year  (i^^)  fifth    moon  (1862) 
by  Kim  Kon-sQ  {^^^)  of  the  rank  of  P*an-     (fj^). 

VOLUME  I 
Thk  Ckkemoniks  Observkd  Upon  the  Coming  of  a 
Japanese  Envoy. 

These  were  the  same  as  those  which   marked  the  coming 
of  an  envoy  from  the  Liu  Kiu  Islands. 

When  a  royal  envoy  came  from  Japan  an  official  was  sent 
from  Seoul  to  meet  him.  accompanied  by  an  interpreter. 
This  official  was  of  the  third  grade.  In  speaking  of  royalty 
in  Japan  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  nominal  head  was  the 
mikado  but  the  actual  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Shogun  (jRF!^).  The  relationship  between  the  two  was  the 
same  as  that  between  the  Prime  Minister  Kwak  Kwang 
C'S^fe)  ^^  ^^^  former  Han  dynasty  and  the  Emperor  So-je 
(BB'iS  );  for  just  as  no  one  could  do  business  with  the  emperor 
except  through  Kwak  Kwang.  so  no  one  could  do  business 
with  the  mikado  except  through  the  Shogun.  Later  the 
Shogun  was  called  sometimes  king  ^  and  sometimes  tai- 
corn  (icS). 

When  an  envoy  came  from  any  of  the  daimyos  (:h^)  of 
Japan  only  an  interpreter  was  sent  to  meet  him.  The  inter- 
preter always  went  to  the  port  where  the  envoy  landed  on 
Korean  soil. 

There  were  three  ports  at  which  the  Japanese  envoys 
could  land.  They  were  Ma-do  (,^^),  Yiim-p*o  (S[tffi)  and 
Pusan-p*o  l^lljM).  They  had  thviir  choice  of  these  three 
places,  but  to  none  of  them  were  they  allowed  to  bring  more 
than  twenty-five  boats  at  one  time. 
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At  the  point  of  landing  a  Japanese  envoy  was  given  a 
feast.  If  he  was  a  royal  envoy  he  was  feasted  first  at  the  port 
where  he  landed  and  twice  in  each  of  the  provinces  through 
which  he  passed  on  his  way  up  to  Seoul.  Envoys  from 
daimyos  were  feasted  once  at  the  port  and  once  in  each  of 
the  provinces  up  to  Seoul.  Envoys  from  a  viceroy  of  {F,^) 
and  special  messengers  (iH!Fji|)  were  feasted  once  at  the  port 
and  once  in  the  provinces  of  KyQng-sang  and  Ch*ung-cli*ung 
only.  When  they  returned  to  the  port  they  were  feasted  at 
the  same  places  and  at  the  point  of  embarkation. 

On  arriving  at  Seoul  envoys  were  entertained  at  the 
T*ong-p*ydng-gwan  CM^t^)'  This  was  at  Nak-s6n-bang 
(^#J^)  ^"  Nam-bu  (fg^)  which  in  now  WiC-gwangol  (g|g| 
}^).  For  banquets  and  other  functions  they  were  taken  to 
the  Ye-bin-si  (iS^^).  When  they  left  they  were  also  feast- 
ed at  this  place,  except  the  special  messengers.  On  the  day 
of  audience  they  were  feasted  at  the  palace  as  also  on  the 
day  they  left  and  they  were  also  feasted  at  the  Bureau  of 
Ceremonies. 

Royal  Envoys  from  the  Shogun. 

The  king  of  Japan  is  called  WQn  (PD  or  in  Japanese 
miyiamoto.  This  name  originated  in  the  days  of  Emperor  Heni- 
Jo"g  (f^i^)  o^  t^«  Tang  dynasty.  At  that  time  the  Mikado 
of  Japan  called  his  son  Minamoto  and  the  name  continued 
from  that  date.  When  an  envoy  came  from  him  to  Korea  he 
brought  an  escort  of  twenty-five  men  and  had  a  single  au- 
dience with  the  king  of  Korea. 

The   Envoy  from  (^iIj)or  Haiakeyama, 

In  the  days  of  King  So- jo  in  the  wun  (%^)  year,  a 
Japanese  named  Kwan-je  (^ll|)  or  Hatakeyavia  sent  an  envoy 
named  (jlSl^iS),  or  Minaitioio  no  Yoshitada  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  king  of  Korea.  (This  was  about  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century,  Ed.) 

The  Envoy  from  (|},||)  or  Tsushima, 

One  of  the  descendant  of  On-jo,  king  of  Pfik-che,  went  to 
Japan  and  landed  at  {%%~%M)  or  Tadarabra  and  called  him- 
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self  Ta-dfl.yan^  {%%%\  The  Japanese  gave  him  the  name 
(:^^®»  or  Oztchi  Dotio,  This  was  because  he  came  from 
Pfik-che.  He  was  extremely  friendly  with  them  and  they  sent 
envoys  to  Pjlk-che  and  paid  their  respects. 

The  Envoy  from  (>J>K)  or  Shyoni. 

(Presumably  a  Japanese,  Rd.^  sinned  and  escaped  to  the 
islands  of  Tsushima  and  sent  a  boat  once  or  twice  a  year  and 
paid  his  respects.  .  When  he  made  it  up  again  with  his  home 
government  the  Koreans  accorded  him  the  privileges  of  a 
(E®)  or  viceroy. 

The  Envoy  from  (4|^IS)  o^  Sabuyei- 

ThftSabuyei  was  an  officer  in  charge  or  an  embassy  from 
one  country  to  another.  In  the  time  of  King  Se-jong,  in  his 
tenth  year,  1428,  Yoshiatsu  (iiP4l||f^)  or  Minamoto  «^  the 
Cawa-mu-ui  in  Japan,  sent  an  envoy  to  Korea  and  paid  his 
respects. 

Tae  Envoy  from  the  (S^IS)  ^^  Tu-bu-yei. 

This  grade  of  officer  came  from  Japan  during  the  KoryQ 
dynasty,  and  early  in  this  one,  but  all  papers  concerning 
his  grade  are  lost  and  nothing  certain  can  be  said.  In  the 
9th  year  of  King  T*fi-jong  (1409)  an  U-mu-wi  came  from 
(^W)  or  NyU'Shyu  being  sent  by  (iKJEil)  or  Minamoto  on 
Michishizu  to  pay  his  respects.  Also  (mS)  or  Kyo-zoku 
sent  an  envoy.  He  was  an  hereditary  judge  in  Japan.  In 
the  5th  year  of  King  Se-jo  (1460)  the  {;^^^^^)  ox  Kei-cho- 
in  named  (Jl^,^}^)  or  Minamoto  no  Mochikiyo  sent  an 
envoy  and  paid  his  respects  to  the  king  of  Korea.  In  the  ist 
year  of  King  SQn-jong  (1470),  (JS^K^  or  Mifiamoio  on 
Mochikata  sent  a  similar  envoy.  He  was  a  younger  brother 
of  (flS^-i)»  or  Minamoto  no  Mochiyuki,  In  the  5th  year  of 
King  Se-jo  (ii:JB.)  Wan-gyo-p*ung  sent  an  envoy  and  paid  his 
respects. 

It  was  from  the  days  of  (^lU)  or  Haiakcyama  that  the 
Japanese  began  to  use  the  term  K6  ch*u  (EW)  or  viceroy. 
This  rank  was  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  Daimyo.      Some- 
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times  this  envoy  came  to  Seoul  and  sometimes  the  Minister 
of  Ceremonies  arranged  for  him  to  do  his  business  at  the  port 
of  entry.  When  he  came  to  Seoul  he  was  accompanied  by 
fifteen  men.  This  envoy,  called  K5-ch*u,  came  to  Korea 
about  once  a  year  and  each  time  he  received  a  seal  from  the 
king  and  gave  a  receipt  for  the  same.  Whenever  a  Japanese 
received  rank  from  Korea  he  had  to  come  once  a  year  in 
person  and  pay  his  respects.  There  were  twenty-six  of  these 
Koch*u  and  each  could  bring  one  attendant. 

(3SI|I^)  OR  Tsushima. 

The  Book  called  Tong-sa  CM^)  says  that  ''In  the  7th 
year  of  King  Sil-mun  of  Silla  {^jjtj^)  the  Japanese  first  took 
Tsushima  away  from  Silla.  The  islands  are  350  //  long 
and  eighty  wide.  The  Japanese  put  a  garrison  there.  The 
soil  was  bad  and  the  people  destitute.  They  sold  fish  and 
salt  for  a  living.'* 

Every  year  they  sent  twenty-five  boats  to  Korea.  The 
hereditary  ruler  of  Tsushima  did  obeisance  to  Korea.  In  the 
25th  year  of  King  Se-jong  (ift^).  the  number  of  boats  was 
increased  to  fifty  but  in  the  7th  year  of  King  Chung-jong 
(4*^)  the  number  was  again  reduced  to  twenty-five,  of  which 
nine  were  large,  eight  medium,  and  eight  small.  The  ruler 
of  Tsushima  was  also  allowed  to  send  special  boats  from  time 
to  time.  In  the  25th  year  of  King  Sejong  (Ift^)  the  ruler 
of  Tsushima  agreed  that  if  the  number  of  boats  should  exceed 
fifty  they  should  be  called  **special  boats.*'  When  these  boats 
came  the  government  allowed  them  200  bags  of  rice  and 
beans  for  each  boat.  (The  context  does  not  show  on  what 
basis  this  grain  was  given  but  judging  from  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Korean  government  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  the  grain  was  purchased  and  that  some  equivalent  was 
given  for  it.  Bd.)  In  the  7th  year  of  King  Chung-jong 
("t^)  th^  **speciai  boats*'  were  done  away  with  audit  was 
agreed  that  if  there  was  any  special  business  to  be  attend- 
ed to  it  should  be  looked  after  by  the  people  coming  in  one 
of  the  fifty  boats. 

(To   be   continued.) 
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Mudans:  and  Pansu. 

Up  to  the  year  1894  it  was  customarj'  to  send  an  envoy 
each  year  to  Peking.  Sometimes  he  went  by  land  and  some- 
times by  water.  In  either  case  a  great  kut  was  held  in  his 
honor  is  order  to  ensure  his  safe  return.  If  he  went  by  land 
the  ceremony  was  held  in  the  tang  beside  the  road  just  beyond 
the  * 'Peking  Pass.'*  If  he  went  by  water  he  took  boat  at 
Yong-san  and  went  down  the  river  and  southward  along  the 
coast  to  a  place  near  A-san  from  which  point  it  is  possible  to 
steer  a  straight  course  for  Tientsin.  Here  a  great  tang  stood 
and  in  it  the  kui  was  held.  This  was  not  done  by  the  govern- 
ment nor  ostensibly  by  the  envoy.  The  employment  of  a 
mndang  in  his  behalf  would  be  far  beneath  his  dignity  ;  but 
the  attendants  and  servants  attended  to  it  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  considerable  of  their  master*s  money  went  into  it 
with  his  tacit  consent.  Four  or  ^v^  raudang  were  employed 
and  they  sometimes  dressed  in  the  special  garments  of  an 
envoy.  They  did  not  call  in  any  spirit  and  let  it  take  posses- 
sion of  them  as  was  the  case  in  many  of  their  ceremonies  but 
they,  offered  a  sort  of  prayer  to  one  or  other  of  the  great  gods  ; 
and  they  went  through  a  sort  of  pantomime,  one  of  them 
personating  the  envoy  and  others  the  minister  of  state.  The 
latter  went  through  the  form  of  bidding  the  envoy  farewell 
and  wishing  him  bon  voyage. 

Another  form  of  mudatii^  ceremony  is  the  san  kui  or 
••mountain  incantation."  This  is  sometimes  called  also  the 
safi-sui  kut  or  **mountain  spirit  incantation."  On  every 
celebrated  mountain  (and  there  are  something  like  two  thou- 
sand of  them  in  Korea  according  to  Korean  accounts)  there  is 
a  tang^  erected  in  honor  of  the  spirit  of  the  mountain.  At 
these  shrines  there  are  not  regular  ceremonies  at  stated  in- 
tervals, but  they  are  used  especially  by  people  who  are  child- 
less and  believe  that  the  mountain  spirit  can  give  them  the 
coveted  blessing,  or  by  those  who  have  reason  to  fear  that 
their  life  will  be  short  and  who  wish  to  engage  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  spirit  in  their  behalf.  Ordinarily  this  is  done 
without  the  intervention  of  a  mndang  but  if  a  man  has  money 
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and  a  g^ood  stock  of  credulit)'  he  will  have  a  regular  hii. 
Here  again  the  mudang  does  not  become  * 'inspired,"  but 
simply  offers  food  and  prayers  to  the  spirit  of  the  mountain. 
At  these  ceremonies  the  food  consists  of  white  rice  and  fruit 
without  blemish  of  any  kind.  Yellow  candles  and  thin  paper 
with  no  writing  on  it  are  also  in  evidence.  The  paper  is 
,  burned,  as  is  done  in  China,  but  it  is  blank  paper.  Incense 
sticks  are  also  burned. 

Near  Song-do  on  Tong-mue  mountain  there  is  a  shrine 
to  Ch*oe  Yung  the  famous  general  who  was  colleague  of  the 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty.  In  the  shrine  is  an  image  of 
this  famous  man.  It  is  life  size  and  is  made  of  t)arley  flour 
paste  and  oiled  on  the  surface.  He  is  considered  very  vener- 
able and  many  people  even  from  Seoul  go  there  and  have 
mudang  ceremonies. 

Such  are  the  principal  offices  of  the  mudang^  but  if  we 
were  to  go  into  the  literatiire  of  the  subject  it  would  be  an 
endless  task  Korean  folk-lore  teems  with  stories  in  which 
the  mudang  plays  a  leading  r6le.  We  will  give  only  one  or 
two  short  stories  showing  what  confidence  the  ignorant 
Koreans  have  in  these  senseless  superstitions. 

One  night  a  mudang  dreamed  that  the  Kwe-yuk  Ta-sin 
or  Great  Spirit  of  Small-pox  came  to  her  and  said  that  it  was 
about  to  enter  a  house  in  the  neighborhood  and  that  it  had 
chosen  as  its  favorite  place  in  the  house  a  certain  tarak  or 
closet  in  the  house.  When  the  woman  awoke  she  hastened 
to  the  house  and  found  that  it  was  indeed  true,  for  the  young 
son  was  stricken  with  the  dread  disease.  She  learned  that 
the  boy  kept  insisting  upon  being  placed  in  the  tarak,  and  by 
this  token  the  mudang  knew  that  her  dream  was  true  for  the 
spirit  had  evidently  taken  possession  of  the  child.  As  the 
disease  developed  the  child  kept  scratching  at  its  neck,  which 
caused  a  dangerous  swelling.  When  the  mudang  learned  of 
this  she  said,  **Then  some  one  of  this  house  has  witnessed  the 
killing  of  a  hen."  Inquiry  was  made  and  it  was  found  that 
one  of  the  relatives  had,  the  previous  day,  seen  a  hen  killed. 
As  the  disease  grew  worse  and  worse  the  mother  wanted  to 
have  a  kut  but  the  father  would  not  allow  it.  At  last  the 
child's  face  began  to  turn  a  livid  green  color  which  is  a  sign 
of  coming  death.     The  mudang  was  told  and  she  instantly 
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said,  * 'Search  and  you  will  find  that  some  member  of  the 
household  has  brought  to  the  house  a  piece  of  green  cloth.** 
This  too  was  found  to  be  true,  and  the  skill  of  the  mudang 
was  so  mainfest  that  the  father  could  no  longer  withhold  his 
consent,  and  a  kiU  was  held.  Of  course  it  was  successful 
and  the  child  recovered. 

It  is  said  that  it  was  not  until  some  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  this  dynasty  that  the  horrible  custom  of  casting  a  young 
virgin  into  the  sea  at  Po-ryiing  in  Ch*ung-chTnig  Province 
was  discontinued.  The  mudang  held  an  annual  kut  in  order  to 
propitiate  the  sea  dragon  and  secure  timely  rains  and  good 
crops  for  the  farmers  and  safe  voyages  for  ships.  The  custom 
was  discontinued  in  the  following  manner.  A  new  prefect 
had  been  appointed  to  that  district  and  upon  his  arrival  at  his 
post  was  informed  that  the  annual  sacrifice  was  to  take 
place  the  next  day.  He  expressed  his  determination  to 
witness  the  ceremony.  At  the  appointed  time  he  went  down 
to  the  shore  and  sat  dbwn  to  watch  the  gruesome  sight.  Three 
mudang  were  there  and  had  secured  the  maiden  for  the  sacri- 
fice. As  they  led  her  down  to  the  water's  edge  to  cast  her  in 
she  screamed  and  wept  and  struggled.  The  prefect  ordered 
them  to  wait  a  moment. 

**Is  it  necessary  for  you  to  sacrifice  a  human  being  to  the 
spirit?^* 

They  answered, 

**Yes,  it  will  please  him  and  he  will  come  and  take 
possession  of  us  and  will  prophesy  good  crops  and  fortunate 
voyages.** 

**But  why  do  you  not  take  a  married  woman  instead  of 
this  young  girl?'* 

**0,  that  would  not  do  at  all.  It  would  not  please  the 
.spirit.** 

**Well,  you  are  good  friends  with  him  are  you  not?** 

**Yes,  we  are  well  acquainted  with  him  and  have  his 
favor.'* 

**Then  I  think  if  one  of  you  were  sacrificed  it  would 
please  him  much  more  than  to  offer  this  girl.*'  He  signed  to 
his  attendants  and  they  seized  the  head  mudang  and  bound 
her  and  cast  her  into  the  sea.  The  prefect  then  said  to  the 
other  mudangs : 
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**Evidently  he  is  Dot  pleased  enough  for  he  does  not 
come  and  take  possession  of  you  as  you  said.'*  So  another  of 
them  was  thrown  to  the  waves.  This  had  no  further  efiFect 
than  to  terrify  the  third  out  of  her  wits  and  she  showed  no 
signs  of  spirit  possession.  She  too  went  to  prove  her  theory, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  the  three  mudang.  The  prefect  then 
memorialized  the  throne  about  this  evil  business  and  ever 
since  that  time  the  mudang  have  been  relegated  to  the  lowest 
place  in  society. 

In  the  preceding  papers  we  have  described  at  length  the 
oflSce  and  status  of  the  Korean  mudang  or  sorceress.  It  has 
appeared  that  she  claims  to  be  able  to  influence  the  spirits 
through  her  friendship  with  them.  In  other  words  she  is  a 
sort  of  .spiritual  medium.  But  when  we  take  up  the  subject 
of  Wi^p'an-su  we  find  quite  a  different  state  of  things.  The 
p'an-su  is  a  blind  man  who  follows  the  profession  of  exorcist 
and  fortune-teller.  The  word  comes  from  the  Chinese  ^|Bfe 
which  means  a  fortune-teller.  Unlike  the  mudang,  he  is  an 
enemy  of  the  .spirits  and  is  able  to  drive  them  out,  whereas 
the  mudang  prays  to  them  and  coaxes  them  to  go.  The  oflSce 
of  mudang  is  very  much  older  than  that  of  p'an-su  ;  for  the 
former  has  been  in  Korea  for  thousands  of  years  while  the 
latter  is  a  product  of  the  past  few  centuries.  While  we  can- 
not speak  with  complete  confidence  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
Wit  p'an-su  yet  it  seems  probable  that  he  is  the  result  of  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  blind  to  find  some  occupation  by 
which  they  could  make  a  living.  Fortuue  telling  existed 
long  before  the  ;^*a«-^w  arose  but  gradually  the  business  fell 
more  and  more  into  their  hands  as  if  by  general  consent  until 
now  it  is  their  exclusive  privilege.  The  mudang  is  more  or 
less  of  a  fortune-teller  but  she  does  not  do  it  * 'scientifically" 
as  the  p'a?isu  does.  The  word  chum  is  about  as  old  as  the 
Korean  people  and  means  the  art  of  divination.  This  divina- 
tion is  done  in  many  ways.  It  is  done  with  a  dice  box  and  little 
bars  of  metal  with  notches  on  the  side  which  are  shaken  like 
dice  and  thrown.  It  is  also  done  with  coins  and  with  Chinese 
characters.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  thtp^an-su's  work  is 
the  telling  of  fortunes,  but  he  is  frequently  called  in  to 
exorcise  some  spirit.     Whatever  may   have  been    his  former 
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status  he  is  now  looked  upon  as  little  if  any  superior  to  the 
viudang,  though  his  sex  protects  him  from  various  aspersions 
that  are  cast  upon  the  character  of  the  mudatig. 

Blind  women  also  follow  this  occupation  under  the  name 
ol yu-bok  ox  **Female  Fortune-teller.'*  She  differs  entirely 
from  the  mudang  in  that  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spirits 
but  only  tells  fortunes.  And  yet  she  is  considered  even 
lower  than  the  mudufig  and  her  services  are  never  sought  by 
men  but  only  by  women.  While  the  p'ansu  practices  both 
divination  and  exorcism  the  yu-bok  has  to  do  only  with  the 
former. 

(To  be  continued) 


Across  Siberia  by  Rail. 

CONTINUKD. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  Wednesday  morning,  eighty  hours 
out  from  Dalny,  we  arrived  at  the  important  town  of  Man- 
churia where  we  crossed  from  Chinese  territory  to  Russian. 
Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  customs  examination  of  any 
kind  even  when  landing  at  Dalny.  So  far  as  we  could  dis- 
cover there  is  no  custom-house  there  of  any  kind.  But  at 
Manchuria,  the  border  town,  we  were  prepared  for  a  pretty 
thorough  overhauling.  All  the  baggage  in  the  van  was  re- 
moved to  a  customs  examination  shed  but  all  hand  baggage 
was  examined  in  the  train.  The  contents  of  the  trunks 
was  examined  very  thoroughly  but  the  hand-baggage  was 
scarcely  examined  at  all.  Each  passenger  was  asked  whether 
he  had  any  goods  to  declare,  one  or  two  bags  were  glanced 
into  and  then  tags  were  attached  showing  that  they  had  been 
examined. 

All  along  we  had  been  wondering  whether  we  would  have 
to  change  cars  at  this  place  or  whether  the  same  cars  would 
carry  us  through  to  Lake  Baikal.  Some  said  one  thing  and 
some  another.  Even  the  officials  did  not  seem  to  know.  At 
any  rate  none  of  the  passengers  were  sure.  Our  tickets  from 
Dalny  carried  us  only  to  this  point  and  we  had  to  buy  again. 
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We  found  that  it  was  possible  to  buy  from  Manchuria  right 
through  to  Warsaw,  the  tickets  being  good  for  twenty-one 
days.  This  would  leave  a  person  a  week  in  which  to  see  Mos- 
cow if  he  wished.  By  buying  right  through  there  was  a  sav- 
ing of  some  eight  or  ten  roubles.  The  fare,  first  class,  from 
Manchuria  to  Mosow  is  roubles  and   second  class  no 

roubles  but  second  class  through  to  Warsaw  is  1 19.20  roubles. 
Of  this  66  roubles  is  the  fare,  25  roubles  is  for  sleeping  and 
dining  accommodation  and  the  balance  for  extra  speed.  So 
it  will  be  seen  that  on  an  ordinary  train  the  cost  would  be  only 
a*  little  over  half  as  much.  To  many  people  who  are  willing 
to  eat  what  can  be  found  at  stations  and  to  sleep  as  best  they 
can  on  the  car  seats  and  to  take  three  or  four  days  longer,  the 
fare  from  Dalny  right  through  to  Warsaw,  second  class,  would 
be  only  about  100  roubles  or  yen.  From  Moscow  to  lyondon 
second  class  is  from  £*]  to  ;^8  according  to  the  route  taken. 
The  cheaper  is  by  way  of  Berlin,  Cologne  and  Calais.  Of 
couse  from  Warsaw  the  fare  would  be  considerably  less.  As 
to  the  difference  between  the  express  trains  and  the  regular 
daily  mail  trains  we  could  see  little  difference  in  the  second 
class  accommodations.  The  seats  are  the;  same  length,  which 
is  quite  enough  for  a  tall  man  to  lie  comfortably  and  unless 
the  train  is  crowded  one  could  probably  get  a  good  night's 
sleep  as  easily  as  on  an  express  train.  Of  course  on  the  ordi- 
nary train  one  must  carry  his  own  blankets  and  pillows.  By 
this  method  a  person  could  travel  in  great  comfort  from  Dalny 
to  London  for  200  yen  or  roubles  including  the  cost  of  food. 
But  225  yen  would  leave  a  balance  for  all  contingencies.  Chil- 
dren under  two  years  are  free  and  under  twelve  half  fare.  By 
the  express  the  same  thing  will  cost  300  or  350  yen  using 
moderate  economy. 

We  were  greatly  surprised  that  at  the  Russian  border  no 
one  was  asked  to  show  his  passport.  This  we  had  expected 
above  all  things  but  so  far  as  we  could  learn  no  one  was  asked 
to  show  them.  Whether  we  will  be  able  to  pass  throijgh  Rus- 
sia without  showing  them  remains  to  be  seen  but  in  any  case 
no  one  should  attempt  the  journey  without  a  passport  franked 
by  some  Russian  Consul  or  other  authority.  We  were  also 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  no  change  of  cars 
at  Manchuria.     The  same  train  goes    right  through  to  the 
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shores  of  Lake  Baikal.  After  leaving  this  border  town  we 
It  ft  the  forest  region  and  entered  another  tract  of  rolling 
prairie  land,  by  no  means  so  level  as  that  traversed  during  the 
first  day  and  a  half  and  yet  without  any  considerable  moun- 
tains. During  the  next  night  we  passed  the  point  where  the 
new  .railroad  up  from  Dalny  strikes  the  old  through  route  from 
Irkutsk  to  Vladivostock  via  the  Amur  River,  and  Thursday 
morning  found  us  near  the  top  of  wooded  heights  which  must 
have  been  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level  for  we  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  spinning  down  the 
magnificent  valley  of  the  Selivega  River  one  of  the  great  af- 
fluents of  Lake  Baikal.  This  day's  run  was  by  far  the  most 
interesting  of  any  that  we  had  bad.  The  valley  was  bounded 
by  heavily  timbered  mountains  and  the  road  wound  its  way 
now  along  the  river  bank  and  now  around  projecting  bluffs  in 
a  way  that  brought  out  all  the  beauties  of  the  scenery.  It 
was  much  like  certain  parts  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Road 
through  the  Selkirks  though  on  a  far  less  magnificent  scale. 
All  Thursday  night  we  were  passing  through  this  heavy  pine 
forest  toward  Lake  Baikal  and  early  Friday  morning  we  saw 
the  lake  covered  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  solid  sheet  of  ice. 
Tutning  southward  along  its  shore  we  went  ten  or  a  dozen 
njiles  to  the  point  where  the  Trans-Baikal  portion  of  the  rail- 
way has  its  terminus.  It  is  intended  to  finish  the  road  around 
the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  but  it  is  a  work  of  stupendous 
magnitude  which  will  be  completed  only  after  the  lapse  of 
some  yearSs  At  present  all  passengers  are  carried  across  the 
lake,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  on  sledges  during  the 
winter  months  and  on  steamers  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  As  we  approached  the  port  we  saw  a  steamer  lying  in 
the  ice  but  without  any  apparent  ability  to  get  out.  The  lake 
was  one  sheet  of  ice  from  four  to  six  feet  thick.  We  had  ar- 
rived just  at  the  transition  time  between  the  winter  and  sum- 
mer seasons  when  sledges  could  no  longer  be  used  but  when 
the  steamers  had  to  force  their  way  through  the  ice.  As  we 
came  nearer  we  saw  a  white  line  across  the  lake  showing 
where  the  passage  lay  but  it  was  completely  blocked  by  huge 
blocks  of  floating  ice  wedged  and  frozen  together.  This  place 
was  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  town  of  Vancouver  in 
the   188 —  days  whan  the  plank  side-walks  still  ran  over  the 
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stumps  of  fallen  trees.  But  this  place  was  only  a  little  village 
of  a  dozen  houses  or  so.  The  steamer  on  which  we  embark- 
ed was  a  small  but  very  powerful  one  with  twin  screws  and 
with  a  hull  built  expressly  to  withstand  the  ice.  She  turned 
in  the  grinding  ice  and  pushed  straight  out  on  her  way  ram- 
ming sheets  of  ice  four  feet  thick  and  sixty  feet  long  and  wide. 
Just  at  the  water  line  her  prow  slants  back  and  down  so  that  she 
slides  up  on  the  ice,  and  then  the  weight  of  the  boat  crushes 
it  down  and  she  shoves  the  broken  pieces  aside  and  forges 
ahead  to  new  conquests.  Progress  was  naturally  slow  and  was 
accorapained  by  a  continual  grinding  and  thumping  as  the 
ice  floe  gave  way  and  the  hnge  pieces  of  broken  ice  threshed 
against  the  side  of  the  boat.  It  was  a  sight  very  well  worth 
seeing,  though  the  air  blew  icy  cold  across  the  lake  from  the 
western  side  and  drove  most  of  the  passengers  into  the  sa- 
loon to  their  hot  tea  with  lemon  in  it.  At  the  middle  of  the 
lake  we  met  the  other  steamer,  the  great  ice-breaker,  which 
first  breaks  the  path  through  in  Spring.  She  has  four  funnels 
and  is  a  giant  in  strength.  She  was  walking  through  the  ice 
at  ten  knots  an  hour.  It  was  a  very  interesting  spectacle  and 
the  most  memorable  one  of  the  whole  trip.  It  can  be  seen 
however  only  during  the  early  days  of  May.  It  took  us  two 
hours  and  a  half  to  get  across  the  lake  where  we  landed  at  a 
pier  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  Angora  River,  the  outlet  of  the 
lake  which  flows  northwest  into  the  Yenesei  and  then  into  the 
Arctic  ocean.  We  still  had  thirty  miles  before  reaching  Ir- 
kutsk, the  great  Siberian  metropolis  which  lies  on  the  northen 
bank  of  the  Angora.  We  had  all  along  been  wondering  whether 
we  would  find  our  express  train  waiting  for  us  at  the  pier 
or  whether  we  would  have  to  take  a  common  train  to  Irkutsk 
and  there  find  our  train.  When  we  landed  we  found  the 
train  lying  full  300  yards  away  and  there  were  no  porters  to 
carry  the  hand  baggage  to  it.  There  followed  a  scene  of  great 
confusion.  The  pier  was  crowded  with  Russian  peasants 
mar.y  of  whom  had  come  across  on  the  steamer  with  us.  But 
no  one  seemed  disposed  to  carry  our  luggage  and  we  did  not 
know  at  what  moment  the  train  might  go.  So  everyone  be- 
gan carrying  his  bags  to  the  train.  We  all  had  plenty  of  hand 
baggage,  because  of  the  enormous  cost  of  carrying  it  in  the 
luggage  van.     There  were  three  Knglish  lords  tugging  away 
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at  their  heavy  ba^s  very  red  in  the  face  and  not  smiling,  to 
say  the  least.  Ladies  were  wildly  inquiring  where  to  go  and 
how  to  get  their  things  from  the  boat.  The  Russian  steamship 
and  railway  officials  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  all  this  but 
let  things  right  themselves,  which  occurred  only  after  one  lady 
had  suffered  an  attack  of  hysterics  and  a  good  many  hands 
were  blistered.  And  after  all  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  the 
porters  had  been  busy  with  the  trunks  from  the  van  and  if  we 
had  only  been  told  to  wait  till  they  were  through  with  that 
work  we  could  have  had  porters  and  to  spare.  But  no  one 
told  us  and  a  very  unpleasant  half  hour  was  the  consequence. 
We  found  that  this  was  a  through  express  to  Moscow,  but  our 
tickets  entitled  us  to  ride  on  the  train  de  luxe.  It  was  now  late 
Friday  afternoon  but  the  train  de  luxe  was  to  start  from  Irkutsk 
on  Sunday.  So  we  had  our  choice  to  go  on  in  this  express  or 
wait  over  for  the  train  de  luxe.  The  express  was  a  vestibiile 
train  with  dining  car  and  it  was  billed  to  reach  Moscow  in 
six  days.  This  was  as  fast  time  as  the  tra^'u  de  luxe  could 
make,  so  almost  all  the  passengers  elected  to  go  right  on  ;  but 
it  is  important  to  note  that  had  we  bought  tickets  from  Man- 
churia to  Irkutsk  only  and  then  gone  by  this  express  we 
would  have  saved  fifty  yen  on  first  class  and  thirty  yen  on 
second  class  tickets.  This  train  in  a  idition  to  dining  room  had 
a  bath-room,  which  the  train  de  luxe  from  Dalny  had  lacked. 

An  hour's  run  down  the  Angora  brought  us  to  a  point 
opposite  the  city  of  Irkutsk  which  is  reached  by  means  of  a 
long  bridge  across  the  river.  The  panoramic  view  of  the 
city  from  the  station  was  magnificent.  The  imposing  stone 
cathedral  was  the  central  point  of  interest  but  other  churches 
and  public  buildings,  together  with  the  splendid  situation  of 
the  town,  make  it  very  attractive  to  the  eye. 

The  whole  time  covered  between  Dalny  and  Irkutsk  was 
five  days  and  nineteen  hours,  which  was  over  a  day  shorter 
than  we  had  reckoned.  We  started  out  from  Irkutsk  after  au 
hour's  stop  under  the  impression  that  we  would  reach  Moscow 
in  six  days  more.  If  this  proves  true,  the  time  from  Dalny 
to  London  will  be  only  sixteen  days  ;  or  eighteen  days  from 
Nagasaki  or  Shanghai.  This  certainly  compares  very  well 
with  the  steamer  passage  of  at  least  forty  days  at  a  far  higher 
cost. 
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The  Coming  Conference. 

The  Conference  of  Missionaries  in  Korea  in  1904  pro- 
mises to  fulfil  all  the  hopes  entertained  for  it  by  its  origina- 
tors. The  Executive  Committee  who  have  charge  of  the 
preparations  for  it  have  been  hard  at  work,  meeting  month- 
13^  throughout  the  winter  and  spring.  A  tentative  programme 
has  been  prepared,  which  covers  all  the  essential  lines  of  mis- 
sionary work,  and  invitations  to  visit  Korea  at  that  time  have 
been  sent  to  a  carefully  selected  list  of  mission  workers  in  ad- 
joining countries  and  the  home  lauds. 

Especial  stress  is  being  laid  in  the  plans  of  the  Executive 
Committee  upon  the  devotional  meetings  and  quasi-promises 
have  been  received  from  three  or  four  eminent  Bible  students 
to  take  part.  Probably  the  morning  and  afternoon  devotions 
will  take  the  form  of  Bible  reading?;  of  the  sort  that  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Northfield  teaching  and  by  some  of  the 
Northfield  workers.  In  addition  evening  addresses  and  Sab- 
bath services  are  being  arranged  for  of  quite  as  notable  a 
quality,  the  design  being  to  give  a  forcible  spiritual  impetus 
to  the  missionary  body  and  to  missionary  work  in  this  pen- 
insula. 

Of  those  invited  to  attend  the  Conference  as  visitors 
about  twenty  have  so  far  accepted  the  invitation,  among  them^ 
several  noteworthy  missionaries  from  China.  As  expected, 
the  number  of  those  who  find  it  impossible  to  leave  their  work 
is  much  larger.  Letters  received  make  it  probable  that 
several  friends  of  mission  work  in  Korea  will  cross  the  oceans 
or  circle  the  globe  as  delegates,  self-appointed  or  otherwi.se, 
to  the  Conference.  Inquiries  too  are  being  received  from  re- 
mote and  near  friends  as  to  the  possibility  of  visiting  before 
or  after  the  Conference  the  regions  where  our  missionary 
work  presents  the  most  interesting  and  unusual  canditions. 
The  number  of  such  letters  and  the  constant  expression  in 
them  of  the  deepest  interest  in  the  Gospel  w^ork  in  Korea  are 
an  assurance  that  the  prayer  of  the  religious  world  is  with  us 
in  this  effort  to  draw  together  in  conference. 
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The  prog^rainme  is  to  fill  six  days  of  two  sessions  each. 
One  half  the  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  papers 
which  occupy  the  other  half,  our  guests  being  invited  to  take 
part  freely  in  this  discussion.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
papers  arranged  for  are  to  deal  with  various  phases  of  the 
direct  evangeli.stic  work,  the  care  of  converts,  the  raising  up 
of  a  ministry,  the  development  of  the  native  church.  A 
feature  of  special  interest  wjU  be  a  .series  ol^  historical  papers 
dealing  with  the  inception  and  growth  of  missionary  work  on 
the  part  of  the  several  missions  and  prepared  in  each  case  by 
one  who  has  participated  from  the  outset  in  the  conduct  of  the 
mission  in  question.  From  two  to  four  papers  are  to  be  ex- 
pected upon  each  topic,  the  readers  having  been  carefully 
selected  by  the  programme  committee  and  having  in  most 
cases  accepted  their  tasks.  Among  them  five  or  six  papers 
are  promised  by  as  many  prominent  missionaries  in  China, 
and  these  are  looked  to  to  increase  greatly  the  interest  of  the 
gathering  for  actual  workers  in  the  lines  discussed. 

Many  others  signs  of  promise  might  be  noted  regarding 
the  Conference.  Altogether  it  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  no- 
table missionary  gatherings  of  the  period,  not  only  with 
respect  to  Korea,  but  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  King- 
dom in  the  east. 

C.  C.  Vinton, 
Chairman  Executive  Comfiiittee. 


Editorial  Comment. 

On  our  way  to  London  via  the  new  Siberian  route  we 
called,  of  course,  at  the  Korean  Legation  in  Berlin.  The 
present  quarters  of  the  Legation  are  delightfully  situated  on 
a  shady  avenue  in  close  proximity  to  the  park.     The  Korean 

minister  Mr.  Min and  his   staff   of   four  were  most 

cordial  in  their  greetings  and  seemed  to  appreciate  the  arrival 
of  someone  from  their  far  away  home-land.  After  talking 
for  an  hour  over  old  times  and  mutual  reminiscences  we 
all  adjourned  to  the  neighboring  park  and  looked  at  the 
remarkable  collection  of  animals   in    the   zoo.     The  Korean 
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friends  were  specially  interested  in  the  antics  of  a  great  seal 
which  splashed  about  vigorously  in  pursuit  of  fish  which  were 
thrown  to  him  by  his  keeper.  Then  we  entered  the  music  hall 
and  had  some  refreshments,  to  the  music  of  an  orchestra.  The 
tableful  of  Koreans  attracted  some  attention  from  the  company, 
for  ihey  were  recognized  at  Asiatics  in  spite  of  their  correct 
European  dress.  That  same  evening  they  all  came  down  to 
the  train  to  say  good  bye.  As  the  train  was  about  to  start 
who  should  appear  but  Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer  of  Tokyo  who 
had  crossed  Siberia  in  company  with  Rev,  J.  S.  Gale  of 
Seoul,  and  was  resuming  his  journey  to  London  and  Amer- 
ica. This  was  good  luck  indeed  and  the  time  slipped  by 
rapidly  as  we  sped  across  western  German}'  and  approached 
the  border  of  Holland.  The  next  morning  revealed  the 
canals  and  wind  mills  of  the  Land  Beneath  the  Sea  as  the 
Koreans  call  it.  From  Flushing  a  six  hour  run  across  the 
Channel  brought  us  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years  we  could  look  out  upon  a  land 
peopled  with  English  speaking  folk.  Not  the  least  com- 
pensation for  exile  in  the  far  east  is  the  peculiar  pleasure  of 
planting  one's  foot  again  on  English  or  American  soil. 
London  was  in  May  day  apparel  and  it  was  impossible  even  to 
imagine  a  fog.  The  following  ^Saturday  the  Umbria  sailed 
from  Liverpool  with  a  good  list  of  passengers  in  spite  of  the 
attempt  that  had  been  so  lately  made  in  New  York  to  blow 
her  up  with  an  *  infernal  machine.**  The  sea  was  kind  from 
first  to  last  and  what  with  golf  and  chess  and  draughts  and  con- 
certs the  seven  days  seemed  scarcely  longer  than  two.  Many 
of  the  passengers  were  keen  to  learn  about  Korea  and  were 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  is  not  in  the  tropics  !  Evidently 
the  Review  has  not  fulfilled  its  destiny.  Long  before  land 
was  sighted  the  western  breeze  wafted  us  a  faint  scent  of 
greens  fields.  Several  times  during  the  voyage  we  were  in 
communication  with  the  shore  and  with  other  vessels  by 
wireless  telegraphy  and  several  bulletins  were  printed  on 
board  for  the  information  of  passengers.  We  saw  no  news- 
paper reporters  but  the  next  morning  showed  us  their  sad 
failings  when  the  papers  made  some  ludicrous  statements 
which  they  kindly  took  back  the  next  day.  Newspapers  that 
say  that   Lady   Om    is    Miss   Emily   Brown,    a    missionary's 
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daughter,  will  say  almost  anything.  That  we  propose  to  ex- 
hibit some  Korean  objects  of  interest  in  St.  Louis  next  year  is 
quit'j  true  but  tocoufounod  this  with  the  Korean  Government 
exhibit  was,  of  course,  absurd. 


News  Calendar, 

The  last  number  of  the  Illustrated  Review  contained  only  two 
illustrations  owing  to  the  late  arrivial  of  the  pictures,  but  the  present 
number  contains  four. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Privy  Councilors  it  was  decided  to  mem- 
orialize the  emperor  requesting  that  Lady  Om  be  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Empress. 

The  magistrate  of  Yong  Chun  in  Pyeng  An  Do  has  wired  to  the 
Foreign  office  that  36  Russian  men  with  3  Russian  women  accom- 
panied by  200  Chinese  laborers  and  125  horses  bringing  with  them 
20  guns  etc. .  for  building  had  landed  at  Yong  Am  Po.  That  also 
at  the  island  of  Eui  Hwa  they  had  been  cutting  the  large  and  an- 
cient trees,  that  they  refused  to  obey  his  orders  to  desist,  and  he  re- 
quested the  Foreign  office  to  send  a  dispatch  to  the  Russian  Legation  to 
have  them  stop. 

Mr.  Yi  Chai  Hyun.  Governor  of  South  Kyeng  Sang  province,  has 
notified  the  Government  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  rains  just  now,  and 
the  too  early  rains  that  spoiled  the  barley  crops,  the  people  are  in  des- 
perate straights. 

In  the  province  of  South  Kyeng  Sang  at  Kochang  lives  a  Mr.  Pyen 
Yung  Kyu,  a  man  noted  for  his  scholarship,  and  the  emperor  has  called 
him  to  Seoul  to  act  as  one  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  department  of  works  has  determined  to  establish  an  exposition 
in  Seoul  at  which  prizes  will  be  offered  to  the  best  workers  among 
Koreans  in  the  various  arts.  Various  departments  are  to  be  organized, 
judges  selected,  and  it  is  hoped  thereby  to  promote  Korean  industries 
and  trades.  Already  a  beginning  has  been  made  and  the  following  among 
other  departments  will  it  is  expected  be  well  represented ;  textile  fabrics, 
leather  goods,  furniture,  wooden  ware,  carved  objects,  silver  ware, 
jewelry,  nickle  ware,  copper  ware,  stone  ware,  China  ware,  Korean- 
bronze  utensils,  precious  stones,  paper,  fans,  bamboo  ware,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Minister  of  War  Yi  Pong-eui  having  resigned,  and  his  resigna- 
tion having  been  accepted,  Gen.  Kwon  Chung-hyun  was  appointed  act- 
ing minister,  but  on  the  next  day  Gen.  Yun  Eung-yul  was  appointed 
full  minister. 

The  superintendent  of  trade  at  Chemulpo  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  foreign  language  school  in  Chemulpo. 
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The  Home  departmeut  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  Foreign  Office  stating 
that  in  the  Island  of  Hoha  of  the  district  of  Chi  Do  in  the  province  of 
South  Chulla,  Japanese  have  been  landing  and  planting  mulberry  trees 
and  building  houses,  and  asked  whether  such  permission  had  been 
granted.  The  Foreign  Office  replied  that  in  1900  the  superintendent  of 
trade  at  Mokpohad  sent  a  despatch  setting  forth  that  the  Japanese  consul 
there  had  stated  that  all  the  land  on  the  island  of  Hoha  belonged  to  Gen. 
Yi  Yun-yongand  that  in  August,  1899,  his  representative  Shin  Seung- 
hyu  had  leased  it  to  a  Japanese  for  thirty  years  for  a  compensation  of 
33,200  yen. 

The  governor  of  South  Kyung  Sang  has  notified  the  Home  depart- 
ment that  whereas  Mr  Ho  Jun  of  the  city  of  Chun  ju  has  been  exceedingly 
liberal  to  the  sufferers  from  famine  in  his  section  during  the  famines  of 
1884,  1886,  1888,  1894.  and  last  year  too  was  most  generous  and  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  him,  and  thereore  he  should  be  suitably  rewarded  at 
this  time  in  some  way. 

The  people  of  Pyeng  Yang  city  came  very  near  suffering  from  a 
water  famine  at  the  end  of  May.  There  are  no  wells  in  the  city  and 
they  are  dependent  upon  the  river  water.  Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  this 
was  very  much  swollen  and  almost  unusable  for  three  days. 

The  Commissioner  of  Customs  took  a  trip  from  Chenmlp»o  to  Chin- 
nampo  and  decided  on  the  location  of  a  number  of  lighthouses. 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  hail  storm  was  so  severe  in  North  Kyeng 
Sang  province  that  a  large  part  of  the  crops  were  destroyed. 

Whereas  owing  to  the  fact  Prince  Yung  Chin  was  sick  with  the  small 
pox  the  gates  of  ihe  Palace  were  closed  for  a  long  while,  they  were  open- 
ed on  June  4th.  It  is  however  now  reported  that  the  young  Prince  is 
again  indisposed  and  that  he  now  has  the  measles. 

It  is  said  that  the  Italian  Cousul  called  on  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  requested  a  mining  concession.  The  Minister  replied  that  it 
was  impK>ssible  to  concede  this  request. 

The  people  of  Haiju  telegraphed  to  Seoul  six  times  asking  that  Yi 
Yong  Jik  he  retained  as  governor  of  Hwang  Hai  Do. 

The  Korean  Minister  to  England  Min  Yong  Du  has  telegraphed  for 
leave  of  absence  on  account  of  sickness  and  it  has  been  granted. 

On  June  6th  in  uu  alteraction  between  some  Korean,  Russian  and 
Japanese  soldiers  one  Japanese  was  injured  seriously  and  subsequently 
died. 

Kang  Hoiig-tai  of  Ham  Kyung  Do  has  memorialized  the  throne 
suggesting  that  the  old  custom  of  enrolling  the  mountain  hunters  as 
soldiers  be  again  resorted  to  for  the  northern  provinces  and  that  thus  the 
borders  can  be  maintained  and  Chinese  bandits  withstood. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  money  lenders  of  Seoul  paid  iu  to  the 
Department  of  Works  taxes  to  the  amount  of  290  yen. 
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A  large  number  of  line  leading  Korean  merchants  of  this  city  have 
proposed  that  all  Koreans  shall  lefuse  to  use  both  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  paper  notes,  and  it  is  said  that  because  of  this  the  Japanese  have 
imported  70,000  gold  yen. 

Owing  to  the  barley  famine  in  South  Ham  Kyang  the  Government 
ordered  the  distribrution  of  5.000  bags  of  rice,  but  the  govemer  has  sent 
"WrXjrd  that  this  will  be  altogether  inadequate,  and  asks  for  more. 

It  is  said  that  the  waters  of  the  Yong  Han  Kang,  that  flows  by 
the  birthplace  of  the  founder  of  this  dynasty,  have  become  a  deep  red 
aiid^tfiite  warm  and  that  this  portends  trouble  to  this  dynasty. 

The  latest  record  for  Chemulpo  reports  that  there  are  i  ,200  Japanese 
houses  will  5,855  Ja]>anese.  This  is  an  increase  in  one  mouth  of  25 
houses  and  2S5  men. 

Kang  Hong  Dai,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Imperial  Hospitals, 
memorialized  the  throne  stating  that  whereas  in  the  past  the  borders  of 
the  land  were  protected  by  fortresses  and  soldiers,  of  late  this  has  fallen 
into  disu.^e,  and  the  lands  that  had  been  set  aside  for  the  mantaining  of 
these  fortresses  are  at  present  unused  and  lying  idle.  If  then  his  Imperial 
Majesty  will  but  issue  the  orders  the  fortresses  in  the  North  and  Western 
Province**  can  all  be  easily  renewed.  The  soldiers  can  be  trained  by  of- 
ficers from  Seoul,  and  being  a  species  of  local  militia  the  cost  will  be  but 
small.  This  small  cost  will  be  entirely  covered  by  the  income  front 
the  now  unused  land,  and  in  a  few  years  Korea,  at  no  added  cost,  will 
have  a  w«*ll  trained  army  of  30,000  militia  for  the  protection  of  her 
borders. 

The  Cabinet  in  council  having  received  orders  from  His  Majesty 
decided  to  and  did  notify  the  various  departments  that  while  the  Govern- 
ment *s  office  hours  were  from  10  to  4  the  officials  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  have  of  late  for  various  reasons  disregarded  these  hours  and  many 
have  absented  themselves  without  leave.  Hereafter  in  the  payment  of 
salaries  this  is  to  be  accounted  for.  Absentees  or  those  arriving  late  with- 
out leave  are  to  have  the  fines  prescribed  by  law  deducted  from  theii 
salaries.  As  a  result  a  good  deal  of  zeal  is  now  manifested  in  the  Govern- 
ment offices. 

Yi  Yong  Ik,  the  chief  of  the  Household  bureau,  was  taken  ill 
and  was  being  treated  at  the  Seoul  Hospital.  On  June  15th  at  2  p.  M. 
when  convalescent  he  had  come  out  of  his  room  on  to  the  verandah  and 
was  enjoing  the  air  when  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  room  from  which 
he  had  just  come.  His  servant  who  was  at  the  door  was  thrown  to  the 
ground  but  was  otherwise  uninjured.  The  walls  and  furniture  were 
nmch  shattered.  The  Japanese  Minister  at  once  ordered  an  investigation 
and  sent  police^  to  protect  Yi  Yong  Ik's  Hfe.  HisJjMajesty  also  sent 
soldiers.  Nothing  has  as  yet  developed  fron  the  investigation.  H.  E.  Yi 
Yong  Ik  having  entrielyJ,reco\^red  is  again  attending   to  his  various 

duties. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Pak  Hwa  Jui  of  Sang  Dong,  Seoul,  has  invented 
a  machine  for  the  more  'speedy  and  perfect  cleaning  of  rice,  and  that 
with  it  he  can  clean  50  bags  a  day. 
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The  Department  of  Works  awarded  prizes  in  4  classes  to  workers  in 
metals  and  wood  who  had  made  the  most  useful  implements  for  use  in 
the  army  and  had  exhibited  them  at  the  Exposition . 

The  Osaka  Shosen  Steamship  Company  which  has  of  late  been  enlarg- 
ing its  steamship  service  to  and  between  the  Korean  ports  is  now  build- 
ing a  number  of  small  steamships  to  use  on  the  larger  Korean  rivers. 

The  Suwon  school  for  the  development  of  the  silk  industry  in 
Korea  at  the  graduating  exercises  last  month  awarded  two  first  and  nine 
second  prizes  for  proficiency  to  graduates. 

Travellers  from  Chulla-do  reix)rt  that  there  are  large  bands  of  rol>- 
bers  living  in  the  mountains  that  are  constantly  descending  upon  de- 
fenceless villages. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  excavations  along  the  line  of  the  Seoul- Euiju 
R.  R.  many  graves  have  been  moved  and  from  them  large  quantities  of 
nmch  valued  Korean  ancient  pottery  have  been  obtained.  The  Japanese 
have  been  purchasing  large  quantities  to  send  to  the  Osaka  Exhibition. 

It  is  said  that  the  Korean  Department  of  Commerce  and  Works  is 
endeavoring  to  prohibit  Koreans  from  mortgaging  their  lands  aiul 
houses  to  aliens. 

It  is  said  that  the  Russian  Minister  has  requested  the  Korean  goV' 
ernment  to  issue  orders  to  the  magistrate  at  Euiju  ordering  him  to 
take  steps  to  see  that  the  Russian  soldiers  and  citizens  at  Yong  Am  To 
in  North  Pyeng  An  Province  are  not  molested. 

The  governor  of  North  Pyeng  An,  Min  Yong-sik,  reports  that  be 
detailed  the  magistrate  of  Kwaksan  and  a  local  chief  of  police  to 
proceed  to  Yong  Am  Po  and  investigate  the  matter  of  the  Russians  who 
had  settled  there.  That  they  have  returned  and  report  that  there  are 
there  60  Russians  of  whom  3  are  women  and  that  they  have  50  gun 9 
which  they  claim  are  sporting  pieces.  That  they  are  building  houses, 
have  erected  a  sort  of  fort,  that  they  have  bought  fields  and  rice  paddie» 
and  17  houses  from  Koreans.  The  governor  has  arrested  the  Koreans 
who  sold  the  land  and  houses  and  holds  them  to  await  instructions  from 
Seoul. 

About  50  leading  Korean  merchants  met  at  Choug  No  and  memorial- 
ized the  Foreign  office  requesting  that  the  use  of  the  Dai  Ichi  Ginkoand 
the  Chinese  merchants'  notes  be  ordered  discontinued  and  that  Koreans 
be  ordered  to  confine  themselves  to  the  use  of  Korean  money.  They 
further  stated  that  they  would  not  disband  till  their  request  was  granted. 
Two  of  the  leaders  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail. 

The  Korean  government  has  sent  10  more  students  to  Japan  to 
study  at  the  Japanese  Naval  academy. 

The  Foreign  office  has  sent  Secretary  Cho  Seng-hyep  to  the  NortVi- 
to  act  as  superintendent  of  government  tolls  in  the  Russian  timber  ci>n- 
cession. 

The  23  districts  ot  Euiju  county  have  united  in  wiring  to  the  gjov- 
ernnient  stating  that  they  have  now  been  without  a  magistrate  for  several 
months  and  requesting  the  government  to  send  them  a  good  magistrate 
and  that  soon. 
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The  magistrate  of  Kapsan  has  notified  thegoverttment  that  Chinese 
are  constantly  crossing  the  border  and  acting  in  a  lawless  way.  He 
requests  soldiers  to  enable  hiiu  to  prohibit  this  and  at  the  same  time  asks 
that  the  Chinese  Minister  be  requested  to  use  his  good  services  to  prevent 
these  lawless  proceedings. 

When  the  Japanese  soldiers  stationed  at  Seoul  went  out  to  bathe 
on  the  22nd  of  June  one  of  them  was  drowned. 

Mr.  Yi  P  ini  yun  who  was  sent  as  Imperial  Inspector  to  the  Island  of 
Kan  Do  in  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  river  has  prepared  a  book  entitled 
Puk  Ye  Vo  Chan  ("§•  ^  SL^)  which  carefully  details  the  limitations  and 
boundaries  of  Korea  and  China.  The  book  goes  exhaustively  into  the 
subject  and  will  be  of  nmch  value.  A  copy  was  presented  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty  who  has  ordered  its  publication  and  that  copies  of  it 
)>e  sent  to  the  various  schools,  official  offices  and  foreign  legations  in 
Korea. 

The  record  that  was  ordered  to  be  kept  of  the  hour  of  arrival  at  and 
departure  from  office  of  the  various  officials,  referred  to  above,  ha\nng 
been  kept  for  about  a  month  shows  up,  and  it  said  rather  badly,  a  host 
of  officials  high  and  low. 

The  whale  fishing  on  the  Korean  coast  from  Han  Kyeng  Do  to 
ChuUado  is  almost  entirely  monop<3lized  by  the  Russians  and  Japanese. 
The  Rus.siau  "Pacific  Whale  Fishing  Company,"  of  which  a  count  is 
president,  has  12  ships  and  during  last  year  caught  70  whales. 

The  Japanese  Ocean  Whale  fishing  Co.  has  15  ships  in  service  and 
last  year  caught  113  whales. 

At  Kunsan  a  fight  between  a  band  of  Japanese  and  abandof  Koreans 
was  precipitated  and  in  this  fight  two  Koreans  and  one  Japanese  were 
killed  and  a  large  number  seriously  injured. 

Over  500  houses  outside  the  South  Gate  are  to  be  pulled  down  to  make 
room  for  the  station  compound  of  the  Seoul- Fusan  railway. 

The  police  raided  a  Chinese  opium  den  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Hwang  Tan  and  arrested  a  Korean.  The  Chinese  resisting  further  arrest 
the  police  in  force  entered  and  arrested  a  large  number. 

An  extensive  fire  in  Ham  Kyeng  destroyed  39  houses  last  month. 

The  Police  Bureau  have  decided  to  increase  the  number  of  police- 
men for  Set)ul  by  150. 

One  hundred  seventy  students  in  the  Military  Academy  graduated 
this  year  and  were  appointed  to  Lieutenancies. 

The  Korean  Govenment  has  telegraphed  to  guards  on  the  borders 
instructing  them  to  telegraph  to  Seoul  at  once  if  Russian  soldiers  cross 
the  frontier. 

Word  comes  from  the  county  seat  of  Monn  chun  that  owing  to  a 
plague  of  worms  the  crops  have  been  destroyed,  a  local  famine  is  on 
hand,  S  have  died  and  so  may  have  left  that  there  are  more  than  So 
vacant  houses  in  the  town. 

In  the  country  of  Chi  Pyeng  of  this  province  a  band  of  some  40  or  50 
robbers   raided  one  of  the  villages  destroying  houses   and  doing  a  great 
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deal  of  harm.  Major  Kini  Kon  Hyen  who  is  now  in  private  life  and 
resides  in  that  district  succeeded  in  capturing  8  of  the  leaders  of  the 
band  and  with  the  knowledge  that  he  has  gained  from  this  it  is  probable 
that  the  whole  band  will  soon  be  canght. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Depcutment  that  superintends  irrigation  and 
water  in  Korea  has  negotiated  for  a  loan  of  500,000  yen  from  certain 
Japanese  ;  250,000  of  this  is  to  be  in  machinery,  pumps,  etc.,  and  the 
balance  to  be  used  in  the  converting  of  barren  and  unused  lands  into 
farms. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  discussion  concerning  the  ailvisability  of  opening 
Euiju  as  a  port  all  were  favorable  except  Russia  who  opposed  it  strongly. 

The  Belgian  adviser  that  recently  arrived  has  been  made  adviser  to 
the  Home  department. 

It  is  stated  that  H.  E.  Yi  Yong  Ik  chief  of  the  Household  bureau  has 
contracted  with  Rondon  &  Co.  for  the  importation  of  100,000  bags  of 
Annam  rice. 

Two  women  fell  into  a  well  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  city  and  were 
drowned  lately. 

H.  E.  So  Chung  Soon,  Governor  of  South  Ham  Kyengdo,  a  man 
65  years  of  age.  is  very  anxious  in  regard  to  the  famine  in  that  section, 
and  learning  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  living  on  uiillet,  he  too 
refuses  to  eat  rice  and  is  living  on  millet.  This  is  the  bame  governor  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  he  had  asked  help  to  the  tune  of  io,ooo  bags  of 
rice  from  the  central  government  and  the  central  government  had  re- 
sponded with  3.000.  He  now  returns  word  that  3,000  are  useless  and 
that  unless  he  knows  the  balance  7,000  are  coming  he  will  return  the 
3,000  sent. 

A  telegram  from  Kangkei  says  that  70  Russian  soldiers  have  crossed 
into  Chasan  and  80  into  Pyok  Dong.  And  it  is  said  that  the  Government 
has  asked  the  Russian  Legation  to  have  them  return  to  their  country  at 
once. 

A  hail  storm  in  Ichun  of  Kang  Wondo  did  a  great  deal  of  damage 
to  the  crops,  completely  ruining  them  in  certain  sections. 

A  number  of  fires  are  reported  from  North  ChuUa.  At  Keun  San  16 
houses  were  destroyed  and  two  lives  lost,  at  Chin  An  19  houses,  at  Won 
Jou  29  houses  and  at  Ninisil  25  houses. 

The  police  department  have  been  endeavoring  to  ascrtain  how  much 
rice  there  was  in  the  city  and  on  the  29th  June  it  was  ascertained  that 
there  was  at  the  Household  bureau  10,784  bags  and  at  the  rice  merchants' 
in  the  city  18.258. 

All  the  ocholars  in  the  various  Government  schools  were  assembled 
on  July  2nd  at  the  Department  of  Education  and  those  worthy  received 
prizes. 

On  the  29th  of  June  the  Governor  of  North  Pyeng  An  telegraphed 
that  a  Russian  man  of  war  had  entered  the  harbor  of  Yong  Am  Po. 

It  is  reported  that  the  War  Department  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Japanese  in  regard  to  the  mauufacture  of  material  for 
the  War  Department.     The  total  cost  of  the  same  is  over  100,000  yen. 
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It  is  «=tated  tlict  the  Korean  Minister  to  Japan,  Ko  Yong  Hi,  cabled 
from  Tokio  that  it  looks  as  though  the  Japanese  have  decided  to  open 
the  war  with  Russia.      A  cablegram  was  sent  back  for  full  part'culars. 

The  Korean  Minister  to  France,  Min  Yong  Chan,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  and  goes  to  Sweden  to  take  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  International  Society  which  meets  there  this 
year. 

The  failure  of  the  barley  crop  naturally  caused  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
rice  so  that  it  reached  as  high  as  50  and  60  Korean  cents  a  toi.  Yi  Yong 
Ik  at  once  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  rice  merchants  of  the  city  10,000 
bags  of  Government  rice  with  instructions  to  sell  no  higher  than  36  cents 
Korean.  The  second  quality  at  32  cents,  and  the  poorest  quality  at  26 
cents. 

Mr  Yun  Chi  Ho  has  been  appointed  Magistrate  of  Chun  Han  in 
Cheong  Chong  Do  and  a  few  days  later  was  also  appointed  overseer  of 
the  Seoul-Fusan  railway. 

Burglars  and  robbers  are  getting  bold  in  this  city  and  are  doing  their 
work  in  style.  A  number  of  houses  have  been  robbed  by  men  who 
ride  about  in  jinrikshas.  A  number  raided  the  home  of  a  high  official 
not  long  ago.  They  rode  up  in  jinrickshas,  alighted,  were  invited  in  as 
friends,  and  then  with  drawn  knives  and  pistols  they  held  up  all  that 
were  in  the  house  and  robbed  at  will. 

Word  comes  direct  from  Chasan  that  150  Russians  have  arrived  and 
are  cutting  down  all  trees. 

Yun  Yong  Son  the  Prime  Minister  resigned  on  the  i?thandhis 
resignation  was^ccepted.     His  successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

The  Russians  at  Yong  Am  Po  had  erected  a  number  of  telegraph 
poles  but  the  people  there  cut  them  down  and  the  Governor  sent  word 
to  Seoul  requesting  that  they  notify  the  Russian  Legation  that  he  would 
cut  the  rest  down  as  far  as  Euiju. 

A  letter  received  from  Mrs.  J.  H.  Dye  gives  information  of  the  death 
of  Gen.  Dye  on  the  morning  of  April  29,  of  heart  failure.  General  Dye 
frequently  spoke  warmly  concerning  his  stay  in  Korea,  and  had  an  af- 
fectionate regard  for  the  friends  made  while  here. 
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Tabic  of  Meteorological  Observations, 

Seoul,  Korea,  June  J  903. 
V.  Pokrovsky,  M.  D.,  Observer. 
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At  last  in  astonishment  Gen.  Yu  H«  sat  down,  folded  his 
hands  and  said  **The  Kingdom  of  Korea  is  like  a  small  is- 
land or  like  a  hair,  and  if  we  should  but  raise  our  foot  it  would 
be  destroyed,  and  yet  though  destruction  stares  them  in  the 
face  they  will  not  forswear  their  fealty  to  China.  This  is 
greatness.  Such  righteousness  and  faithfulness  are  admir- 
able. If  the  Manchu  king  consents,  you  shall  do  as  you  please 
in  this  respect."  They  sent  to  the  Manchu  Prince  who  was 
with  the  army  at  P'yOng-san  and  he  gave  his  consent.  Oan« 
Yu  H«  then  put  in  the  Manchu  claim  for  yearly  tribute.  It 
was  an  enormous  amount  but  the  Koreans  decided  they  would 
send  at  least  a  small  part  of  what  was  demanded. 

The  Manchu  army  on  its  way  north  through  Whafig-hfi 
Province  had  stolen  right  and  left,  oxen,  horses  and  women. 
They  bored  holes  through  the  hands  of  children  and  fastened 
them  together  with  cords  and  drove  them  north  to  make  slaves 
of  them.  In  the  province  of  P'yung-an  they  did  not  commit 
these  outrages,  for  there  was  a  large  sprinkling  of  Manchus 
among  the  people.  When  they  left  P*ydng-3'ang  they  burned 
it  to  the  ground.  North  of  that  place  they  put  a  garrison  in 
every  large  town,  namely  An-ju,  Chong-ju,  SQu-ch*an  and 
Eui-ju.  Strangely  enough  Koreans  were  put  at  the  head  of 
these  garrisons.  Of  course  these  bodies  of  troops  had  to  live 
oflf  the  people,  and  it  seems  that  they  did  not  scruple  to 
plunder  and  confiscate  in  a  wholesale  manner.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  Chong  Pang-su  the  prefect  of  ChQn-san 
got-out  of  patience  and  said  it  could  no  longer  be  borne.  So 
gathering  about  him  as  many  soldiers  as  possible,  he  began  to 
make  war  on  the  Manchu  garrisons  wherever  encountered. 
The  Manchus  were  cut  down  by  hundreds,  as  the  country  was 
being  scoured  by  small  bands  of  foragers  who  fell  into  this 
prefect*s  hands.  Three  of  the  Manchu  captains  joined  their 
forces  and  tried  to  make  headway  against  this  Korean  com- 
bination, but  they  were  all  killed  and  their  forces  cut  to 
pieces.     The  king,  when  he  heard  of  these  actions,  was  loud 
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in  praise  of  the  Koreans  who  so  successfully  opposed  the  un- 
lawful acts  of  the  Manchu  garrisons. 

Not  long  after  this  a  letter  came  from  the  Manchu  head- 
quarters saying,  **Havingmade  a  treaty  of  peace  with  us.  why 
do  you  now  set  upon  and  kill  our  people?**  To  which  the 
Koreans  boldly  replied,  **It  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  that 
treaty  that  all  Mauchus  should  move  beyond  the  Yalu.  If 
they  had  done  so,  there  would  have  baen  no  trouble.  But 
many  of  your  people  stopped  in  P'yOngan  Province  and  stole 
our  cattle  and  our  women.  The  people  could  not  endure  it 
and  so  revolted.  But  it  was  not  at  our  instigation.  It  is 
evident  that  the  trouble  began  with  you.  It  would  be  well  if 
you  would  send  back  the  2,000  people  you  have  carried  away 
captive  to  Manchuria.'*  The  argument  was  conclusive,  as 
the  Mauchus  acknowledged  by  sending  back  the  captive  Ko- 
reans. When  the  Japanese  heard  that  the  Koreans  had  been 
successfully  opposing  the  Manchus  they  sent  a  present  of  300 
muskets,  300  swords  and  300  pounds  of  powder,  but  the  Ko- 
reans wisely  declined  the  gifts  and  sent  them  back  to  Japan. 


Chapter    Vl. 

The  king  returns  to  Seoul ....  military  reforms. . .  .message  from  China 

....  Manchu   familiarities conspiracies  frustrated  ....  Manchu 

complaints  ....  pacified. . .  .Japanese  offers. . .  .a  na\'al  station .... 
a  lawless  Chinaman. . .  .beheaded. . .  .factional  fights. . .  .courier  sys- 
tem a  disloyal  Chinaman  .  envoy  to  China  meets  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ....  quarrel  with  the  Manchus.... tribute.... Chinese  ren- 
egades. . .  .two  great  Manchu  generals. . .  .a  stirring  memorial  ....  a 
frightened  envoy  ....  war  inevitable  ....  omen  ....  Emperor  con- 
gratulates the  king. .  ..divided  counsels. . .  .fatal  mistake. . .  .panic  in 
Seoul. . .  .the  king  takes  refuge  in  Nam-han. 

On  the  tenth  of  the  fourth  moon  the  king  started  back 
towards  Seoul,  which  he  entered  two  days  later.  He  was  now 
fully  awake  to  the  need  of  a  well  drilled  array,  and  he  set  to 
work  in  earnest  drilling  one.  He  stationed  a  general  at 
Kang-wha  permanently  and  instituted  the  custom  of  requiring 
military  duty  of  every  citizen  under    forty  years  of  age  and 
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over  fifteen.  Some  were  sent  to  Seoul  to  drill  for  three  year§. 
The  first  year  was  spent  in  learning  the  methods  of  guarding 
gates  and  walls,  the  second  in  musket  practice,  and  the  third 
in  swordsmanship  and  archery.  When  they  had  been  thor- 
roughly  drilled  they  were  sent  to  the  country  to  drill  the 
militia.  In  this  way  an  available  force  of  700,000  men  is  said 
to  have  been  trained  If  this  is  the  estimate  of  the  number 
of  able-bodied  men  between  fifteen  and  forty  it  gives  a  valu- 
able clue  to  the  entire  population  of  the  country  at  the  time. 
At  this  time  the  custom  was  revived  of  having  the  men  stand 
in  squads  of  ten,  five  in  front  and  five  behind.  When  the 
front  rank  had  discharged  their  pieces  they  fell  back  and  the 
rear  line  stepped  forward  and  discharged  theirs,  while  the 
others  reloaded.  A  Chinese  envoy  was  sent  from  Nanking 
with  a  message  to  the  king  but  refused  to  come  further  than 
Ka-do  Island,  from  which  place  he  forwarded  his  message, 
which  ran,  '*How  does  it  happen  that  you  have  made  peace 
with  the  Manchus?''  The  king  made  reply,  **The  Manchus 
overwhelmed  us  with  their  vast  numbers  and  it  meant  either 
a  treaty  or  our  extinction  We  had  no  time  to  send  and  ex- 
plain matters  to  the  Emperor."  The  Emperor  sent  a  reply 
to  this  saying,  **I  have  received  your  reply  and  I  am  truly 
sorry  for  you.  You  are  in  no  wise  to  blame.  Now  hoard 
your  wealth  and  by-and-bye  you  and  I  will  rise  and  strike 
these  Manchus  to  the  earth.'* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  king  had  sent  one  of  his 
relatives  as  hostage  to  the  Manchus,  but  now,  according  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  he  came  back,  escorted  by  the 
Manchu  general  Yu  Ha.  The  king  sent  high  officials  to 
meet  them  outside  the  South  Gate,  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
the  Manchu,  who  was  angry  that  the  king  did  not  come  in  per- 
son. So  the  king  had  to  go  out  and  meet  them  and  give  a 
feast  to  the  returning  party.  When  Gen.  Yu  Hfi  met  the 
king  he  wanted  to  kiss  him,  saying  that  it  was  a  custom  by 
which  he  showed  friendship  and  a  demonstration  that  the 
oath  still  held  firm  between  them  ;  but  the  king  refused  the 
oscuktory  salute  and  so  the  general  compromised  by  patting 
faim  on  the  back. 

Late  in  this  year  two  dangerous  conspiracies  were  made 
^^airuit  the  government.     The  first  was  by  Yi  la-jo  a  former 
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official  living  in  Kang>wOn  Province.  He  had  a  goodly  fol- 
lowing among  the  people  and  made  bold  to  liberate  all  the 
criminals.  After  looting  several  towns  he  went  into  camp 
on  a  mountain  top.  The  government  troops,  however,  sur- 
rounded him  and  finally  captured  him  and  sent  him  up  to  the 
capital  where  he  was  beheaded  together  with  his  two  sons. 
The  other  attempt  was  of  a  different  nature.  Yn  Hyo-rip, 
an  exile  in  Che-ch*Ou,  a  relative  of  the  deposed  king's  wife, 
decided  to  work  up  an  insurrection.  He  sent  his  son  up  to 
Seoul  in  disguise  to  make  arrangements  with  a  disloyal  eu- 
nuch. Soldiers  also  came  disguised  as  merchants,  but  all 
armed  to  the  teeth.  The  palace  was  to  be  seized  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  new  year.  As  fortun-^  would  have  it,  H" 
ChUk,  a  relative  of  one  of  the  conspirators,  learned  of  the  plot 
in  time,  but  only  just  in  time,  to  inform  the  Prime  Mini«;ter. 
So  when  the  attack  was  made  the  whole  party  was  seized  and 
with  them  Yu  Hyo-rip  himself,  who  had  come  up  to  Seoul  in 
woman's  clothes  and  in  a  woman's  chair.  Being  questioned 
about  the  afltair  he  testified  that  he  was  not  the  prime  mover 
in  the  matter  but  that  he  had  been  set  on  by  the  queen  dow- 
ager, who  wanted  to  put  the  king's  uncle  on  the  throne. 
That  aged  and  respectable  woman  indignantly  denied  any 
knowledge  of  the  plot  and  as  proof  of  her  innocence  she 
urged  that  the  said  uncle  be  put  to  death.  All  united  in  this 
request  and  it  was  finally  granted,  though  against  the  better 
instincts  of  the  king  who  believed  him  innocent.  We  shall 
see  later  that  the  king  was  right. 

The  Manchus  were  still  fretful.  A  letter  came  post  haste 
from  the  north  .saying,  **We  have  now  sent  back  many  cap- 
tives and  you  agreed  to  pay  for  the  rest,  but  when  they  got 
across  the  border  and  were  lost  to  us  we  never  saw  the  money. 
Not  a  year  has  passed  since  the  treaty  was  ratified  and  yet 
you  break  it  with  impunity.  When  the  Chinese  acted  thus 
we  retaliated  by  .seizing  twenty-four  of  their  districts.  Now 
you  must  send  those  men  straight  back  to  us."  Among  all 
the  courtiers  there  was  but  one  dissenting  voice,  that  of  Chang 
Yu,  who  said,  **The  government  is  for  the  people  and  if  it 
gives  up  any  of  the  people  thus,  from  that  hour  it  ceases  to 
be  a  government.  Sooner  should  we  let  the  Manchus  destroy 
the  government   outright  than  comply  with  such  a  demand." 
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This  carried  the  day,  and  an  envoy  was  sent  north  bearing  a 
present  of  a  magnificent  sword.  300  pounds  of  ginseng,  seven- 
ty sable  skins,  but  only  five  of  the  men  demanded.  The  Man- 
chns  were  highly  pleased  and  forgave  all  that  had  been  done 
to  displease  them.  The  Japanese  hearing  of  this  again  sent 
an  envoy  saying.  ''Those  Manchus  are  a  bold  lot.  They  have 
made  a  treaty  with  you  but  they  do  not  treat  you  well.  Just 
say  the  word  and  we  will  come  and  whip  them  for  you." 
This  frightened  the  king  and  he  wanted  to  forward  the  mes- 
sage to  the  Manchus  but  Kim  Sin-guk  said.  **If  you  do  that 
you  will  get  the  Manchus  and  the  Japinese  to  fighting  each 
other  on  Korean  soil  and  we  will  be  the  little  fish  between 
two  whales."     This  argument  carried  the  day. 

In  the  year  1629  the  king  established  a  naval  station 
on  Kyo-dong  Island  and  placed  there  an  admiral  to  guard 
that  island  and  Kp ng- wha  from  attack  from  the  seaward 
side.  This  was  with  the  expectation  that  the  court  might 
again  find  it  necessary  to  seek  asylum  on  the  island  of  Kang- 
wha. 

A  Chinese  general.  Mo  Mun-nyung.  had  been  stationed 
by  the  Emperor  on  Ka-do  Island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu, 
to  withstand  the  Manchus,  but  this  man  was  not  loyal  to 
China,  and  had|a  leaning  himself  toward  the  Manchus.  He 
could  see  that  the  Manchus  were  destined  to  become  masters 
of  the  situation.  He  was  very  angry  when  Korea  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Manchus  for  he  feared  that  they  would  try  to 
hurt  his  reputation  with  them.  When  the  Manchus  attacked 
the  Chinese  in  the  neighboring  mainland  of  Liao-tung  he 
never  raised  a  hand  in  their  defense,  though  it  in  said,  perhaps 
wrongly,  that  he  had  an  army  of  300,000  (!)  men.  On  the 
other  hand  he  vented  his  spite  against  Korea  by  harrying  her 
northern  shores  and  killing  many  captives  on  their  way  borne 
from  the  Manchu  territory.  The  Emperor^tried  to  call  him 
to  account  for  this  but  received  no  reply.  Meanwhile  this 
Gen.  Mo  Mun-nyiing  styled  himself  **Son  of  Heaven  beyond 
the  Sea."  As  he  thus  showed  his  hand,  the  question  as  to  his 
disloyalty  was  settled,  and  Gen.  Wftn  Sung-han  came  from 
China  to  call  him  to  account,  a  thing  he  had  not  foreseen. 
When  Gen.  WOn  approached  and  called  on  him  to  come  and 
report  to  him,  he  dared  not  refuse,  fearing  that  the  troops  un- 
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der  him  would  not  be  willing  to  attack  their  fellow-country- 
men  under  Gen.  WHn.  As  may  be  surmised  he  lost  his  head 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  latter. 

In  spite  of  her  military  activity  Korea  was  anything  but 
strong.  The  two  leading  p;4rties,  the  Noron  and  Soron  were 
quarrelling  like  cats  and  dogs  together.  There  was  one  con- 
stant succession  of  banishments  and  recalls,  as  one  party  or 
another  obtained  temporary  control  of  the  government.  There 
was  no  sort  of  harmony  or  unanimity  in  the  discharge  of  the 
public  business  and  it  had  to  look  out  for  itself,  while  those 
who  should  have  been  attending  to  it  were  wrangling.  There 
was  a  high  honorary  title  called  ChQUlang,  and  the  leading 
men  quarrelled  so  much  over  it  that  the  king  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  abolish  it  altogether.  And  yet  in  the  midst  of  this 
strife  the  king  found  opportunity  to  establish  the  Mu-hak,  a 
body  of  200  men  to  act  as  swift  couriers  It  is  said  they  could 
cover  300  //  a  day,  or  100  miles. 

The  Manchu  Gen.  Yu  Hi,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  was 
originally  a  Chinaman  living  in  Liao-tung,  but  had  gone  over 
to  the  Manchus.  The  Emperor  was  furious  at  this  and  offered 
a  reward  of  1,000  ounces  of  silver  and  high  position  to  anyone 
who  should  apprehend  him.  For  a  time  he  went  under  an 
assumed  name,  but  finally  with  his  three  brothers  he  came  to 
Gen.  Mo  Mun-nyCing  whom  he  knew  to  be  secretly  disloyal 
to  China.  When  Gen.  Mo  had  been  executed  Gen.  Yu  came 
of  course  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Gen.  Wft".  Shortly  after 
this  Gen.  Yu  was  killed  in  a  battle  but  his  three  brothers  decid- 
ed to  rise  up  against  the  loyal  Chinaman.  In  the  midst  of 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  their  brother  they  rose  and  killed  Gen. 
Chin  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  Chinese  forces,  and 
they  tried  to  kill  the  Koreans  as  well,  but  in  this  they  were 
unsuccessful  and  shortly  afterward  were  driven  out  by  the 
Korean  forces.  When  the  Emperor  heard  of  this  he  was  high- 
ly pleased  and  praised  the  Koreans. 

The  Manchus  naturally  considered  this  occupation  of 
Ka-doasa  menace  to  them  and  they  sent  a  force  of  20,000  men 
to  attack  the  Chinese,  at  the  same  time  demanding  boats  of 
the  Koreans  whereby  to  transport  their  troops.  This  was  not 
granted,  but  the  Koreans  in  order  to  avoid  the  effects  of  a 
too  evident  leaning  towards  the  Chinese,  gave  th^  Manchus  aoo 
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bags  of  rice.  But  the  Chinese  did  not  wait  for  the  Manchus 
to  cross  to  the  island.  They  crossed  to  the  mainland  and  at- 
tacked the  Manchus  unexpectedly,  killing  400  and  putting  the 
rest  to  flight. 

During  this  year,  1631.  an  envoy  to  China.  ChongTu-wun, 
while  in  Nanking,  fell  in  with  an  aged  Roman  Catholic  priest 
named  Jean  Niouk,  who  engaged  the  attention  of  the  envoy 
because  of  his  venerable  and  almost  saint-like  appearance. 
This  man  was  one  of  the  companions  of  the  celebrated  P.  Ricci. 
From  him  the  envoy  received  some  volumes  on  science,  a  pair 
of  pistols,  a  telescope  and  some  other  articles.  The  mention 
of  a  cannon  in  the  native  records  is  probably  a  mistake  of  some 
copyist  who  wrote  the  word  cannon  in  place  of  pistol. 

The  king  was  told  by  his  oflScials  that  the  Manchus  were 
sure  to  invade  Korea  again  before  long  and  so  the  island  of 
Kang-wha  was  well  provisioned  and  arms  were  prepared.  He 
was  urged  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Chinese  on  Ka-do  Is- 
land and  make  an  attack  on  the  Manchus.  The  fortresses  of 
Ch'ul-san  and  Un-san  in  P'yung-an  Province  were  built  at 
this  time  and  every  efifort  was  made  to  put  the  country  in  a 
state  of  defense  against  the  northern  hordes.  A  fortress  was 
also  built  near  Eui-ju,  which  was  the  equivalent  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  .Manchus.  The  result  was  soon  ap- 
parent. A  Manchu  envoy  made  his  appearance  bearing  a 
missive  which  said,  **  Korea  has  seen  fit  to  break  her  treaty 
with  us  and  she  is  no  longer  to  be  called  'younger  brother,  * 
but  a  vassal  state.  She  shall  pay  us  annually  a  tribute  of 
10,000  ounces  of  gold,  10,000  ounces  of  silver,  10,000,000 
pieces  of  linen."  The  king  replied  that  he  had  no  gold  but 
that  he  would  give  some  tiger  skins.  These  the  envoy  scorn- 
fully refused  and  returned  to  the  north.  The  king  was  some- 
what disturbed  by  this  and  ordered  an  envoy  to  go  to  Man- 
churia with  gifts,  but  they  were  all  returned  untouched.  At 
this  the  king  was  furious  and  ordered  an  envoy  to  go  and  say 
that  Korea  would  never  again  send  tribute  nor  make  peace 
with  the  Manchus.  Kim  Si-yang  expostulated  with  the  king 
and  told  him  that  such  a  message  would  be  suicidal,  but  he 
was  banished  on  the  spot.  It  is  probable  the  message  never 
reached  the  Manchu  camp,  for  we  learn  that  with  the  opening 
of  a  new  year  the  king   had  some  to  his  senses  and   sent  trib- 
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nte  to  the  north  to  the  extent  of  800  pieces  of  silk,  800  pieces 
of  linen,  800  pieces  of  g^rass  cloth,  800  pieces  of  cotton,  60 
tiper  skins,  300  sea  otter  skins  and  800  quires  of  heavy 
paper. 

The  Korean  territory  became  the  asylum  for  several  ren- 
egade Chinese  generals  who  demanded  sustenance,  and  what 
between  these  and  the  Manchus  it  became  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  keep  on  good  terms  either  with  the  Emperor  or 
with  the  Manchus.  The  latter  were  continually  ravaging 
the  northern  border  and  were  apparentl}'  losing  all  their 
former  feeling  of  friendship.  This  cannot  be  wondered  at, 
for  the  king  was  openly  siding  with  the  Chinese. 

In  the  spring  of  1636  the  king  ordered  a  remeasuretnent 
of  all  the  arable  land  in  the  three  southern  provinces.  It 
seems  that  the  people  were  thriving  and  the  margin  of  cul- 
tivation was  broadening  so  that  a  remeasurement  became 
necessary  for  a  re-estimate  of  the  revenue.  At  the  same  time 
he  despatehed  two  envoys  to  the  Manchu  court  at  Mukden.' 
The  Manchus  had  just  begun  to  style  their  empire  the  Ch*ing 
or  * 'clear."  And  now  for  the  first  time  we  meet  the  names 
of  the  two  great  Manchu  generals  who  were  destined  to  play 
such  a  prominent  part  in  the  invasion  of  Korea.  They  were 
called  Yonggoldfi  and  Mabuda.  These  two  men  came  to  the 
Yalu  River  and  received  the  king's  missive  addressed  to  the 
son  of  the  Ch*ing  Emperor.  The  two  envoys  were  brought 
into  the  Manchu  Emperor's  presence,  where  they  were  order- 
ed to  bow,  but  refused.  They  were  forced  to  a  stooping  posi- 
tion, but  resisted,  whereupon  they  were  stripped,  beaten  and 
driven  away. 

The  Manchus  were  now  fully  determined  to  invade 
Korea  and  bring  her  to  her  knees  once  more.  In  prepara- 
tion for  this  the  two  generals  above  named  were  sent  to  Seoul 
as  envoys,  but  in  reality  to  spy  out  the  land  and  learn  the 
roads  The  ofi&cials  almost  with  one  voice  urged  the  king  to 
burn  the  letters  brought  by  these  envoys  and  to  kill  the  men 
themselves.  To  show  the  extent  of  the  infatuation  of  the 
Koreans  it  is  necessary  to  subjoin  a  memorial  which  was  pre- 
sented the  king  at  this  time.  It  said  * 'Since  I  was  born  I 
have  never  heard  of  two  emperors  How  can  these  wild 
savages  claim  imperial  power?    Once  before  a  rebel  (referring: 
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to  Kan^   Hong-rip)  came   with   these   robbers   and    the  king 
was  compelled  to  flee  to    Kang-wha.     If  at  that  time   we  had 
only  cut  oS  the  traitor's  head  it  would  have  been  to  our  hon- 
or and  it  would    have  shone    like  the  sun  and    moon.     These 
Manchu  robbers  are   wolves  and  tigers.     How  can    we  think 
of  casting  off  our  allegiance  to  China?     All  our  troubles  have 
arisen  because  we  did  not  kill   Gen.  Kang.     This  news  about 
the  Manchus   rends   mj'   heart,  for,  though  we   live  in  a  dis- 
tant corner  of  the  world,  we  have  manners.    From  King  T*fi' 
jo's   time   till  now  we   have   been  loyal  to  the  Ming    power. 
Now  that  the   northern  savages  are   growing  strong  and  we, 
through    fear,  are   compelled  to  follow   them,  we   may   for  a 
time   escape   harm,  but   in  the  end   the  world  will   scorn  us. 
It  was  a  mistake  for   the  government  to  give   those  envoys  a 
polite   reception,  and  now  the  officials  sit  still  while  the  king 
is  being   insulted   by   outsiders.     Our  situation  is   not   only 
dangerous,  it  is  pitiable.     Here  we  sit  and  do  nothing  to  pre- 
vent  the   enemy   entering  our   territory.     I   see   what   the 
Manchus  want.     They   know  we  are  w.eak,  and  they  want  to 
hold  us  in  their  hand  and  make  a  boast  of  us.     If  they   want 
to  play   at  empire   why  do  they  not  do  it   among   themselves 
and  not  come  to  us   with  it?     They   do  it  so   as  to  be  able  to 
say   that    they   have   Korea  in   their  train.     Now   let    us  be 
men  and  cut  off   these  envoys'  heads   and   put  them  in  a  box 
along  with  their  insulting  letter   and  send  the  whole  back  to 
their  so-called  emperor.     If  the  king  does  not  like  my  advice 
let  him  cut  off  my  head  and  send  it.     I  cannot  live  to  see  and 
hear  the  insults  of  these  savages.     The  people  of  the  nothern 
provinces  grind  their  teeth  at  them  and   swear  that  they  can- 
not live  with  them.     Today   must  decide  the  continued  ex- 
istence or  the  destruction  of  this  kingdom.     The  king  should 
send  out  a  proclamation    far  and   wide  for  the  people  to  flock 
to  the  support  of  the  royal  banners.     Then   would    we  all  re- 
joice to  die,  if  need  be,  for  our  country."  This  speech  is  prob- 
ably an   exact  expression  of  the   feeling  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  oflBcials  and   people  at  that  time,  but  most  of  them  had 
the  good  sense   to  keep   still,  for  such   talk  was  sure  to  bring 
swift  retribution.     It  is  evident   the  king  thought   so,  for  he 
answered   this  warm   appeal   by   saying,  **You  have   spoken 
very  well  but  it  is  a  little   permature  for  us  to  go  to   cutting 
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off  the  heads  of  envoys  from  a  neighboring  power  ;  we  will 
consider  the  matter  however." 

The  Manchu  envoys  had  with  them  some  Mongol  soldiers 
to  prove  to  the  Koreans  that  the  Mongols  had  actually  sur- 
rendered to  the  Manchu  power.  The  envoys  asked  that  these 
be  treated  well,  but  the  king  had  them  treated  as  slaves. 
The  object  of  the  embassy  was  nominally  to  attend  the  funer- 
al of  the  king's  grandmother,  but  the  king  deceived  them  by 
sending  them  to  an  enclosure  in  the  place  where  a  screen  was 
closely  drawn  around.  The  envoys  supposed  this  was  the 
obsequies  and  began  their  genuflections,  but  a  violent  gust 
of  wind  bLw  the  screens  over  and  they  saw  that  they  had 
been  duped.  They  immediately  were  seized  with  fear  lest 
they  be  foully  dealt  with  and  rushing  out  they  mounted 
their  steeds  and  fled  by  way  of  the  South  Gate.  The  boys 
pelted  them  with  stones  as  they  passed.  The  people  knew 
that  this  was  a  serious  matter  and  messenger  after  messenger 
was  sent  after  the  fleeing  envoys  pleading  with  them  to  come 
back,  but  of  course  without  avail. 

The  Prime  Minister  told  the  king  that  war  was  now  in- 
evitable and  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  the  people  to  arms 
at  once.  The  king  consented  and  the  proclamation  went 
forth  saying.  '*Ten  years  ago  we  made  a  treaty  with  these 
Manchus,  but  their  nature  is  so  bad  and  they  are  so  insulting 
that  we  never  before  were  so  ashamed.  From  the  king, 
down  to  the  lowest  subject  all  mu.st  unite  in  wiping  out  this 
disgrace  They  now  claim  to  be  an  empire  and  that  we  are 
their  vassal.  Such  insolence  cannot  be  borne.  It  may  mean 
the  overthrow  of  our  kingdom  but  we  could  do  no  less  than 
drive  the  envoys  away.  All  the  people  saw  them  go.  Of 
course  it  means  immediate  war  and  all  the  people  must  now 
conje  up  to  their  responsibilities  and  swear  lo  be  avenged  on 
the  .Manchus  even  at  the  cost  of  life  itself." 

The  Manchu  envoys  delayed  on  Korean  soil  long  enough 
to  secure  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  and.  armed  with  this, 
they  crossed  the  border  and  made  their  way  to  the  Manchu 
headquarters. 

In  Seoul  there  were  various  counsels.  One  side  argued  that 
the  palace  at  Kang-wha  should  be  burned  .so  that  the  king's 
mind  might  not  turn  toward  that  as  an  asylum.     Others  said 
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that  the  king  should  go  to  P*yung-yang  and  lead  the  army  in 
person.  We  are  told  that  there  were  many  omens  of  impend- 
ing danger  at  this  time.  They  are  of  course  fictitious,  but 
they  show  the  bent  of  the  Korean  mind.  They  say  that  at 
one  place  large  stones  moved  from  place  to  place  of  their  own 
accord.  In  another  place  ducks  fought  on  the  water  and  kill- 
ed each  other.  In  another  place  a  great  flock  of  storks  con- 
gregated in  one  place  and  made  a  **camp.**  Outside  the  South 
Gate  there  was  a  great  fight  among  the  frogs.  In  the  south, 
toads  came  out  and  hopped  about  in  mid-winter.  A  pond  in 
the  palace  became  red  like  blood.  In  summer  the  river  rose  so 
high  that  it  lapped  the  foundations  of  the  East  Gate.  At 
twenty-seven  different  places  in  Seoul  the  land  rose  and  fell. 
Such  are  some  of  the  popular  supersititions. 

The  Chinese  general  in  charge  of  troops  on  Ka-do  Island 
sent  word  to  the  Emperor  that  Korea  had  broken  with  the 
Manchus,  whereupon  the  Emperor  sent  a  letter  congratulat- 
ing the  king  and  praising  his  boldness.  The  Chinese  envoy 
further  said,  '*I  came  to  bring  the  letter  of  praise  from  the 
Emperor  but  at  the  same  time  he  recognises  the  great  danger 
in  which  you  are  and  he  grants  permission  for  you  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  them  if  you  so  wish."  But  the  king  had  decid- 
ed on  the  arbitrament  of  war  and  this  pointed  hint  was  not 
taken. 

The  king  had  now  collected  an  army  in  P'yung-yang  and 
he  gave  each  soldier  a  present  of  cotton  cloth.  The  whole 
number  of  the  army  is  not  given,  but  we  are  told  that  there 
were  10,234  skillful  archers  and  700  musketeers.  It  seems 
that  the  review  did  not  satisfy  all,  for  one  of  the  leading  of- 
ficials said,  '*If  we  take  this  final  step  and  go  to  war  we  shall 
all  perish,  so  it  might  be  well  to  send  an  envoy  and  try  to 
patch  up  matters  with  them."  To  this  another  replied  hotly, 
**All  the  people  are  bent  on  war  and  are  determined  to  rid 
themselves  of  these  savages.  You  are  a  traitor  to  your  coun- 
try to  talk  of  sending  an  envoy.  You  are  insulting  the  king. 
You  are  over-riding  the  will  of  the  great  majority."  But  the 
other  answered  calmly,  **We  have  no  army  that  can  stand  be- 
fore them  an  hour  and  some  fine  morning  we  shall  all  he  found 
dead  in  bed.  There  is  no  place  to  take  the  ancestral  tablets, 
so  my  advice  is  to  send  generals  to  P'yiing-yang  and  have 
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soldiers  well  drilled,  aud  at  the  same  time  send  an  envoy  to 
the  Manchus  to  see  how  they  talk.  It  may'be  that  things  may 
be  so  arranged  that  we  can  go  along  quietly  as  before.  At 
any  rate  it  will  give  us  time  to  [Prepare.  If  worse  comes  to 
worst  and  we  have  to  defend  the  Yalu  we  will  do  onr  best,  but 
it  is  evident  that  if  they  once  cross  we  will  necessarily  become 
supplicants.'*  This  was  too  good  logic  to  be  withstood  and 
yet  it  was  worse  than  nothing,  for  it  was  either  just  too  strong 
or  just  too  weak,  and  it  threw  the  whole  court  into  a  fatal  un- 
certainty. 

In  the  tenth  moon  the  Manchu  gen'^ral  MahudS.  apf>ear- 
ed  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Yalu  and  sent  word  to  the  prefect 
of  Eui-ju  saying.  '*On  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  next  moon  onr 
armies  are  to  move  on  Korea,  but  if  within  that  time  you  send 
an  envoy  we  will  desist,  even  though  it  be  at  the  last  moment.** 
Gen.  Kim  Nyu  told  the  king  this  and  urged  that  'he  envoy 
be  sent,  but  only  an  interpreter  was  sent  with  a  letter  to  the 
Manchu  chief.  When  the  Manchus  saw  this  man  they  said 
"Go  back  and  tell  the  king  that  if  he  does  not  send  his  son 
and  the  Prime  Minister  and  another  high  official  to  perform 
the  treaty  ceremony  before  the  twenty  fifth  of  the  next  moon, 
our  armies  will  instantly  be  put  in  motion.'*  Yonggoldff 
brought  out  the  copy  of  the  proclamation  he  had  brought  with 
him  /rom  Korea  and  said.  '*Look  at  this.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  ii  was  we  who  broke  the  treaty  first.'*  A  letter  was  given 
the  messenger  for  the  king  in  which  was  written.  '*They  say 
you  are  building  many  forts.  Is  it  to  block  my  way  to  your 
capital?  They  say  you  are  building  a  palace  on  Kang-wha  to 
find  refuge  in.  Wht-n  I  have  taken  your  eight  provinces  will 
Kang-wha  be  of  any  use  to  yon  ?  Can  your  councillors  over- 
come me  with  a  writing-brush?** 

When  this  ominous  letter  reached  Seoul  the  king  and  the 
highest  of  the  officials  wanted  to  make  terms  with  the  Man- 
chus at  once,  but  they  were  opposed  stoutly  by  the  whole  mass 
of  the  lesser  officials.  At  last  however  a  man  was  dispatched 
to  convey  the  acceptance  by  Korea  of  the  Manchu  terms  ;  but 
the  fatal  day  had  passed,  and  when  the  messenger  met  the 
Manchus  advnncing  upon  Eui-ju.  he  was  seized.  As  war  was 
now  beyond  peradventure  Generals  Kim  Nyu  and  Kim  Cha-jflni 
advised  that    the   prefectural   towns  along  the  route  that  the 
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Manchns  would  come  be  moved  back  from  the  main  road. 
This  was  ordered  and  the  prefectures  of  Eni-ju.  PSun^-yang 
and  Whang:-jii  were  moved  from  ten  to  a  hundred // back. 
All  the  towns  along  the  way  were  deserted  by  their  in- 
habitants. 

Gen.  Kim  Cha-jnm  forced  the  people  at  the  point  of  the 
sword  to  rebuild  the  fortress  at  Chongf-t^u^  Mountain,  but  he 
did  not  attempt  to  guard  the*Yalu,  for  he  was  possessed 
by  the  the  infatuation  that  the  .Manchus  would  notcomt*  after 
all.  There  was  a  line  of  fire  signal  mountains  fronj  Eui-ju 
all  the  way  to  Seoul  but  he  ordered  the  fires  to  be  lighted  only 
as  far  as  his  quarters,  in  case  of  war.  as  it  would  cause  great 
consternaiion  in  the  capital.  His  criminal  incredulity  and 
carelessness  were  so  great  that  when  in  the  twelfth  moon  the 
double  fires  gleamed  forth  along  the  line  from  the  north  tell- 
ing of  the  appro  ich  of  an  invading  army,  he  still  averred  that 
it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  envoy  heralding  his  re- 
turn. He  sent  no  messages  nor  warnings  to  Seoul.  He  sent 
a  messenger  north  to  discover  where  the  Manchus  were.  This 
man  came  running  back  and  announced  that  the  north  was  full 
of  them.  Still  the  general  would  not  believe  it  and  wanted  to 
kill  the  man  for  deceiving  him.  The  report  was  however 
confirmed  by  so  many  eye-witnesses  that  he  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  believe  it  and  sent  word  to  Seoul  that  the  Manchus 
had  come.  On  the  twelfth  a  letter  from  the  prefect  of  Eui-ju 
announced  in  Seoul  that  the  Manchus  had  crossed  the  river 
140,000  strong.  The  next  day  a  letter  from  the  tardy  Kim 
announced  that  the  Manchus  had  already  traversed  the  pro- 
vince of  P*ynng-an.  This  news  was  like  a  thunder-bolt  ironi 
a  clear  sky  to  the  people  of  the  capital.  They  were  thrown 
into  a  panic  and  are  described  as  having  resembled  boiling 
water.  The  roads  were  choked  with  fugitives  from  the  city. 
The  king  said,  **Liberate  all  the  captives  and  prisoners  and 
grant  an  amnesty  to  all  who  have  been  banished.*'  All  pre- 
fects who  had  not  gone  to  their  posts  were  sent  forthwith. 
The  king  desired  to  start  at  once  for  Kang-wha,  and  he  ap- 
pointed Kim  Kyfmg-jeung  to  have  military  control  there  with 
Yi  Min-gu  as  second.  An  aged  Minister  Yun  Pang  together 
with  Kim  Sang-yoiig  took  the  ancestral  tablets  and  went  ahead 
to  that  island.     Then   followed   the   (^ueen   and   the  Princes. 
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Finally  the  king:  appointed  Sin  Keni-wOn  to  guard  the  capital. 
On  the  fourteenth  the  Manchu  army  entered  Whang-hfl 
Province  and  almost  immediately  the  news  came  that  they 
had  arrived  at  Chang-dan  only  120  //from  Seoul.  There 
they  caught  the  prefect,  cut  off  his  hair,  dressed  him  in  Man- 
chu clothes  and  forced  him  to  act  as  guide.  At  noon  the 
next  day  the  king  and  the  Crown  Prince  passed  out  the 
South  Gate  on  their  wav  to  Kang-vvha.  when  suddenly  mes- 
sengers came  hurrying  up  saying  that  the  Manchu  horsemen 
had  already  arrived  at  Yang-wha-jin  on  the  river  and  that 
the  road  to  Kang-wha  was  consequently  blocked.  The  king 
and  his  immediate  followers  wetit  up  into  the  pavilion  above 
the  gate  and  conferred  together.  The  native  chronicler  says 
that  **their  faces  were  white  and  their  voices  were  like  the 
croaking  of  country  frogs. "  And  well  thev  might  be.  Chi 
Yo  hA  haid,  "They  have  comedown  from  the  border  in  five 
days  and  must  be  very  tired.  I  wmII  take  500  men  and  go 
out  and  hold  them  in  check  until  the  king  can  get  to  Kang- 
wha.*'  But  Ch'oe  Myfing-gil  said,  *'We  must  decide  immedi- 
ately, for  the  enemy  is  at  our  very  doors.  We  cannot  fight 
them,  but  T  will  go  out  the  gate  and  parley  with  them  and 
meantime  the  king  can  escape  to  Nam-han."  To  this  the 
king  eagerly  assented  and  Ch'oe  took  ten  cattle  and  ten  tubs 
of  wine  and  went  out  to  meet  the  enemy.  All  the  gates  on 
the  .south  side  of  Seoul  were  closed  and  the  king  and  his  suite 
started  for  the  East  Gate.  The  crown  prince's  groom  ran 
away  and  the  prince  was  compelled  to  hold  the  bridle  himself. 
The  people  crowded  around  the  royal  party  so  closely  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  move,  but  finally  the  gate  was  pass- 
ed and  the  party  hurried  forward.  At  seven  o'clock  that 
night  the  royal  cavalcade  entered  the  welcome  gate  of  Nam- 
han.  So  rapid  had  been  the  pace  that  only  six  men  in  the 
king's  retinue  remained  until  they  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion. The  rest  arrived  some  time  before  midnight.  They  all 
urged  the  king  to  start  at  day  light  and  reach  Kang-wha  by  a 
circuitous  route.  This  was  determined  upon,  but  a  storm  of 
sleet  and  rain  came  on,  which  rendered  the  roads  so  slippery 
that  the  king  was  compelled  to  dismount  and  walk.  It  soon 
b-c'ine  evident  that  this  would  not  do.  The  king  was  very 
cold  and  the    progress  was  hopelessly    slow.     So  they    placed 
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him  ill  a  litter  hastily  extemporised  and  brought  him  back  to 
the  fortress.  It  turned  out  that  this  was  fortunate,  for  the 
Manchus  had  guarded  every  approach  to  Kang-wha  so  care- 
fuly  that  the  king  never  would  have  been  able  to  get  through. 
Gen.  Ch*oe,  who  had  gone  to  parley  with  the  enemy,  went 
beyond  the  Peking  Pass  and  met  Gen.  Mabuda  and  said. 
**We  made  a  treaty  with  you  some  time  since,  but  now  yon 
comedown  upon  us  with  this  great  array.  How  is  this?** 
The  Manchu  answered.  "It  is  not  we  who  have  broken  the 
treaty  but  you.  and  we  have  come  to  learn  from  the  king  the 
reason  of  it."  Gen.  Ch'oe  replied,  "Well,  you  cannot  see 
him.     He  has  gone  to  the  fortress  of  Nam-han." 

Together  they  entered  Seoul  and  there  the  Manchu  gen- 
eral had  Gen.  Ch'oe  send  a  letter  to  the  king  as  follows,  "The 
Manchu  general  has  come  to  make  a  treaty  with  us,  but  he 
says  we  are  all  afraid  of  him  and  that  even  the  king  has  fled. 
He  says  that  if  the  king  wants  to  make  peace  he  must  send 
his  son  and  the  prime  minister  together  with  the  man  who 
advised  the  king  to  break  the  treaty.  They  demand  an  im- 
mediate answer."  That  night  no  answer  came  and  Mabudft 
charged  Gen.  Ch'oe  with  having  deceived  him  and  wanted  to 
kill  him  on  the  spot,  but  the  rest  dissuaded  him  saying  *'Let 
us  go  to  Nam-han  ourselves."  They  made  Gen.  Ch'oe  act 
as  guide  and  soon  they  stood  before  that  renowned  fortress. 
Gen.  Ch'oe  went  ahead  and  entered  alone.  The  king  seized 
his  hand  and  said,  "You  are  come  to  save  us."  But  the  gen- 
eral said  *'The  Manchu  general  was  exceedingly  angry  because 
you  did  not  answer  my  letter  last  night,  so  he  has  now  come 
with  a  third  of  his  whole  force.  In  order  to  pacify  him  we 
cannot  but  comply  with  his  three  conditions."  The  king  re- 
plied, "You  are  deceived  by  him.  Do  you  think  he  has  come 
all  this  way  to  be  satisfied  so  easily  as  that?" 


Chapter  VII. 

Manchu  camps the  garrison  of  Nani-hau   . .  .a  trick   . .  .divided  coun- 
sels . .  .the  king  determines  to  fight  it  out  . . .  Koreans  eager  to  fight 

the  garrison  put  on  half  rations  . .  .terrible  cold  . .  .message  to 

the  provinces  . .  .successful    sallies  . .  .the   king's   kindness.  . .  .the 
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Manchu   feucc  . .  .the  gift  refused help  from  the  outside. . .  un- 

seccessful  venture plenty  and  want  imperial  edict  . .  the  an- 
swer ...  a  night  attack  relief  party  defeated  ...other  attempts 
to  relieve  the  king  ...a  cowardly  general  .  a  clever  trick  Ko- 
rean defeat mutual  recriminations  . .  .a  ghastly  trick . . .  .desper- 
ate   straits correspondence  ...a    starving  garrison   ...a   heroic 

answer  ...king  wants  to  surrender. ..  .Manchu  demands. ..  .fight- 
ing continued. 

The  .Manchu  army  encamped  along  the  southern  side  of 
the  city  from  Mo-wha-gwan  to  the  South  Gate  and  out  side  the 
Ea.st  Gate,  and  the  air  resounded  with  the  sound  of  music  and 
drums.  At  first  the  soldiers  committed  no  excesses  beyond 
the  theft  of  a  few  cattle  and  an  occasional  woman,  but  now 
that  it  was  learned  that  the  king  had  run  away  to  Nam-han 
the  license  became  unbounded  and  men  and  women  were 
killed  in  large  numbers.  The  royal  treasure  houses  were 
looted  and  nothing  was  too  sacred  to  be  dragged  about  the 
streets.  That  same  night  a  band  of  the  Manchus  completely 
encircled  Nam-han,  which  must  be  well-nigh  ten  miles 
around. 

The  king  set  a  strong  guard  all  about  the  wall,  appoint- 
ing Gen.  Sin  Kydng-jin  to  guard  the  East  Gate,  Gen.  Ku 
Kweng  the  South  Gite.  Gen.  Yi  So  the  North  Gate  and  Gen. 
Yi  Si-b«k  the  West  Gate.  Generals  Wfln  Tu-p*yo,  Ku  In- 
hu,  Han  Whe-il  and  Pak  Whan  weut  all  about  the  wall  with 
strong  bodies  of  troops,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  scal- 
ing party.  The  whole  number  of  troops  in  the  fortress  was 
about  12,000.  Gen.  Nam  An-gap  held  the  important  position 
of  Commi.ssariat  Chief.  The  king's  retinue  and  court  con- 
sisted of  200  officials,  200  of  his  relatives,  100  clerks,  and 
300  servants  of  different  degrees.  All  these  received  their 
salary  in  rice.  Officials  of  the  first  and  second  grades 
were  allowed  to  have  three  servants  and  two  horses,  tho.se  of 
the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades  could  have  two  servants  and 
one  horse,  while  those  below  these  could  have  but  one  servant 
and  one  horse.  The  commander-in-chief  was  Gen.  Kim  Nyu. 
His  advice  to  the  king  was  to  send  the  crown  prince  and  the 
prime  minister  at  once  and  make  the  best  terms  possible. 
It  was  decided  to  deceive  the  enemy  if  possible,  so  Neung 
Pong-su,  a  distant  relative  of  the  king,  assumed  the  name  of 
the  king's  younger  brother,  and  Sim  Chip  assumed  the  role  of 
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Passengers  from  the  intermediate  stations  where  no  Ticket  office  exists,  will 
procure  the  Tickets  from  Conductors  on  the  Trains.  Where  Ticket  office  exists 
Tickets  procured  from  the  Conductors  must  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  5  sen  ^xtra 
for  each  fare. 

Any  Passengei  who  over-ndes  the  distance  indicated  on  the  ticket,  or  who 
changeit  cars  for  a  higher  class,  must  pay  the  difference,  and  5  sen  extra,  for  each 
fare. 

I>og»  taken  in  the  Passenger-cars,  with  no  objection  from  the  other  p.isseugers. 
are  charged  40  .sen  per  head, 

50  Trip  Coupon  Tickets  for  family  use  are  issued  at  the  following  rates  :— 
I  St  class  60  yen.    2nd  class  34  yen. 

HONGKONG  AND  SHANGHAI 

BANKING    CORPORATION. 

— ^o^ 

Capital $10,000,000.00 

Rkserve  j  Sterling  at  2]-    $100,000,000.00  ^     ^ 

Fund  (Silver  $5,500,000.00  f  »»5»  500,000.00 
Rkservh  Liability  of  Proprietors   $10,000,000.00 

CHIEF  MANAGER 
Hongkong —  J.  R.   M.  Smith.  Esquire. 

Chemulpo — Interest  Allowed 
ON   Fixed   Deposits  : — 
For     6     months,    3     per     cent,     per     annum. 
_      ,,      12         ,,  4 

No  interest  allowed  on  current  accounts. 
All  the  Accounts  of   the  Corporation  with    its  customers 
are  kept  in  Veji  local  currency. 

Drafts   issued  and    Bills  discounted  on  all  the  Principal 
Cities  of  Europe  and  Ameiica. 

Holme  Ringer  &  Co., 
Chemulpo,   Agents. 
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Passengers  from  the  intermediate   stations  where  no  Ticket  office  exists,  will 

Procure  the  Tickets  from    Conductors  on  the  Trains.     Where  Ticket  office  exists 
ickets  procured  from  the  Conductors  must  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  5  sen  extra 
for  each  fare. 

Any  Passengei  who  over-ndes  the  distance  indicated  on  the  ticket,  or  who 
changes  cars  for  a  higher  class,  must  pay  the  difference,  and  5  sen  extra,  for  each 
fare. 

Dogs  taken  in  the  Passenger-cars,  with  no  objection  from  the  other  pa.ssengers, 
are  charged  40  .sen  per  head. 

50  Trip  Coupon  Tickets  for  family  use  are  issued  at  the  following  rates  :— 
1st  class  60  yen.    2nd  class  34  yen 

HONGKONG  AND  SHANGHAI 
BANKING    CORPORATION. 
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Capital $10,000,000.00 
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No  interest  allowed  on  current  accounts. 
All  the  Accounts  of  the  Corporation  with   its  customers 
are  kept  in  Yen  local  currency. 

Drafts   issued  and  Bills  discounted  on  all  the  Principal 
Cities  of  Europe  and  America. 

Holme  Ringer  &  Co.. 
Chemupo,  Agents. 
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The   Peddlars'    Guild. 

Tht;  primitive  methods  of  transportation  and  the  inferior 
quality  of  Korean  roads  are  responsible  for  the  existance  of  a 
very  lar^e  number  of  itinerant  merchants  or  peddlars,  who 
lay  in  a  stock  of  goods  at  one  or  other  of  the  country  * 'mar- 
kets*' or  fairs  and  then  travel  about  a  circuit  selling  their 
wares  to  the  country  people.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  dynasty  these  peddlars  were  not  organized  in  any  way, 
but  after  the  establishment  of  the  present  capital  and  the 
founding  of  the  various  guilds  at  Chong-no  and  elsewhere  the 
peddlars  determined  to  form  a  combination  and  establish  a 
guild.  But  two  distinct  kinds  of  peddlars  were  recognized  ; 
one  kind  did  not  use  a  /V^/ or  porter's  frame  on  the  back  to 
carry  his  goods.  He  simply  carried  his  wares  in  a  bundle  on 
his  back.  These  goods  consisted  mainly  of  pipes,  pouches, 
face  powder,  bridal  decorations,  combs,  laundry  irons,  jewelry, 
waist  cords,  pens,  ink,  spectacle  cases,  various  garments,  and 
a  hundred  other  odds  and  ends  that  are  likely  to  please  the 
fancy  of  the  country  people.  This  class  of  peddlars  was  called 
Posa7i^  or  * 'Bundle  Traders.**  The  other  class  used  thtj/gi 
on  which  to  carry  their  goods  which  consisted  mostly  of  pots, 
jars,  crocks,  seaweed,  dried  fish,  paper,  fruit,  bamboo,  or  al- 
most any  other  country  product  that  it  would  pay  to  trans- 
port. These  were  called  Pu-sang  or  **Backload  Traders.** 
Very  commonly  both  of  these  names  are  used  together  and 
these  traders  are  known  by  the  joint  name  Po-pusang  or 
Bundle  and  Backload  Traders.     Very  many  of  these  traders 
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are  employed  in  bringing  up  to  the  capital  the  natural  and  in- 
dustrial products  of  the  country  and  having  traded  them  in 
Seoul  carry  back  articles  of  luxury  that  are  fouud  almost  no- 
where except  in  the  metropolis. 

So  the  two  kinds  of  peddlars  formed  separate  guilds 
throughout  the  country.  Each  large  town  had  its  guild,  and 
there  was  no  organic  connection  between  them,  but  a  common 
name  and  common  interests  resulted  in  a  sort  of  general 
fraternity  that  worked  harmoniously.  These  guilds  were,  in 
effect,  mutual  aid  societies  which  would  lend  money  to  their 
members,  if  it  was  needed,  and  would  furnish  the  money  to 
bury  a  dead  member  if  he  left  no  means.  It  was  a  sort  of 
free-masonry  which  worked  to  the  benefit  both  of  the  members 
and  the  general  public;  because  in  the  first  place  it  guaran- 
teed a  more  regular  trade  throughout  the  country,  and  in  the 
second  place  offered  a  more  dependable  means  of  having  goods 
transported  from  point  to  point,  and  in  the  third  place  afforded 
greater  security  for  goods,  for  in  case  a  district  was  infested 
with  highwaymen  the  peddlars  would  band  together  and 
travel  in  companies  of  such  size  as  to  daunt  the  boldest 
bandit.  In  addition  to  this  the  peddlars  acted  as  letter-car- 
riers between  the  country  and  Seoul  and  between  diflFerent 
points  in  the  country.  The  Government  supported  no  postal 
facilities  except  for  ofificial  correspondence  and  consequently 
the  people  had  to  depend  upon  chance  travellers  or  upon  the 
peddlars,  and  as  the  latter  were  generally  well  known  and 
travelled  with  considerable  regularity  they  very  often  carried 
letters  back  and  forth,  receiving  a  gratuity  large  or  small,  as 
the  generosity  of  the  sender  or  receiver  might  dictate. 

The  working  of  the  guilds  was  very  harmonious  even 
though  the  separate  guilds  of  the  brotherhood  had  no  special 
territory  within  which  they  must  carry  on  business.  Any 
Pu-sang  could  carry  his  goods  to  any  place  and  sell  them  as 
he  was  able.  One  would  think  that  this  would  stir  up  dif- 
ficulties, but  such  was  not  the  case.  It  is  easy  to  see.  how- 
ever, that  competition  was  not  very  common,  for  no  peddlar 
would  carry  goods  very  far  to  sell  to  people  who  could  buy 
from  peddlars  nearer  by.  The  cost  of  transportation  by 
man-back  was  so  great  as  to  restrict  the  operations  of  the 
guilds  to  those  neighboring  places  which  could  be  most  easily 
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reached.  The  laws  made  by  each  guild  for  its  own  govern- 
ment were  not  necessarily  similar  to  the  laws  of  other  guilds, 
though  naturally  there  was  a  great  likeness  between  them. 
These  laws  were  very  strict  and  infringement  of  them  was 
]>nnished  in  a  summary  manner.  Each  guild  had  its  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  trt-Hsurer,  secretary,  attorney  and  com- 
mittees on  trades  routes,  trade  openings,  audit,  supply- 
markets,  charities  etc.  All  these  were  honorary  positions 
but  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  transaction  of  guild 
business  were  paid  out  of  the  treasury.  The  treasury  was 
kept  supplied  not  by  regular  as.sessments  upon  the  members 
but  by  a  tax  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent  on  all  gross  receipts, 
which  would  be  an  average  perhaps  of  two  thirds  per  cent  on 
the  net  profits. 

There  was  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  members  of  the 
guild  four  times  a  year,  in  Spring,  Summer.  Autumn  and 
Winter;  usually  in  the  first,  fourth,  seventh  and  tenth  moons. 
At  these  meetings  each  member  narrated  his  experiences 
and  reported  on  the  trade  conditions  of  the  districts  he 
traversed.  At  the  same  time  he  rendered  an  account  of  sales, 
receipts  and  expenses  and  paid  over  the  proper  amount  of 
taxes  to  the  treasurer.  When  a  peddlar  starts  out  on  a  trip 
he  has  to  report  to  the  central  committee  the  quality,  amount 
and  price  of  the  goods  he  is  taking  so  that  when  he  returns 
his  report  of  sales  and  receipts  may  be  audited. 

These  guilds  paid  no  regular  stated  tax  or  license  to 
the  government,  but  after  the  annual  accounts  had  been 
made  out  and  the  books  balanced  whatever  surplus  there 
might  be  was  used  (i)  to  make  presents  to  such  members  as 
had  done  most  for  the  guilds  during  the  year  ;  (2)  to  buy  some 
little  delicacy  in  the  way  of  food  for  each  of  the  members  ;  (3) 
to  pay  for  a  sacrificial  ceremony  in  honor  of  the  guild  ;  and  (4) 
to  pay  the  annual  tax  to  the  magistrate.  This  tax  was  paid 
only  in  case  there  was  money  left  over  after  all  the  other  calls 
had  been  met  and  it  varied  in  proportion  to  the  net  profits  of 
the  guild.  That  it  was  not  a  regular  tax  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  all  other  expenses  took  precedence  of  it,  which  is  not  at 
all  the  case  with  taxes  in  Korea.  They  are  levied  whether 
there  be  anything  left  or  not.  One  would  think  the  guilds 
might  plead  an  empty  treasury  every  time  but  it  is  probable 
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that  the  good  will  of  the  magistrate  was  worth  too  much  to 
carry  such  excuses  to  their  limit. 

In  case  a  member  of  the  guild  made  a  false  statement  of 
returns  or  in  any  other  way  acted  dishonestly  he  was  punish- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  his  ofiFence.  The  heaviest 
penalty  was  expulsion  from  the  guild,  which  would  make  it 
^  impossible  for  him  to  act  as  a  pu-sang  in  that  locality.  He 
would  have  to  take  up  some  other  business  or  else  move  to 
some  distant  place  and  get  into  a  guild  where  he  was  not 
known.  In  case  his  offence  was  of  a  lighter  character  he 
might  be  fined  or  made  to  apologize  or  to  treat  the  crowd  as 
the  case  might  be.  Sometimes  where  the  offence  merited  ex- 
pulsion other  members  of  the  guild  would  go  security  for  him 
and  give  bonds  for  his  future  good  behavior  and  so  secure  a 
mitigation  of  the  sentence. 

Every  pu-sang  guild  had  a  sacrifice  once  a  year,  in  the 
tenth  moon  at  the  same  time  that  all  Koreans  sacrifice  to  the 
;  **house  spirit**  or  the  lares  'ah^  penatcs.  It  was  performed  at 
the  guild  headquarters,  a  pig  always  figuring  as  the  piece  de 
resistance.  The  guild  had  no  tutelar  deity  of  its  own  but  the 
spirit  of  the  house  which  was  the  headquarters  of  the  guild 
was  supposed  to  be  able  to  bring  good  luck  to  the  whole  con- 
cern. They  also  had  a  sacrifice  in  the  twelfth  moon  to  say 
good  bye  to  the  old  year,  and  another  in  the  first  moon  to 
usher  in  the  new  year,  but  these  were  secondary  to  the  one 
celebrated  in  the  tenth  moon. 

In  the  above  description  of  the  pu-sang  we  have  used  the 
past  tense  for  to-day  the  complexion  of  affairs  is  very  different 
/  and  while  the  pu-sa7ig  nominally  exist  they  are  a  radical  de- 
'  parture  from  the  genuine  pti-san^.  The  old  regime  fell  into 
desuetude  about  thirty  years  ago  when  Korea  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  first  tremblings  of  the  earthquake  that  threw  down 
her  doors  and  gave  the  world  access  to  the  hermit's  quarters. 

By  that  time  the  life  had  gone  out  of  the  institution,  the 
laws  had  fallen  into  contempt  because  a  process  of  disentegra- 
tion  had  been  working  in  Korean  society  which  tended  to 
break  down  the  social  barriers.  The  good  old  times  when  no 
man  was  deemed  ^  yangbav  unless  he  could  prove  his  noble 
descent  were  gone  and  anyone  who  had  tact  and  persistence 
could  climb  into  office.    This  led  to  disentegration  in  the  low- 
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er  strata  of  society  and  men  who  would  never  have  presumed 
to  aspire  to  the  position  even  of  a  pu-sang  began  to  be  rest- 
ive under  their  social  disabilities.  Graduall5'  many  poor  fel- 
lows of  no  more  honesty  than  means  came  into  the  ranks  of 
Xh^  pu  savg  and  the  status  of  the  organization  went  steadily 
down  till  it  deservedly  fell  into  disrepute  and  became  in  the 
various  provinces  nuclei  for  the  propagation  of  lawless  ideas. 
As  street  boys  in  New  York  speak  of  **the  gang,"  so  the  pu- 
savg  came  to  be  known  throughout  the  country.  It  is  more 
than  conjecture  that  such  social  upheavals  as  that  of  the  iofig- 
hak  had  their  genesis  within  the  ranks  of  the  pn-sang. 

It  was  at  this  time,  about  thirty  years  ago,  that  a  Seoul 
man  named  Kim  Se-myOng,  of  low  extraction  but  of  some  in- 
fluence, formed  the  idea  of  exploiting  the  pH-sang  idea  to  his 
own  profit  He  therefore  secured  permission  to  form  a  gen- 
eral//^-j/i;;^  guild  throughout  the  country.  Reestablished 
headquarters  in  Seoul  and  sent  all  over  the  country  rnllyiiig 
the  thousands  of  peddlars  about  his  standard  with  great  pro- 
mises and  incidentally  taxing  them  so  much  a  head  for  the 
privilege  of  joining  the  movement.  The  plan  was,  nominal- 
ly, to  pa}'  the  government  a  handsome  tax,  but  no  one  is 
aware  that  the  exchequer  ever  benefitted  much  by  it.  But  it 
did  not  take  many  years  for  the  poor  country  fellows  to  find 
out  tliat  the  widely  advertised  benefits  that  they  were  to  de- 
rive from  the  transaction  were  coming  pretty  high,  and  so  the 
whole  business  fell  through,  but  not  till  Kim  Se-myung  had 
feathered  his  next.  But  the  pu-sang  was  not  by  any  means 
extinct.  It  takes  time  to  kill  a  cu.stom  that  has  survived  four 
centuries  or  more.  Lieut.  Geo.  C.  Foulk,  Naval  Attach^  to 
the  U.  S.  Legation  in  Seoul  in  1884,  in  his  vividly  interesting 
account  of  a  trip  to  the  ginseng  growing  region  about  Song- 
do  tells  us  how  on  a  certain  night  when  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  travel  a  mountain  road,  the  local  magistrate  sent  out 
ior  pu-savg  to  act  as  his  escort  and  how  with  flaring  torches 
they  led  him  over  the  hills  to  the  music  of  their  wierd  chants. 
The  pU'Sang  were  strong  vigorous  fellows  who  knew  the  roads 
well,  who  were  accustomed  to  using  torches  and  whom  the 
magistrate  frequently  called  upon  for  such  service. 

It  was  not  until  1894  that  Xh^  pu-satig  ceased  to  exist  as 
an  organization.       This  was  one  of  the   numerous    ''reforms" 
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that  were  instituted  in  that  memorable  year.  But  it  was  des- 
tined to  another  resurrection  in  i8g8  when  the  g^overnnient 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Independent  Club,  and  the 
radical  platform  of  that  organization.  It  was  deemed  unad- 
visable  to  use  the  government  troops  against  this  popular 
^  movement  and  so  some  of  the  leading  conservative  oflficials, 

^     r  especially  Hong  Chong-u,   Kil   Yiing-su.  Yi    Keui-tong  and 

y  Kim  YQng-jnk  advised  the  re-establishment  of  the  prf-sa ft ^  as 

a  counter-demonstration  in  favor  of  the  conservative  idea.  It 
was  done  and  the  two  organizations  came  to  blows  several 
times.  The  pU'Sa7ij^  were  armed  with  clubs  and  had  behind 
them  the  whole  influence  of  the  conservative  government 
while  the  members  of  the  Independent  movement  had  no 
backing  except  their  belief  in  the  integrity  of  their  motives. 
The  result  is  well  known.  The  conservatives  won  the  day. 
From  that  time  a  complete  change  occurred  in  the  pu-sang 
organization.  It  ceased  to  exi.st  in  the  country  where  it  had 
flourished  for  centuries,  but  grew  to  great  proportions  in 
Seoul.  These  men  are  not  genuine  fu-sang^  for  they  per- 
fortn  none  of  the  functions  of  that  order,  but  they  form  a  sort 
of  silent  reserve  that  ma)^  at  any  time  be  called  out  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  government.  They  are  well  paid  and  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  do  what  they  are  ordered  to  do. 


Mudans:  and  Pansu. 

The  work  of  Xhep'ansu  in  comprised  under  two  general 
heads,  chiim  and  kyimg,  the  former  meaning  divination  of 
all  kinds  and  the  latter  meaning  exorcism.  As  we  have 
said,  the  former  of  these  occupies  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
his  energies,  and  we  will  therefore  consider  it  first. 

The  different  kinds  of  divination  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows:  (i)  When  a  man  has  committed  an  ofiFence,  to  find 
out  whether  he  will  escape  punishment ;  (2)  when  he  has 
committed  some  meritorious  act,  to  find  out  whether  he  will 
receive  a  reward  ;  (3)  when  he  has  a  particular  piece  of  work 
to  do,  to  find  out  whether  it  will  be  successful  or  not ;  (4)  to 
find    out   what  will  happen    during  the   day ;  (5)  to  find   out 
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what  will  happen  during  the  month  ;  (6)  to  find  out  what 
will  happen  during  the  year  ;  (7)  to  find  out  what  will  happen 
up  to  the  point  of  death  ;  (8)  10  find  out  what  was  his  condi- 
tion during  a  former  state  of  existence  ;  (9)  to  find  out 
whether  he  carries  in  his  body  the  seeds  of  some  great  mis- 
fortune ;  (10)  if  he  has  lost  something,  to  find  out  how  to  re- 
cover it ;  (11)  if  someone  has  run  away,  how  to  find  him  or 
her;  (12)  whether  a  journey  will  be  prosperous;  (13)  to  find 
out  the  condition  of  a  distant  friend  or  relative  ;  (14)  to  find 
out  the  day  of  one's  death  ;  {15)  to  find  out  when  one  will  be- 
come wealthy:  (i6)  to  point  out  the  cause  of  a  sickness  or 
disease  ;  (17)  if  a  person  is  about  to  move,  to  find  out  in  what 
direction  he  should  go  and  where  he  should  settle  ;  (18)  to 
find  out  whether  he  can  repair  his  house  without  suffering  any 
misfortune  ;  (19)  to  find  out  whether  he  will  draw  a  prize  in 
the  lottery  ;  (20)  to  find  out  whether  it  will  be  wise  to  pur- 
chase a  certain  slave  :  (21)  to  find  out  when  a  son  will  be 
born  :  (22)  to  find  nut  when  one  will  attain  oflScial  rank  ;  (23) 
to  find  out  when  he  will  be  let  out  of  prison  ;  (24)  to  find  out 
when  a  fugitive  will  return  ;  (25)  to  find  out  what  imp  has 
caused  sickness  ;  (26)  to  find  out  whether  a  son  or  daughter 
will  have  a  successful  life  ;  (27)  to  find  out  how  a  spirit  may 
be  propitiated  ;  (28)  to  find  out  when  one  must  marry  in  or- 
der to  secure  a  happy  life  ;  (29)  to  find  out  where  to  get  a  good 
husband  for  one's  daughter  ;  (30)  to  learn  whether  a  dream 
that  one  has  had  means  good  or  bad  ;  (31)  to  find  out  whether 
it  will  be  safe  to  cut  down  a  certain  tree  or  not  (because  of 
spirits^,  (32)  to  find  out  whether  it  will  be  safe  to  move  a  grave; 
(33)  to  cast  a  child's  horoscope  ;  (34)  to  find  out  whether  it 
will  be  well  for  a  woman  to  bear  a  child  at  her  own  house  or 
to  go  to  some  other  place  until  after  the  child  is  born. 

These  are  not  all  the  kinds  of  divination  practiced  by  the 
p^'ansu  but  they  are  the  principal  kinds.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  all  these  in  detail  but  the  most  important  ones 
are  worthy  of  more  special  examination. 

We  have  already  stated  that  divination  is  accomplished 
with  the  use  of  diee-boxes.  coins  or  Chinese  characters.  Each 
of  these  systems  is  a  science  in  itself  and  no  p'ansu  masters 
more  than  one  of  them.  Any  kind  of  divination  can  be  ac- 
complished with  any  of  the  three  systems  and   therefore  the 
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knowledge  of  only  one  is  sufficient.  It  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  comparison  between  the  alapathic  and  homeopathic  schools 
of  medicine.  Either  one  claims  to  cure  disease  but  the 
methods  are  very  different.  The  method  in  which  the  dice- 
l)Oxes  are  used  is  called  the  san-tong  or  **number  box"  sys- 
tem ;  that  in  which  coins  are  used  is  called  the  ton-jum  or 
"money  divination"  system,  and  that  in  which  Chinese  char- 
acters are  used  is  called  the  ch'ak  chum  or  "  book  divina- 
tion." Of  these  three  kinds  the  "number  box"  divination 
is  the  lowest  and  is  practiced  only  by  the  p'ansu.  The 
"money  divination"  is  a  little  more  respectable  but  is  cod- 
fined  almost  wholly  to  the  "profession."  The  "book  divina- 
tion," however,  depending  as  it  does  upon  the  Chinese  char- 
acter is  a  much  higher  grade  of  the  science  and  is  practiced 
not  only  by  professionals  but  any  gentleman  may  learn  more 
or  less  of  it  and  use  his  knowledge  for  his  own  benefit. 

We  will  begin  with  the  lowest  grade  and  work  upward. 
We  have  already  said  that  any  of  the  thirty-four  inquiries 
may  be  answered  by  means  of  any  one  of  the  three  methods 
but  certain  kinds  are  ordivarily  answered  by  special  mathods. 
Those  that  are  answered  by  the  lowest  form,  that  of  "dice- 
box  divination,"  are  numbers  1,2,16,19,23,24,27,28,29,31 
and  34.  Those  that  are  answered  especially  often  by  the 
"money  divination"  ere  numbers  15  and  25.  Those  that  are 
answered  by  **book  divination"  are  numbers  3.8,13,14,17,18, 
20,21,22,30,  and  32.  All  the  remainder  are  answered  with 
equal  frequency  by  any  of  the  methods.  It  will  be  seen  from 
an  examination  of  these  that  as  a  rule  the  more  reasonable 
and  the  higher  forms  of  question  are  answered  by  "book  di- 
vination." 

"Dice-box  divination"  consists  in  throwing  from  a  small 
dice-box  certain  little  square  metal  rods,  about  as  large  as  a 
friction  match,  with  notches  cut  in  their  sides.  There  are 
eight  of  these.  On  one  of  them  there  is  only  one  notch,  on 
another  two  notches  and  so  forth  up  to  eight  notches.  The 
dice-box  was  formerly  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise,  but  this  has 
now  changed.  Yet  this  is  sometimes  called  still  the  **tortoise 
divination."  These  eight  "dice"  with  their  eight  notches 
correspond  to  what  the  Koreans  called  the  palgwa  or  A^» 
and  four  of  them  are  found  on  the  four  corners  of  the  Korean 
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national  flag.  The  method  of  procedure  is  to  throw  a  single 
die  and  mark  the  number  of  notches,  then  throw  another  and 
mark  the  number  and  finally  to  throw  a  third  and  mark  the 
numl)er.  The  combination  is  now  complete  and  ihep*ansu 
has  to  work  out  the  problem  in  his  mind.  After  each  throw 
the  die  is  put  back  in  the  box.  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  permutation  and  combinaiions  there 
will  be  hundreds  of  possible  events  For  each  combination 
the  p'ansu  has  a  little  verse  of  poetry  on  his  tongue's  end» 
a  formula  which  he  repeats  and  from  which  the  listener 
gathers  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  augury.  As  there  is  a  de- 
finite formula  for  each  it  will  be  seen  that  the  formula  must 
be  in  the  form  of  an  enigma,  for  whether  the  questioner  be 
asking  about  a  lucky  journey  or  the  recovery  of  lost  property 
or  the  birth  of  a  son  the  formula  must  contain  the  answer. 
The  skill  of  the  fi'ansti  is  exhibited  in  fitting  the  formula  to 
the  question  in  hand.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  man  has  asked 
the  question,  **When  will  my  friend  Kim  get  out  of  jail  ?"' 
The  p^af/su  makes  the  three  throws  and  the  formula  elicited 
is,  *  If  the  net  be  old  the^/'-tt  (the  carp)  will  break  through.*' 
The  p'ansji  will  say.  probably,  that  as  the  carp  is  always 
aiught  in  the  winter  season  the  man's  friend  will  languish 
in  durance  vile  till  the  next  winter  comes  around,  and  then 
break  the  net. 

The  second  class  of  p'luisu  is  the  one  who  practices  divina- 
tion by  the  use  of  coins.  This  is  called  the  ton-chum  or 
* 'money  divination."  Instead  of  using  a  dice  box  he  carries, 
as  the  instrumentsof  his  profession,  either  four,  six  or  eight  an- 
cient Korean  coins.  Those  that  have  seal  characters  of  China 
on  them  are  considered  the  best  but  any  old  coins  will  do. 
We  have  before  us  four  old  coins  that  have  been  worn  quite 
smooth  by  the  p'ansu.  They  are  the  Cho-sinu  'Pongbu  or  *  'Cho- 
sOn  eastern  treasure"  and  the  p'ansu  will  tell  you  that  they 
have  come  down  from  the  time  of  Ki-ja,  but  this  of  course 
cannot  be  true  for  they  are  stamped  with  the  square  character. 
They  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  dynasty  five 
centuries  ago. 

With  these  in  hand  he  is  ready  to  answer  any  qu?stion 
that  the  curious  or  anxious  Korean  may  ask.  To  do  this  he 
shakes  the  coins  in  his  hand   and  then   drops  one.     He  gen- 
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erally  has  a  helper  who  tells  him  what  turns  up.  He  makes 
three  throws  and  then  from  the  combination  gives  the  form- 
ula or  enigma  and  interprets  it  in  accord  with  the  sense  of  the 
question.  Sometimes  he  throws  all  the  coins  three  times  in 
succession  and  so  makes  his  answer.  In  the  dice-box  divina- 
tion there  is  only  one  method  but  with  the  money  divination 
there  are  many  different  methods  or  recipes,  and  a  man  will 
divine  by  that  method  that  he  has  learned,  just  as  a  cook  will 
make  a  dish  according  to  the  recipe  with  which  he  is  familiar. 

It  is  not  only  blind  men  who  practice  the  money  divina- 
tion but  **half  blind**  men  very  commonly  do  it»  those  who 
can  see  light  and  darkness  but  who  cannot  distinguish  objects 
clearly.  There  is  also  a  class  of  women  who  stand  midway 
between  the  mudajig  and  p'ansu  and  practice  divination  by 
means  of  coins.  They  are  not  blind.  The  peculiarity  of  their 
work  is  that  having  thrown  the  coins  they  claim  that  their 
**familiar  spirit**  tells  them  what  to  say  and  so  tells  the  for- 
tune or  answers  the  question  of  the  customer.  Neither  these 
women  nor  the  half  blind  diviners  can  belong  to  the  guild. 

The  third  and  highest  from  of  divination  is  called  *'book 
divination.*'  This  is  the  least  confined  to  the  professional 
class.  Very  many  gentlemen  know  and  practice  it  for  their 
own  amusement,  but  never  for  a  fee.  It  is  the  use  of  the 
Chinese  characters  that  dignifies  this  form  of  divination. 

The  method  of  practicing  **book  divination"  is  to  ask  the 
question  at  what  hour  on  what  day  of  what  month  of  what  year 
he  was  born.  These  four  dates  taken  two  each  in  every 
po.ssible  combination  give  four  characters  and  from  these  the 
diviner  makes  up  a  verse  of  poetry.  Then  he  determines 
which  of  the  four  characters  fits  best  the  question  of  his  client. 
Then  using  this  character  as  an  index  he  looks  up  the  cor- 
responding passage  in  his  diviner*s  book,  which  he  carries 
as  faithfully  as  a  surveyor  does  his  logarithmic  tables,  and  the 
passage  which  he  finds  will  be  the  enigma  from  which  the 
questioner  must  extract  an  answer  to  his  inquiry, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Korean  Relations  with  Japan. 

Thk  Japanese  Rulers 

Oil  the  2 1  St  year  of  King  Siin-jo  (SjH)  Hideyoshi  killed 
the  Shogun  and  nsnrped  th^office  himself.  lulhe  31st  year 
of  King  SRn-jo  (Jl^.l^]^)  or  Mivamoto  no  lyeyasu  regained  the 
Shogunate.  In  the  40th  year  of  King  San-jo  (A.  D.  1607) 
W'ln  Ka-gang\s  son,  (il^,^JS)  or  Minamoto  no  Hidetada  be- 
came Shogun.  In  the  «th  year  of  Kwang-hfl  (:5t^)  Minamoto 
no  fyrrasu  died.  In  the  ist  year  of  King  Ir.-jo  (tffl.)  or 
Hidetada,  gave  the  Shogunate  to  his  son  {%%)  or  lyemitsu 
and  ten  years  later  died.  In  the  first  year  of  King  Hyo-jong 
(^5^)  A.  D.  1650  Wun  Ka-gwang  died  and  his  son  (^SS)  or 
fyeisfina  became  Shogun.  In  the  6th  year  of  King  Suk-chong 
<H*^)  hetmna  died  and  his  son  (iH'a)  or  Tsuyiayoshih^OAXW^ 
Shpgun  ;  and  in  the  35th  year  of  King  Suk-chong  Tsunayoshi 
died  and  his  nephew  (^^)  or  lyenohu  became  Shogun.  In 
the  38th  year  of  King  Suk-chong  (A.  D.  1712)  lyenohu  died 
and  his  son  (5^|^)  or  lyetsugu  became  Shogun.  Four  years 
later  lyetsugu  died  and  one  of  his  relatives,  CS^)  or  Yoshi- 
mune  became  Shogun.  In  the  21st  year  of  King  Yong-jong 
(5^^)  A.  D.  1 745  the  Shogunate  passed  to  the  hands  of  (^ ft) 
or  /yeshtge.  In  the  36th  year  of  King  Yong-jong  the  Shogun's 
son  (^fj^)  or  lyeharu  came  to  the  seat  of  power.  In  the  i6th 
year  of  King  Chong-jong  lyeharu  died  and  his  son  (^^)  or 
lyenan  became  Shogun.  In  the  3rd  year  of  King  Hon-jong 
(jg^)  A.  D.  1837,  (5j?||)or  y><;'^5^/ became  Shogun.  In  the 
4th  year  of  King  Chdl-jong  (g^)  A.  D.  1853.  (^^)  or 
lyesada  succeeded  his  father.  The  same  3'ear  he  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  (^^)  or  lyeshige.  (We  have  given  this 
list  just  at  it  is  written  in  the  manuscript  .so  that  it  can  be 
compared  with  the  Japanese  chronology.  Ed.") 

^ENVOYS   FROM    JAPAN- 

Formerly  the  Korean  Government  sent  to  and  welcomed 
the  envoys  from  the  central  Japanese  Government  but  sub- 
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sequently  envoys  stopped  coming  from  the  Shogiin  and  if 
there  was  any  business  to  transact  it  was  done  through  the 
Daimyo  of  Tsushima. 

THE    DAIMYOS   OF  TSUSHIMA. 

l^Jl^)  ^r  Taifa  fio  Yoshitomo  became  the  trusted  com- 
panion of  Hideyoshi  and  in  the  21st  year  of  King  Sun-jo 
Hideyoshi  deposed  (^St:^)  or  So  Morinaga  and  made  Yoshi- 
tomo the  Daimyo  of  Tsushima.  In  the  7th  year  of  Kwang- 
h«  (A.  D-  1615)  Yoshitomo  died  and  his  son  (HjsJq)  or  Yoshiimri 
assumed  the  Daimyoship  without  permission.  (This  means 
without  permission  from  the  central  Government,  Ed. )  In 
the  8th  year  of  King  Hyo-jong(A.  D.  1657)  Yoshinari  d\^^ 
and  (HJI)  or  Yoshizane  assumed  control  without  permission. 
In  the  1 8th  year  of  King  Suk-chong  (A.  D.  1692)  (||t|)  or 
Yoshitomo  became  Daimyo  but  two  years  later  he  died  and  his 
father  resumed  the  ofl&ce  and  held  it  eight  years  more,  when 
he  died  leaving  the  office  to  his  second  sou  (H^)  or  Yoshikata, 
In  the  44th  year  of  King  Suk-chong  (A.  D.  1718)  (S|H6)  or 
Yoshinobu  acceded  to  the  Daimyoship.  In  the  6th  year  of 
King  Yong-jong  (A.  D.  1730)  this  Daimyo  died  and  his 
younger  brother  ("fj^^)  or  Kafahiro  usurped  the  place.  Two 
years  later  his  nephew  (J|in)  or  K?5^(v7/^/ succeeded  to  the 
Daimyoship  and  held  it  twenty  years,  when  he  died  and  his 
younger  brother  (|||^)  or  Yoshishige  in  turn  seized  the  office. 
Eight  years  later  he  turned  the  cares  of  state  over  to  his  nephew 
(^i|^)  or  Yoshsinobu.  In  the  2nd  year  of  King  Chong-jong 
the  Daimyo  died  and  his  son  'v4l|i^)  or  Yoshinori  seized  the 
reins  of  government.  In  the  13th  year  of  King  Sun-jo 
(H^)  or  Yoshiiada  succeeded  his  father.  In  the  5th  year  of 
King  Hon-jong  (A.  D.  1839)  (||JSi)  or  Yoshiakira  seized  the 
place  upon  the  death  of  his  father.  Four  years  later  he  died 
and  his  3'ounger  brother  (||ft)  or  Yoshikazu  assumed  control 
In  the  I  St  year  of  King  Chai-jong  (A.  D.  1850)  (||g|)  or  Yos^ 
hisaio  received  the  office  from  his  father. 

ENVOYS     FROM     TSUSHIMA. 

At  the  time  of    Yoshitomo,  the  yearly   embassy  came  in 
twenty  boats,  but  not   all  together.     Three  trips  were  made. 
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First  came  six  first-class  boats,  afterwards  seven  second- 
class  boats  and  lastly  seven  third-class  boats.  The  number 
of  men  and  the  size  of  the  boats  were  all  agreed  in  upon 
advance. 

BOATS     CARRYING    SEALS    TO  TSUSHIMA. 

Five  Koreans  were  sent  at  various  times  with  seals  of 
office  for  the  rulers  of  Tsushima.  They  were  Man  vSong- 
w\in,  Yu  Pang-wun,  Yi  Chilng-ara,  P*yQng  Eun-sam  and 
P'yCIng  Eui-ju,  (There  seems  to  be  a  mistake  here  for  the  last 
name  at  least  is  that  of  one  of  the  Daimyos.     Ed.  ) 

JAPANKSK  FROM    TSUSHIMA     WHO    RECEIVED    KOREAN     RANK. 

Five  men  were  so  h  nored.  They  were  (^^"o)^'' 
Tairavo  Tomoyoshi  (2pf^I||f)  or  Tairano  Nobuioki,  etc. 

After  the  war  of  the  invasion  of  Korea,  out  of  grntituie 
to  these  men  they  were  given  the  rank  of  Sang-ho-gun  ( J:g|!4^) 
and  Pu-ho-gun  (fil)^;^) 

All  these  envoys  came  not  to  Seoul  but  only  to  Fusan, 
from  which  place  they  forwarded  their  messages  to  the  Capital 
and  they  were  feasted  there.  When,  under  this  arrangement, 
the  Japanese  (^j|^)  or  Gejiso  came  as  envoy  he  wauted  to  come 
up  to  Seoul  as  had  been  done  when  envoys  came  direct  from 
the  Shogun,  but  he  could  not  gain  the  the  consent  of  the 
Korean  gorvernment.  In  the  14th  year  of  Prince  Kwang-hft 
(A.  D.  1622)  the  envoy  HyOn  bang  again  asked  permission 
to  go  to  Seoul  but  was  was  denied.  In  the  seventh  year  of 
King  In-jo  (A.  D.  i62g)  Wfl-ch'u  (^^)  (a  terra  of  reproach 
meaning  **Dwarf  Chief.**  Ed,)  a  Japanese  ruler  succeeded 
in  getting  an  envoy  (^0^6)  o^^  Gembo  through  to  Seoul  •*in- 
cognito**  but  it  was  only  because  at  that  time  the  Koreans 
were  disturbed  by  the  coming  of  a  Westerner. 


Across  Siberia  by  Rail. 

As  we  have  already  explained,  the  bast  train  from  Moscow 
leaves  daily  at  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon  for  Warsaw  or 
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**Varshava*'  as  the  Russians  call  it.  It  is  a  twenty  eight 
hour's  run.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  Moscow,  to  have  all  pass- 
ports **vised"  twice.  The  second  one  is  to  enable  the  travel- 
ler to  get  out  of  Russia.  This  will  all  be  done  by  hotel  people 
and  they  will  charge  two  and  a  half  roubles  to  put  it  through. 
However  many  days  one  may  stay  in  Moscow  he  should  go 
to  the  Smolenski  station  on  his  arrival  in  Moscow  and  secure 
a  place  carte  for  the  train  to  Warsaw.  If  he  leaves  it  until 
the  hour  for  starting  he  will  probably  find  them  all  taken  and 
he  will  have  to  wait.  He  must  secure  a  seat  at  least  one  day 
in  advance. 

At  Warsaw  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  change  cars  but  to 
change  stations  as  well.  The  station  from  which  you  leave 
Warsaw  is  clear  across  the  city  but  upon  your  arrival  you  will 
find  a  train  waiting  to  transfer  you  to  the  other  station. 
Arriving  at  Warsaw  at  8.40  in  the  evening,  transfer  your 
luggage  to  the  transfer  trains,  leave  it  in  charge  of  the  guard, 
and  ride  around  to  the  other  station  by  carriage.  A  double 
carriage  will  cost  only  ninety  kopeks  and  the  drive  will  show 
you  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Warsaw. 

The  train  starts  for  Berlin  at  eleven  or  a  little  later,  but 
there  are  no  sleeping  cars.  This  will  not  make  much  dif- 
ference, for  you  will  be  awakened  anyway  at  half  past  three 
at  the  German  border  where  your  baggage  will  be  examined 
by  the  German  customs  authorities  and  j'ou  will  have  to  change 
cars  again.  From  this  point  the  speed  is  greatly  increased 
and  you  reach  Berlin  a  little  before  dark  that  same  day.  On 
every  train  from  Dalny  to  the  English  Channel  you  will  find 
a  dining-car  where  food  is  served  at  a  remarkably  low  cost. 

Since  arriving  in  London  many  questions  have  been  asked 
implying  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Siberian  route 
is  really  as  comfortable  as  one  might  want.  The  answer 
must  be  an  emphatic  affirmative.  With  one  or  two  insignifi- 
cant exceptions  the  whole  trip  is  an  easy  and  delightful  one. 
Those  of  our  party  who  came  straight  through  without  stop- 
ping off  anywhere,  reached  London  exactly  sixteen  days  from 
the  hour  we  left  Dalny.  In  the  near  future  this  will  pro- 
bably be  reduced  by  at  least  one  day.  This  will  mean  that 
one  can  start  from  Chemulpo  on  the  first  of  the  month  and 
reach  New  York  city  via  London  in  twenty  five  days,  at  the 
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outside.  But  no  one  should  pass  Moscow  without  seeing 
some  of  the  interesting  points.  Your  guide  will  try  to  dis- 
courage your  climbing  the  271  stairs  in  the  Tower  of  Ivan  in 
the  Kremlin,  but  do  not  listen  to  him.  From  the  top  you  get 
as  fine  a  view  of  Moscow  as  can  be  gotten  of  any  city  in  any 
country.  It  is  well  worth  while  stopping  over  just  to  see  the 
line  of  860  cannon  taken  from  Napoleon  in  1812. 

As  has  been  already  said  we  arrived  in  the  city  of  Irkutsk 
on  Friday  afternoon  at  four  o*clock,  .seven  hours  less  than  six 
days  out  from  Dalny.  The  distance  that  we  had  covered 
was  3.300  versts  or  2,200  miles  and  we  still  had  5»ioo  versts 
before  us,  or  3,400  miles,  before  reaching  Moscow.  We  cover- 
ed that  3.400  miles  in  almost  precisely  seven  days,  which 
shows  that  the  rate  of  speed  was  very  much  greater  west  of 
Irkutsk  than  it  had  been  to  the  east  of  it.  The  truth  is  that 
from  Lake  Baikal  eastward  the  line  is  as  yet  very  new  and 
rough.  There  are  many  places  where  the  train  can  go  only 
five  or  six  miles  an  hour  with  safety.  West  of  Irkutsk  the 
line  has  been  in  operation  for  some  years  and  has  assumed 
somewhat  the  aspect  of  a  settled  road  though  in  parts  there  is 
still  much  to  be  desired. 

Pulling  out  from  Irkutsk  about  six  o'clock  Friday  after- 
noon we  ran  directly  northwest  all  that  night  and  the  next 
day  to  the  town  of  Kievsk  which  is  about  56^  degrees  north 
latitude.  The  weather  became  perceptibly  colder  and  as  we 
passed  through  a  thickly  wooded  and  hilly  country  we  saw 
plenty  of  snow  and  ice.  In  fact,  while  winter  had  evidently 
said  goodbye,  spring  had  scarcely  made  her  appearance  as  yet. 
From  Kievsk  we  turned  directly  west  and  ran  the  better  part 
of  a  day  to  Atchinsk  which  is  the  most  northerly  point  reach- 
ed though  only  a  very  few  miles  further  north  than  Kievsk. 
Then  turning  southwesterly  again  we  ran  down  to  Kansk. 
This  part  of  the  journey  was  first  through  forests  but  after- 
ward across  an  almost  perfectly  level  and  treeless  plain.  Here 
we  found  an  almost  continuous  snow  bank  along  the  line,  all 
the  way  from  four  to  eight  feet  deep.  It  was  caused  by  the 
low  fences  erected  along  the  line  to  prevent  the  snow  drifting 
upon  the  track.  The  slight  obstacle  had  given  an  opportunity 
for  the  snow  to  lodge  and  it  will  be  the  end  of  May  at  least  be- 
fore it  entirely  disappears.     So  far  as  we  could  see  the  whole 
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region  was  practically  uninhabited  except  for  people  connect- 
ed with  the  railway  in  some  capacity.  There  was  noagricnl 
tnre  nor  any  signs  of  it.  It  appeared  as  if  the  occasional  large 
centers  like  Irkutsk  were  distributing  centers  for  vast  stretches 
of  country  in  which  mining  and  fur  hunting  are  carried 
on.  Throughout  this  whole  section  from  Irkutsk  to  the  Ural 
Mountains  the  railway  cuts  the  waterways  at  right  angles. 
This  must  be  of  enormous  value  in  the  development  of  the 
country  for  each  of  these  great  rivers  stretching  north  and 
south  from  the  railway  carry  boats  of  considerable  size  and 
are  the  feeders  of  the  railway,  or  will  be.  Westward  from 
Kansk  the  aspect  of  things  changes  a  little.  We  see  an  oc- 
casional plowed  field  and  other  slight  evidences  of  work  inde- 
pendent of  the  railways.  Each  day  sees  a  slight  increase  in 
the  speed  of  our  train.  We  pass  the'  important  city  of  Omsk 
cross  the  great  Irtish  River  and  push  westward  to  the  city  of 
Ob  and  the  mighty  Obi  river  until  the  town  of  Petropanlovsk 
is  reached,  which  is  midway  between  Irkutsk  and  Moscow.  It 
has  taken  us  three  days  and  a  half  from  Irkutsk  and  unless 
the  speed  is  accelerated  it  will  take  seven  days  to  reach  Mos- 
cow but  as  we  drive  westward  across  the  plains  we  continually 
increase  the  speed,  passing  Chilabrinsk  and  entering  the  Ural 
Mountains.  These  are  merely  hills  of  moderate  height  thick- 
ly covered  with  pines.  It  takes  one  day  to  pass  through  this 
hill  country  and  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  best  scenery  be- 
tween Irkutsk  and  Moscow.  In  the  midst  of  the  mountains 
we  come  upon  a  beautiful  town  on  the  margin  of  a  lake  that 
makes  you  think  of  Switzerland.  Here  you  gain  5'our  first  in- 
timation that  you  are  approaching  Europe.  As  you  come 
down  the  western  slopes  on  to  the  plains  of  European  Russia 
yon  find  one  boundless  wheat  field  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
in  every  direction,  day  in  and  day  out.  You  do  not  see  a 
single  isolated  farm  house.  The  people  all  cluster  in  villages 
and  of  these  country  villages  we  saw  not  one  that  was  super- 
ior to  an  ordinary  Korean  country  village.  At  a  distance  one 
could  scarcely  detect  the  difference  between  them  and  Korean 
villages,  but  when  you  add  to  this  that  these  Russian  houses 
have  only  dirt  floors  you  are  almost  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  Koreans  are  actually  more  comfortably  housed  than  the 
Russian  peasantry.     There  was  this  difEerence.     Every  Rus- 
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sian  village  had  an  imposing  church  edifice  with  green  paint- 
ed  roof  and  bulbous  spires. 

The  Volga  was  in  flood.  As  we  passed  over  the  great 
-Alexander  bridge,  over  four  thousand  feet  long,  we  could  see 
a  vast  expanse  of  water.  The  banks  were  overflowed  and 
the  river  was  anywhere  from  four  to  twelve  miles  wide.  Any 
number  of  houses  were  almost  or  quite  submerged  and  the 
whole  scene  was  one  of  mighty  power.  The  snows  of  the 
north  had  melted  too  quickly  and  this  was  the  result.  After 
following  down  the  Volga  for  twenty  miles  we  struck  west- 
ward over  a  rolling  country  and  finally  on  Friday  afternoon 
at  half  past  one,  some  hours  less  than  thirteen  days  out  from 
Dalny,  we  caught  the  glint  of  gold  on  the  minarets  of  Moscow. 
At  Moscow  you  leave  the  train  and  transfer  to  another  station 
called  the  Smolenski  Siame  or  Smolenski  Station,  if  you  are 
going  through  to  Warsaw  and  western  Europe.  But  no  one 
goes  through  Moscow  without  stopping,  unless  he  intends  to 
come  back  to  it  later.  It  is  the  one  great  city  of  Russia  to 
see,  and  surpasses  St.  Petersburg  in  historic  interest  though 
its  buildings  may  not  be  so  fine.  At  any  of  the  leading  hotels 
one  can  make  himself  understood  in  English.  We  put  up  at 
the  Hotel  Billo  which  is  very  central  and  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  comfortable.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  efforts  of 
our  host  to  make  us  at  home  and  to  supply  us  with  all  neces- 
sary information.  The  English  newspapers  arrive  daily  and 
they  are  eagerly  read  by  the  new  arrivals  from  the  far  east. 
But  we  should  hasten  to  say  that  we  did  not  have  to  wait  till 
we  reached  Moscow  before  seeing  an  English  paper.  Far  to  the 
east  of  the  Urals  in  the  railway  station  at  Krasnoyarsk  and 
Chelabinsk  we  picked  up  copies  of  the  Standard  and  the  Daily 
News  eight  days  out  from  London.  There  was  only  one  copy 
of  each  and  it  was  completely  worn  out  by  the  time  it  had 
been  read  through  (advertisements  and  all)  by  the  dozen  or 
more  English  people  on  the  train. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  the  sights  in  Moscow. 
This  paper  is  simply  to  give  information  as  to  the  conditions 
of  travel  across  the  continent.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
we  had  paid  1 19  roubles  for  second  class  and  158  roubles  first 
class  from  the  town  of  Manchuria  to  Warsaw.  This,  we 
found,  entitled  us  to  sleeping  car  privileges  only  as  far  as  Mos- 
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COW  and  that  to  go  bj'  the  best  train  from  Moscow  to  Warsaw 
we  must  pay  five  and  a  half  roubles  extra  which  covered 
sleeping  accommodations  and  excess  fare  for  speed.  The 
good  train  starts  everj^  day  from  Moscow  at  4:30  p.  m,  and 
arrives  in  Warsaw  28  hours  later.  You  must  then  buy  an- 
other ticket  for  Berlin,  Paris  or  London,  whichever  may  be 
your  destination.  You  wait  in  Warsaw  from  8:40  p.  m.  till 
midnight  before  proceeding  toward  Berlin. 

There  are  few  additional  remarks  that  should  be  made  in 
regard  to  the  conditions  of  travel  on  this  Siberian  Railway. 
We  have  already  said  that  ordinary  drinking  water  cannot  be 
procured  but  boiling  water  can  be  secured  at  any  time  from 
the  buffet  free  of  charge,  or  from  any  station  of  any  size.  If 
one  should  have  a  few  bottles  or  any  other  receptacle  he  could 
secure  boiling  water  and  let  it  cool.  We  would  recommend 
strongly  a  Russian  drink  called  Kvass  which  is  a  delicious 
effervescent  beverage  which  tastes  very  much  like  cider  but 
is  entirely  free  from  alcohol.  It  costs  but  twenty  cents  for  a 
large  bottle  and  is  a  great  favorite  especially  with  ladies  and 
children.  From  Irkutsk  westward  the  train  is  provided  with 
a  bath-room  the  use  of  which  is  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  two 
roubles  for  a  bath.  At  almost  any  large  station  bottles  of 
milk  can  be  bought  from  the  peasants  and  especially  among 
the  Urals  one  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  delicious  but- 
ter and  cream  that  are  eagerly  sold  by  the  peasant  women  for 
a  few  cents.  It  is  certain  that  if  a  man  is  willing  to  take 
pains  he  can  provide  food  for  himself  wife  and  three  children 
at  a  maximun  cost  of  three  and  a  half  roubles  a  day.  We  are 
writing  now  for  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  economize. 
Others,  of  course,  find  it  possible  to  spend  six  or  eight  roubles 
a  day  at  the  table.  The  entire  cost  of  everything  from  Che- 
mulpo to  London  via  the  Siberian  Railway  need  not  be  more 
than  300  yen  even  though  every  meal  is  eaten  in  the  dining 
car.  This  could  easily  be  bettered  by  ten  or  fifteen  dollars 
but  it  is  hardly  worth  while.  As  we  have  already  intimated, 
there  will  be  a  through  service  from  Dalny  to  Moscow  in  July 
and  then  one  can  buy  a  ticket  through  instead  of  buying  again 
at  Manchuria.  At  the  same  time  the  fare  will  probably  be 
reduced  on  the  Manchurian  section  so  as  to  correspond  with 
the  average  price  per  mile  on  the  regular  Siberian  line.    This 
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will  probabl}^  mean  a   saving   of   at   least  twenty  yen  on  the 
above  figures,  though  of  this  we  cannot  yet  be  sure. 

A  word  as  to  the  best  time  of  year  to  travel  by  this  line. 
In  winter  it  is  very  cold,  but  the  train  is  always  warm 
enough.  The  difiBculty  is  that  one  wants  to  get  out  and 
exercise  at  the  stations  and  this  might  be  dangerous  especially 
for  children.  In  the  summer  time  certain  portions  of  the 
route  are  exceedingly  hot  and  dusty  and  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  miles  of  marshy  woodland  breed  innumerable 
mosquitoes  so  that  one  should  go  provided  with  some  power- 
ful lotion  for  the  face  and  hands  as  a  protection.  The  best 
time  to  travel  is  either  the  spring  or  the  autumn,  the  former 
being  preferable,  because  the  daylight  lasts  from  four  in  the 
morning  until  half  past  eight  at  night  while  in  the  autumn 
the  days  are  very  short.  One  should  be  armed  beforehand 
with  a  few  of  the  most  important  words  in  Russian  such  as 

Kleb=bread  Voda— water 

Marsla=butter  Niet  =no 

Chai  —tea  Da-da  =yes 

Moloko  =  milk  Kaff  e=coff  ee 

Skolka  Stoit=^what  is  the  price? 

At  least  a  month  before  starting  out  on  this  journey  one 
should  send  to  the  agency  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company 
at  Shanghai  and  secure  a  time-table  printed  in  English  and 
any  other  printed  matter  they  may  have,  for  nothing  of  any 
description  can  be  obtained  in  Dainy.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  they  have  nothing  at  Dalny,  even  in  French,  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers  who  do  not  understand  Russian. 
This  we  believe  will  be  changed  soon  and  also  there  should 
certainly  be  someone  at  the  terrminal  oflfice  at  Dalny  who  can 
speak  English. 

But  with  all  the  minor  drawbacks  it  still  remains  true 
that  this  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  work.  Grandly  conceived 
and  grandly  carried  out.  The  traveller  can  reach  London 
from  Shanghai  in  less  than  twenty  days,  whereas  by  any 
other  route  he  must  spend  at  least  thirty-six  days.  From 
Shanghai  the  fare  to  London  via  the  Siberian  line  is  not  much 
less  then  second  class  on  the  German  or  French  steamers. 
It  is  the  speed  which  will  determine  the  question. 
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It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death 
at  the  British  Mines  at  Monnt  Gwendoline,  Corea,  of  Mr. 
George  Mitchell,  Engineerof  the  British  and  Korean  Corpora- 
tion, who  died  of  d5'sentery  on  Sunday  the  28th  of  June  at 
the  age  of  34  years. 

At  the  outset  the  attack  did  not  appear  very  serious,  and 
no  fears  were  entertained  as  to  the  ultimate  result.  The 
patient  was  placed  in  comfortable  quarters,  a  special  milch- 
cow  was  put  aside  solely  for  his  use,  and  Doctor  Campbell, 
the  physician  of  the  mine,  was  in  constant  attendance  upon 
him.  But  a  few  days  before  death  the  malady  took  a  virulent 
turn,  and  from  that  time  the  patient  gradually  sank. 

The  remains  were  brought  down  to  Chemulpo  as  soon  as 
arrangements  could  be  completed,  Mr.  Williams,  the  General 
Manager  of  the  mines,  himself  taking  charge  of  and  accom- 
panying the  coflBn. 

The  body  was  brought  ashore  from  the  steamer  at  noon 
of  the  3rd  of  July,  and  a  large  number  of  friends,  who  had 
assembled  at  the  jetty,  accompanied  the  remains  to  the  Che- 
mulpo Cemetery.  Mr.  Jordan,  H.  B.  M*s  Minister  to  Corea, 
and  Mr.  Lay,  H.  B.  M's  Consul  at  Chemulpo,  were  both 
present  at  the  obsequies. 

A  most  impressive  service  was  held  over  the  body  by  Rev. 
G.  A.  Bridle,  officiating  clergyman,  assisted  by  the  Reverend 
Father  Drake  and  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Turner,  both  the  latter 
of  whom  had  volunteered  their  services,  and  had  come  down 
from  Seoul  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony. 

There  were  a  very  large  number  of  floral  offerings,  and  a 
photograph  of  the  grave  was  taken  after  the  interment. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  born  near  London,  of  Scotch  parents, 
whose  residence  latterly  has  been  in  Arbroath,  Scotland.  He 
arrived  in  Corea  in  October,  1902,  where  his  genial  nature 
gained  him  many  friends,  who  mourn  his  loss  and  join  in 
sympathy  with  the  grief-stricken  parents  and  relatives.     * 
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Odds    and     Ends. 


Kwan-ak  Looking:  directly  south  from  ifeoul,  across  the 
flountain.  valley  of  ih^  Hau  oue  sees  the  bare  rocky  slopes 
of  Kwan-ak  Mountain.  This  means  literally 
'*Hat-peak  Mountain,"  which  seems  to  have  no  application  at 
all.  But  formerly  there  was  small  a  fortress  near  this  mountain , 
nan  ed  Keum-gwan  Silng,  or  **Gold-hat  Fortress.'*  It  was 
the  stronghold  of  one  of  the  tribes  that  flourished  in  Korea  in 
early  times.  Then  the  Kcum  was  dropped  and  the  ak\%  simp- 
ly another  word  for  mountain.  There  are  said  to  be  fourteen 
monasteries  on  the  slopes  of  this  mountain. 

He  was  a  young  and  innocent  looking  boy 
Pract'cal  Joke  ^^  ^^  came  into  the  inn  and  looked  about 

for  a  place  to  set  down  his  load  for  the 
night,  but  in  fact  he  was  a  thief  who  was  in  league  with  a  band 
of  robbers  and  he  had  come  with  the  intention  of  "cleaning 
out"  the  inn.  The  innkeeper  was  an  old  man  with  an  ex- 
traordinary long  white  beard.  The  young  scamp  saw  it  and 
marked  the  old  man  for  his  prey.  When  all  were  asleep  in 
the  or.e  large  sleeping  room  the  young  rascal  crept  to  his  bag 
and  fumbled  about  in  it  till  he  fouud  some  sulphur  and  a  long 
string.  Then  he  found  the  sleeping  inn-keeper  and  filled  his 
beard  with  the  sulphur  after  which  he  tied  the  sleeping  guests 
all  together  by  their  top-knots  with  the  long  string.  Than  he 
crept  out  the  door  and  soon  returned  with  an  armful  of  stones. 
These  he  tucked  into  the  wide  sleeves  of  the  sleeping  guests 
until  they  were  well  ballasted.  After  this  he  collected  all  the 
things  he  wanted  to  carry  away;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to 
start  he  put  his  head  in  at  the  door  and  shouted  *'Wake  up  and 
catch  the  thief."  The  inn-keeper  hastened  to  strike  a  light 
but  in  doing  so  his  long  beard  caught  fire  and  burned  merrily. 
The  poor  old  man  was  dancing  about  the  room  over  the  forms 
of  the  guests  who  found  themselves  all  tied  together  and  their 
slteves  so  heavy  that  they  could  scarcely  move.  The  young 
fellow  watched  tie  moving  scene  until  he  had  extracted  as 
much  fun  out  of  it  as  his  dangerous  position  would  permit  and 
then  made  off  with  his  booty. 
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^-  It  is  said  that  from  long  long  ago  the  people 

of  Song-do  have  had  the  sharpest  eyes  of 
anyone  in  Korea.  How  this  conies  about  we  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  the  geomancers  could  tell,  but  we  have  not  consulted 
them.  This  keenness  of  observation  is  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  a  Song-do  woman  who  came  up  to  Seoul  to  have  a  kugyung 
of  the  capital.  She  was  passing  along  the  street  near  **Hen 
Bridge''  and  she  saw  a  shop  where  many  pictures  were  ex- 
posed for  sale.  There  were  tigers  and  lions  and  dogs  and 
cocks  and  other  animals  and  birds  represented,  but  her  saga- 
cious eye  picked  out  an  old  and  faded  picture  of  a  tiger 
which,  in  spite  of  its  dilapidated  condition,  had  a  curious 
yellow  gleam  in  its  eye.  She  chuckled  to  herself  as  she  paid 
the  three  cash  which  was  demanded.  When  the  bargain  was 
completed  she  asked  for  a  coal  of  fire  from  the  brazier.  It 
was  handed  out  to  her  and  she  deliberately  set  fire  to  a  corner 
of  the  paper.  The  bystanders  thought  she  was  crazy  but  they 
found  out  differently  when  the  paper  was  all  consumed  except 
the  tiger's  eyes  which  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  thud  !  She  pick- 
ed them  up,  thrust  them  into  her  bosom  and  elbowed  her 
way  through  the  crowd  saying  with  a  broad  grin,  **I*m  not  so 
old  yet  but  that  I  can  tell  gold  when  I  see  it.** 
CastX  ^  gentleman  in  Seoul  having  failed  to  gain  an 

.  official  position  found  himself  reduced  to  the  last 

cash.  He  looked  about  to  see  what  he  could 
pawn  and  found  that  there  was  nothing  except  a  lot  of  old 
arrows  which  his  father  had  somehow  accumulated.  He  called 
in  a  middle  man  and  told  him  to  dispose  of  these  as  best  he 
could  and  deduct  his  commission.  The  next  day  the  middle- 
man came  back  with  loads  and  loads  of  money.  There  were  a 
dozen  horse-loads  at  least.  The  gentleman  looked  upon  this 
with  amazement  and  wanted  to  know  where  it  all  came  from. 
The  middle-man  answered  him  that  it  all  came  from  the  sale  of 
the  arrows.  He  then  drew  the  gentleman  aside  and  said,  **I 
found  that  every  arrow  was  hollow  and  contained  a  rod  of 
silver.  This  is  why  the  returns  are  so  large.**  With  this 
small  fortune  the  gentleman  bought  fields  and  houses  and  be- 
came a  flourishing  member  of  society  once  more.  But  he 
never  learned  the  secret  of  the  arrows  till  one  day  there  came 
from  the  country  an  old  friend  of  his  father's.     The  story 
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was  told  him  atid  he  instantly  replied,  "Don't  you  know  how 
H  came  about?  Your  father  went  to  China  and  there  made  a 
large  fortune.  He  wanted  to  bring  it  to  Korea  but  was  afraid 
of  robbers  by  the  way,  so  he  filled  the  hollow  bamboo  arrow 
shafts  with  silver  knowing  that  though  robbers  might  take 
thst  quiver  they  would  not  take  such  heavy  arrows,  for  they 
never  would  shoot." 


News  Calendar. 

TAKKN   FROM   THE   KORKAN    PAPKRS. 

The  Korean  Governnietit  has  removed  the  telegraph  poles  planted 
by  the  Russian  Government  at  Eui  Ju. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  ordered  the  Governor  of  South  Pyeng 
Yang  Province  to  put  in  60  poles  per  day,  covering  a  distance  of  10  //,  in 
order  to  establish  a  telephone  line  between  Seoul  and  Pyeng  Yang. 

On  the  14th  of  July  the  English,  French  and  Russian  Ministers  were 
granted  audiences  with  the  Emperor. 

The  English  Minister  desired  that  Eui  Ju  be  made  a  Trade  Port. 

The  French  Minister  reguests  a   mining  concession  in  Chang  Sung. 

The  Acting  Russian  Minister  consulted  the  Erupcror  regarding  the 
forest  concession  along  the  Am  Nok  River.  He  also  expressed  his  dis- 
approval of  making  Eui  Ju  an  open  port. 

In  a  certain  house  in  Seoul  a  curious  wind  is  said  to  have  been  blow- 
ing for  some  time.     One  day  a  man's  topnot  was  blown  right  off  his  head. 

On  and  after  July  21,  the  laboring  classes  of  Seoul  are  forbidden 
to  smoke  on  the  streets  with  pipes  whose  stems  are  longer  than  a  span's 
length. 

The  Acting  American  Minister  called  on  the  Foreign  Office  about 
the  15th  of  July  and  demanded  that  the  ten  men,  who,  under  the  instiga- 
tion of  Sun  Chin  Moon,  interfered  with  the  traffic  of  the  electric  tram- 
way, should  be  arrested  and  punished. 

Prior  to  the  middle  of  July  the  season  was  very  dry  in  Korea.  From 
that  date  to  the  present  the  rains  have  been  frequent  and  copious. 

On  the  15th  of  July  thieves  entered  the  Government  Primary  School 
near  the  Government  Hospital,  bound  all  the  teachers  and  carried  away 
every  thing  of  value  which  they  could  find. 

On  the  14th  jof  July  about  twenty  Koreans  stationed  themselves  in 
the  electric  car  station  at  Chong  No  and  threw  colored  water  on  the 
clothes lof  all  who  traveled.  This  effectually  stopped  the  Koreans  from 
riding. 
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On  July  14th  the  boys  finishing  their  studies  in  the  primary  schools 
met  with  the  scholars  of  the  grammar  grades,  105  in  all,  and  received 
congratulations  from  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the  officials  of  his 
department.  A  number  of  prizes  in  the  shape  of  paper,  pens  and  ink 
were  distributed. 

The  Korean  Theatre  was  closed  on  the  i6th  of  July  "not  to  be  open- 
ed again  until  October,"  was  the  announcement. 

According  to  the  recent  census  of  Japanese  residents  at  Chemulpo 
there  are  1282  houses  ;  the  population  is  5973  ;   males  34 13  ;  females  2560. 

The  Chinese  Minister  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  Foreign  Office  stating 
that  he  considered  it  wise  to  maintain  the  telegragh  line  between  Eui  Ju 
and  Manchuria  in  order  to  facihtate  communication  between  Seoul  and 
Pekin. 

The  Russian  Minister  returned  on  July  14th  from  Port  Arthur  where 
he  went  to  attend  a  council  of  Russian  officials  met  to  discuss  affairs  in 
Manchuria. 

General  Chu  Suk  Myun  was  appointed  Governor  of  South  Chung 
Chong  province  in  place  of  Hong  Seung  Heun,  and  Kim  Chong  Kiu  was 
made  Governor  of  North  K)-ung  Sang  Province  in  place  of  Yi  Heun 
Youg. 

Yuen  Yong  Sik,  Chief  of  the  bureau  for  editing  memorials  to  the 
throne,  was  appointed  Ck>vernor  of  North  ChuUa  Province  instead  of  the 
former  Governor  Cho  Han  Kuk.  General  Yun  Oong  Yul  was  appointed 
Minister  of  War. 

The  Minister  of  the  Fereign  Office  sent  his  resignation  to  the  Em- 
peror on  the  19th  of  July  as  he  was  very  sick,  but  it  was  not  accepted. 

The  Korean  Minister  to  America,  Cho  Min  Hei,  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  Househould  Department  stating  that  Prince  Eui  Wha,  now  living  in 
America,  had  been  beaten  by  au  American  citizen  who  thought  he  was 
beating  a  Chinaman.  The  aggresw^r  was  arrested  and  the  Prince  ap- 
peased by  a  money  consideration. 

The  English  Minister  Mr.  Jordan  pent  a  letter  to  the  Foreign  office 
asking  when  Eui  Ju  would  become  an  open  port. 

The  Prefect  of  Kaug  Neung  sent  a  statement  to  the  Hotne  Depart- 
ment to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  barley  famine  in  his  prefecture  which 
had  caused  the  death  and  immigration  of  many  citizens. 

The  Minister  of  the  Foreign  Department  Yi  To  Chai  is  so  sick  (July 
20)  that  Vice  Minister  Yi  Chung  Ha  has  been  made  Acting  Minister. 

Due  to  the  hot  weather  about  the  20th  of  July  the  Emperor  decided 
to  hold  no  more  audiences  until  Autumn. 

A  Japanese  merchant  recently  brought  250  bags  of  rice  from  Shang- 
hai to  sell  in  Chemulpo.  After  disposing  of  this  he.brought  in  a  shipment 
of  1500  bags.     Evidently  a  paying  investment. 

Because  of  the  continuous  rains  the  telegraph  line  between  Seoul 
and  Fusan  was  rendered  useless  for  a  short  time. 
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During  the  heavy  rains  about  July  icth  the  Se  ml  Chemulpo  Rail- 
road was  unable  to  move  the  trains  for  three  days  because  of  the  heavy 
flow  of  water  which  rendered  the  stability  of  bridges  questionable  and 
in  places  submerged  the  track. 

After  the  removal  of  the  telegragh  poles  which  had  been  planted  in 
the  North  by  the  Russian  Forestry  company  Minister  Pavloff  desired  the 
Korean  Government  to  inform  him  of  the  reasons  the  telegraph  lines  of 
the  American  and  German  mining  companies  were  countenanced  and  the 
aforementioned  line  of  the  Russian  company  was  not  permitted.  The 
response  was  that  the  Post  Office  Department  had  granted  the  privileges 
to  the  American  and  German  companies  but  had  not  done  so  to  the  Rus- 
sian company. 

Kwang  Jung  Hyun.  the  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  was  ap- 
pointed the  Chief  of  the  Police  Department  of  the  Army, 

On  the  14th  of  July  the  graduation  exercises. of  the  Primary  Schools 
in  Kang  Wha  were  held  and  the  prefect,  Yun  Chul  Kiu,  presented  a 
number  of  prizes  of  books,  paper,  pens,  etc. 

The. Privy  counselor  Kim  Sung  Kye  memorialized  the  Emperor,  sug- 
gesting that  a  Loyalty  and  Truthfulness  Guild  be  formed  in  P^'eng  An 
Province  and  that  all  the  young  men  be  required  to  become  members  ; 
that  they  be  furnished  a  guild  house  in  each  village  and  provided  with 
guns  and  uniforms.  This  would  secure  a  body  of  possibly  100,000  of  the 
finest  young  men  in  Korea  as  a  militia  reserve. 

Owing  to  the  dropping  off  of  traffic  on  the  Seoul  Electiic  Railroad, 
the  Acting  American  Minister  Mr.  Paddock  sent  a  statement  to  the 
Foreign  Department  to  the  effect  that  because  of  the  intimidation  which 
certain  citizens  liad  created,  the  business  of  the  comi>any  was  injured 
and  the  Korean  Government  was  bound  to  make  this  good  either  by 
seeming  peaceable  conditions  or  paying  200  Korean  dollars  per  day  to 
the  company. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  the  50,000  lbs  of  Government  ginseng  raised 
last  year  will  be  sold  to  Rondon  &  Compwny  for  1,000,000  dollars  Korean. 

July  23  the  Finauical  Department  paid  to  the  Konmi  of  Pyeng 
Yang  a  sum  of  money  which  was  to  be  used  in  securing  the  release  of  a 
large  number  of  the  local  shops  which  had  been  mortgaged  to  Japanese 
merchants. 

The  Belgium  Legation  is  building  on  the  site  of  H.  B.  Hulbert's 
former  residence.  The  Mayor  and^Foreign  Department  recently  sent 
men  to  define  the  limits  of  the  property.    It  embraces  al)Out  8,000  meters. 

The  results  of  the  census  of  Seoul  (both  inside  and  outside  the  wall) 
for  1903  gives. 

Tile  houses  8,091;    Tile  and  straw  4,143; 

Straw  houses  30,587;    Total  42,821; 

Population  194,100. 

As  compared  with  last  year  there  are  115  less  houses  and  a  decrease 
in  population  of  2,546. 
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The  Government  hsis  decided  to  employ  a  Belgium  citizen  in  the 
Household  I3epartment  at  a  salary  of  yen  i,ooo  per  month. 

The  26th  of  July  was  the  hundredth  day  since  Prince  Yung  Chin  had 
been  taken  with  small  pox.  His  happy  recovery  was  celebrated  by  ban- 
quets in  the  Government  OflSces  and  in  the  Palace.  Many  munificent 
gifts  were  presented  by  the  Emperor  to  his  officials. 

The  Russian  Government  have  announced  that  in  place  of  a  tele^ 
graph  line  across  the  country  from  Yong  Am  Po  to  Manchuria  they  will 
lay  a  cable  line  from  Yong  Am  Po  around  the  coast  and  up  the  Am  Nok 
river  to  An  Dong.  To  protect  this  project  they  propose  to  introduce 
300  Russian  soldiers  into  Yong  Am  Po.  Sixty  houses  have  been  built 
and  some  seventy  Russian  citizens  are  resident  there  at  the  present. 

A  number  of  soldiers  and  employees  of  the  Government  have  recent- 
ly been  engaged  in  destroying  worms  which  were  playing  havoc  with  the 
pine  forest  surrounding  the  queen's  tomb.  To  show  his  anger  at  this 
wanton  destruction  of  the  district  devoted  to  the  deceased  queen  and  his 
loyalty  to  the  Government,  one  'Of  the  soldiers  ate  a  bowl  full  of  the 
nauseating  worms.  The  proper  officials  heard  of  it  and  he  was  made  a 
captain.  Another  soldier  who  attempted  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
captain  was  sickened  by  the  meal  and  failed  to  secure  the  coveted  pro- 
motion. 

The  Acting  Minister  of  the  Foreign  Department  Ye  Chung  Ha  has 
been  replaced  by  Cho  Pyung  Sik. 

The  Chief  of  the  Household  Department,  Ye  Yong  Ik,  has  been 
sick  some  time.  July  30  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  attend  to  his 
official  duties  at  the  office. 

The  Seoul-Fusan  Railroad  is  preparing  to  build  a  station  outside  the 
South  Gate.  It  will  be  necessary  to  reftiove  about  1,000  tombs  and  to 
cut  down  a  number  of  the  large  trees  on  the  property  where  the  Temple 
of  the  God  of  War  stands.  About  400  houses  will  be  removed  between 
the  site  of  the  new  Hospital  and  the  railroad. 

The  Governor  of  Kyung  Kui  Province  Chung  In  Sung  will  remove 
to  Sauth  Choong  Chung  Province  of  which  he  is  to  be  Governor.  And 
the  former  Governor  or  Choong  Chung  Province  Chu  Suk  Myun  will 
take  the  Governorship  of  Kyung  Kui  Province. 

There  are  about  1,000  tombs  which  must  be  removed  to  make  way 
for  the  yards  of  the  Seoul  Fusan  Railroad  outside  the  South  Gate.  The 
railroad  company  has  agreed  to  allow  the  owner  of  each  tomb  three  dollars 
to  defray  the  cost  of  removal. 

There  are  177  Japanese  boats  fishing  in  Korean  waters  carrying  851 
fishermen.  This  is  an  increase  over  last  year  of  14  boats  and  a  decrease 
of  249  men,  according  to  the  records. 

At  ten  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  August  5th  the  mass  for  the  repose 
of  Pope  Leo  was  held  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.  The  Emperor 
sent  the  Minister  of  the  Household  Department  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Ceremonial  Department  to  attend  in  his  place  and  the  entire  Foreign 
Office,  in  all  twenty^  three  JKorean  officials,  paid  their  respects  to  the 
mourners  for   the  deceased.      The  Foreign    Ministers,  Consul^Generals 
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and  the  foreign  employees  of  the  Korean  Government  with  their  ladies 
and  many  of  the  Missionaries  also  attended.  In  all  there  were  40 
gentlemen  and  30  ladies  of  the  foreign  community  present. 

On  the  5th  of  August  the  Police  Department  inspected  the  pnsons 
in  Seoul.     There  were  found  to  be  202  prisoners  in  confinement. 

The  recently  appointed  Governor  of  South  Kyung  Sang  Province  has 
resigned. 

The  Mayor  of  Seoul,  Min  Kyung  Sik,  has  resigned  aud  the  Privy 
Counsellor  Ye  Pyung  Sung  has  been  appointed  in  his  stead. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  to  France,  Ye  Eui  Chong  has  resigned. 

The  Prelect  of  the  Yong  Chun  district  on  the  northern  border  has 
resigned. 

The  Board  of  Generals  are  enrolling  the  new  body  of  Korean  Militia 
which  they  recently  decided  to  organize.  Six  thousand  are  to  be  se- 
cured in  Seoul  and  two  thousand  in  the  country.  None  under  twenty 
years  of  age  are  to  be  received.    The  enrollment  is  compulsory. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  have  sent  notice  to 
the  Police  Bureau  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  shops  in  Seoul  preparatory  to 
the  levying  of  taxes  on  merchandise.  This  is  to  be  done  by  means  of 
stamps  which  nmst  be  bought  by  the  marchants  and  put  upon  their 
goods. 

The  Governor  of  South  Chulla  Province  sent  word  that  the  month 
and  a  half  of  drouth  was  so  severe  in  part  of  his  district  that  crops  were 
destroyed  and  there  are  no  prospects  of  a  rice  harvest  in  the  fall. 

The  former  editor  Chai  Gang,  of  the  Chei  Guk  News  (The  Imperial 
newspaper)  is  condemned  to  three  years  on  the  chain  gang  for  seeking 
to  secure  a  bribe  of  yen  7,000  in  matters  relating  to  the  purchase  of  the 
man-of-war  from  Japan. 

Whang  Gyung  Pill  of  Ham  Heung  has  so  gained  the  love  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  neighborhood  that  they  insist  the  Government  should  give  him 
noble  rank. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Railroad  Bureau  Hyun  Yong  Un  has  gone  to 
Japan  with  his  wife  on  business  connected  with  the  raiload. 

On  August  the  first  the  Minister  of  War  sent  a  memorial  to  the 
emperor  in  which  be  objected  to  the  proposition  that  the  war  vessel, 
recentlj'  purchased  from  Japan,  be  used  for  trade  purposes  and  he  further 
drew  the  emperor*s  attention  to  the  fact  that  Korea  being  a  peninsula 
had  especial  need  for  a  navy.  Years  ago  in  fact  she  had  possessed  a 
large  fleet,  and  now  this  boat  was  the  beginning  of  an  effort  to  establish 
the  nation  on  a  strong  naval  basis  such  as  she  had  held  long  ago. 

The  students  at  the  public  school  in  Wonsan  have  completed  their 
Summer  examination  and  are  enjoying  a  vacation.  The  closing  exercis- 
es were  the  occasion  for  the  presentation  of  a  number  of  prizes.  There 
are  fifty  students  in  the  school.  Some  are  studying  the  Japanese  lang- 
uage and  others  the  elementary  branches  in  Unnmn, 
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On  Aug.  3rcl  agathering  of  the  Korean  Government  officials  was  held 
to  discuss  the  views  of  the  War  Minister  regarding  a  Korean  navy  and 
the  proposition  of  Kang  Hong  Tai,  Supterintendent  of  the  Imperial 
Hospital  Bureau,  that  trw^ps  be  stationed  along  the  northern  and  western 
borders  of  the  country,  also  the  adNnsability  of  allowing  certain  districts, 
when  money  is  scarce,  to  pay  their  taxes  in  rice. 

The  representative  of  the  Korean  Government  at  St.  Petersburg,  Ye 
Bum  Gin,  is  so  troubled  with  a  throat  malady  which  prevents  his  speak- 
ing that  he  has  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

Since  the  decision  of  tlie  emperor  to  attach  blatne  on  the  officials 
who  failed  to  attend  to  their  duties  at  their  respective  offices,  a  nunil>er 
of  them  have  been  found  guilty.  Ivlin  Yung  Sun,  of  the  Bureau  of  Records 
has  been  guilty  of  a  "Blame"  for  five  days'  absence  and  the  Minister  of 
the  Foreign  Department  Ye  To  Jai  and  the  Minister  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment Yun  Oong  Yul  were  each  guilty  of  *' Great  Blame"  for  ten  days' 
absence. 

A  statement  comes  from  Yong  Chun  Prefecture  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  a  band  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  robbers  armed  with  guns 
and  swords  who  are  burning,  robbing  and  cojimitting  outrages  through 
that  district.  A  force  of  one  hundred  soldiers  is  requested  to  assist  in 
the  capture  of  the  band. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Seoul- Euiju  railroad  have  promised  to  buy  of 
French  manufacturers  yen  10,000  worth  of  machinery  to  !)e  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  road. 

The  Korean  Minister  resident  in  Pekin,  Pak  Jai  Sun,  sends  word  to 
the  home  office  that  the  Chinese  Government  requests  that  Euiju  be 
made  are  open  port. 

On  the  3rd  of  August  about  2  P.  m.  the  Imperial  Cabinet  held  a  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  following  matters  : 

1.  The  request  of  the  Hok  Po  section  in  An  Pyun  district  that  it  be 
hereafter  joined  to  Heup  Kok  and  the  seat  of  government  be  removed 
to  Hok  Po. 

2.  It  was  decided  that  Seoul  property  in  the  shape  of  land  and 
houses  should  no  longer  be  subject  to  pawn.  The  mayor  is  directed  not 
to  put  his  stamp  upon  the  deeds  brought  to  him  by  pawn  brokers.  This 
deprives  such  transactions  of  their  legality. 

3.  In  districts  infested  by  robbers  special  police,  fifteen  to  a  district, 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  Government. 

4.  A  discussion  was  entered  into  of  the  method  of  making  contracts 
between  the  Government  and  the  teachers  of  the  foreign  language 
schools. 

Pak  Won  Kwun  of  Kwang  Jn,  formerly  Privy  Counsellor,  recently 
made  a  gift  of  1160  Korean  dollars  to  the  residents  of  his  home  district 
with  which  to  pay  the  taxes  their  famine  condition  rendered  them  unable 
to  pay.  He  also  gave  funds  amounting  to  900  Korean  dollars  for  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  rice. 

About  eleven  years  ago  the  Korean  government  purchased  property 
m  Tientsin,    China.     During  the  Japan-China  war  the  Japanese  troops 
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took  this  property  for  war  purposes.  Payment  has  just  been  made  for 
this  property  through  the  efforts  of  the  Korean  Representative  in 
China. 

Some  of  the  Japanese  residents  in  Mokpo  have  become  interested 
in  the  island  of  Quelparte.  About  ten  have  taken  up  their  residence 
there. 

Sin  Sooug  Sung  who  has  studied  seamanship  in  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment schools  \vill  be  appointed  captain  of  the  recently  purchased 
man-of-war. 

Yi  Fun  Gwo  has  been  appointed  Governor  of  North  Kyung  Sung 
province. 

The  acting  Minister  of  the  Home  Department,  Kim  Kiu  Hong,  has 
resigned  and  the  regular  official  Kim  Chu  Hyun  has  been  fulfilling 
the  duties  ot  the  office  since   August    i8th. 

Word  comes  from  Kiung  Kui  Province  that  rains  between  the  sixth 
and  eleventh  of  August  were  so  heavy  that  the  land  was  overflowed  and 
great  damage  resulted  to  crops. 

After  reading  the  text  of  the  proposed  contract  between  the  Rus- 
sian forestry  company  and  the  Korean  Government, the  Japanese  Minister 
in  Seoul  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  effect  that  this  con- 
tract gave  the  Russian  Government  an  absolute  position  within  the  con- 
fines of  Korea  and  if  the  contract  is  granted  the  Japanese  Government 
will  demand  an  equivalent  right  within  the  country  or  will  use  like  ex- 
traordinary methods-in  securing  the  interests  of  Japanese  residents  in 
Korea. 

The  great  Jubilee  Celebration  will  be  held  the  sixth  of  the  eighth 
moon  or  September  6th  1903. 

In  each  of  fourteen  districts  in  Korea  twelve  special  policemen 
have  been  appointed  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  robbers. 

The  large  pond  near  the  Independence  arch  outside  the  West  Gate  is 
being  filled  in  to  make  way  for  the  depot  and  yards  of  th^  Seoul- Euiju 
railroad, 

A  viaduct  similar  to  the  one  now  crossing  the  We^  Gate  street  will 
be  built  to  connect  the  Palace  with  the  former  site  of  the  German  Con- 
sulate. 

The  Household  Bureau  have  contracted  wiih  a  French  trader  to 
purchase  and  impart  before  the  end  of  October  36,000  bags  of  Annam 
rice. 

The  British  man-of-war  Talbot  was  in  Chemulpo  harbor  for  five 
days  this  last  month.  This  is  the  first  British  war  boat  to  visit  Korea 
for  over  a  year. 

The  Annual  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  in  Korea  will 
open  in  Pyeng  Yang  on  September  22. 

There  is  a  mistaken  impression  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  the  foreign 
residents  in  Korea  that  the  work  which  is  being  conducted  by  Mr. 
D.  W.  Deshler  in  sending  Koreans  to  work  in  the  sugar  fields  of 
Hawaii  is  contrary  to  U.  S.  law\  There  is  a  clause  in  these  laws  which 
permits  any  State  or  Territory  to  advertise  the  advantages  of  and  solicit        t 
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immigration  to  that  place.  The  Legislature  of  Hawaii  has  appropriated 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  printing  of  literature  soliciting  im- 
migrants, in  conformity  to  the  United  States  laws,  and  a  portion  of  this 
literature  is  being  circulated  in  Korea.  Those  Koreans  who  have  been 
in  Hawaii  for  sometime  seem,  so  far  as  the  letters  we  have  seen  convey 
intellegence  on  this  point,  to  be  getting  along  very  well,  and  their 
children   are  within  reach  of  modern  schools  and  advantages. 

In  our  last  issue  we  mentioned  the  reception  of  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Dye.     This  is  Mrs.  J.  H.  Dye,  widow  of  the  late  J.  H.  Dye,  of  Korea. 

Rondon  &  Company  propose  to  seLd  50,000  lbs.  of  the  ginseng  pur- 
chased from  the  Korean  Government  to  Shanghai. 

The  Korean  scholars  in  Ka  Chun  are  raising  3  200  Korean  dollars  to 
build  a  school  in  their  city.  It  is  the  intention  to  teach  Conffucian  lit- 
erature and  Chinese  language  beside  geography,  historj'  and  arithmetic. 

On  August  9th  the  British  minister  sent  an  urgent  notice  to  the  For- 
eign Office  to  the  effect  that  Euiju  must  be  declared  an  open  port  inside 
of  seven  days. 

The  Korean  Superintendent  of  the  Forests  in  the  northwest  has 
come  back  to  Seoul  after  defining  the  limits  of  the  grant  to  the  Russian 
Company. 

The  Korean  representative  to  England,  Min  Young  Ton,  has  return- 
ed to  Korea  because  he  was  suffering  from  ill  health  which  prevented  hi.s 
attention  to  the  duties  of  the  position. 

The  Belgium  Consul  General  sent  a  notice  to  the  Government  sug- 
gesting that  they  should  have  a  representative  at  the  gathering  of  the 
delegates  of  the  railroad  companies  of  the  world  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton, U.  S.  A.,  in  May,  2905. 

The  island  Oolung  To  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Kang  won  To  is  being 
fettled  by  Japanese  immigrants.  There  are  at  present  sixty-three  Japan- 
ese houses.  Complaint  was  recently  made  by  the  Korean  Governor  to 
the  chief  of  the  Japanese  police  stationed  there  that  the  Japanese  resi- 
dents were  cutting  the  trees  on  the  mountain  sides.  The  response  was 
that  it  was  permitted  by  the  agreement  between  the  Japanese  and  Kore 
an  Governments  under  which  the  former's  citizens  are  permitted  to  settle 
on  the  island,  and  to  stop  the  cutting  of  trees  it  is  necessary  for  the  local 
police  to  have  an  order  from  tiie  Japanese  Legation  in  Seoul. 

The  notes  of  the  new  Central  Bank,  which  is  being  founded  with 
the  backing  of  the  Government,  are  being  put  into  circulation  by  the 
President.  Yi  Yong  Ik.  The  mint  is  at  present  preparing  one,  five,  ten 
and  one  hundred  dollar  bills  to  be  issued  by  this  bank. 

The  census  of  South  Chulla  province  gives  a  return  of  108,809  houses; 
231,909  males  and  188,362  females. 

In  buying  the  land  outside  the  South  Gate  for  the  site  of  the  new 
depot  and  yards  the  Seoul  Fusan  Railroad  paid  128,937.00  Korean  dollars 
for  2,346  kan  of  houses.  The  price  per  kan  of  the  best  tile  houses  situat- 
ed on  the  main  street  was  140.00  dollars.  Situated  in  the  small  streets 
the  best  grade  of  tile  house  cost  1 20  dollars.  The  second  grade  of  tile 
house  on  the  main  street  cost  100  dollars,  on  the  side  streets  60  dollars. 
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The  straw  "houses  on  the  main  street  cost  50  doHars  on  the  side  street  40 
dollars. 

In  Tok  Chun  of  South  Pj'eng  An  Pro\ince  the  rains  have  been  so 
heavy  that  ten  houses  were  destroyed  and  two  men  drowned  in  the  over- 
ilowing  streams. 

In  Im  Sill  a  town  of  South  Chulla  Province  seven  houses  burned 
about  July  ist.  Four  days  later  fifteen  burned,  and  again  in  two  days, 
five  more  were  consumed. 

The  following  agreements  have  been  made  between  the  Superinten- 
dent appointed  by  the  Korean  Government  to  oversee  the  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  forest  concession  recently  allowed  the  Russian  company  and 
the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  interests  of  said  company  in  Yong  Am  Po. 

1.  The  said  district  in  Yong  Am  Po  shall  be  rented  to  the  Russian 
company. 

2.  The  boundaries  of  said  district  shall  be  defined  by  the  Russian 
Minister  and  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  Korean 
Government. 

3.  The  Russian  company  shall  pay  a  land  tax  to  the  Korean  Gov- 
ernment. 

4.  If  the  owners  of  tombs  within  this  district  wish  to  remove  them 
the  expense  of  removal  shall  be  borne  by  the  Russian  company. 

5.  If  the  company  wish  to  utilize  wood  which  Koreans  have  cut  and 
are  bringing  down  the  river  it  must  reimburse  the  owners  with  a  fair  and 
proper  price. 

6.  The  Russian  company  shall  not  raise  any  stock  within  this  dis- 
trict except  ivhat  is  to  be  used  therein. 

7.  Korean  offenders  within  this  district  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Korean  courts.  Russian  offenders  shall  be  dealt  with  by  Russian  civil 
officers. 

These  contracts  were  signed  July  20th  by  the  Korean  official  Cho 
Sung  Hyup  and  the  Russian  Inspector  Bojisco. 

The  Japanese  residents  in  Chin  Go  Kai  have  installed  a  waterworks 
system  by  utilizing  the  springs  on  the  side  of  Nam  San  near  which  a 
reservoir  has  been  built.  From  here  pipes  have  been  laid  to  the  houses 
below.  Korean  residents  in  Chin  Go  Kai  are  given  the  privileges  of 
the  system  upon  the  payment  of  a  proper  fee. 

The  Italian  Charge  d'  Affaires  recently  took  a  trip  to  Tokyo  because 
of  ill  health. 
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Seoul,  Korea,  July  J  903 
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It  was  decided  to  deceive  the. enemy  if  possible,  so  Neting 
Potigr-sn,  a  distant  relative  of  the  king,  assumed  the  name  of 
the  king's  younger  brother,  and  Sim  Chip  assumed  the  role  of 
cmwn  prince.  Together  they  sallied  out  to  try  their  hand  on 
the  Manchus.  When  they  came  before  Mabudfi,  that  hard- 
headed  warrior  looked  them  over,  turned  them  inside  out 
and  sent  them  back  to  the  king  with  the  curt  reply  that,  **As 
you  have  been  trying  to  play  a  trick  on  us  we  will  now  con- 
sent to  treat  with  no  one  whatever  except  the  crown  prince 
himself.  If  you  will  send  him  we  will  talk  with  you."  This 
they  demanded  in  spite  of  the  statements  of  the  messengers 
that  the  crown  prince  was  still  in  mourning  for  his  mother. 

When  this  ultimatum  was  delivered  to  the  king  there 
was  a  division  of  opinion.  Gen.  Kim  Nya  and  several  others 
averred  that .  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  comply  with  the 
demands  But  the  king  said,  **I  will  die  6rst.*'  Kim  Sang- 
hon  took  the  other  side  and  said,  **  Whoever  talks  of  surren- 
dering so  tamely  is  a  traitor."  On  the  seventeenth  the  king 
sent  Hong  Sd-bong  to  the  Manchu  camp  and  said.  "I  am  will- 
ing to  send  my  second  or  third  son  to  you  but  they  are  all  in 
Kang-wha.*'  They  answered  as  before,  **We  will  see  no 
one  but  the  crown  prince."  The  king  then  despatched 
a  letter  to  Kim  Chajfim  in  P'yiing-yaug,  saying  "We  are 
hemmed  in  here  and  our  forces  are  small  and  food  scarce, 
but  we  have  determined  to  fight  it  out  even  though  it  ends 
the  dynasty.  So  hasten  and  come  to  our  aid  with  all  the  forces 
at  your  command."  The  next  day  the  guard  of  the  North 
Gate  made  a  successful  sally,  returning  with  six  Manchu 
heads.  This  excited  the  soldiers  almost  to  frenzy,  and  they 
were  eager  to  rush  out  and  engage  the  besiegers.  Unfortun- 
ately all  the  rice  that  had  been  stored  at  the  river  for  the 
provisoning  of  Nam-han  had  been  seized  by  the  Manchus, 
but  the  arms  and  ammunition  were  safe  within  the  walls. 
The  king  took  advantage  of  the  elation  of  the  soldiers  over 
this  successful  sally  to  make  them  a  little  speech,  in  which  he 
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remarked,  **Shall  we  surrender  or  fight?  It  is  for  you  to 
say."  Sim  Kwang-sii  answered  grimly  for  them  all  and  said 
**Show  us  the  head  of  the  man  who  advised  to  surrender  '* 
This  referred  to  Gen.  Ch'oe  Myung-gil,  but  the  rest  did 
not  dare  to  second  the  request.  From  th  it  time  the  walls 
were  guarded  with  renew;;d  vigilance.  Day  after  day  the 
smoke  of  the  Manchu  camps  went  up  to  heaven  round  about 
the  beleagured  fortress.  On  the  nineteenth  the  king  sacri- 
ficed at  the  tomb  of  On-jo,  the  founder  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Piik-je.  of  which  Nam-han  was  for  many  years  the 
capital.  On  the  same  day  Gen.  Ku  Kweng  made  a  sally  from 
the  West  Gate  and  took  twenty  .Manchu  heads.  Tiiis  again 
excited  the  garrison  almost  beyond  control.  The  following 
day  a  renegade  Korean  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Manclius 
came  near  the  g-itc  and  parleyed  with  the  guard,  urging  that 
the  king  surrender  and  mike  peace  ;  but  whcin  the  king  heard 
of  it  he  ordered  that  if  the  man  came  again  he  should  not  be 
met  at  the  gate  but  that  the  guard  should  only  talk  down  at 
him  from  the  top  of  the  wall. 

The  matter  of  provisions  was  one  of  primt*  importance, 
and  the  king  called  th^  chief  of  commissariat  and  asked  him 
how  many  days'  rations  there  were  rjtniiniug  in  the  store- 
houses. He  replied  that  there  w  jre  enough  provisions  to 
last  sixty  days,  but  that  if  great  economy  were  exercised  it 
might  last  seventy  days.  Hj  siid  the  horses  could  have  but 
one  measure  of  beans  a  day  and  the  servants  must  get  along 
as  best  they  could,  on  birley  and  oits.  Sjnieone  suggested 
that  as  there  were  a  largi  numb-'r  of  people  pres^jnt  who  held 
no  important  position,  the  king  ought  not  to  feel  obliged  to 
support  them,  but  th:;  king  veto::d  this  by  saying.  **Thcy 
came  here  trusting  in  me  and  now  shall  I  aeprive  them  of 
food?  No.  we  will  all  eat  or  go  hungry  together."  The 
weather  was  very  cold  and  the  mm  exposed  upon  the  wall 
^iufifered  s^^vcrely.  Their  cheeks,  being  frost-bitten,  cracked 
open  in  a  very  painful  nnnuer.  In  view  of  this  the  king 
ordered  that  night  guards  be  dispensed  with  and  that  no  old 
or  feeble  men  should  be  put  on  picket  duty  in  these  expo.sed 
positions. 

The  king  again  sent  out  a  letter  to  the  governors  of  the 
different  pi-ovinces  saying,  '*We  are  here  hemmed  in  :  our  life 
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hangs  by  a  thread.  Let  ail  loyal  men  rally  to  our  support, 
and  march  agaist  the  besieging  force."  To  Kim  Cha-jilm  he 
wrote,  **For  seven  days  we  have  now  been  immured  and  we 
have  come  to  the  brink  of  destruction.  Come  immediately  to 
our  aid." 

On  the  twenty-first  there  were  two  simultaneous  sallies, 
from  the  Hast  and  West  Gates  respectively,  and  each  resulted 
in  the  securing  of  a  few  trophies.  For  the  encouragement  of 
the  soldiers  Kim  Sin-guk  suggested  that  a  schedule  of  rates 
be  issued  offering  prizes  for  Manchu  heads.  The  king's 
intention  not  to  surrender  was  still  unshaken,  for  when  a 
courtier  memorialized  him  urging  surrender  he  burned  the 
document  in  anger.  On  the  twenty-second  a  Manchu  mes- 
senger rode  up  to  the  gate  and  asked  if  the  king  were  ready 
to  surrender  yet.  The  answer  came  in  the  shape  of  fierce 
sallies  on  the  South  and  East  sides  in  which  forty  heads  were 
taken  and  in  which  Gen.  Yi  Chi-wiln,  with  an  iron  club,  killed 
two  mounted  generals.  The  soldiers  were  so  elated  by  these 
successes,  which  of  course  could  make  no  difference  in  the 
strength  of  the  besieging  force,  that  on  the  following  day  they 
made  simultaneous  attacks  on  several  sides,  in  each  of  which 
the  Koreans  had  some  advantage.  The  Koreans  lost  but 
twenty  men  while  the  Manchu  loss  was  much  greater.  As 
the  Manchus  carried  their  dead  from  the  field,  however,  the 
exact  amount  of  their  loss  is  not  known.  The  king  celebrated 
the  victory  by  making  a  circuit  of  the  wall.  The  next  day 
was  wet  and  foggy  and  the  cold  was  even  harder  to  endure 
than  when  the  weather  was  clear.  Both  the  king  and  the 
crown  prince  came  out  in  the  rain  to  encourage  the  soldiers 
and  they  and  many  of  the  officials  gave  mats  and  blankets 
and  the  mud-guards  of  their  saddles  to  help  the  soldiers  to 
keep  dry.  The  inmates  of  Han-heung  Monastery,  inside  the 
fortress,  presented  the  king  with  forty  quires  of  paper,  and 
several  bags  of  vegetables,  but  the  king  distributed  them  all 
among  the  soldiers.  Other  monks  presented  three  large  bowls 
of  honey,  for  which  the  king  thanked  them  and  gave  presents 
in  return. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  the  Manchus  completed  a  wattle 
fence  completely  encircling  the  fortress.  It  was  thirty  miles 
long  and  twice  the  height  of  a  man.     Some  idea  can  be  form- 
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ed  of  the  numbers  in  the  Manchu  army  when  we  know  that 
this  was  completed  in  seven  days.  Every  eighty  paces  a  bell 
was  attached  in  such  a  way  that  if  anyone  attempted  to  break 
through,  warning  would  be  given  to  the  sentinels. 

There  were  those  outside  who  sincerely  desired  to  give 
succor  to  the  king  and  the  court.  Gen.  KwDn  Choiig-gil,  of 
WQn-ju,  gathered  a  small  force  and  camped  on  Kum-dan  moun- 
tain in  plain  .sight  of  Nam-han,  and  the  king  was  greatly  en- 
couraged, hoping  that  the  Koreans  were  rallying  to  his  sup- 
port. When  this  loyal  band  attacked  the  Manchus  they  were 
immediately  overwhelmed  and  cut  to  pieces. 

The  Manchus  caught  every  Korean  they  could  lay  hands 
on.  The  more  vigorous  of  these  they  forced  into  their  ranks, 
the  old  men  were  made  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
the  young  w^omen  were  made  concubines  and  the  older  wo- 
men were  compelled  to  cook  and  wash. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  the  king  sent  a  present  of  a  hulli)ck 
and  ten  bottles  of  wine  to  the  Manchu  headquarters,  but  re- 
ceived the  reply,  ** Heaven  has  given  us  all  Korea  and  we  have 
^no  need  of  these  things.  •  Take  them  back  to  your  starving 
soldiers.'* 

Chong  Se-gyu.  the  governor  of  Ch'ung-ch'ftng  Province, 
was  consumed  with  grief  on  hearing  that  the  king  was,  reduc- 
ed to  two  side-dishes  with  his  rice  ;  so  he  gave  a  monk  two 
pheasants  and  told  him  to  effect  an  entrance  in  some  way  or 
other  and  give  them  to  the  king.  The  governor  himself  came 
with  a  handful  of  men  to  Ma-heui-ch'ftn,  only  forty  //  from 
the  beleaguered  fortress,  and  there  he  was  attacked  in  the 
rear  by  the  enemy.  His  whole  force  was  annihilated,  though 
he  himself  escaj>ed  by  leaping  into  a  deep  gorge,  intending  to 
commit  suicide.  But  the  fall  was  not  fatal.  Nam  Yang,  also, 
the  prefect  of  Yun-gye,  wanted  to  do  what  he  could,  and  wheu 
he  learned  of  the  distress  of  the  king,  he  arose  even  on  his 
wedding  night  and  started  for  the  seat  of  war.  His  little 
force  was  surrounded  and  he  was  ordered  to  surrender,  and 
then  it  was  that  he  made  that  memorable  reply,  **You  can  con- 
quer my  neck  but  never  my  knees.*'  His  tongue  was  cut 
out  and  his  body  was  dismembered. 

Gen.  Kim  Nyn  had  the  idea  that  the  Manchu  force  was 
weakest  ou  the  south  and  that  if  a  sudden,  determined  attack 
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were  made  the  line  might  be  broken  through-  So  on  the 
twenty-ninth  he  called  all  the  generals  and  gave  his  orders. 
They  all  disagreed  with  him  and  considered  the  project  hope- 
less, but  would  not  show  insubordination.  A  considerable 
body,  therefore,  emerged  from  the  South  Gate,  hastened  down 
the  valley  against  the  surrounding  line  of  beseigers.  These 
men  had  no  faith  in  the  plan,  however,  and  were  prevented 
from  turing  back  only  by  the  sword  of  Gen.  Kim  Nyu  which 
he  used  on  a  few  as  a  warning  to  the  rest.  Gfen.  Sin  said, 
•*This  is  actual  suicide.  Let  me  take  my  company  and  go  out 
here  and  show  you  at  the  cost  of  my  life  that  this  cannot  be 
done.*'  He  pushed  rapidly  forward  and  was  so«>n  surrounded 
by  the  Manchus  who  had  lain  concealed  in  a  bend  of  the  hills, 
and  he  and  his  men  were  all  cut  down.  When  the  ammuni- 
tion of  his  men  was  gone  they  clubbed  their  muskets  and 
fought  to  the  bitter  end.  Two  hundred  Koreans  fell  in  this 
.  rash  adventure  and  Gen.  Kim  returned  crest-fallen  and 
ashamed.  Having  no  excuse,  he  tried  to  lay  the  blame  on 
others,  claiming  that  they  did  not  support  him  properly.  He 
also  told  the  king  that  only  forty  men  had  been  killed. 

Sim  Keui-wQn  who  had  been  left  as  guardian  of  Seoul 
sent  a  letter  to  the  king  saying  that  he  had  made  a  fierce  at- 
tack on  the  Manchus  encamped  at  A-o-ga  outside  the  West 
Gate,  but  the  king  afterwards  learned  that  this  was  false,  and 
that  Sim  had  fled  incontinently  from  before  the  face  of  the 
foe. 

When  the  last  day  of  the  year  1636  arrived  it  found  the 
relative  position  of  the  Koreans  and  Manchus  as  follows  :  The 
Manchu  camps  were  filled  with  plunder  and  with  women 
which  the  soldiers  had  captured  ;  but  what  of  the  children  ? 
These  the  soldiery  did  not  want,  and  so  they  were  killed  and 
their  bodies  thrown  outside  the  camps.  There  they  lay  in 
piles  and  a  pestilence  was  prevented  only  by  the  intense  cold 
of  winter.  In  Nara-han  the  greatest  distress  prevailed.  The 
provisions  had  not  held  out  as  had  been  hoped.  Food  was  all  but 
exhausted  and  horses  and  cattle  were  dying  of  starvation.  The 
king  slept  in  his  ordinary  clothes,  for  he  had  given  all  his 
blankets  to  the  soldiers.  All  he  had  to  eat  with  his  rice  was 
the  leg  or  wing  of  a  chicken.  On  that  last  day  of  the  year 
some  magpies  gathered  and  began  building  a  nest  in  a  tree  near 
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the  king's  quarters.  This  was  hailed  as  a  hopeful  omen.  It 
?hovvs  to  what  straits  the  garrison  was  reduced  that  it  should 
have  pinned  its  faith  to  this  childish  superstition.  It  vV^is  the 
sole  subject  of  conversation  for  some  time,  but  it  did  the  caged 
Korean  king  no  good. 

The  next  day  was  new- years  day  of  1637  and  the  king 
sent  Kim  Sin-guk  and  Yi  KyQng-jik  to  the  Manchu  camp  to 
offer  the  compliments  of  the  season.  They  were  there  in- 
formed that' the  emperor's  son  had  arrived  and  had  inspected 
the  army  and  the  forts.  Consequently  on  the  following  day 
Hong  S'i-bong.  Kim  Sin-guk  and  Yi  Kyfing-jik  hastened  to 
his  headquarters  and  were  met,  not  by  the  emperor's  son  but 
by  a  general  who  said,  **You  have  called  us  slaves  and  thieves 
but  our  course  has  been  straight  and  consistent  throughout.** 
He  then  laid  before  them  an  edict  of  the  emperor  written  on 
yellow  paper,  and  whey  were  ordered  to  bow  before  it.  Its 
contents  were  as  follows  : 

**The  great,  the  good,  the  wise,  the  kind  Emperor  to  the 
king  of  Korea.  As  you  preferred  allegiance  to  the  Ming  Em- 
peror rather  than  to  ns  and,  not  content  with  throwing  us 
over,  despised  and  insulted  us,  you  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  fruits  of  your  choice.  Of  a  truth  you  acted  wicked- 
ly in  breaking  your  oath,  in  throwing  off  the  Manchu  yoke 
and  in  offering  us  armed  opposition.  I  heve  now  brought  an 
immense  army  and  have  surrounded  your  eight  provinces. 
How  can  you  longer  hope  to  render  assistance  to  your  "father, ' ' 
the  Ming  Emperor  ?  The  Mings  are  now  hung  up  by  the 
heels,  as  it  were." 

On  the  next  day  the  king  sent  his  answer  couched  in  the 
following  terms;  **The  great,  the  glorious,  the  righteous 
Emperor.  The  little  country  has  indeed  sinned  against  \he 
great  one  and  has  drawn  upon  herself  this  trouble  which  lies 
hard  by  the  door  of  destruction.  We  have  long  wanted  to 
write  thus  but  we  have  been  so  surrounded  and  hemmed  in 
that  it  seemed  well-nigh  impossible  to  get  a  letter  through 
the  lines  ;  but  now  that  the  Emperor's  son  himself  has  come, 
we  rejoice,  and  yet  we  tremble.  The  Ming  Emperor  is  no 
longer  our  suzerain.  In  this  we  have  completely  reformed. 
The  p'jople  on  the  border  have  acted  badly  in  ill-treating  the 
Manchu    envoys.     We   are  truly  on  the  brink  of  destruction 
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and  we  confess  all  our  sin.  It  is  for  us  to  confess  and  for  the 
Emperor  to  forgive.  From  this  day  forth  we  wash  from  our 
mind  all  other  thought  of  allegiance  and  enter  upon  a  new 
line  of  conduct.  If  the  Emperor  will  not  forgive,  we  can  only 
bow  the  head  and  die.'* 

When  this  abject  document  was  read  before  the  court, 
before  sending  it.  some  thought  it  too  humble,  but  the  leaders 
said  it  was  the  only  course  left ;  so  it  was  forwarded  to  the 
Manchu  camp.  Answer  was  returned  that  the  Emperor's 
son  had  not  yet  arrived  but  that  when  he  came  he  would  re- 
ply. Strange  to  say  no  truce  was  made  and  the  Manchu  sol- 
dierSj  fearing  perhaps  that  a  truce  might  rob' them  of  the 
pleasure  of  scaling  those  walls  that  had  defied  them  so  long, 
approached  the  wall  that  very  night  and  with  scaling  ladders 
a  considerable  number  effected  an  entrance.  But  they  had 
underestimated  the  determination  and  courage  of  the  defend- 
ers, and  those  who  got  in  were  quickly  dispersed  by  Gen.  Yi 
Si-b3k.  Many  Manchus  fell  in  this  desperate  assault.  Almost 
at  the  same  hour  a  similar  attack  was  made  on  the  south  side 
but  there  also  the  Manchus  were  check- mated  by  the  watchful 
guard. 

And  now  a  diversion  occurred.  Generals  H6  Wan  and 
Min  Yong  from  the  provinces  approached  with  a  force  of  40,- 
000  men  and  seriously  threatened  the  Manchu  flank.  They 
were  stationed  on  two  opposite  hills  with  a  line  of  sharp- 
shooters between.  Tn  the  fight  which  ensued  the  Koreans 
held  their  ground  gallantly  and  at  first  even  made  the  invad- 
ers retreat  ;  but  this  exhausted  their  ammunition  and  when 
the  enemy  reformed  his  lines  and  came  on  again  to  the  attack 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  retreat.  The  retreat  became  a 
rout  and  large  numbers  of  Koreans  were  cut  down,  including 
Gen.  H6  Wan.  The  other  part  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Min 
Yong  held  out  a  little  longer  but  an  unfortunate  accident  oc- 
curred which  threw  his  troops  into  confusion.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  powder  which  was  being  paid  out  to  the  soldiers  sud- 
denly exploded  killing  a  large  number  of  men  and  depriving 
the  rest  of  means  for  continuing  the  fight.  So  they  met  the 
'  same  fate  as  the  others.  Those  that  the  Manchus  killed  they 
stripped  and  burned  but  many  fugitives  likewise  died  of  ex- 
posure and  fatigue. 
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(Ten.  Sim  Yun  had  been  fortifying  Cho  r>  Hng  (Pass)  but 
when  he  heard  of  the  rout  of  the  40,000  men  he  took  fright 
and  retreated  precipitately,  telling  all  he  met  that  there  was 
no  nse  in  attempting  to  do  anything.  Gen.  Kim  Chun-yong. 
however,  had  more  perseverance  and  came  and  encamped 
twenty  miles  from  Nam-han.  occupying  a  position  that  was 
specially  annoying  to  the  enemy.  A  fight  was  the  result,  in 
which  the  Koreans  were  at  first  successful,  but  during  the 
'light  the  Manchus  were  reinforced  and  cannon  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Koreans.  All  the  next  day  the  Koreans 
fought  desperately.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  battle  and  the 
Koreans  finding  that  all  their  ammunition  was  gone,  silently 
separated, burning  all  bridges  as  they  went. 

The  admiral  of  Chul-la  Province  desired  to  render  aid  to 
the  king  and  so  getting  together  a  little  fleet  of  boats  he  came 
north  to  Kang-wha  and  joined  the  royal  forces  there.  The 
governor  of  Kang-wiln  Province  excused  hims**lf  from  taking 
active  part  in  the  relief  of  Nam-han  on  the  score  of  scarcity 
of  food.      F'or  this  he  was  afterward  banished. 

Singular  events  were  happening  in  the  north  where 
Gen.  Yang  Keun  lay  with  a  considerable  force  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  Seoul.  He  was  however  a  coward  and  dared 
not  move  hand  or  foot.  Two  other  generals  felt  that  they 
might  get  into  trouble  if  they  did  do  not  something,  and  they 
had  the  happy  thought  that  they  ought  to  report  to  their 
superior,  Gen.  Yang  Kenn,  for  they  knew  he  would  do  no 
thing,  and  thus  t'.iey  would  be  safe,  for  their  responsibility 
would  cease.  So  they  went  to  him  and  urged  him  to  advance 
against  the  Manchus.  But  he  declined  to  do  so,  and  even 
gave  them  a  written  statement  to  that  effect.  Armed  with 
that  they  felt  quite  safe.  So  there  they  lay  a  month  till  they 
heard  at  last  of  the  fall  of  Nam-han. 

Of  another  stamp  was  Gen.  Yu  Rim.  He  was  on  the 
road  betwieen  Seoul  and  P*y^ttg-y^"&  2i"^»  b^'ing  attacked  by 
the  Manchus,  he  and  his  little  band  defended  themselves 
with  such  good  effect  that  the  Manchu  camp  resounded  all 
night  with  wailings  for  their  dead.  The  Koreans,  finding 
that  their  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted,  then  planned 
an  ingenious  retreat.  Loading  their  muskets  they  tied  them 
to  trees,  attached    fuses  of  different  lengths   and  then    silent- 
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ly  retreated.  The  guns  kept  ^oinfr  off  all  night  and  so  the 
enemy  knew  nothing  of  the  retreat  until  it  was  discovered  in 
the  morning. 

Another  effort  that  was  made  about  this  time  was  that  of 
Generals  Kim  Cha-jum  and  Y6k-dal  who  had  a  following  of 
some  7,000  men.  Starting  from  the  north  they  came  down  to 
the  vicinity  of  Song-do.  Unfortunately  they  had  no  scouts 
out  and  suddenly  falling  in  with  a  Manchu  force  in  the  nar- 
row passage  a  few  miles  beyond  Song-do.  they  were  thrown 
into  a  panic  and  it  is  said  that  5,000  men  were  killed,  though 
it  seems  almost  incredible  that  only  2.000  men  survived  out  of 
7,000.  Gen.  Kim  escaped  by  scaling  the  steep  mountain  side 
but  his  second  was  caught  and  bound.  The  two  thousand 
survivors  rallied  and  attacked  the  Manchus  with  such  fury 
that  they  were  forced  back  and  the  captured  general  was  res- 
cued. Gen.  Kim  Cha-jHrn  then  made  his  way  to  where  Gen. 
Yang  Keun  was  idling  away  his  time,  and  together  they 
awaited  the  surrender  of  the  king.  \Ve  may  anticipate  a  few 
months  and  say  that  after  peace  was  made  these  two  gen- 
erals were  banished  to  distant  places  for  their  criminal 
cowardice. 

Gen.  Sin  Kyong-wan,  stationed  at  Ong-jin  in  Whang-h4 
Province,  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  but  the  place  was 
so  diflScult  of  approach,  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  ground, 
that  they  could  not  reduce  it  ;  so,  hopiug  to  draw  out  the  gar- 
rison they  feigned  retreat.  Gen.  Sin  was  not  to  be  caught 
thus,  and  sent  out  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  reconnoitre. 
That  man  happened  to  be  just  recovering  from  a  wound,  and 
so  he  did  not  go  far.  but  spent  the  night  in  a  neighboring 
inn.  He  came  back  in  the  morning  and  reported  the  enemy 
gone.  Gen.  Sin  then  led  out  his  troops  to  take  them  to  the 
vicinity  of  Seoul ;  but  the  Manchus,  who  were  lying  conceal- 
ed in  the  vicinity,  rushed  out  upon  him  and  captured  him. 
He  was  released  only  after  peace  had  been  declared. 

At  Nam-han  a  severe  mental  struggle  was  going  on. 
They  well  knew  that  surrender  and  humiliation  were  inevit- 
able but  their  pride  revolted  at  the  thought,  and  each  tried 
to  throw  the  blame  on  the  other.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  single  case  which  will  show  how  mutual  recriminations 
were  being  made  in   the  very   presence  of  the  siege-w^ury 
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king.  Yu  Pfik-jeung  memorialized  the  king  in  these  words  : 
**Gen.  Kim  Nyu  who  holds  the  rank  of  General-in-chief  is  a 
man  of  no  military  skill,  a  man  of  jealous,  vindictive  tem- 
perament and  his  house  is  full  of  bribes.  When  the  king 
came  to  Nam-han  it  was  almost  without  retinue,  but  he,  for- 
sooth, must  bring  sixty  horsemen  at  his  back.  And  the  fe- 
males of  his  household  came  in  litters.  He  it  was  who  urged 
the  king  to  give  up  the  crown  prince  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Manchu  wolves.  He  it  was  who  compassed  the  humil- 
iation of  the  king  by  advising  him  to  send  that  self-effacing 
letter  which,  though  so  humble,  was  rejected.  This  is  all  the 
work  of  Kim  Nyu.**  Here  as  elsewhere  we  see  that  personal 
spite  has  alway  been  the  rock  on  which  the  interests  of  Korea 
have  been  wrecked. 

The  emperor  knew  that  he  had  the  king  secure,  and  he 
determined  to  delay  the  ratiiication  of  a  treaty  until  his  cap- 
tive was  reduced  to  the  last  crust,  in  order  to  brand  upon  the 
mehiory  of  all  Koreans  the  indubitable  fact  of  their  vassalage 
and  to  teach  them  a  lesson  that  they  should  never  forget. 
And  so  the  days  slipped  by. 

On  the  sixth  of  the  moon  Korean  messengers  succeeded 
in  getting  through  the  Manchu  lines  and  brought  the  king 
letters  from  his  two  sons  on  the  i.sland  of  Kang-wha,  but  the 
Manchus  were  aware  of  this  and  redoubled  their  diligence  in 
guarding  the  approaches,  and  so  the  king-was  completely  cut 
off  from  the  outside.  A  few  days  later  a  costly  joke  was 
played  by  the  Korean  Gen.  Kim  On-yun.  He  led  a  small 
party  outside  the  West  Gate  and  soon  returned  with  two 
heads.  The  king  praised  him  and  gave  him  presents  of  silk. 
The  heads  were  raised  on  pikes,  but  behold,  no  blood  came 
from  Ihem.  A  soldier  in  the  ranks  cried  out,  "Why  is  ray 
brother  killed  twice?"  The  truth  is  that  the  General  had  be- 
headed two  corpses  of  Koreans  whereby  to  obtain  praise  and 
favor  from  the  king.  The  king  replaced  the  heads  by  those 
of  the  general  and  his  second. 

On  the  twelfth  the  king's  emi.ssaries  went  into  the  Man- 
chu camp  bearing  a  letter  from  the  king.  They  were  told 
that  a  great  Manchu  general  was  about  to  arrive  and  that 
they  must  come  again  the  next  day.  The  people  in  Nam-han 
were  in  desperate  straits.     All  .who  had    advocated  continued 
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resistance  now  urged  surrender,  excepting  Kim  Sang-hon  and 
ChongOn,  who  said,  **Not  till  every  soldier  is  dead,  and  all  the 
common  people  as  well,  will  it  be  time  to  think  of  giving  in.'* 

The  next  day  the  messengers  presented  themselves  in 
the  Manchu  camp  as  ordered.  The  general  who  received  them 
said,  '*You  broke  your  former  treaty  with  us.  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  keep  it  if  we  make  another  ?"  The  messengers  beat 
upon  their  breasts  and  cried,  *'It  was  our  fault  and  not  the 
fault  of  the  king.  We  are  willing  to  prove  this  with  our 
lives''  **But  why  do  you  not  come  out  and  fight?"  **We 
are  an  insignificant  power  and  how  can  we  hope  to  cope  with 
you  ?"  was  the  humble  reply.  The  Manchu  then  broke  the 
seal  of  the  king's  letter  and  read,  *'When  we  signed  the  for- 
mer treaty  you  were  the  elder  brother  and  we  the  younger 
brother.  When  a  younger  brother  does  wrong  it  is  for  the 
order  brother  to  correct  him,  but  if  it  is  done  too  severely  a 
principle  of  righteousnessss  is  broken,  and  the  Supreme  Being 
will  be  offended.  We  are  dwellers  in  a  corner  of  the  sea. 
We  know  nothing  but  books.  We  are  no  warriors.  We  are 
weak  and  must  bow  before  superior  force.  So  we  accept  the 
clemency  of  the  Manchus.  and  we  are  now  vassals  and  you 
are  our  suzerain.  When  the  Japanese  invaded  our  land  and 
we  were  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  China  sent  her  hosts  and 
saved  us.  Our  gratitude  to  them  lives  in  the  very  fiber  of 
our  bones.  Even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  your  anger  we 
could  not  bear  to  cast  them  off.  If  now  the  Manchu  power 
shows  us  kindness  and  goes  back  across  the  Yalu,  our 
gratitude  toward  them  will  be  the  same.  We  have  been  a 
long  time  imprisoned  here  and  we  are  tired  and  cramped. 
If  you  consent  to  overlook  our  faults  we  will  engage  to  treat 
the  Manchu  power  rightly.  These  .sentiments  are  engraved 
on  our  very  hearts  and  we  surrender  ouselves  to  the  clemency 
of  the  Manchu  emperor." 

Food  was  now  practically  gone.  The  ofi&cials  themselves 
were  put  on  half  rations  and  even  the  king's  daily  supply 
was  diminished  by  one  third.  At  the  very  most  there  was 
enough  to  last  but  twenty  days  more.  At  this  time  the  Man- 
chus burned  the  buildings  in  connection  with  the  royal  tombs 
outside  the  east  Gate,  and  also  those  near  Nani-han.  The 
smoke  of  the   burning  went   up   to  heaven.     These  acts   of 
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vandalism  must  have  been  a  bitter  drop  in  the  cnp  that  was 
being  pnt  to  the  king's  lips.  On  the  sixteenth  Hong  So-bong 
again  went  to  the  Manchn  camp  and  asked  why  no  answer 
was  sent.  The  truth  is  that  the  Manchus  had  determined  to 
first  send  and  rednce  the  Island  of  Kang-wha.  They  answer- 
ed, **Gen.  Kong  Yu-dfik  has  gone  with  70,000  men  to  take 
Kang-wha.  We  must  wait  till  he  returns."  The  next  day 
they  sent  the  king  an  insulting  letter  saying,  **Why  do  you 
not  come  out  and  fight?  We  thought  we  would  get  nt  least 
a  little  fight  out  of  you.  Have  not  your  soldiers  learned  to 
load  and  fire  ?  China  is  your  good  friend  ;  why  does  she  not 
send  and  help  you  ?  Now  yon  are  starving  and  yet  you  have 
the  impudence  to  talk  about  righteousness.  Heaven  helps  the 
good  and  punishes  the  evil.  Those  who  trust  us  we  aid, 
those  who  oppose  we  decapitate.  As  we  have  become  your 
enemies  you  see  us  here  in  force.  If  you  will  come  back  to 
your  allegiance  we  will  treat  you  as  a  brother.  If  you  wish 
to  live,  come  out  and  surrender  :  if  you  will  come  out  and 
fight  so  much  the  better.  Heaven  will  decide  between  us." 
This  received  from  the  Koreans,  starving  though  they  were, 
the  following  memorable  reply.  **We  will  die  and  rot  here  in 
our  fortress  before  we  will  surrender  thus.  Then  there  will 
be  no  one  to  answer  your  insulting  summons." 

On  the  eighteenth  a  Manchn  general  came  near  the  South 
Gate  and  demanded  that  the  king  should  come  out  and  sur- 
render or  else  come  out  and  fight.  The  king  thereupon  .sent 
a  letter  to  the  .Manchu  headquarters  saying  that  he  wanted  to 
come  out  and  surrender  but  that  he  did  not  dare  to  doso  while 
the  Manchu  soldiers  were  prowling  about  the  wall.  As  the 
king  handed  this  letter  to  the  messenger  Kim  Sang-h'>n  snatch- 
ed it  from  the  messenger's  hand  and  tore  it  in  fragments 
saying,  "How  can  you  bear  to  send  such  a  letter.  Heaven 
will  still  favor  us  if  we  are  patient,  but  if  we  send  this  we  are 
truly  undone  "  Then  followed  a  scene  in  which  the  courtiers 
almost  came  to  blows.  Ch'oe  MyDng-gil  t(x>k  the  fragments 
of  the  letter  and  pasted  them  together  and  the  next  day  in 
comp)any  with  another  gene.al  took  it  to  the  Manchus.  They 
were  met  with  the  gruff  reply.  "We  do  not  want  your  letters. 
We  want  your  king  to  come  out  and  surrender."  That  night 
the  Manchus  scaled  the  wall  on  the  east  side  and  a  great  panic 
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followed,  but  Gen.  Yi  Keui-ch'uk,  with  a  body  of  picked  men 
succeeded  in  driving  back  the  enemy.  On  the  twentieth  an 
answer  was  received  from  the  erap)eror  who  said,  *'The 
reason  why  we  demand  that  you  come  out  and  surrender  is  that 
we  may  have  a  visible  proof  of  your  sincerity.  If  we  depart 
now  leaving  you  still  king  of  Korea  all  will  be  well.  Why 
should  I  deceive  you  since  I  am  conquering  the  whole  world 
besides?  Need  I  use  guile?  I  desire  to  punish  only  those  who 
advised  you  to  cleave  to  China  and  prove  untrue  to  us.  Be- 
fore surrendering  you  must  send  those  men  bound  to  me.  I 
shall  kill  them  but  the  rest  of  you  will  be  safe.  One  thing  is 
certain.  I  will  read  no  more  of  your  letters. ' '  When  the  king 
saw  this  he  cried,  **I  cannot  send  those  men  bound  to  him.'* 
In  spite  of  the  ominous  closing  words  of  the  emperor's  letter 
the  king  again  wrote  saying,  **  Korea  to  the  worshipful,  glori- 
ous, puissant,  merciful  emperor,  greeting.  We  are  narrow 
and  provincial  people  and  very  deficient  in  manners  but  the 
contrast  between  our  present  mental  attitude  and  that  of  a 
few  months  ago  is  surprising.  Among  our  councillors  some 
argued  one  way  and  some  argued  another  but  now  starvation 
has  brought  us  all  to  the  same  point  and  we  know  that  we 
must  become  subjects  of  the  Manchu  power.  But  since  the 
days  of  Silla  there  has  never  been  seen  such  a  thing  as  a  king 
going  out  from  his  fortress  to  surrender.  We  cannot  do  it  in 
that  way.  If  you  insist  upon  it  you  will  soon  have  nothing 
left  but  a  fortress  full  of  dead.  I  have  signified  my  willing- 
ness to  surrender  but  if  I  should  go  out  to  you  the#  people 
would  never  again  recognize  me  as  king  and  anarchy  will  re- 
sult. I  long  ago  banished  the  men  who  opposed  the  making 
of  peace  with  the  Manchus,  so  I  cannot  send  them  to  you,  but 
the  emperor  must  now  be  gracious  and  forgive  our  mistake." 
When  the  Manchu  general  was  about  to  send  this  scornfully 
back  Yi  Hong-ju  told  him  that  it  was  written  by  the  oflScials 
and  that  nothing  more  was  possible  ;  and  that  if  anyone  sug- 
gested to  the  king  the  advisability  of  coming  out  it  would 
mean  instant  death.  But  the  Manchu  drove  them  away  in  a 
rage.  One  official  named  Chong  On  violently  opposed  all  these 
attempts  at  vSecuring  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  said  it  would 
be  better  to  sit  there  and  rot  than  to  surrender.  He  urged 
that  the  fighting  be  continued.  ' 
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Chapter   VIII. 

The  refugees  on  Kang-wha  . .  crossing  the  ferry   . .  .thePrincess  blames 

the  commander grain  saved cross-purposes     ..Manchu  rafts 

.  Manchus  gain  a  footing  on  Kang-wha  . .  .Gen.  Kim's  flight 
Koreans  mas*^cred  . .  .royal  captives  . .  .suicide  . .  .ancestral  tablets 
dishonored  . .  .list  of  the  dead  . .  .from  Kang-wha  to  Nam-han  . . . 
fierce  attacks  ...bombardment  ...the  king  learns  of  the  fall  of 
Kang-wha  ..Manchu  victims  sent  ..arrangements  for  the  sur- 
render  the  Manchu  conditions  . .  .the  king  comes  out  of  Nam- 
han  ...the  ceremony  ...disgraceful  scramble  ...the  king  enters 
Seoul . . .  .condition  of  the  capital  . .  Manchu  army  retires  . .  .a  high- 
priced  captive king  and  Crown  Prince  part  . .  .rewards  and  pun- 
ishments . .  .the  island  of  Ko-do  taken   . .  .an  unselfish  act. 

We  must  leave  the  kitig  and  his  court,  facing  starvation 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  deep  humiliation  of  surrender  on  the 
other,  and  see  how  it  fared  with  the  people  on  Kang-wha. 
This  island  had  earned  the  rciputation  of  being  impregnable, 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  Mongols  to  take  it  when  the  king 
of  Koryo  found  lefuge  there.  Kim  Kyang-jeung  was  the 
commander  of  the  garrison  there  and  Im  In-gu  was  second  in 
command.  Chang  Sin  had  charge  of  the  naval  defenses. 
When  the  king  sent  the  Crown  Princess,  the  royal  con- 
cubines, the  second  and  third  princes  and  the  aged  officials 
and  their  wives  to  Kang-wha  a  few  days  before  his  flight  to 
Nam-lian  they  were  under  the  escort  of  Gen.  Kim  KyOng- 
jeung.  who  was  also  taking  his  wife  and  mother  to  the  same 
place  for  safety.  It  was  a  long  cavalcade,  stretching  miles 
along  the  road.  Arriving  at  the  ferry  which  Was  to  take  the 
party  across  the  narrow  channel  to  the  island,  Gen.  Kim  de- 
liberately began  by  filling  the  boats  with  the  members  of  his 
own  family  and  fifty  horse-loads  of  furniture  which  they  had 
brought  along,  and  the  Princess  and  the  other  royal  fugitives 
had  to  wait.  For  two  whole  days  the  Crown  Princess  was 
obliged  to  stay  on  the  farther  side  in  imminent  danger  of  seiz- 
ure by  the  Manchus.  At  last  she  summoned  Gen.  Kim  and 
said,  *'Are  not  these  boats  the  property  of  the  king  ?  Why 
then  do  you  usti  them  only  for  your  relatives  and  friends  while 
we    wait    here  in  danger?"     As  there  was  no  possible  excuse 
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for  his  conduct  he  was  obliged  to  accede  to  the  demand,  but 
only  just  in  time  ;  for,  though  there  were  thousands  of  people 
still  waiting  to  cross,  a  foraging  band  of  Manchus  arrived  on 
the  scene  and  the  terrified  multitude  rushed  headlohj^  into  the 
water.  *'like  leaves  driven  by  the  wind/'  and  multitudes  were 
drowned.  Large  store  of  government  rice  was  lying  at  Kim- 
p'o  and  Tong-jin,  and  as  the  Manchus  had  not  as  yet  dis- 
covered it.  Gen.  Kim  was  able  to  get  it  across  to  the  island  ; 
but  no  one  excepting  the  members  of  his  own  family  and  fol- 
lowing were  allowed  to  have  any  part  of  it.  He  had  such 
faith  in  the  impregnability  of  Kang-wha  that  he  set  no  guards 
and  spent  his  time  in  feasting  and  playing  chess.  Prince 
Pong-im  suggested  that  it  would  bt  well  to  keipugood  look- 
out, but  the  general  replied  sharply.  *'Who  is  in  command  of 
this  place,  you  or  I?"  This  Gen.  Kim  was  the  son  of  Gen. 
Kim  Nyu  who  had  charge  of  the  defence  of  Nam;han  and  be- 
tween them  they  managed  things  about  as  they  pleased.  There 
was  a  running  fire  of  dispute  between  Gen  Kim  and  the  other 
leaders  on  Kang-wha  and  anything  but  good  order  and  con- 
certed action  prevailed  among  the  forces  set  for  the  defence 
of  the  people  there.  The  Manchus,  although  without  boats, 
had  no  intention  to  leave  the  island  un taken,  and  so  they 
pulled  down  houses  far  and  near  and  made  rafts  with  the 
timbers. 

As  it  was  in  the  dead  of  winter  there  was  much  ice  on 
either  bank  of  the  estuary,  and  as  the  tide  rises  some  thirty 
feet  there  the  crossing  was  a  difficult  feat,  even  though  the 
actual  distance  was  small.  Soon  the  message  came  from  the 
ferry  guards  that  the  Manchus  had  finished  their  rafts  and 
would  soon  be  attempting  the  passage.  Gen.  Kim  called  them 
fools  for  thinking  the  Manchus  would  dare  to  cross  in  the  face 
of  such  obstacles,  but  when  it  was  announced  that  they  had 
actually  embarked  in  their  improvised  craft  he  bestirred  him- 
self. He  sent  a  force  under  Yun  Sin-ji  to  guard  the  upper 
ferry,  Yu  Chung-nyang  took  charge  of  the  middle  ferry,  Yu 
SOng-jeung  guarded  the  lower  ferry  and  Yi  Hyung  was  on 
guard  at  Ma-ri-san,  still  lower  down.  Gen.  Kim  stationed 
himself  at  the  middle  ferry.  There  was  a  great  lack  of  arms, 
but  as  there  were  plenty  in  the  Kang-wha  arsenal  the  soldiers 
demanded  them  ;  but  Gen.  Kim  refused.     It  was  the  intention 
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of  the  Manchus  to  cross  under  fire  of  certain  huge  cannon 
which  they  had  planted  on  the  opposite  bank.  When  the  shot 
from  these  began  kicking  up  the  dust  about  Gen.  Kim  he 
found  he  was  urgently  needed  elsewhere  and  was  hardly  re- 
strained by  the  indignant  outcry  of  his  lieutenants.  The 
Manchus  were  then  seen  boarding  their  strange  craft  and  in 
the  very  fore  front  came  a  raft  with  seventeen  men  who  held 
shields  in  one  hand  while  they  paddled  with  the  other.  Admiral 
Chang  Sin  was  lower  down  with  a  fleet  of  boats  and  he  made 
desperate  efforts  to  come  to  the  place  where  this  crossing  was 
taking  place,  but  the  tide  which  runs  there  like  a  mill-race 
was  against  him  and  he  could  make  no  headway  at  all.  He 
simply  stood  in  his  IxKit  and  beat  his  breast  with  anger  and 
chagrin.  Kang  Sin-sOk  was  farther  up  the  estuary  with  other 
boats  and  he  hastened  to  come  down  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
first  raft  full  of  Manchus  had  gained  a  foothold  on  the  island. 
The  Koreans  found  their  powder  wet  and  the  arrows  exhaust- 
ed. As  a  consequence  the  whole  force,  numbering  about  two 
hundred  men,  turned  and  fled  before  seventeen  Manchus. 
These  men  paced  up  and  down  the  shore  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments, for  which  they  had  signalled.  Gen.  Kim  had  already 
fled  in  a  small  boat,  which  finally  landed  him  far  down  the 
coast.  Then  the  whole  Manchu  army  made  its  way  across , 
some  on  rafts  and  some  in  boats  which  were  sent  from  the  is- 
land. The  Crown  Princess  wanted  to  make  her  escape  with 
her  little  two  year  old  boy,  but  the  Manchu  soldiers  at  the 
gate  of  the  fortress  would  not  let  her  come  out.  She  then 
gave  the  boy  to  Kim  In  and  he  managed  to  get  through  the 
lines  and  escape  to  the  main  land  with  the  child,  which  he 
took  to  Tang-jin  in  Ch*ung-ch'ung  Province.  The  Princess 
attempted  suicide  with  a  knife  but  did  not  succeed.  The 
Manchus  called  out  to  Minister  Yun  Pang  and  said,  **We 
will  occupy  the  right  side  of  the  fortress  and  you  and  the  royal 
personages  and  other  persons  of  high  degree  can  occupy  the 
other  side.  *  *  They  then  took  all  the  common  people  outside 
the  North  Gate  of  the  fortress  and  set  them  in  long  lines. 
These  people  were  all  wondering  what  was  about  to  happen, 
when  out  came  a  standard  bearer  carrying  a  red  flag  and  be- 
hind him  came  a  soldier  with  a  bared  sword. 
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PRICE  LIST 

OF 

Korean    Religious    Tract  Society    Publications. 


Bible  Catechism     (large  size) $2.00  Korean  per  100 

Bible  Catechism     (medium  si^e) 1 .00  Korean  per  100 

Bible  Catechism     (small  size) i.oo  Korean  per  100 

Blbie  Catechism     (abridged) 30  Korean  per  100 

Bible  Catechism     (Chinese) i.oo  Korean  per  100 

Salient  Doctrines  of  Christianity 1.00  Korean  per  100 

Peep  of  Day ,....». 6.00  Korean  per  100 

The  Two  Friends. . , 5.00  Korean  per  100 

I/cading  the  Family  in  the  Right  Way 3.00  Korean  per  100 

Discourse  on  Salvation     (large  size) T 4.00  Korean  per  100 

How  to  Excape  Calamity 30  Korean  per  100 

The  Tme  Savior     (large  size) 3.00  Korean  per  100 

The  True  Savior     (small  size)   i  00  Korean  per  100 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress     (Manila  paper) 20.00  Korean  per  100 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress     (Korean  paper) i .00  Korean      each 

Introduction  to  the  Bible 0.30  Korean  per  100 

Introduction  to  Christianity     (large  size) 2.00  Korean  per  100 

Introduction  to  Christianity     (small  size) i.oo  Korean  per  100 

Come  to  Jesus 5.00  Korean  per  100 

On  Sabbath  Observance , 2.00  Korean  per  100 

Cripple  Tom : i.oo  Korean  per  100 

The  Story  of  the  Gospel  10.00  Korean  per  100 

Chinese  Readers     (First,  Second,  Third) .20.00  Korean  per  100 

The  Way  of  Blessing 0.30  Korean  per  100 

Driving  away  the  Devil .0.30  Korean  per  100 

Clements  of  Arithmetic  :  Part  I 0.60  Korean       each 

How  to  Cure  Mortal  Sickness , 0.30  Korean  per  roo 

The  Bible  Text-book     (cloth) 1.40  Korean      each 

The  Bible  Text-book     (^  leather) 2.00  Korean      each 

The  Child's  Catechism 2.ocrKorean  per  100 

Calendar  for  1904  to  be  issued  October  i,  1903. 

A  l&rge  stock  of  Chinese  tracts  lately  received  from  Shanghai : 
Deludes  the  text-books  prescribed  in  the  "Course  of  Theological  Study, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Council. 

C.  C.  Vinton, 

Custodian. 
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THE  SEOUL  &  CHEMULPO  RAILWAY. 


Time  Tables. 

1st 

July 

'     1903. 

EAST  BOUND 

STATIONS 

WEST  BOUND 

TRAIN   LEAVES 

TRAIN   LEAVbS 

A.M. 

\.M. 

A.M. 

P.M 

P.M. 

\!.l*. 

«.P. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

A.31. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

P.M  |p.M.| 

6,io 

J^-.v 

II.    C 

:.25 

3-50 

6.15 

9.  0 

Chemulpo 

7-45 

lo.IO 

12.35 

3-  0 

5.2? 

7-5«> 

10.  2f 

6.lh 

8.4, 

II.  s 

1.3; 

.3..s^ 

6.2:. 

9.  fi 

Saalijy 

7.40 

10.    5 

12.30 

2.55 

5-2« 

7-4"^ 

10.16 

6.24 

8.41 

.1.14 

I-3r 

4.  s 

6.21 

Sopple 

7.32 

9-57 

I2.« 

2.47 

5-12 

7.37 

6.44 

9.  «> 

n.M 

I.SV 

4.24 

6.4S> 

Poopyong 

7.14 

9..-^9 

t2.  3 

2.29 

4.54 

7-X9 

... 

7.   1 

Q.2f 

11. 5f 

2.1 

4.41 

7.  .' 

9.40 

Sosha 

7.  2 

9-2/ 

11.52 

2.17 

4.4^ 

7-  7 

9.44 

7.13 

9-.'\7 

12.  i 

2.2. 

4..V 

7-i: 

Oricle 

6.46 

9.n 

ii.3<> 

2.    1 

4.2( 

6.5' 

7. -'7 

9.5? 

12.17 

2.4:/ 

!>■  : 

7-3'- 

10.  0 

Yungtonppo 

6.31 

.S.5^ 

IT.2I 

1.4^ 

4.U 

6.3<^ 

9.21 

7-34 

9.5S 

I2.2J 

2.4^ 

5-1 

7- 3s 

Nodol 

6.22 

.S.47 

.1.12 

1.37 

4.  ^ 

6.27 

7.4c 

to.  5 

'2.3c 

^•5? 

5-2t 

7-4= 

Yungsan 

6.16 

H.41 

II.  6 

1-31 

3.5<' 

6.21 

7.5> 

to.r^ 

12.41 

3-  ^ 

5- 5 1 

7  5^ 

10.17 

South  Gate 

6.  7 

S.32 

10.57 

T.22 

3-47 

61: 

9.  5 

7 -^.^ 

n\2o 

liiL 

.ijo 

-^- 

8.  i. 

10.20 

Seoul 

6.  0 

s.  25 

10.50 

1.15 

3-40 

6.  1 

9- 

Pas><en^:er.s  f ro  u   the   iiitermediale    stations  where  no   Ticket   office  ex i.sts,  w  II 

?rocurc   the  Tickets   from    Coudiiotors  on    the   Trains.      Where  Ticket  office  exists 
ickets  procured  from  the  Conductor.s  must   be    paid   for  at  the  rate  of  5  seii  extra 
for  each  fare. 

Any  Passengei  who  over-rides  the  distance  indicntecl  oti  the  ticket,  or  who 
chanp:e.-»  cars  for  a  higher  class,  must  pay  the  difftreucc.  atwi  5  sen  extra,  for  each 
fare. 

Dot;*,  taken  in  the  Passeuijer-cars.  with  no  »)!)jenioit  from  the  other  passengers, 
arecharxcd  40  .sen  ]>er  head 

50  Trip  Coupon  Tickets  for  family  use  art-  issued  at  the  following  rale.-^  :-- 
1st  clas.-»  60  yen.     Jiid  cla-  ^  1 ;  v«'i 

HONGKONG  AND  SHANGHAI 

BANKING    CORPORATION. 

^o^ 

C.KPITAL. $10,000,000.00 

Rj'SKRVE  j  Sterling  at  2I-    $100,000,000.00)     .*.  ^  . 

T-  1  0-1  '         *^  ^  >     SiS.SOO.OOU.OQ 

Fund  /Silver  §5.500,000.00)  ^^^^^  •  "-^ 
Rkskkve  Liability  of  Porpeietoks $10,000,000.00 

CHIEF  MA'nAGER 
Hongkong —  J.  R.   M.  Smith,  Esquikk. 

Chemulpo — Interest  Allowed 
ON   Fixed   Deposits  : — 
For     6     months,    3     per     cent,     per     annum. 
,,      12         ,,  4 

No  interest  allowed  on  current  accounts. 
All  the  Accounts  of   the  Corporation  with    its  customers 
are  kept  in   }en  local  currency. 

Drafts    issued  and    Bills  discounted  on  all  the  Principal 
Cities  of  I^uropc  and  Anieiica.      / 

,'  Holme  Rlng^er  &  Co., 
Chemulpo,   Agents 
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Mudang  and  P'ansu* 

The  bpok-divinatioQ  of  the  p'ansu  is  of  very  many  kinds. 
We  have  described  one  in  our  last  issue.  Another  form  of 
divination  is  carried  on  by  use  of  a  book  called  Chdn-sfing-nok 
or  **Record  of  Previous  Existence. "  This  form  of  divination 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  many  Koreans  believe  that  the  ills 
of  the  present  life  are  the  punishment  for  sins  committed  in 
a  previous  life  and  that  present  happiness  is  a  reward  or  offset 
for  suffering  in  a  previous  existence.  It  is  only  when  one  is 
in  trouble  or  danger  that  he  has  recourse  to  this  form  of  di- 
vination. Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  woman  is  constantly 
abused  by  a  drunken  husband  and  is  driven  to  desperation. 
She  will  go  to  a  ^*a7Z5tt  and  ask  him  to  consult  his  **Record 
of  Previous  Existence*'  for  her.  She  tells  him  the  year, 
month,  day  and  hour  of  her  own  and  of  her  husband's  birth 
and  asks  what  their  previous  existence  was  like  and  what  the 
future  seems  to  promise.  From  the  dates  given  the  p^ansic 
hunts  up  the  corresponding  formulae  and  finds  perhaps  that 
in  a  previous  existence  the  woman  was  a  bullock  driver  and 
her  husband  wa^  the  bullock,  that  she  beat  and  abused  the 
animal  and  as  a  consequence  she  is  doomed  to  suffer  at  the 
habds  of  her  husband.  But  he  then  proceeds  to  give  her 
directions  how  to  put  an  end  to  the  unpleasant  conditions  of 
her  life.  For  instance  he  may  tell  her  to  buy  a  bundle  of  sticks 
which  have  formed  the  inner  part  of  flax  stalks,  tie  them 
together  in  seven  places  like  a  corpse  and  set  it  up  in  the 
room.     When   the  husband  comes  home   drunk,  she  must 
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hide  in  an  adjoining  room.  The  husband  will  mistake  the 
bundle  of  sticks  for  his  wife  and  will  fall  to  beating  them. 
She  must  scream  and  cry  as  if  she  were  being  hurt. 
Presently  the  sticks  will  be  broken  into  small  pieces.  This 
will  be  the  sign  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  husband's  evil 
temper  and  from  that  time  on  he  will  not  beat  his  wife. 

Or  perhaps  a  woman  will  ask  the  p'ansu  to  explain  the 
enigma  of  life  to  her.  He  consults  the  book  and  then  says, 
**In  a  past  existence  you  were  well  off  and  you  were  kind  to  a 
poor  starving  dog  that  lived  in  your  neighborhood.  So  when 
the  time  came  for  you  to  come  to  this  world  the  Supreme 
Being  decreed  that  the  dog  should  come  too,  as  your  son.  If 
you  bring  him  up  well  and  treat  him  kindly  he  will  be  your 
support  in  old  age.     That  should  be  your  chief  care. ' ' 

One  of  the  favorite  stories  told  of  divination  by  the  "Re- 
cord of  Previous  Existence"  is  that  of  the  country  gentleman 
who  made  an  honest  if  humble  living  by  bringing  wood  to 
Seoul  on  a  bullock  and  selling  it.  One  day  he  came  as  usual 
and  sold  a  load  of  wood  to  a  famous  p'ansu  who  lived  near 
YQn-mot-kol  in  the  eastern  part  of  Seoul.  Having  deposited 
the  load  and  received  his  pay  he  went  toward  the  Northeast 
Gate  but  was  overtaken  by  a  severe  thunder  shower.  In  the 
middle  of  the  storm  his  bullock  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
killed.  The  poor  man,  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  his  means  of 
livelihood,  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  loss  and  was 
determined  to  find  out  why  it  had  happened.  The  bullock 
was  skinned  and  its  flesh  sohl  but  the  hide  and  horns  were 
taken  home.  The  owner  then  looked  up  his  records  and  found 
the  very  time  when  the  bullock  was  born.  Such  records  are 
frequently  kept  by  farmers  in  the  country.  He  then  tramped 
in  to  Seoul  and  consulted  Wxq  p'ansu  to  whom  he  had  sold  the 
wood,  but  to  test  the  powers  of  the  diviner  he  said  that  a  son 
had  been  born  to  him  at  a  certain  time  and  asked  to  be  told 
about  his  previous  condition  and  his  prospects  for  happiness. 
The  p'ansu  looked  up  the  references  and  them  turned  to  the 
farmer  and  said : 

**This  is  no  son  of  yours;  it  is  a  bullock  and  it  is  already 
dead.  It  was  an  evil  being  in  a  past  existence.  If  you  want 
to  find  out  all  about  it  go  home  and  on  the  bullock  you  will 
find  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  statement.*' 
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The  farmer,  more  mystified  than  ever,  went  home  and 
examined  the  hide  carefully  but  could  find  nothing.  He  was 
about  to  give  it  up  when  he  found  on  one  of  the  horns  an  in- 
scription in  small  Chinese  characters  which  read  thus: 

« II*  s  *  ^  #  m 

This  by  free  translation  means:  **In  the  days  of  the 
Tang  dynasty  lived  a  prime  minister  named  Yi  Rim-po. 
After  his  death  he  was  transformed  nine  times  into  a  dancing 
girl  and  three  times  into  a  bullock  but  even  so  he  could  not 
expiate  the  crimes  which  he  had  committed ;  so  Heaven  smote 
him  with  a  thunder-bolt  and  thus  wiped  out  the  debt."  It 
is  only  necessary  to  add  that  this  Yi  Rim-po  was  one  of  the 
most  corrupt  officials  that  China  has  ever  seen ;  which  is  saj'- 
ing  a  good  deal. 

Another  form  of  divination  is  called  Ok-c*hu-gyung,  or, 
by  free  translation,  * 'Thoughts  on  the  works  of  the  Jade 
Emperor  of  Heaven.**  If  a  man  is  afflicted  by  a  disease 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  demon  so  malignant  that  only  the 
direct  command  of  the  deity  can  exorcise  it,  recourse  is  had 
to  this  book.  Insanity  is  considered  the  worst  disease  in 
Korea  and  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  most  malignant 
imp.  The  method  of  exorcism  is  as  follows.  The  fi'ansu 
comes  into  the  presence  of  the  afflicted  man  and  food  is  laid 
out  as  for  a  feast.  The  p^ansu  then  invites  the  various  spirits 
to  come  and  feast,  such  as  the  house  spirit,  the  kitchen  spirit, 
the  door  spirit.  He  orders  them  to  go  and  invite  to  the  feast 
the  evil  spirit  that  has  caused  the  disease  and  if  he  will  not 
come  to  call  upon  the  master  spirit  to  compel  him  to  come. 
When  he  arrives  the  p'ansu  bids  him  eat  and  then  leave  the 
place  and  cease  to  torment  the  patient.  If  he  consents  the 
fight  is  over  but  he  probably  will  not  submit  so  easily,  in 
which  case  the  p^ansu  gets  out  the  book  and  chants  a  stave 
or  two.  The  mystic  power  of  the  book  paralyzes  the  imp 
and  he  is  seized  and  imprisoned  in  a  stone  bottle  and  securely 
corked  down.  In  some  cases  he  is  able  to  burst  the  bottle, 
and  then  he  will  have  to  be   invited  again   to  a  feast  and  sub- 
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dned  by  the  book.  He  is  then  put  into  a  bottle,  but  this  time 
the  cork  is  made  of  peach  wood  which  has  peculiar  power 
over  imps,  and  the  bottle  is  beaten  with  peach  twigs  to  reduce 
the  imp  to  complete  helplessness.  The  bottle  is  then  deliver- 
ed to  a  tnudang  and  she  is  told  to  go  in  a  certain  direction, 
which  will  prevent  the  return  of  the  imp,  and  bury  the  bottle 
in  the  ground.    The  cure  is  now  supposed  to  be  complete. 

Another  kind  of  divination  is  called  the  Ch^uk'Sa-gyunt^ 
or  ** Prayer  Divination  "  This  is  accomplished  without  the 
use  of  any  book  and  is  used  only  in  case  of  sickness.  Ordi- 
narily the  p'ansu  commands  the  evil  spirits  to  do  hjs  bidding 
but  in  this  instance  he  imitates  the  mudang  by  beseeching  the 
imps  to  cease  their  torments. 

The  Chi-sin-gyung  or  '*Earth-spirit  divination"  is  used 
in  deciding  upon  a  good  site  for  a  house  or  what  direction  to 
go  when  moving  from  a  house  and  how  to  secure  good  fortune 
in  relation  to  the  spirits  of  specific  localities ;  or  how  to  get 
rid  of  evils  caused  by  the  enmity  of  such  spirits.  The  p'ansu 
advises  the  man  by  means  of  his  supposed  occult  power.  It 
is  done  by  word  of  mouth  but  the  formulae  are  all  stereotyped 
ones  and  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  as 
secrets  of  the  craft. 

Such  a  large  part  of  the  p'ansu's  work  depends  upon  exact 
dates  that  he  must  have  at  his  tongue's  end  the  complete 
calendar  for  the  past  seventy -five  years  and  the  next  seventy- 
five  years.  If  you  tell  him,  for  instance,  that  yon  are  forty- 
five  years  six  months  and  nine  days  old  he  will  tell  you  in- 
stantly the  month  and  day  of  your  birth,  which  is  not  a  very 
simple  thing  to  do  seeing  that  he  roust  remember  on  what  years 
the  intercalary  month  comes.  For  in  Korean  they  go  strictly 
by  the  moon  and  this  requires  the  interjection  of  an  extra 
month  every  two  or  three  years  or  else  they  would  soon  have 
January  come  in  mid-summer. 

1\ie:  Song -sin- gybing  ox  **Spirit-sending  divination.*'  This 
is  practiced  when  it  is  desired  to  cure  a  sick  person  who  is 
far  away  and  cannot  be  reached  in  time.  Food  is  prepared, 
andthespiritsaresummonedwhohave  charge  of  the  five  direc- 
tions. They  are  told  that  in  a  distant  province  a  good  man  is 
afflicted  by  an  evil  demon  and  one  of  the  spirits  is  asked  to  go 
to  the  distant  place  and  drive  it  away. 
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The  Maii'Sin-gyufi^  or  **Ten-thousand  spirit  divination." 
Every  year  or  two  Xh^  p'ansu  all  get  together  and  then  sum- 
mon all  the  spirits  to  a  banquet.  This  looks  very  ranch  like 
friendship  but  it  differs  from  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  mudavg  and  the  spirits.  She  is  supposed  to  be  inferior  ta 
the  spirit  while  the  p'ansu  while  often  assuming  a  friendly 
attitude  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  force  his  will  upon  the 
spirits. 

The  Su-sin-gyuvg  or  **Spirit-imprisoning  divination/' 
This  is  practiced  only  in  the  case  of  weak  and  wicked  spirits 
who  are  themselves  outcasts.  They  are  supposed  to  interfere 
wantonly  in  men's  affairs,  to  interrupt  them  in  their  work,  to 
make  them  change  their  minds  when  bent  upon  some  good 
undertaking.  To  overcome  such  a  spirit  Wi^p^ansu  gives  the 
afflicted  man  a  written  formula  or  charm  which  he  is  to  wear 
secreted  on  his  person.  If  this  does  i;ot  suffice  the  p'ansu 
asks  the  spirits  of  thti  five  directions  to  imprison  the  offender, 
which  is  prompty  done. 

The  Pang-mi'gyung  or  **Spirit  liberating  divination," 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  one  of  these  lesser  spirits,  having 
been  imprisoned  as  related  above  calls  upon  some  spirit  friend 
to  get  him  out  of  trouble.  This  friend  hastens  to  earth  and 
afflicts  some  man.  When  called  upon  by  the  p'ansu  to  ex- 
plain he  says,  "My  friend  has  been  imprisoned  and  I  am  in 
duty  boun  I  to  help  him.  If  you  will  see  that  he  is  liberated 
I  will  go  surety  for  his  future  good  behavior,'*  The  p'avsu 
therefore  appeals  to  the  spirits  of  the  five  directions  and  they 
let  the  incarcerated  spirit  out  on  bail,  as  it  were. 
(To  be  continued) 


The  Tafku    Dispensary. 

A    day's   CUNIC. 

During  the  forenoon  the  evangelistic  helper  sits  In  the 
waiting-room  with  a  pile  of  tracts  and  Testaments  before  him^ 
which  he  sells  and  explains  to  all  who  come.  As  patients 
from  the  country  come  early  and  have  no- where  else  to  stay 
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in  town  they  make  the  dispensary  waiting-room  their  head- 
quarters and  generally  form  a  good  audience.  Each  patient 
brings  one  or  two  friends  to  lend  him  sympathy  and  support. 

Meanwhile  the  two  medical  students  clean  the  drug  and 
operating  room,  prepare  instruments,  dressings  and  everything 
else  that  is  necessary  for  the  afternoon's  work. 

After  dinner  the  clinic  opens  with  a  religious  service  in 
the  waiting-room,  the  physician,  helpers  and  audience  sitting 
together  cross-legged  on  the  floor.  A  passage  of  scripture  is 
read  and  explained  by  the  physician  and  a  short  gospel  talk 
follows*  All  then  bow  in  prayer.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how 
readily  they  prostrate  themselves,  although  most  of  them  have 
never  before  bowed  to  anything  except  their  ancestral  tablets 
and  the  graves  of  their  parents. 

The  physician  and  students  then  cross  the  narrow  yard 
to  the  combined  consulting,  drug  and  operating  room  and  the 
patients  are  seen  in  the  order  of  their  arrival. 

The  first  who  appears  is  a  boy  called  Tori,  a  stone.  He 
had  small- pox  so  badly  several  years  ago  that  the  scars  on  his 
nose  contracted  the  orifice  of  one  nostril  completely  and  the 
other  almost  completely.  A  week  before,  a  preliminary  opera- 
tion had  been  performed  and  today  a  round  steel  rod  the  siz;; 
of  the  little  finger  is  passed  into  each  nostril  and  left  there  a 
moment.  This  is  being  done  each  day  and  it  prevents  recon- 
traction. 

A  young  man  of  twenty-four  next  enters  and  says  ''Peace 
be  with  you.  I  have  had  a  sore  on  my  left  shoulder  for  thir- 
teen months.  I  have  used  all  kinds  of  medicine,  but  in  vain. 
What  can  you  do  for  it  ?"  Examination  shows  it  to  be  cover- 
ed with  hard  black  wax  and  a  piece  of  paper  stuck  on  tightly, 
which  serves  to  keep  all  discharges  in.  Twenty  minutes  with 
.soap  and  warm  water  discloses  the  ulcer  which  is  dressed  with 
zinc  ointment  and  strapped  with  adhesive  plaster.  He  is  en- 
couraged to  learn  that  by  coming  a  few  times  his  shoulder 
will  be  well  in  three  weeks  at  longest. 

Then  comes  a  man  apparently  in  great  pain  carrying  his 
arm  in  a  sUng.  ** Please  look  at  my  finger"  and  he  sits  down 
and  begins  to  unwrap  that  member,  laying  the  filthy  rags 
carefully  at  his  side.  "Oh  no!  Throw  those  things  away'* 
says  the  helper.     **But  I  shall  want  them  again"    he  answers 
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in  surprise.  **We  will  give  you  fresh  ones.*'  He  obeys 
grumbling  at  such  uonecessary  waste  and  shows  a  badly  swol- 
len hand  and  finger  and  an  ugly  wound. 

"How  did  this  happen?" 

**A  raan  hit  me  there.*'  A  common  result  of  quarrelling 
in  Korea. 

"Well,  my  man,  we  will  have  to  give  you  the  chim 
(knife).** 

"Can  I  stand  it?**     he  asks. 

**You*ll  have  to.  You  are  not  prepared  to  take  any 
'sleeping  medicine*  (anaesthetic)  today  nor  is  there  time  to  ad- 
minister it.  This  wound  will  not  wait  andtherday.  You  may 
lose  your  finger." 

**Go  ahead  then,  since  there  is  no  help  for  it.**  He  grits 
his  teeth  while  counter  openings  are  made,  the  wound  is  flush- 
ed with  antiseptic  solution  and  drainage  introduced.  He 
nearly  famts  but  does  not  complain.  He  is  a  coolie  and 
stands  pain  well  compared  with  any  other  class  of  people  in 
Korea. 

"Now  take  this  leaflet.  It  explains  the  Christian  doc- 
trine. Go  home,  read  it  carefully  and  come  every  day  after 
dinner  and  have  your  hand  dressed.**  To  every  patient  who 
does  not  buy  a  book  a  leaflet  tract  is  given. 

Two  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia  follow.  One  explains  his 
condition  by  showing  his  fist. 

"I  have  something  just  this  size  in  here,**  pointing  to  his 
stomach,  •*which  I  can't  get  rid  of.  I  want  some  medicine  to 
break  it  up.** 

After  this  a  child  of  three  years  is  brought  in  on  a  slave 
girl's  back.  The  father  accompanies  her.  I  recognize  the 
case  as  one  for  whom  an  appointment  had  been  made  ten  days 
before,  to  operate  and  remove  dead  bone  from  the  leg. 

"Why  did  not  you  bring  this  child  at  the  time  agreed 
upon?*' 

"Because  *The  Guest*  came  (small-pox)  and  the  child 
could  not  leave  the  house.**  He  removed  the  outer  garment 
and  showed  the  child's  body  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
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small-pox  pustules.  Au  abcess  on  the  leg  wasx)pened  and  the 
father  told  to  bring  the  child  for  the  operation  on  the  bone  as 
soon  as  *The  Guest'*  left. 

Young  Kim  now  appears,  whose  father  beat  him  so  un- 
mercifully last  year  for  gambling. 

"Father  presents  his  respects  and  begs  you  to  acept  this 
unworthy  gift/'  and  he  advances  and  deposits  a  hundred  eggs 
done  up  in  straw  in  rows  of  ten. 

**How  is  your  father?" 

**He  is  well  and  is  studying  the  doctrine  every  day.'* 

"And  you  too.  I  hear,  have  become  a  Christian." 

**Yes,  I  too  have  become  a  believer,"  he  says  modestly. 
He  then  uncovers  his  thigh  which  was  so  denuded  of  skin  and 
muscle  by  the  beating  which  had  cured  him  of  gambling.  It 
had  healed  once  but  had  broken  down  again  from  lack  of  care. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  his  visit. 

After  him  comes  a  small  boy  with  the  itch  and  is  given  a 
clam  shell  full  of  sulphur  ointment  to  rub  in  after  a  hot  bath. 
Clam-shells  are  the  cheapest  form  of  ointment  box  obtainable 
and  they  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  Coolies  pick  them 
up  along  the  river  and  bring  them  in  by  the  sack  full  to  sell. 

A  man  from  a  town  sixty  miles  away  comes  in  and  says 
his  boy  is  an  idiot  with  spinal  trouble  and  can  neither  stand 
nor  walk.  It  is  sad  to  hear  him  plead  for  medicine  but  of 
course  it  is  useless. 

Next  comes  a  bright  looking  fellow  of  twenty-eight  who 
greets  me  pleasantly  and  adds: — 

"Will  you  please  look  at  this?"  There  is  a  whitish  spot 
on  the  brown  skin  just  above  the  knee.  I  prick  it  with  a  pin 
and  find  that  there  is  a  space  as  large  as  the  palm  of  my  hand 
that  has  no  feeling. 

**You  have  no  other  spots  like  this?" 

"No,"  he  answers. 

"I  am  very  sorry  but  I  fear  I  cannot  do  anything  for  you 
now.  Next  year  when  the  new  hospital  is  ready  I  may  be 
able  to  give  you  some  treatment."  I  do  not  mention  leprosy 
but  he  understands. 


♦They  always  speak  politely  of  the  sniall-pox  spirit,  fearing  to  anger 
him  and  thus  cause  a  more  virulent  attack  of  the  disease.    Ed, 
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Here  is  auother  patieut  who  has  been  successfully  operat- 
ed on  for  harelip.  He  brings  a  friend  similarly  afflicted.  A 
date  is  fixed  for  an  operation  and  he  promises  to  be  on  hand. 
From  my  experience  Koreans  are  more  solicitous  about  their 
looks  than  Westerners.  Harelip  even  among  coolies  and 
farmers  is  a  decided  bar  to  marriage  and  many  are  operated  on 
for  this  reason. 

Medical  treatment  in  the  Far  Bast  is  often  very  unsatis- 
factory. Of  what  use  is  it  to  give  a  man  with  chronic 
dyspepsia  medicine  when  he  eats  a  bigbowlof  uuder-don^  rice, 
Taw  pidkled  turnip  and  red  pepper  three  times  a  day  ?  When 
I  tell  them  to  eat  wheat  or  buckwheat  flour,  soup,  well  cooked 
ground  beans  or  eggs  and  chickens,  if  they  can  afford  to  do  so, 
they  answer,  **How  is  it  possible  to  live  without  rice?  The 
other  grains  are  cheaper  but  they  have  no  taste.'* 

The  clinic  is  over  and  on  the  way  home  I  take  the  road 
skirting  the  old  city  wall  toward  the  inn  where  the  boy  stops 
who  is  being  operated  on  for  a  skin  disease  and  is  brought 
every  day  on  his  father's  back.  Half  way  there  I  hear  the 
sound  of  crying  and  overtake  my  young  patient  shaking  with 
sobs  trying  to  hobble  along.  His  father  sits  in  the  gutter 
vomiting  the  excess  of  native  wine  which  he  has  imbibed. 

•*He*s  all  well,"  the  father  hiccoughs.  ''He  can  walk  as 
well  as  I  can."  I  return  and  direct  the  hospital  assistant  to 
see  that  the  boy  is  carried  home ;  and  I  decide  then  and  there 
to  do  no  more  operating  till  the  new  hospital  is  done  and  there 
are  wards  to  put  patients  in  after  operation.  But  even  as  this 
resolve  is  made  I  have  a  vision  of  suffering  cases  without  hope 
of  relief  save  from  the  foreign  doctor.  Is  it  not  better  to  let 
them  try  to  convalesce  even  in  a  Korean  inn  than  to  leave  them 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  native  druggist  and  his  long  black 
chim  (needle  for  acupuncture)  ? 

W.  O.  Johnson,  M.D. 
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Korean  Relations  with  Japan. 

ISicond  paper) 

ENVOYS   PROM    VARIOUS  JAPANESE    RULERS. 

In  the  last  year  of  Kwang-ha*s  rule  in  Korea  two  esvoys 
came  from  Japan ;  Gcmbo  (£83^)  and  So  Sannkiuo(^flJ).  They 
asked  that  they  be  allowed  to  put  up  at  a  guest  house  in  Fu- 
san  called  the  Yu-pang-wOn.  The  request  was  granted.  Bat 
in  1637  the  Daimyo  of  Tsushima  asked  the  Korean  govern- 
ment to  take  back  this  seal.  It  was  done  but  the  seal  was  re- 
turned two  years  later. 

When  Taira  no  Yoshitomo  (2|i||^)  became  Daioiyo  of 
Tsushima  he  asked  the  Korean  government  in  1612  to  confer  a 
seal  upon  him  in  consideration  of  the  faithful  services  of  Choug 
Ung-man  (^jHflS).  The  government  answered;  **As  you  have 
mended  your  mind  and  followed  the  exam^^e  of  a  patriot  it  is 
right  to  show  you  favor."  So  the  seal  was  given.  In  1616 
Taira  no  Yoshinari  (^m|jSK)  became  Daimyo  in  place  of  his 
father.  It  was  his  duty  to  send  back  the  seal  to  Korea  but  he 
was  very  anxious  to  keep  it^  so  he  wrote  saying,  "My  mother 
holds  the  seal  and  I  cannot  well  obtain  possession  of  it,  please 
let  it  stay  here  until  I  have  a  son  to  succeed  me  as  Daimyo? 
The  government  graciously  consented.  But  in  1658  when  this 
Daimyo  died  the  government  sent  and  took  back  the  seal,  and 
for  a  time  the  sending  of  envoys  was  discontinued. 

Whenever  a  gift  (JH  Jl)  came  from  Japan  each  portion 
was  in  charge  of  a  separate  Japanese  Each  of  these  had  three 
men  under  him  and  forty  boatmen.  The  length  of  stay  at 
Fusan  and  the  feasting  were  according  to  the  ceremonial  ob- 
served from  former  times.  The  presents  consisted  of  black 
lacquered  objects  ;  writing  paper;  ink-stpnes  for  several  colors 
of  ink  (like  a  palette.  £d,);  of  each  of  these  there  was  one 
bundle ;  300  pounds  of  black  pepper;  300  pounds  of  somok  j£| 
^  (Sapan-wood,  or  Brazil-wood,  a  die- wood  £d.);  1473  pounds 
5>^  oz.  of  copper :  400  pounds  of  lead.  This  was  received  by 
the  Korean  government  and  the  government  sent  back  to  Ja- 
pan in  return  one  pound  of  ginseng;  one  tiger-skin;  one 
leopard  skin,  two  pieces  of  grass-cloth;  two  pieces  of  white  silk  ; 
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two  pieces  of  dark  linen  ;  five  pieces  of  cotton  cloth;  twenty 
brtish  pens ;  twenty  pieces  of  ink ;  two  falcons ;  five  figured 
mats;  two  oil  paper  canopies ;  and  if  the  Japanese  were  partic- 
ularly insistent  there  were  added  ten  ounces  of  ginseng ;  ten 
pens;  ten  pieces  of  ink  ;  two  falcons  ;  two  mats;  three  quires  of 
white  paper ;  two  seam  pressers  ;  two  brushes  ;  two  ink-water 
cups;  two  ink-stones;  four  fans;  four  fine  tooth  combs;  six 
measures  of  honey;  six  measures  of  buckwheat  flour ;  a  kind 
of  pearl  barley,  six  measures;  six  measures  of  wiW  sesamum 
oil;  two  pecks  of  brazil-nuts;  two  pecks  of  English  walnuts ; 
two  pecks  of  jujubes ;  two  pecks  of  chestnuts ;  two  pecks  of 
pine  nuts;  two  tigers*  galls;  two  dogs;  one  quire  of  umbrella 
paper. 

If  the  Japanese  were  not  able  to  bring  the  copper  and 
lead  and  other  specified  articles  they  brought  928  pieces  of 
common  cotton  cloth  and  in  addition,  for  trading,  3414  pieces. 

'Taira  no  Yoshizane  (^||J|)  was  the  son  of  Yoshinari 
(HjA)-  In  1641  be  sent  two  envoys  to  Korea,  Sekijo  (1^^*) 
and  To-Tonionawa  (^^$|)  and  asked  for  the  royal  recogni- 
tion, but  the  Korean  government  replied  that  it  could  not  be 
done  until  the  seal  which  had  been  sent  to  his  father  was  re- 
turned according  to  custom.  So  the  envoy  sent  word  to  Tsu- 
shima and  the  seal  was  sent  to  Fusan.  The  envoy  then  said 
to  the  government,  ** Yoshizane  was  born  in  Yedo  (^C^)  and 
is  greatly  beloved  by  the  Shogun.  So  Korea  must  treat  him 
better  than  it  did  his  father  and  must  give  him  more  than  is 
specified  in  the  convention  of  the  Man-song-wGn/'  Two  years 
the  king  waited  before  answering  this  request  and  then  he 
said,  **These  dwarfs  try  to  treat  us  like  'three  in  the  morning 
and  four  at  night'  and  they  seem  to  think  we  are  children. 
They  do  not  show  any  gratitude  for  our  favors.  Give  them 
what  they  want  this  time  but  let  it  clearly  be  understood  that 
this  is  to  form  no  precedent."  (The  allusion  to  'three  in  the 
morning  and  four  at  night*  refers  to  the  man  who  had  some 
tame  squirrels  and  fed  them  three  chestnuts  in  the  morning 
and  four  at  night  but  every  alternate  day  fed  them  four  in  the 
morning  and  three  at  night.  The  silly  animals  complained 
about  it  whenever  they  received  three  in  the  morning,  not 
recognizing  that  they  received  one  more  at  night  to  make  up 
the  difference,  so  this  reference  is  a  slur  on  the  Japanese  as  if 
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they  had  uot  wit  enough  to  see  when  they  were  well  off.  Ed,) 
It  was  not  until  1655  that  Yoshizane  became  the  Daimyo  of 
Tsushima  and  announced  the  fact  to  the  Korean  Court  and 
was  given  a  seal.  In  1703  he  died  and  for  a  time  the  sending 
of  envoys  was  discontinued. 

THK    YEARLY    ENVOY. 

The  first  boat  of  the  year  brought  the  New  Years  greet- 
ings. In  the  second  moon  the  envoy  put  up  at  the  I-jung- 
am.  In  the  third  moon  the  envoy  was  put  up  at  the  Man- 
song- wftn.  In  the  sixth  moon  a  special  envoy  came  from  Tsu- 
shima. If  any  occasional  boats  came  they  received  no  favors 
from  the  Koreans.  Each  man  connected  with  these  embas- 
sies, from  the  chief  down,  received  one  peck  of  rice  a  day  for 
his  sustenance.  Upon  disembarking  they  drank  tea  and  the 
length  of  their  stay  was  discussed  and  agreed  upon. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Koreans  had  been  accustomed  to  use 
the  Ming  calendar  but  in  1636  they  changed  to  the  Manchu 
calendar,  but  only  used  the  name  of  the  cyclical  year  and  not 
the  name  and  year  of  the  ruling  sovereign  in  China. 

THE   YEARLY    ENVOY    BY   THE   FIRST    BOAT. 

Each  of  the  seventeen  boats  that  came  yearly  brought  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Cham-eui  of  the  Board  of  Ceremonies. 
The  envoy,  the  commander  of  the  boat  and  the  custodian  of 
the  gifts  each  had  three  men  in  his  suite.  There  were  forty 
boatmen  and  fifteen  men  to  procure  wood  and  water.  They 
came  to  Fusan  and  stayed  eighty-five  days.  Every  day  the 
envoy  received  ; 

Rice  4  measures  Millet  i      measure 

Honey  %      handful 

Shell  fish  (Haliotis)  2 
4  handf uls  Shelled  Chestnuts  3    handf  uls 
Jujubes  3 

,  Codfish  I 

,  Sand-fish  4 

Cuttle-fish  I 

,  Dried  Persimmons  2        sticks 

,  Beche-du-mer        5    handf  uls 

Hen  'i 


Rice  fiour      i 

» > 

Beans             6 

»» 

Rice  for  wine  2 

M  4 

Condiment 

4 

Vinegar 

4 

Sesamum  oil 

iV.o 

Small  shell  fish 

V.o 

Salt 

3 

Mustard 

Via 

Dried  fish      5 
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Seaweed  2       ounces     Eggs  3 

Herrings  4  Chestnuts  i     measure 

Buckwheat  i     measure    Yeast  7    handfuls 

The  commanders  of  the  boats  and  the  custodian  of  the 
gifts  each  received  the  same  as  the  envoys  except  that  the 
hen,  the  eggs  and  the  chestnuts  were  omitted. 

Of  the  three  attendants  one  received  nothing,  because 
the  rule  was  that  only  two  should  come,  but  the  Japanese 
tried  to  increase  the  number  by  sending  three.  The  two  who 
were  recognized  by  the  Korean  government  received  each  : 


Rice 

3>^  measures 

Seaweed 

2  oz. 

Rice  flour 

I    ,. 

Herrings 

4 

Beans 

4         M 

Buckwheat 

I 

measure 

Rice  for  wine 

2  V.o      .. 

Millet 

¥2 

t  f 

Vinegar 

V.O         M 

Honey 

V.o 

handful 

Condiment 

4/,o  handful 

Shell-fish 

I 

Oil 

1          M 

Cuttle-fish 

4 

legs 

Shell-fish 

/lo       t» 

Beche-du-mer      }4 

measure 

Salt 

2      „ 

Hazel-nuts 

3 

handfuls 

Mustard 

4/,o  handful 

Yeast 

7 

>» 

Dried  fish 

3 

The  forty  boatmen  each  received  two  measures  of  rice  a 

day  and  all  together  received  other  things  as 

follows 

: 

Rice  for  wine 

5       bags 

12  pecks 

Rice  for  vinegar 

I 

2     „ 

Gluten  rice 

2 

3       n 

2  measures 

Condiment 

I 

I        „ 

9 

f» 

Buckwheat 

2 

II        ft 

5 

>> 

Yeast 

9  bundles 

9  cakes 

4 

handfuls 

Oil 

4  pecks 

8  measures 

9  V.o 

handfuls 

Honey 

I     ff 

7 

4  V.o 

>» 

Salt 

10     „ 

7 

2 

ff 

Seaweed 

52  lbs 

14  oz. 

Mustard 

I  peck 

6  measures 

6 

handfuls 

Jujubes 

7        r, 

4 

7 

11 

Chestnuts 

8     „ 

3 

Shelled  chestnuts     7     „ 

4 

7 

u 

Dried  persimmons  49  bundles 

8  sticks 

Hazel  nuts 

4  pecks 

9  measures 

8 

handfuls 

Live  hens 

50 

KRgs 

249 
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Shellfish  2  pecks         5  measures  5     handfuls 

Fresh  fish  249 

Shell  fish  (hiliotis)  6  packages  6  sticks  4     pieces 

Beche-du-mer  i  bag  5  pecks  7    measures 

Cuttle-fish  31  and  i  leg. 

Sole  124  Fish  fry         332 

Herring  83  bunches  of  100  each 

Dried  fish  174       „  „    „ 

In  all  it  amounted  to  58  bags  and  14  pecks  of  rice,  14 
bags  and  11  pecks  of  beans,  wine  and  side-dish  rice  1 15  bags, 
14  pecks,  3  measures,  7  ^5^^,00  handfuls. 


Review. 

Evolnlion  of  the  Japanese^  by  Sidney  L.  Gulick  It  is  sur- 
prising to  note  have  few,  comparatively,  are  the  bookson  Japan 
written  by  people  who  have  lived  their  long  enough  to  see 
things  in  their  proper  perspective.  This  book,  which  is  before 
us,  is  such  a  work.  Mr.  Gulick  has  been  in  close  contact  with 
the  Japanese  people  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years  and  starts 
with  the  very  true  but  often  controverted  statement  that  Japan 
is  neither  a  purgatory  nor  a  paradise.  That  it  is  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  get  at  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  is  shown 
by  the  headings  of  the  chapters ;  Sensitiveness  to  environment, 
heroes  and  hero  worship,  cheerfulness,  industry,  suspicious- 
ness, jealousy,  ambition,  conceit,  patriotism,  courage,  aesthe- 
tic characteristics,  memory,  imitation,  originality,  inventive- 
ness, imagination,  moral  ideas,  etc.,  etc.  As  there  is  nothing 
in  the  book  bearing  directly  upon  Korea  we  cannot  discuss  at 
length  the  excellencies  of  this  book,  but  this  much  we  can  say 
that  up  to  the  present  time  no  other  book  has  come  under  our 
notice  that  treats  the  Japanese  with  such  sympathetic  impar- 
iiality  as  this.  We  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  books  that  will 
live.  It  is  printed  in  splendid  shape  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  at  $.200  net. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Romanized  Geographical  Names  0/  Kor- 
ea.hy  B.  Koto,  Ph.D.,  and  Prof.  Kanazawa,  both  of  the  Imperial 
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University.  Tokyo.  This  is  a  neat  12  mo.  volume  of  about 
oue  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages,  giving  something  over 
6,000  Korean  geographical  names  in  romanized  form  together 
with  the  Chinese  characters  and  the  name  of  the  province  in 
which  each  place  is  found.  It  includes  the  names  of  towns, 
rivers,  mountains,  passes,  plains,  islands,  ferries,  valleys, 
promontories,  bays,  harbors,  bridges,  rapids,  etc.,  etc. 

The  work  is  carefully  done  and  the  result  is  satisfactory 
in  many  particulars.  The  authors  are  to  be  complimented 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  their  task,  but  we  are  in  justice 
bound  to  point  out  one  or  two  facts  that  seem  to  have  been 
overlooked.  It  is  called  a  romanization  but  in  fact  it  is  a 
transliteration.  The  system  of  transliteration  is  a  mixture  of 
several  systems,  which  is  very  unfortunate.  No  account  is 
taken  of  the  two  very  different  sounds  of  the  letter  6|  which 
is  always  transliterated  0.  For  instance  the  word  %  means 
variously  either  a  plain  or  a  bee  according  as  it  is  pronounced 
pdl  or  pol  but  the  authors  make  no  distinction.  It  is  well 
recogn-ized  that  the  double  vowels  after  the  letters  >A  and  :n 
are  pronounced  as  single  vowels;  e.g.  ^  is  sang  not  syang^  and 
yet  the  authors  of  this  book  have  constantly  introduced  the  y 
which  no  one  pronounces.  The  laws  of  euphony  are  handled 
carelessly  in  such  cases  as  Am-nok-gang  which  should  be  Am- 
nok-kang  for  the  sonant  g  cannot  follow  the  surd  k  in  a 
Korean  word.  The  use  of  ai  for  the  ^  seems  to  us  cumber- 
some. Why  the  accent  ?  The  ai  alone  or  the  a  alone  would 
have  been  better.  We  do  not  consider  the  use  of  the  letter 
u  in  such  words  as  i({  <(  to  be  practical.  It  has  become  the 
well  recognized  practice  to  write  this  word  Wonsan  and  we 
doubt  if  there  is  any  use  in  trying  to  make  a  change.  They 
spell  the  name  of  this  port  Uonsau  in  which  there  are  two 
serious  blemishes,  namely  the  u  and  the  o.  The  first  syllable 
is  pronounced  precisely  like  the  English  word  '^won.'*  Who 
would  recognize  the  Korean  word  for  boulder  or  precipice  in 
the  transliteration  bahoi.  No  Korean  word  begins  with  a 
sonant.  The  first  syllable  should  be /a  not^.  If  we  follow 
the  spelling,  hoi  might  be  proper  for  the  last  syllable  ^  but 
Koreans  universally  call  it  wi,  so  that  the  authors  have  evi- 
dently transliterated  and  not  romanized.  Their  system  is  literal 
and  not  phonetic,  which  we  deem  to  be  the  difference  between 
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trausliteiation  and  romanization.  They  transliterate  the 
Chinese  character  fj^  as  djybi  when  in  truth  simple  fe  is  quite 
sufficient.  We  are  given  the  word  chhybng-chhyon-bahoi  when 
ch'Qng-ch'Qn-pawi  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  Korean 
pronunciation  of  the  word. 

On  the  whole  we  do  not  see  to  what  considerable  use 
such  a  book  can  be  put.  It  gives  simply  the  bare  uauics  of 
places  and  the  provinces  in  which  they  are  but  we  are  not 
told  the  distance  from  the  capital,  the  relative  size  or  impor- 
tance of  the  place  nor  any  other  facts  that  would  be  of  gen- 
eral or  specific  interest.  The  only  use  for  it  seems  to  be  to 
show  foreigners  how  the  names  of  Korean  places  should  be 
transliterated.  In  this  it  follows  no  one  of  the  various  systems 
heretofore  formulated  but  adopts  a  new  one  of  its  own.  We 
very  much  doubt  whether  in  the  face  of  the  existing  French 
system  of  transliteration  and  the  system  of  romanization 
adopted  by  the  Korea  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
there  is  room  for  a  third  system. 


Odds  and  Ends. 

Onod  ^  gentlemen  was  making  repairs  about  his  house. 

C  tl  rv  While  a  wall  was  being  demolished  he  heard 
the  sharp  ring  of  metal.  He  called  the  work- 
men and  demanded  what  it  was  that  had  fallen.  The  men 
produced  a  small  knife  and  handed  it  to  the  gentlemen. 
The  latter  grasped  it  eagerly  and  looked  at  it  with  utmost 
interest.  It  was  evidently  some  long  lost  heirloom  that 
he  had  recovered.  At  about  the  same  time  a  merchant 
was  making  ready  to  go  China  to  buy  in  a  stock  of  goods. 
The  gentleman  called  him  in  and  said,  '*When  you  are  in 
China  I  wish  you  would  buy  me  a  few  thousand  books  and 
bring  them  over  with  you.**  The  merchant  of  course  had  to 
assent  but  as  the  gentleman  made  no  mention  of  money  to  pay 
for  the  books  he  lingered  about  the  door.  At  last  the  gentle- 
man took  out  the  knife  he  had  recovered  and  held  it  out  say- 
ing, '*Well,  then,  take  this,"  but  without  any  kind  of  explaua- 
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tion.  The  merchant  was  mystified  but  went  away  with  the 
knife.  On  opening  it  he  was  almost  blinded  by  the  light  that 
flashed  from  its  blade,  reflected  from  the  sun.  So  he  pocket- 
ed it  and  sailed  for  China.  One  of  the  acticles  that  he  in- 
tended to  buy  was  jade  mouth  pieces  for  pipes,  so  he  went  to 
the  jade  cutters  and  saw  them  laboriously  chipping  away  at 
the  hard  substance.  He  drew  out  his  knife  and  said,  *'Try 
this  knife  on  the  jade.*'  They  did  so  and  found  that  they 
could  cut  it  like  chalk.  The  jade  merchants  congregated 
and  examined  the  knife  with  aw^.  Such  an  instrument  was 
never  heard  of  before.  *'How  much  for  the  knife?''  ''A 
million  cashl'*  ''Nonsense,  you  don't  mean  you  will  sell  it  for 
that!"  '*0,  no,  (with  true  Korean  astuteness)  did  I  say  one  mil- 
lion? I  meant /^million."  '*  We  should  be  ashamed  to  take  it 
for  such  a  low  price,  we  will  give  fifteen  million."  So  fifteen 
million  it  was,  and  the  merchant  went  home  with  a  long  string 
of  carts  loaded  with  lx)oks  and  the  remainder  of  the  money, 
which  amounted  to  five  million  cash.  He  deposited  the  books 
at  the  gentleman *s  house  and  offered  to  give  up  the  cash,  but 
the  gentlemen  grew  angry  at  the  mere  mention  of  money  and 
threatened  to  have  the  merchant  beaten,  '*What,  do  you  mean 
that  I  am  to  bargain  and  haggle  about  a  little  money?  I  have 
the  books  and  that  is  all  I  want.  Keep  the  vile  trash  I" 
The  merchant  accepted  the  rebuke  with  some  complacency 
and  asked  about  the  knife. 

'*That  knife,''  said  the  gentlemen  ''was  one  of  two  that 
were  made  by  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Chin  dynasty  in  China. 
One  is  still  there  but  one  disappeared.  How  it  got  to  Korea  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  has  been  in  my  family  for  several  genera- 
tions." 

Ch*oe  Myfing-geui  was  an  archer.     Not 

^Difficulties*"^  ^°^  ^' ^^^  ^*°^  ^^** ^^^ ^^ ^*^ ® °^  ^^^^ 
to  kill  but  the  kind,  that  likes  to  fore- 
gather with  his  cronies  of  a  summer  afternoon  and  shoot  at  a 
mark.  The  only  thing  that  troubled  him  was  that  he  was 
never  able  to  provide  a  lunch  for  his  friends  when  his  turn 
came  round.  He  was  too  poor  to  do  it,  and  one  day  one  of 
the  fellows  chaffed  him  about  it  good-naturedly.  He  was 
deeply  chagrined  and  averred  that  on  the  next  day  he  would 
provide  the  crowd  with  a  good  lunch  in  spite  of  his  poverty. 
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He  weut  home  and  asked  his  good  wife  what  he  was  to  do 
about  it  for  he  had  pleged  his  word  to  set  out  a  feast..  The 
poor  woman  looked  blank  for  a  moment  but  then  said  he  need 
have  no  fear;  she  would  have  everything  ready.  Ch*oe  was 
surprised  at  this  but  supposed  that  she  knew  what  she  was 
talking  about ;  and  so  he  dismissed  the  matter  from  his  mind. 
The  next  morning  the  wife  cut  off  her  hair  and  aold  it  for  four 
dollars.  With  the  proceeds  she  bought  die  luaaterials  for  a 
feast  and  when  all  was  ready  she  sent  it  etrt  to  the  archery 
grounds  on  the  head  of  a  slave  woman  whom  she  hired  for 
the  occasion.  All  the  men  were  waiting  impatievtly  for  the 
food  and  Ch*oe  was  getting  restive.  At  last  he  got  up  and 
strode  down  the  hill  to  find  what  was  the  matter.  There  he 
found  the  slave  woman  seated  on  the  ground  with  the  good 
things  all  scattered  about  and  the  dishes  broken.  She:  had 
stumbled  and  fallen  with  her  load.  Ch'oe  went  hack  to  his 
friends  and  explained  the  situation.  He  declare  1  that  he 
never  would  meet  with  them  again,  he  was  so  ashamed.  So 
he  bade  them  all  good-bye  and  hurried  away.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  become  a  thief.  That  night  he  broke  into  a  rich 
man's  house  and  demanded  a  hundred  ounces  of  silver.  As 
the  rich  man  had  no  choice  but  to  be  murdered  or  pay  the 
money  he  handed  over  the  hundred  ounces  of  silver  in  bars  of 
ten  ounces  each.  On  his  way  home  Ch'oe  lost  one  of  the 
bars,  but  discovering  his  loss  he  hurried  back  to  find  it.  He 
met  a  man  standing  in  the  corner  who  said,  **What  is  your 
hurry?  Have  you  lost  something?  Is  this  it?**  and  he  held 
out  the  silver  bar.  Ch'oe  was  startled.  Here  was  a  man  that 
not  only  would  not  steal  but  would  not  even  keep  silver  which 
he  found  in  the  street.  He  took  the  silver  bar,  thapked  the 
man  and  hurried  home.  It  was  nearly  morning  but  he  still 
had  time  to  carry  the  silver  all  back  to  the  man  from  ,whom 
he  had  stolen  it  and  when  that  gentleman  politely  asked  him 
to  accept  one  bar  as  a  gift  he  refused.  From  that  day  he  was 
not  only  honest  but  diligent  and  in  due  time  he  secured  a 
good  position  in  the  army.  So,  after  all,  his  wife's  sacrifice 
of  her  hair  was  not  in  vain. 

The  Crvine         ^^  ^^  "^^  know  whether  botanists  generally 

g^    .  are  aware  that  the  tree  scientifically  known  as 

the  Saphora  Japonica,  if  it  lives  three  hundred 
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years,  wi!l>  from  that  time  ou,  bear  eachyear  a  "crying  seed." 
Of  course  it  bears  thousands  of  seeds  each  year  but  only  one 
of  them  will  be  able  to  cry.  If  anyone  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  one  of  these  and  eat  it  he  will  be  ten  times  as  bright 
as  ordinary  men.  That  is  why  Yun  H&ng-in  of  the  i8th 
century  was  such  a  remarkable  scholar ;  and  others  might  be 
named.  Hut  the  trouble  is  that  every  year  the  magpies  secure 
the  **crying  seed'*  and  do  not  give  us  poor  humans  a  chance. 
This  is  why  the  Koreans  say  that  magpies  have  more  sense 
than  any  other  bird.  There  is  only  one  way  to  secure  a 
•*crying  seed"  and  it  takes  time  and  patience.  When  the 
late  suouner  comes  and  the  seeds  are  forming,  the  tree  must  be 
covered  with  a  net  to  keep  the  birds  away.  When  the  seeds 
are  ripe  they  must  be  picked  by  hand  with  utmost  care.  Take 
them  into  a  .room,  divide  them  into  four  parts  and  put  the 
separate  porter  in  the  four  corners  of  the  room.  Just  at  mid- 
night the  **crying  seed"  will  cry  and  you  can  tell  which 
corner  it  is  in.  Throw  away  the  seeds  in  the  other  three 
corners  and  ou  the  following  night  divide  the  remaning  seeds 
as  before  and  listen  for  the  cry.  After  a  couple  of  weeks  you 
will,  by  a  process  of  elimination,  discover  which  is  the  valu- 
able seed,  and  having  found  it,  swallow  it  immediately.  You 
will  never  hear  the  end  of  it. 
j^  ^  In  the  town  of  Yang-genn.  220  //  to  the  east 

--        ^  .  of  Seoul,  there  is  a  famous  mountain  called 

Mountain.  ^^  ^         ,.  .,.,.,,.        ■« 

** Dragon    Gate  Mountain."     It  is  believed 

that  once  in  many  hundred  years  a  dragon  assumes  the  shape 

of  a  horse  and  comes  forth  from  the   ground   somewhere   on 

this   mountain.      The  last  time  one  appeared  was  about  two 

centuries  ago  but  as  there  was  no  one  worthy  to  ride  it  the 

horse  finally  died  and  was  buried   there   with    great   honors. 

The  grave  is  shown  today  as  well  as  a  depression  or  hollow 

in  the  ground  which  marks  the  spot  where  it  emerged. 

This  particular  liar  was  the  best  fisherman 

Fisherman's        on  the  river.     The  subjects  of  the  Dragon 

Luck.  King  were  daily  decimated  by  the  skill  of  this 

man.  The  Dragon  King  therefore  determined 

to  teach  him  a  lesson.     It  was   winter   and  the  fisherman  sat 

patiently  on  the  ice   beside   the   hole   through  which  he  was 

fishing.     Presently  he  nodded  and  fell  asleep.     The  Dragon 
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King  appeared  to  bim  and  said,  *'You  are  a  terrible  man. 
None  of  my  people  are  safe  witb  yon  around.  I  am  gotof^  to 
teacb  yon  a  lesson  and  let  you  see  bow  it  feels  to  be  caugbt/* 
Instantly  tbe  fisherman  perceived  that  he  was  changed  into  a 
fish  and  was  swimming  about  under  tbe  ice.  After  a  while  tbe 
novelty  of  the  situation  wore  off  and  be  began  to  get  hungry. 
He  saw  a  little  fish  before  him  and  took  it  at  a  single  mouth- 
ful ;  but  in  another  instant  be  felt  a  cruel  pain  in  bis  mouth 
and  found  that  he  was  securely  booked.  He  was  drawn  to 
the  surface  and  jerked  out  of  the  water  unceremoniously. 
He  looked  up  and  saw  that  it  was  one  of  bis  own  cronies  who 
had  caught  him.  If  he  only  could  speak  and  explain  matters ! 
But  this  was  impossible.  He  was  taken  away  to  fish  market 
and  laid  upon  bis  side  on  a  board.  People  came  along  and 
felt  of  him.  Some  of  them  were  bis  own  friends.  By  and  bye 
someone  caught  him  by  the  gill  in  a  most  cruel  manner  and 
carried  bim  home.  He  was  laid  on  a  block  of  wood  and  some- 
one took  a  knife  and  began  scraping  off  his  scales.  This  was 
altogether  too  much  and  the  fisherman  suddenly  awoke  and 
found  that  one  of  bis  friends  was  punching  him  witb  a  stick 
to  awaken  him.  Wiibout  a  word  be  drew  in  his  line  and 
trudged  home,  but  he  was  never  seen  on  the  river  again.  He 
knew  how  it  felt.     He  had  been  there. 

Well  UD  in  Koreans  rejoice  in  stories  of  men  who  had  the 

Literature  classics  at  their  fingers  ends  and  could  quote 
volume  and  page.  They  say  that  the  finest 
palace  ever  built  by  an  emperor  of  China  was  built  by  A -bang 
Kung  (|S}i^^)  an  emperor  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  which 
fiourished  255-209  B.  C.  When  an  enemy  set  fire  to  it  three 
months  were  required  to  complete  its  destruction.  The  tiles 
on  the  roof  were  of  especially  fine  make  and  those  placed 
along  the  edge  bore  an  inscription  in  the  Seal  Character.  The 
fire  hardened  these  tile  to  such  a  point  that  in  after  years 
when  one  was  dug  up  it  was  used  as  an  ink  stone.  One  of 
these  stones  found  its  way  to  Korea  and  was  used  by  kings 
early  in  this  dynasty,  but  was  finally  lost.  About  the  year 
1840,  as  one  of  the  small  ponds  in  the  **Old  Palace'*  was  be- 
ing cleaned  out,  this  tile  was  found,  but  neither  the  king  nor 
any  of  the  courtiers  could  tell  what  the  inscription  was.  At 
last  they  called  up  a  celebrated  scholar  of  that  day  named  Kim 
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Chtttigheui,  gave  him  the  fragment  of  earthen  ware  and  ask- 
ed htm  what  it  was.  He  studied  caref ally  a  few  minutes  and 
then  said: 

••This  is  a  tile  from  the  palace  of  A-bang  Kung  of  the 
Tsin  dynasty.  If  yon  will  look  in  the  four  hundred  and 
thirty-seventh  volume  of  the  Sa-go  Chttn-Sd  (Hi(^#)  a««l 
the  nineteenth  page  you  will  find  a  verification  of  my  state- 
ment.'* They  were  incredulous  but  when  the  book  was  pro- 
duced from  the  library  it  was  found  to  be  eveti  as  the  scholar 
had  said.     His  literary  name  is   Chu-sa. 

•ri.^  ■_  A  M  It  is  curious  to  note  how,  within  such  a 
ine  boats  of        ,.    .     ,  ,  .    ,.«. 

^ ,,  limited  area  as  Korea,  such  different  styles 

^Ming-jin.  - ,  ,.,.«.  ,      ,.  .        XX 

of  boats  arc  used  m  dmcrent  localities.    One 

of  the  strangest  is  that  used  on  the  north-eastern  coast  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  new  port  of  Sflng-jin.  Two  great  pine  logs 
are  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a  dug-out.  They  are  then  laid 
side  by  side,  the  hollowed  side  of  one  facing  the  hollowed  side 
of  the  other.  At  one  end  they  are  fastened  firmly  together  but 
at  the  other  end  they  are  drawn  apart  a  distance  equivalent 
to  one  third  their  length.  A  floor  is  then  insterted  and  planks 
are  put  along  the  sides  on  top  to  prevent  the  waves  from  dash- 
ing in.  The  cross-section  of  such  a  boat  would  look  some- 
thing like  this. 


They  look  exceedingly  clumsy  and  are  much  heavier  than 
boats  of  the  same  size  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  those 
who  use  them  affirm  that  they  are  the4;)est  boats  used.  Which 
reminds  us  of  the  Korean  proverb  that  ''Even  the  hedgehog 
says  her  young  ones  arc  smooth.'* 
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^        *     r-     1    -  Koreans  say   that  canker-sores   on  the 

Cure  for  Canker  -        ,  ,^     ,  .  ,  . 

^               ^.  tonsFue  are  caused  by.dnnktng  water  oat 

5ores  on  the  .   ^         ,    ,.           ,      ,       ^ 

y  of  a  gourd  dipper  that  has  been  scraped 

over  a  sandy  surface  and  some  of   the 

grains  of  sand  have  adhered  to  its  under  surface.   The  certain 

cure  fs  to  find  a  dipper  of  such  a  kind,  take  off  some  of  the 

grains  of  sand  and  apply  them  to  the  tongue. 

A  ■  I    ^    4         A  gentleman  was  sorely  afflicted  with  sore 

A  new  kind  of  *        ,  ,     ^  r  ^        . 

^  ,^.    ^  eves  and  came  to  the  doctor  for  treatment* 

Faith  Cure.  '       .  ,     ,     ,  .  . 

The  doctor  looked  hini  over  and  then  sud- 
denly remarked:  **You  have  a  much  worse  disease  coming 
on  than  your  eye  trouble.  It  will  attack  yon  in  the  groin  and 
will  probably  prove  fatal.  The  only  way  to  prrvent  it  is  to 
keep  the  two  thumbs  pressed  against  the  groin  on  either  side. 
If  it  can  be  held  off  for  four  days  you  will  recover.  But  yon 
must  never  take  your  hands  away  or  it  will  be  of  no  avail. 
The  frightened  man  went  home  with  his  hands  on  his  hips 
and  for  four  days  and  nights  maintained  the  required  posture. 
During  that  time  his  eyes  got  well.  He  came  back  to  the  doc- 
tor  and  said,  **I  have  felt  no  trouble  in  the  groins  at  all." 
The  doctor  laughed  and  said.  *'That  was  only  a  trick  to  make 
you  keep  your  hands  away  from  your  eyes.  I  see  they  are 
well  now.**  The  patient  was  somewhat  disgusted  but  had  to 
join  in  the  laugh  against  himself. 


Editorial    Comment. 

In  recent  issues  of  the  Review  have  appeared  several  short 
letters  on  the  Siberian  railway.  Since  our  return  to  Seoul 
via  that  same  route  we  find  that  many  statements  are  circulat- 
ing which  are  quite  contrary  to  what  we  there  affirmed  from 
personal  observation.  For  instance  it  said  that  fees  and 
tips  are  excessive.  This  is  directly  contrary  to  the  experience 
of  everyone  on  the  trains  b\'  which  we  travelled  both  east  and 
west.  Some  have  said  the  food  is  poor.  This  again  is  a  state- 
ment not  warranted  by  the  facts.  The  fare  is  excellent .  Some 
complain  of  the  slow  rate  of  speed,  but  if  one  gets  through  ta 
London  in  seventeen  days  from  Dalny  why  should  he  corn- 
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plain,  when  any  other  route  would  take  him  twice  as  long? 
In  those  letters  we  stated  frankly  all  the  valid  objections  that 
can  be  raised  against  this  route  and  we  have  nothing  to  alter 
or  retract   in  the  statements  there  n^de. 

<^ 
The  press  of  the  Far  East  has  given  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  Russian  request  for  a  concession  at  Yougampo 
ntar  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  River.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  discufss  ihe  right  and  wrong  of  the  question.  Of  course 
the  Korean  government  has  a  perfect  right  to  grant  or  to 
refuse  the  request,  but  the  question  is  a  complicated  one  and 
the  balance  is  so  nicely  adjusted  that  an  error  one  way  or 
the  other  might  easily  be  fraught  with  momentous  conse- 
quences. It  is  our  purpose  rathe**  to  give  a  little  sketch  of 
this  port  which,  we  think,  will  throw  some  light  upon  the 
refusal  of  the  government  to  turn  it  over  to  Russia  or  to  a 
Russian  syndicate.  It  is  one  of  the  ten  great  historic  ports  of 
Korea.  They  are,  in  order,  beginning  wich  tlie  uorthwcst 
border,  (i)  Yong-ampo,  (2)  Cheung- nampx),  (3)  Kingwha,  (4) 
Nam-yang  (Near  Asan).  (5)  0-ch*fin  (North  of  Knnsan),  (6). 
Mokpo,  (7)  Masaupo,  (»)  Fusan,  (9)  Wonsan,  ( 10)  Kyong-heung 
(mouth  of  Tuman  River)  We  have  heard  so  little  about  some 
of  these  places  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  import- 
ance that  they  assume  in  the  Korean's  mind.  In  the  days  of 
ancient  Ko-guryu  a  Chinese  army  of  3cx),ooo  *:rossed  the  Yalu 
and  encamped  at  Yongampo  and  from  that  point  were  driven 
by  the  Ko-guryCS  forces  and  handled  so  severely  that  the  re- 
cords say  that  only  seven  thousand  ever  got  back  across  the 
Yalu  alive.  This  alone  would  make  the  place  a  very  import- 
ant one  to  the  Korean.  During  the  KoryO  dynasty  918-1392 
A.  D.  the  Mongols  assembled  at  this  point  in  force  and  began 
their  depredations.  When  the  Manchus  invaded  Korea  this 
place  was  guarded  so  carefully  by  the  Koreans  that  the  invaders 
left  it  and  passed  by  to  the  west.  Thus  we  see  that  it  has 
figured  prominently  in  Korean  history  and  the  Korean  govern- 
ment is  bpuud  by  sacred  tradition  to  guard  it  asaedulpusly  as 
any  other  portion  of  the  peninsula. 

The  present  indications  are   that  Korea  will  be   blessed 
with  the  largest  rice   crop   that   she  has  enjoyed   for  the  last 
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teo  years.  This  of  itself  might  not  mean  so  mnch,  but  the 
fact  that  the  crop  in  Japan  is  also  very  heavy  makes  it  im- 
probable that  the  export  of  Korean  rice  will  largely  deplete  the 
storehouses  in  Korea.  The  result  must  be  that  the  price  of 
this  great  staple  will  fall  and  that  the  people  will  benefit  by 
it.  One  thing  is  very  apparent.  People  who  earn  their  liv- 
ing by  honest  labor  in  Korea  are  better  off  than  ever  before,  while 
those  who  stick  to  the  old  regi  me  and  consider  work  beneath  their 
dignity  are  being  driven  to  desperate  straits.  At  the  present 
moment  the  condition  of  hundreds  of  the  poor  gentry  that 
live  on  the  slopes  of  Nam  San  is  most  pitiable.  They  have 
never  worked  and  would  not  work  if  they  had  the  opportuni- 
ty and  the  consequence  is  that  they  arc  starving  to  death. 
We  believe  that  the  rising  generation  will  to  some  degree 
shake  off  this  unworthy  yangbanism  and  acknowledge  the 
dignity  of  labor.  If  they  do  not  they  will  receive  their  just 
dues  at  the  hands  of  society. 


One  of  the  untoward  signs  of  the  times  is  thedecraase  of  in- 
terest in  education.  All  the  schools  both  public  and  private  are 
languishing.  One  of  the  leading  private  schools  in  Seoul, 
that  once  had  sixty  students,  now  has  seven.  It  is  said  that 
the  boys  believe  that  the  names  of  all  students  who  attend 
these  schools  are  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  Police  Depar-t 
ment  and  that  they  are  held  as  government  suspects.  In 
other  words  the  idea  of  a  liberal  education  is  assuming  some- 
thing of  the  aspect  that  it  has  in  Russia.  Instead  of  being 
considered  the  very  bulwark  of  the  state  and  the  guarantee 
of  national  prosperity  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  disintegrating 
force  inimical  to  the  state.  And  yet  the  government  does  not 
supply  any  substitute  for  a  modern  education  to  occupy  the 
minds  and  arouse  thS  enthusiasm  of  the  young  men.  The  re- 
establishment  of  the  oX^'Xim^  kwaga  would  be  preferable  to  the 
present  condition  of  stagnation  in  educational  lines.  Many 
people  have  rejoiced  over  the  abolition  of  the  Kwoga  but  we 
should  remember  that  it  was  the  one  great  centralizing  force 
which  helped  to  keep  the  distant  province  in  touch  with  the 
capital.  It  was  one  of  the  great  safeguards  against  disaffec- 
tion.    It  was  less  an  educative   than  a  political  factor  but  as 
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such  it  was  of  great  importance.  Its  abolition  without 
the  substituting  of  anything  in  its  place  was  a  calamity  to  the 
state. 


News  Calendar. 

FROM    NATIVE    PAPERS. 

Kwak  Kwang-heui,  secretary  of  the  Korean  Legation  at  St-  Peters- 
burg came  back  to  Seoul  on  important  business  during  the  early 
summer  but  started  again  for  his  post  on  August  20th. 

On  August  22ud  the  government  decided  to  make  Eui-ju  an  open 
port  and  place  a  custom  house  at  Yongampo.  The  distance  between  the 
two  is  about  the  same  as  between  Pyeng  Yang  and  Chinnampo. 

During  the  past  month  the  mortality  among  Korean  cattle  has  been 
very  great.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  quarantine  them  at  the  city 
gates?  and  not  allow  diseased  cattle  to  enter  but  probably  with  little 
success. 

Gen.  Pik  Sflng-geni  and  Gen.  O  Po-yung  have  been  detailed  to  go  to 
Japan  and  attend  the  military  review  to  be  held  there  this  Autumn. 

Kim  Keui-chung  of  Tong-pok  in  Chulla  Province  subscribed  several 
hundred  bags  of  rice  to  save  the  starving  people.  They  propose  to 
rise  a  monument  in  his  honor. 

Koreans  in  the  far  northeast  who  sell  cattle  in  Vladivostock  com- 
plain because  their  cattle  are  stopped  and  held  in  quarantine  by  the 
Russians  and  they  ask  the  government  to  open  a  sort  of  port  at  the 
month  of  the  Tuman  River  called  Ung-geui-po  or  **Bear  Harbor." 

Yi  Kydng-jik  the  newly  appointed  prefect  of  Yong-ch'Qn,  where 
Yongam-po  is  situated,  writes  that  the  Russians  have  erected  eighteen 
common  tents  and  two  large  ones  and  that  there  are  128  Chinese  huts. 
That  the  Russians  member  over  seventy  and  the  Chinese  1300.  He  af- 
firms that  they  have  seized  many  Korean  houses  and  torn  them  down 
without  payment  and  that  they  have  made  it  impossible  for  Koreans  to 
live  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Japanese  Minister  informs  the  Korean  government  that  many 
Koreans  finding  it  quite  impossible  to  obtain  legal  redress  through  the 
governor  of  South  Kynng  Sang  Province  have  applied  to  the  Japanese 
Consul  in  Fusan,  and  the  government  is  urged  to  appoint  a  governor 
who  will  attend  more  strictly  to  his  business. 

On  August  26  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  Koreans  were  shipped  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

A  Korean  salt  merchant  in  Wonsan  having  been,  according  to  his 
statement,  cheated  out  of  some  money  by  a  Japanese  and  l>eing  able  to 
obtain  no  redress  in  that  port  came  up  to  Seoul  and  tried  to  inter.est  the 
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Japanese  Minister  in  the  mather.  Being  nnsacceseful  he  grew  desperate 
and  one  day  in  August  seeing  the  Japanese  Minister  riding  hj  iu  a  jin- 
riksha  he  gave  the  vehicle  a  violent  push  which  overturned  it.  He  was 
promptly  arrested  but  it  is  said  that  the  mayor  finds  it  hard  to  pronounce 
sentence  as  this  offence  is  without  precedent  in  Korea. 

On  August  25th  the  Russian  Minister  went  to  the  Foreign  office  and 
urged  that  the  lease  of  Yong-am-po  to  Russians  he  granted.  In  spite  of 
his  urgent  appeal  the  minister  fledared  it  was  impossible.  On  the  27th 
the  Russian  Minister  went  again  to  the  Foreign  office  at  noon  and  re- 
mained till  seven  in  the  evening  but  the  Minister  being  ill  did  not  put 
in  appearance.  The  Russian'  Minister  then  declared  that  he  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Foreign  Minister  relative  to  this  business 
but  would  appeal  directly  to  the  emperor.  On  the  same  day  the  Japan- 
ese Minister  sent  a  letter  to  the  Foreign  office  saving  that  .if  Korea 
should  grant  the  Rusian  demands  relative  to  Yong-am-po  it  would 
be  equivalent  to  repudiating  all  friendly  relations  between  Korea  and 
Japan. 

The  French  Minister  has  applied  to  the  Foreign  offioe  for  a  permit 
for  the  Roman  Catholics  on  Quelpart  to  select  a  site  for  a  cemetery. 

The  iVhoMg-sumg  Sm-mtm^  grows  facetious.  Us  issue  i»i  August  ^ 
contained  the  following  imaginary  conversation  between  two  boys,  one 
fronr  the  Eastern  part  of  Seoul  and  one  from  the  Western  part.  It  took 
the  form  of  a  series  of  conundrums. 

Kastbrn  Boy  :  Who  is  it  that  -makes  the  best  interest  on  his 
money  ? 

Western  .Boy  :  Korean  country  prefects  (referring  to  purchase 
of  office) . 

WE9TRRN  Boy  :  Who  is  it  that  condemns  whether  there  be  any 
crime  or  not  ? 

Eastern:  Boy:  Korean  wealthy  men  (referring  to  extortion  on 
the  strength  of  false  changes) . 

Eastern  Boy  :    What  is  the  great  make-believe? 

Western  Boy:    Korean  Education  (a  mere  pretense). 

Western  Boy  :    What  is  no  better  than  nothing  at  all  ? 

BA.STER  N  •  Boy  :    Korean  soldiers. 

Western  Boy  :  What  is  it  that  looks  well  on  the  outside  bat 
means  nothing  at  bottom  ? 

Easter N  Boy  :    The  Anglo-Japanese  AlHance. 

Eastern  Boy:  Who  isit  that  fears  the  strong  and  ridicules  the 
weak? 

Western  Boy  :    Japan  (who  fears  Russia  and  ridicules 4Corca). 

Eastern  Boy  :  What  is  it  that  has  theheart  of  a  wolf  and  where 
does  it  show  its  teeth  ? 

Western  Boy  :    Russia  in  Manohnria. 
Western  Boy  :    What  is  it  that  can  be  heard  but  is  nowhere  visible  ? 

Eastern  Boy;    Thfe  war  between  Japan  and.  Rusua. 
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On  Seipt^mber  istthe  Law  Departtneot  laid  beiore  His  Majesty  a 
complete  report  of  the  difficulties  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  people  in  Wbang^hi.  Province  which  Yi  Bmig^ik  was  sent  to 
investigate  last  Springs  The  report  stated  that  Yi  Bnng-^k  had  carried 
OQt  his  work  in  a  thorough  and  commendable  manner  and  it  was  ap- 
parent  that  the  xn>nditions  in  that  province  were  quite  unbearable.  The 
Emperor  replied  connnendiBg  the  work  of  .the  commission  and  ordering 
that  the  recotomendatioita  of  the  conumsaion  be  carried  out.  The  re-, 
commendations  were  that  the  chief  ofi^ders  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
be  arrested,  brought  up  to  Seoul  and  tried, and  that  the  secondary  offenders 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Governor  of  Whang-h2  Province.  The  native  papers 
of  September  9th  steteithat  many  people  in  Whang-hS  province  in  rec- 
ognition xsi  the  splendid  service  rendered  by  the  commissioner  Yi  £ung- 
ik,  have  raised  a  monument  in  his  honor,  and  that  the  French  Minister ^ 
learning  of  this,  sent  a. despatch  to  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  two  French 
priests  Wilhelm  and  Dolcet  had,  by  false  accusations  been  deprived  of 
their  reputation  and  therefore  it  had  been  made  difficult  for  them  to  live 
here.  He  asked  what  Yi  Bung-ik  had  done  that  made  him  worthy  of 
having  a  monument  raised  in  his  honor,  and  demanded  that  orders  he 
given  for  the  destruction  of  the  monument.  He  also  demanded  that  as 
Yi  Buug-ik  had  attacked  these  priests  with  false  testimony  he  should 
l>e  brought  face  to  face  with  the  priests  and  the  case  should  be  tried.  The 
Foreign  Minister  replied  that  the  case  had  already  been  tried  and  there 
was  no  call  for  a  new  trial. 

On  Kangwha  seventy-seven  houses  were  destroyed  by  heavy  rains 
early  in  August  and  rice  fields  that  required  360  bags  of  rice  to  sow  were 
destroyed. 

Because  of  the  failure  of.  the  spring  crops  in  South  HanigyQng  Provs 
ince  the  governor  sent  an  open  letter  to  all  the  wealthy  men  of  the 
province  urging  them  to  subscribe  for  the  relief  of  the  starving.  The 
response  was  a  contribution  of  (21200  with  which  a  great  deal  of  the 
suffering  was  alleviated.  The  people  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  the 
governor. 

About  the  end  of  August  a  band  of  armed  robbers  rushed  a  market 
place  near  Chemulpo  and  shot  right  and  left.  Thej'  carried  away 
whatever  they  wanted  and  business  was  effectually  suspended. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Commerce  and  Public  Works  proposes 
to  hold  a  national  Korean  Exposition  in  1905. 

The  Japanese  rice  crop  is  estimated  to  be  a  maximum  one  and  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  export  from  Korea. 

Ihe  Japanese  papers  in  Japan  are.  lavish  in  their  praises  of  .the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Seoul  for  his  determined  stand  in  the  matter 
of  a  Russian  consession  at  Yongampo. 

Rev.  C.  D.  Morris  of  Pyeng-yang  and  Miss  C.  Louise  Ogilvy  of  the 
United  States  were  married  in  Kobe  on  Sept.  loth.  The  ceremony  w  a 
ptf  formed  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Walker,  pastor  of  the  Union  church  in  Kobe. 
Miss  Hillman  and  Miss  Miller  of  Chemulpo  and  Mr.  Kenmure  of  Seoul 
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were  present  at  the  ceremony.  The  bride  and  groom  arrived  in  Seoul  on 
the  24th  inst.  on  their  wav  to  their  home  in  Pyeng-yang. 

On  Sept.  4th  the  Foreign  Office  announced  to  the  Foreign  Repre- 
sentatives that  Pyeng-yang  which  is.  now  an  cpen  port  would  l>e  closed 
aud  Eui-ju  on  the  Yalu  River  would  be  opened  instead.  The  Japanese 
English  and  American  Representatives  urged  that  both  be  open  ports 
bufthe  Russians  and  French  opposed  the  opening  of  Eui-ju.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  other  Representatives  took  neutral  ground,  neither  ad- 
vocating nor  opposing  the  measure. 

The  French  Minister  is  pressing  for  the  pavTnent  of  an  indemnity  of 
f  16.C00.  on  account  of  the  religious  riots  on  the  Island  of  Quelpart  last 
year.  It  appears  very  doubtful  whether  the  money  will  be  paid,  for  tlie 
Koreans  are  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  where  the  blame  for  the  whole 
trouble  lies. 

Sin  Sun-sung  has  been  appointed  commander  of  the  new  Korean 
A-ar-vessel,  the  Yafijr-mu-/to.  He  is  a  graduate  of  a  Naval  College  in  Ja- 
pan.    The  crew  consists  of  seventy-three  men. 

The  Emperor  has  ordered  the  Commission  on  Weights  and  Measures 
to  complete  their  work  soon  and  put  out  a  complete  standard  of  measure- 
ments, and  to  send  throughout  the  country  and  see  that  all  merchants 
conform  to  the  new  standards. 

Twenty-two  kan\oi  the  "Ten -thousand  Year  Bridge"  at  Ham-heung 
have  been  swept  away  by  high  water  in  the  river.  This  is  the  mo.st  cel- 
ebrated bridge  in  Korea  and  is  nearly  a  njile  long. 

The  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  River  is  called  Kan-do  and  it  is 
disputed  territor}-,  both  the  Koreans  and  Chinese  claiming  it.  There  are 
9S62  Korean  houses  on  it.  Their  value  is  estimated  at  ^423.061,  and  the 
fields  contain  6,942  kyul },  loads'and  4  bundles  and  their  value  $2,953,435. 
The  Koreans  living  there  .*«ay  they  can  prove  their  contention  tliat  it  is 
Korean  soil. 

Some  rather  bold  thieves  stole  five  thousand  feet  of  telejs^raph  wire 
from  the  Japanese  line  along  the  foot  of  Namsan  inside  the  city  wall. 
Comnmnication  with  Chemulpo  was  broken  for  a  time. 

A  French  resident  of  Seoul  has  contracted  with  the  Korean  govern- 
ment to  mine  anthracite  oal  at  IVeng-yang  for  five  years.  He  is  to 
mine  30,000  tons  a  year  for  the  gc^vernment,  all  expenses  to  be  paid  by 
the  Household  Finance  Bureau.  His  salary  is  yen  3,000.  We  trust 
this  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  so  far  as  the  fuel  question  is  concerned, 
but  we  fear  it  will  not  be  in  time  to  help  us  out  this  winter. 

On  August  3;stasonwas  born  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Robb.  of 
Sung-jin. 

On  Sept.  1st  a  daughter  was  born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Haidie  of 
Wonsan. 

Since  Sept.  13th  Yi  Keun-mynng  has  resumed  the  position  of  Prime 
Minister. 

On  Sept.  13th  the  Foreign  Office  sent  a  despatch  to  the  Russian 
Representative  stating  that  the  building  of  Russian  houses  at  Yong-ch'iin 
was  contrary  to  the  arrangements  made  between  Russia  and  Korea  and 
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afikin^  that  tlie  work  be  disct/iitinued  at  once.  At  the  same  time  the 
Government  sent  strict  orders  to  the  prtfect  of  that  place  to  stop  the 
buildinj^. 

It  is  stated  that  an  order  for  coal  mining  machinery  has  been  placed 
with  Rond<m  &  Co.  of  Seoul  to  the  tune  of  Y  170,000  and  in- addition  to 
this  the  Household  Department  puts  down  Yia^.ooo  to  begin  the  work. 
The  work  is  in  French  hands  and  the  business  will  all  be  carried  on 
thrcnigh  the  above  named  firm. 

The  Emperor's  birthday  fell  upon  the  i6th  of  September  and  was 
signalized  by  special  ceremonies.  The  Diplomatic  Cc»rps  and  the  for- 
eign employees  of  the  Government  were  received  in  audience  in  the  morn- 
.i;!g  and  in  the  evening  the  Korean  ofhc'als  were  entertained  at  a  grand 
1>anquet  at  the  palace.     The  Emperor  is  fifty-one  years  old. 

Mr.  Raymond  Krumm,  who  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Survey  Dtpartnitnt  of  the  Korean  GoNcrnment,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  this  Government  and  started  for  America 
t^ia  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

The  prefect  of  Rwa-ch*ftn  infoims  the  Foreign  Office  that  a  Japan- 
ese citizen  in  that  district  attacked  three  Koreans  wnth  a  sword  and  kill- 
ed them  all.  Police  were  sent  to  arrest  the  offender  and  he  is  now  im- 
prisoned in 'that  place.  The  prefect  asks  that  the  matter  be  tried  at 
once. 

Wolves  have  been  causing  a  panic  among  the  people  of  Yang-ju, 
only  twelve  miles  from  Seoul.  On  Sept.  7th  a  five  year  old  boy  was 
killed,  on  the  loth  a  four  year  old  girl  was  killed  and  on  the  13th  a  thir- 
teen year  old  Ixn'  was  killed  in  brocwi  daylight.  A  band  of  soldiers  has 
been  sent  to  exterminate  the  beasts. 

Officials  connected  with  the  new  Central  Bank  held  a  conference 
on  the  18th  of  September  to  disuess  the  putting  on  the  market  of  the 
new  currency.  Mr.  Kato,  the  adviser  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
&c.,  advise<l  that  the  specie  be  held  as  reserve  and  that  bank  notes  be 
issued  but  the  Minister  of  Finance  sjiid  that  so  long  as  he  was  Minister 
of  Finance  consent  to  this  plan  would  not  be  given  becahse  then  there 
would  be  more  counterfeiting  than  ever.  This  attitude  is  causing  delay 
in  the  execution  of  the  plans  of  the  Bank. 

On  August  17th  H.  A.  dos  Remedios,  Esq.,  and  Miss  Kani  Katsu 
Maria  were  married  at  the  Church  of  St.    Paul  in  Chemulpo.     No  cards. 

On  September  15th  heavy  rains  flooded  the  banks  of  the  Yaluat  Mu- 
ch'ang  about  120  miles  above  Eui-ju.  Three  hundred  seventeen  houses 
were  destroyed  and  eleven  people  perished. 

The  Koreans,  generally,  are  nmch  exercised  over  what  they  consider 
the  probability  of  war  between  JapKin  and  Russia  and  they  profess  to  see 
signs  of  the  coming  conflict  on  all  sides.  The  one  question  that  is  on  the 
lips  of  every  Korean  is  When  will  it  begin  ?  as  if  the  fact  of  its  beginn- 
ing were  beyond  doubt. 

On  October  ist  a  painful  accident  occurred  on  the  electric  street 
railway  in  Seoul.  A  young  boy  was  run  over  and  killed.  Great  excite- 
ment ensued.     The  Korean  populace,  which  does  not  attempt  to  decide 
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Which  party  is  in  fault,  attacked  the  car  and  a  rather  noisy  time  ensued. 
Two  of  the  foreign  employees  of  the  road  arrived  on  the  scene  but  were 
speedily  driven  off  by  the  mob  one  of  whom  was*  a  Pyeng-yang  soldier 
whose  mode  of  attack  resembled  that  of  an  American  negro  in  that  be 
lowered  hs  head  and  used  it  as  a  battering  ram.  One  of  the  foreigners 
was  considerably  hurt  but  succeeded  in  extricating  himself  from  a 
rather  dangerous  situation.  Such  accidents  are  very  deplorable  but  they 
are  almost  inevitable  where  the  children  are  so  very  careless  as  they  are 
in  Seoul  and  where  they  all  play  on  the  street.  A  Japanese  who  aided 
one  of  the  foreigners  to  escape  was  attacked.  He  took  refuge  in  a  Ja- 
panese shop  but  this  did  not  a\-ail  as  the  mob  attacked  the  bmlding  and 
razed  it  to  the  ground.  We  wonder  what  the  Korean  police  were  doing 
all  the  time  One  would  think  that  sut^  mob  violence  vrould  call  for 
police  interefrence  if  anything  would.         ^ 

The  annual  contest  between  the  Chemulpo  and  Seoul  tennis  playew 
for  the  cup  which  was  secured  by  Chemulpo  last  year»  came  off  during 
the  closing  days  of  September  and  the  first  few^ysof  October.  During 
the  year  since  Chemulpo  won  the  cup  there  have  been  several  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  the  players.  Seoul  has  lost  two  men  but  gained  two 
others  of  superior.ability  while  Chemulpo  exchanged  two  men  for  other 
of  about  equal  skill  On  the  whole  the  changes  worked  for  the  benefit 
of  Seoul  and  the  score  shows  the  result.  Seoul  captured  the  cup  by  a 
score  of  five  matches  to  three. .  The  detailed  score  is  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Sabatin  of  Chemulpo  against  Messrs.  David- 
son and  Baldock  of  Seoul  ;  won  by  the  latter  by  a  score  of  1-6,  2-6. 

(2)  Messrs.  Henkel  and  Lay  of  Chemulpo  against  Messrs.  Porter  and 
Staeger  of  Seoul  ;  won  by  the  former  by  a  score  of  6-8,  6-2,  7-5. 

(3)  Mr.  Bennett  of  Chemulpo  against  Mr.  Davidson  of  Seoul ;  won 
by  the  latter  by  a  score  of  1-6,  3-6. 

(4)  Messrs.  Wallace  and  McConnell  of  Chemulpo  against  Messrs. 
Turner  and  Hulbert  of  Seoul ;  won  by  the  former  by  a  score  of  6-2,  2-6, 
6-3. 

(5)  Mr.  Wallace  of  Chemulpo  against  Mr.  Hulbert  of  Seoul  ;  won  by 
the  latter  by  a  score  of  6-8,  2-6. 

<6)  Mr.  Sabatin  of  Chemulpo  against  Mr.  Tiirner  of  Seoul  ;  won  by 
the  latter  by  a  score  of  6-2,  2-6,  2-6. 

(7)  Messrs  Wolter  and  Atkinson  of  Chemulpo  agcunst  Messrs.  Chal- 
mers and  Gillett  of  Seoul ;  won  by  the  latter  by  a  score  of  3-6*  6-4,  2-6. 

(8)  Mr.  McConnell  of  Chemulpo  against  Dr.  Baldock  of  Seoul  ;  won 
by  the  former  by  a  score  of  7-5,  6-1. 

The  prefect  of  Yongchihi  sent  a  telegram  to  Seoul  statinfir  that  the 
Russians  are  preparing  to  erect  a  telegraph  line  from  YoogaBipo  to  the 
timber  concession  on  the  Yalu  and  have  brought  in  over  a  hundred  tele- 
graph poles  for  that  purpose.  The  Foreign  Office  replied  that  if  this, 
were  done  the  prefect  should  go  and  pull  down  the  line. 
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It  is  Stated  that  a  Japanese  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Rus- 
aansat  Aa-dong-hy»in  in  Manchnria  near  th«  Yalu  River.  The  Japanese 
Consnl  at  Chinnanipo  has  made  a  demand  for  his  release. 

E.  Stein,  Esq.  the  Secretary  of  the  Russian  Legation  left  Seoul  with 
his  family  near  the  end  of  September. 

Yi  Pora-jin  the.  Koreaai  Minister  in  St  .*Petersbug  has  sent  a  telegram 
to  Seoul  urging:  that  the  concession  ^  at  Yo^ganipo  be  granted  to  the 
Russians. 

In  Chang-dong,  Seoul,  near  thejapanese  Conanlate,  the  Japanese 
are  about  to  erect  a*  miniature  represcotatien  of  the  Nagoya  Castle  which 
has  been  brought  from  Osaka.     It  will  be  used  as  a  bdzar. 

On  Septal  21  sixty-five  Koreans,  started  from  '  Cfainnampo  and  forty- 
nine  from  Chemulpo,  to  go  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

-About  the  end  of  September  a  new  law  was  promtilgated  setting  the 
dates  of  the  annual  medicine  ** markets"  or  r^na;^  in.  Korea.  They  will 
hereafter  occur  twice  a  year  at  five  points  naively,  Taiku;  Ghin^ju,  Kong- 
ju,  Ch*ung-ju  and  Ch^n-»ch*fin. 

The  Italian  ^Minister,- who  went  to  Japan  duriug.  the  Summer  because 
of  ill-health,  returned  to  Seoul  on  September.  L3cd. 

The  Remington  type- writer  company  is  at  work  on  a.  Korean  type- 
writer which  will  be  on  the  market  in  the  course  of  a; few  months. 

The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  announces  that  the  Century 
Company  is  >about  to  bring  out  a  book  nsuned  "A  Search  for  a  Siberian 
Klondike,*'  being  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Vanderlip 
in  northern  Siberia  and  Saghalien,  as  narrated  by  Mr.  H..B.  Hulbert  of 
Seoul.  The  book  will  contain  about  fifty  full  page  illustrations  made 
from  photogiaphs. taken  by  Mr,  .Vanderlip. 
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Table  of  Meteorological  Observations, 

Seoul  Korca>  August  J  903. 
V«  Pokrovsky^  M.  D.,  Observer* 
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Walking  along  the  lines  they  cut  down  every  one  of 
these  innocent,  unoffending  people.  The  Manchus  issued 
passes  to  the  Koreans  in  the  fortress  and  no  one  could  go  in 
or  out  without  showing  his  credentials.  All  the  people  living 
in  the  vicinity  who  did  not  run  away  were  massacred. 

Having  thoroughly  subdued  the  island,  the  next  move  of 
the  victors  was  to  rejoin   the   main    army  encamped   before 
Nam-han.      As  a  preparatory  measure  they  burned  all  the 
government  buildings  on  the  island  and  put  to  death  all  the 
people  they  could  find,  that  had  not  already  perished.     Then 
taking  the  Crown  Princess  and  her  retinue,  and  all  the  of- 
ficials, they  crossed  the  ferry  and  marched  toward  Nam-han. 
The  Princess  was  treated  with  all  deference,  as  befitted  her 
exalted  station.      As  the  company  was  about   to  leave  the 
fortress  of   Kang-wha  on  their  way  to  Nam-han,  the  aged 
Minister  Kim  Sang-yong  was  so  deeply  moved  that  he  deter- 
mined to  end  his  life.      He  entered  the   pavilion  above   the 
South  Gate  where  he  found  a  box  containing  powder.     Yun 
Pang  also  accompanied  him,  saying  that  he  too  was  weary  of 
life,  but  Minister  Kim  said  to  him,  **You  are  in  charge  of  the 
ancestral  tablets,  you  must  not  prove  recreant  to  that  sacred 
trust.  **     So  Yun  Pang  sadly  went  about  that  task.     Divesting 
himself  of  his  outer  garments  the  Minister  gave  them  to  an 
attendant  and   told   him  to  bury  them  in  place  of  his  body. 
Then  lighting  his  pipe  with  flint  and  steel  he  thrust  it  into 
the  box  of  powder.     The  explosion  which  followed  blew  the 
whole  gate  to  fragments  and  Minister  Kim  Sang-yong  and 
Kim  Ik-kyQm  and  KwQn  Sun-jang  and  the  minister's  little 
grandson,  thirteen  years  old,  were  blown  to  atoms.     In  order 
to  convey  the  ancestral  tablets  in  safety  to  Nam-han,  Yun 
Pang  put  them  in  a  bag,  but  the  Manchus,  who  did  not  care 
to  be  burdened  with  such  impedimenta,  threw  the  whole  thing 
into  a  ditch.     Yun  recovered  them  and  cleaned  them  off  as  well  • 
as  he  could,  and  managed  to  carry  them  along.    Perhaps  it 
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was  only  because  the  Manchus  wished  to  show  an  indignity 
toward  these  most  sacred  of  all  the  royal  treasures.  These 
people  died,  some  by  the  sword,  some  by  strangling  and  some 
by  drowning.  There  were  darker  crimes  than  murder  too, 
for  the  Manchus  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  and  insult  many 
honorable  women,  and  even  to  this  day  a  slight  taint  clings 
to  one  family  of  the  nobility  because  the  wife  and  daughter- 
in-law  were  subjected  to  indignities  than  which  death  were 
preferable.  From  among  the  women  taken  there,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Whe  Wfln,  a  relative  of  the  king,  became  sixth  wife  to 
the  Mamchu  Emperor,  but  shortly  afterward  he  gave  her  to 
one  of  his  favorites  as  a  present.  And  so  we  leave  this  long 
line  of  captives  winding  their  way  eastward  and  find  our- 
selves again  within  the  grim  walls  of  Nim-han. 

The  ravages  of  hunger  were  beginning  to  make  the  Man- 
chu  proposition  seem  more  feasible.  The  council  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  men  whom  the  Manchus  demanded  must 
be  bound  and  sent  to  their  fate.  When  the  Crown  Prince 
heard  of  this  he  said,  "1  have  a  son  and  several  brothers  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  go  myself.*.*  Then  Chong 
On  said  "I  am  the  one  who  have  most  strenuously  opposed 
the  Manchu  claims.  Let  me  go.*'  Kim  Sang-hon  exclaimed, 
**Who  opposed  them  more  than  I?  I  am  surely  the  one  to 
send.**  Yun  Whang,  Yun  Chip  and  OTal-ch*e  all  offered  to 
go  and  immolate  themselves  on  the  altar  of  Manchu  vengeance. 
While  the  council  was  going  on  many  of  the  soldiers  came 
down  from  the  wall  and  looked  in  at  the  doors  and  shouted, 
**As  the  Manchus  have  demanded  these  men  why  do  you  not 
send  them  rather  than  let  us  come  thus  to  skin  and  bone?** 
It  was  with  diflBculty  that  they  were  sent  back  to  their  places. 
It  was  remarked  that  the  soldiers  under  Gen.  Yi  Si-b&k  did 
not  participate  in  this  unruly  demonstration.  That  night  at 
nine  o*clock  a  party  of  Manchus  approached  tha  West  Gate 
and  one  of  them  actually  scaled  the  wall  before  the  guard  was 
aware  of  it.  He  was  speedily  driven  back  with  a  battle-ciub, 
and  stones  and  other  missiles  were  rained  down  upon  the  as- 
saulting party.  Gen.  Yi  Si-bfik  was  twice  wounded  but  did 
not  make  it  known  until  th^  skirmish  was  over.  At  the 
same  time  an  assault  was  successfully  warded  ofiE  on  the 
eastern  side  by  Gen.  Sin  Kyiing-jin  who,  not  content  with 
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simply  driving  oflE  the  attacking  party,  sallied  oat  and  killed 
their  leader  atid  many  of  his  followers. 

The  Manchus  next  tried  to  reduce  the  fortress  by  bombard- 
ment, and  it  is  said  that  the  projectiles  came  over  the  wall  with 
such  force  as  to  bury  themselves  twenty  inches  in  the  earth. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  the  Manchus  sounded 
a  parley  at  the  West  Gate  and  three  of  the  officials  accompani- 
ed them  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Th^re  they  were  told, 
"The  Emperor  is  very  angry  because  you  do  not  surrender, 
and  has  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom.  He  is  to 
leave  tomorrow  and  then  you  will  have  no  opportunity  to  sur- 
render, though  you  should  wish."  The  bombardment  was 
renewed  and  many  breaches  were  made  in  the  wall  and  many 
of  the  garrison  were  killed,  but  the  survivors  quickly  piled 
bags  of  sand  in  the  breaches  and  poured  water  over  them. 
This  instantly  froze  and  made  a  good  substitute  for  a  wall. 
But  the  soldiers  were  discouraged  and  came  to  the  king  in 
crowds  demanding  that  the  men  whom  the  Manchus  had  called 
for  be  sent.  It  was  evident  that  something  must  be  done  at 
once,  and  Hong  So-bong  undertook  another  visit  to  the 
enemy's  camp,  where  he  said»  "Tomorrow  the  Crown  Prince 
and  the  other  men  that  you  have  demanded  will  come  out  to 
you.*'  But  they  answered,  "We  do  no  want  to  see  the  Crown 
Prince,  but  the  king  himself.*'  To  emphasize  this,  letters 
were  shown  proving  that  Kang-wha  had  fallen  into  Manchu 
hands,  and  a  letter  was  delivered  to  them  from  one  of  the  cap- 
tive princes  to  the  king.  They  were  likewise  told,  "The 
Crown  Prince  and  one  of  his  brothers  must  go  to  Manchuria 
as  hostages.  The  king  must  understand  that  there  is  nothing 
to  fear  in  coming  out.  The  kingdon  will  in  that  way  be  pre- 
served." So  they  took  the  prince's  letter  and  wended  their 
way  back  to  the  fortress.  When  the  letter  was  opened  and 
read  a  great  cry  of  sorrow  arose  from  the  whole  court.  Some- 
one suggested  that  the  Manchus  were  trying  to  deceive  them, 
but  the  king  answered,  **No,  this  is  my  son's  own  hand," 
and  he  added,  **As  Kang-wha  is  taken  of  course  the  ancestral 
tablets  have  been  destroyed.  There  is  then  no  longer  any 
need  to  delay  our  surrender."  As  a  preliminary  to  that  final 
act  the  king  ordered  that  all  documents  in  which  the  Man- 
chus were  spoken  of  slightingly  be  collected  and  burned. 
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The  next  day  a  letter  from  the  king  was  taken  to  the 
Manchu  headquarters,  wherein  he  said,  ''As  the  emperor  is 
about  to  return  to  the  north,  I  must  see  him  before  he  goes. 
If  not,  harm  will  result.  If  evil  befalls  me  in  this  step  it 
were  better  that  I  take  a  sword  and  end  my  life  here.  I  pray 
you  make  some  way  whereby  I  can  surrender  without  endan- 
gering my  kingdom.**  The  messenger  explained  that  the 
king  feared  that  the  Manchu  soldiers  might  fall  upon  him 
when  he  came  down  from  the  fortress.  The  Manchu  general 
answered,  **Waittill  you  get  orders  from  me ;  then  come  down/' 
Kim  Sang-hon  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  surrender  and 
so  attempted  to  take  his  own  life  by  hanging,  but  someone  cut 
him  down.  Chong  On  likewise  after  an  apostrophe  to  his 
"frosty  sword*'  plunged  in  into  his  bowels,  but  the  wound 
did  not  prove  fatal  and  the  king  had  him  well  cared  for. 

On  the  next  day,  the  twenty- eighth,  two  men  who  had 
most  strenuously  opposed  the  Manchus,  O  Tal-ch'e  and  Yun 
Chip,  were  made  ready  to  send  to  the  Manchu  camp  to  meet 
their  fate.  Before  setting  out  they  were  brought  in  before 
the  king  who  wept  and  said.  "Is  it  possible  that  we  have  come 
to  this?  I  am  ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face.*'  But  they 
answered  cheerfully,  "There  is  no  cause  for  mourning  on  our 
account.  It  is  our  own  fault."  The  king  then  made  them 
sit  while  a  eunuch  brought  wine  and  poured  it  out.  Thi 
was  the  greatest  honor  the  king  could  show  them.  Then  he 
said,  **I  will  see  to  it  that  your  families  are  well  cared  for.'* 
Then  they  set  out  to  meet  their  fate.  The  emperor  was  pleas- 
ed at  this  sign  of  submission  and  gave  Ch'o6  Myfing-gil  a  fur 
robe  and  a  cup  of  wine.  Calling  the  two  men  before  him  the 
emperor  asked  them  why  they  had  always  opposed  the  Man- 
chu rule.  They  answered  that  after  so  many  centuries  of 
adherence  to  the  Ming  dynasty  they  found  it  impossible  to 
give  it  up  or  to  advise  to  do  so.  The  emperor  then  ordered 
them  to  be  loosed  but  to  be  kept  in  the  camp  under  strict 
surveillance. 

The  next  day  Hong  So-bong,  Ch'oe  Myftng-gil  and  Kim 
Sin-guk  repaired  to  the  Manchu  camp  and  said  they  had  come 
to  complete  arrangements  for  the  surrender.  They  were  told 
that  an  altar  had  already  been  prepared  at  Soug-p*a  and  that 
the  ceremony  must  take  place  on  the  morrow.     The  Manchu 
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general  said,  **We  have  a  special  form  of  ceremony  for  sur- 
reii:ier.     First,  the  one  who  surrenders  is  placed  in  a  coffin; 
but  as  this  is  rather  humiliating  we  will  waive  it  this  time  and 
begin  with  the  second  article."     Ch'oe  asked,  *'Shall  the  king 
come  out  in  his  royal  robes  ?*  *     "By  no  means.     He  must  come 
out  dressed  in  blue."     This  was  because  blue  is  the  color  cor- 
responding to  east,  and  was  therefore  appropriate  for  Korea, 
which  has  always  been  called  the  "East  Country."     **Shill  he 
come  out  the  South  Gate?"    was  the  next  question   asked. 
'*No,  how  can  one  who  has  done  wrong  come  out  the  South 
Gate?     He  must  come  by  way  of  the  West  Gate.     After  the 
surrender  he  will  proceed  to  Seoul  and  he  need  fear  no  danger, 
for  we  have  recalled  all  our  fomging  parties  and  no  one  will 
offer  to  molest  him.     We  will  send  back  all  the  Koreans  that  we 
have  taken  to  Manchuria  and   we  will  have  a  new  royal  seal 
cut  for  the  king."     That  night  the  Manchu  general  Yong- 
golda  brought  the  king  a  letter  from  the  emperor  saying,  "Are 
you  indeed  afraid  to  obey  the  command  to  come  out  and  sur- 
render?   You  may  rest  assured  of  your  safety,  and  not  only  so 
but  I  will  make  it  to  your  great  advantage  to  come*    I  will 
put  you  back  on  your  throne,  I  will  forgive  the  past,   I  will 
make  a  firm  and  binding  agreement  with  you  as  between  vas- 
sal and  suzerain.     If  you  would  have  your  s<m  and  your  grand- 
son reign  after  you,  you  must  receive  a  new  seal  of  office  from 
us.     You  must  stop  sending  embassies  to  China  and  you  must 
discard  the  Chinese  calendar  and  adopt  ours.      The   Crown 
Prince,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  latter's  son  must  go  with 
us  as  hostages.     When  you   die  I  will  send  the  Crown  Prince 
to  rule  in  your  stead.     I  am  about  to  invade  China  and  you 
must  give  us  boats  and  troops.       I  must  first  take  the  Island 
of  Ka-do  and  to  this  end  you  must  furnish  us  fifty  boats  and 
sailors  to  man  them,  and  you  must  give  us  bows  and  arrows. 
Before  our  troops  leave  this  place  you  must  feast  them.    Here- 
after you  must  observe  the  birthdays  of  the  Manchu  empress 
and  Crown  Prince.      You  must  treat  our  envoys  exactly  as 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  treat  Chinese  envoys.      I  will 
send  back  across  the  Yalu  all  our  Korean  captives  but  you  must 
pay  for  them.     Your  people  must  intermarry  with  ours.     You 
must  release  and  return  all  Manchu  captives  that  you  hold  in 
your  border  fortresses  along  the  Tu-man  River.     As  for  corn- 
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ttierce  with  Japan  you  may  do  as  you  please.  I  make  no  law 
about  that.  You  must  build  no  more  fortresses.  Now,  be- 
hold, I  lift  you  as  it  were  from  the  vexy  dead.  I  have  recreat- 
ed your  Kingdom.  Do  not  forget  my  great  kindness  and  mercy . 
Beware  of  harboring  guile  in  your  heart.  Every  year  you 
must  send  tribute;  one  hunderd  ounces  of  gold,  a  thousand 
ounces  of  silver,  ten  thousand  bags  of  white  rice,  two  thou- 
sand pieces  of  silk,  three, hundred  pieces  of  white  grass-cloth, 
len  thousand  pieces  of  colored  cotton,  four  hundred  pieces  of 
fine  linen,  one  thousand  pieces  of  coarse  linen,  one  thousand 
quires  of  fin^  paper,  one  thousand  quires  of  common  paper, 
two  hundred  bows  made  of  sea-cow*s  horns,  twenty-six  swords 
the  length  of  a  man's  stature,  four  fine  window  screens,  forty 
mats  with  red  flowers,  twenty  common  swords,  two  hundred 
pounds  of  dye-wood,  ten  pecks  of  black  pepper,  one  thousand 
packages  of  tea,  one  hundred  tiger  skins,  one  hundred  deer 
skins,  four  hundred  otter  skins,  two  hundred  squirrel  skins. 
You  will  commence  sending  this  tribute  three  years  from  now. 
As  I  have  taken  one  of  the  king's  relatives  to  wife  I  will  remit 
nine  thousand  of  the  bags  of  rice.*' 

Such  were  the  conditions  on  which  the  Manchus  proposed 
to  give  the  kingdom  of  Korea  a  new  lease  of  life.  The  de- 
mand for  tribute  was  so  enormous  that  the  Koreans  never  seem 
to  have  taken  it  seriously,  and  they  never  once  attempted  to 
fulfill  more  than  the  merest  fraction  of  the  demand. 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  the  first  moon  of  the  year  1637 
that  at  last,  having  exhausted  all  oth^r  means,  having  endur- 
ed th?  rigors  of  a  winter  siege  in  a  fortress  but  half  prepared 
for  the  emergency,  having  seen  his  faithful  soldiers  die  about 
him  from  hunger  and  exposure,  the  king  was  driven  to  sur- 
render to  the  Manchu  power.  The  day  broke  with  a  great 
bank  of  fog  enveloping  everything.  The  West  Gate  of  the 
fortress  swung  open  and  the  royal  cavalcade  appeared,  bear- 
ing manifest  signs  of  the  long  confinement.  The  king  and 
Crown  Prince,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  victors,  were 
clad  in  blue.  Behind  them  came  the  hollow-cheeked,  but  loyal 
soldiers  who  would  have  stayed  and  defended  the  walls  to  the 
bitter  end  had  the  king  but  given  the  word.  As  the  roj^al 
party  descended  the  winding  road  to  the  valley  below,  they 
came  upon  long  lines  of  heavy-armed  Manchu  cavalry  drawn 
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op  on  either  side  of  the  road.  The  king  was  startled,  and 
anxiously  asked  what  it  meant,  but  was  told  that  it  was  simp- 
ly in  honor  of  the  coming  of  the  king.  Soon  the  party  met 
the  two  Manchu  generals.  Yonggolda  and  Mabuda.  The  king 
dismounted  and  the  proper  salutations  took  place  between 
them.  Then  they  sat  down  and  went  through  a  formal  in- 
terchange of  civilities,  seated  so  as  to  face  east  and  west  ac» 
cording  to  the  proper  rule  of  etiquette.  When  these  formal- 
ities were  completed,  they  escorted  the  king  to  the  place  where 
anciently  the  town  of  Kwang-ju  stood,  at  which  point  there 
was  a  short  pause.  The  king's  immediate  staff  consisted  of 
three  ministers  of  state,  five  oflficials  of  the  second  rank,  five 
of  the  rank  of  royal  scribe  and  one  or  two  others.  Besides 
these  there  were  only  the  Crown  Prince  and  his  tutor.  In  front, 
and  at  a  condsiderable  distance,  was  a  raised  platform  covered 
with  a  yellow  silk  awning,  under  which  the  emperor  sat  upon 
a  throne.  In  front  were  drawn  up  a  company  of  trumpeters. 
General  Yonggolda  and  the  king  dismounted  anl  the  former 
led  the  king  toward  the  imperial  dais.  Upon  reaching  the 
eastern  entrance  to  the  imperial  presence  they  bowed  three 
times  and  struck  the  hand  on  the  back  of  the  head.  Then  they 
entered  and  bowed  on  a  mat  before  the  emperor.  The  king 
was  then  told  to  ascend  the  platform.  The  emperor  sat  facing 
the  south  and  the  king  sat  on  his  left  facing  the  west.  To  the 
left  of  the  king  and  also  facing  the  west  sat  the  emperor's 
three  sons,  and  finally  the  king's  sons  who  had  been  brought 
up  from  Kang-wha.  Below  the  platform  sat  the  Korean  of- 
ficials and  at  a  distance  the  common  people.  The  emperor's 
gilded  throne  sat  on  a  dais  raised  nine  inches  above  the  plat-, 
form,  beneath  a  yellow  silk  umbrella  aqd  the  **plume  banner.** 
The  emperor  sat  twirling  an  arrow  in  his  hand.  A  cup  of  tea 
was  handed  the  king.  Then  the  emperor  said  to  the  Korean 
Prime  Minister  through  an  interpreter  **Now  we  are  inmates  of 
one  house,  let  us  try  our  skill  at  archery.'*  The  Minister  an- 
swered, perhaps  with  a  shade  of  irony,  **We  know  letters,  but 
we  are  not, skilled  in  archery.*'  Food  was  brought  in  and 
placed  before  the  king,  the  same  in  quality  and  amount  as  that 
placed  before  the  emperor.  Each  drank  three  cups  of  wine  aiid 
^hen  the  food  was  carried  away.  This  was  simply  a  formality 
intended  to  put  the  king  at  his  ease.    A  servant  then  brought 
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in  the  emperor's  dogs  and  with  his  own  hand  he  cut  meat  and 
threw  it  into  the  air  for  the  animals  to  catch.  Descending 
from  the  platform  the  king  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
Crown  Princess.  Their  brief  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
General  Yonggolda  who  came  up  with  a  magnificent  horse 
sumptuously  caparisoned,  and  with  a  splendid  sable  robe. 
These  he  announced  were  a  gift  from  the  emperor,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  asked  why  the  king  had  not  brought  the  royal 
insignia  that  had  been  given  by  the  Chinese  emperor,  that  it 
might  be  destroyed.  The  answer  was  that  it  had  been  lost  at 
the  time  of  the  making  of  the  former  treaty  with  the  Manchus, 
but  that  it  would  be  hunted  up  and  handed  over  to  the  Man- 
chu  general.  General  Yonggolda  also  presented  each  of  the 
ministers  about  the  king  with  a  sable  robe.  At  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  as  night  was  coming  on,  the  emperor  gave 
word  that  the  king  might  proceed  to  Seoul.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess,  together  with 
Prince  Pong-im,  were  to  be  taken  away  to  Manchuria  as  host- 
ages. Before  starting  for  Seoul  the  king  bade  them  adieu  and 
then'w^th  a  heavy  heart  turned  toward  his  capital. 

The  retinue  that  followed  the  king  was  so  numerous 
that  whenjthey  came  to  the  ferry  at  Song-p*a  and  found  there 
were  too  few  boats  to  convey  them  all,  there  was  a  disgraceful 
scramble  for  first  place,  and  the  king  was  hustled  and  drag- 
ged about  in  a  most  unbecoming  manner.  Finally  the  cross 
ing  was  effected  and  as  the  cavalcade  proceeded  toward  Seoul 
they  saw  the  Manchu  camps  along  the  way  crowded  with 
Korean  women,  some  of  whom  were  wailing  as  if  their  hearts 
would  break,  while  others  were  making  merry  over  the 
prospect  of  being  carried  away  to  the  north. 

The  Manchu  soldiery  had  been  ordered  out  of  Seoul  to 
make  room  for  the  king  and  so  the  royal  party  found  the  way 
blocked  by  an  immense  crowd  of  Manchu  soldiers  loaded  down 
with  booty  and  leading  hundreds  of  captives.  As  the  king 
passed  by,  these  miserable  beings  cried  out  to  him  to  save 
them,  but  their  captors  urged  them  on  with  word  and  lash. 
The  crowd  was  so  dense,  and  the  out-going  stream  of  men 
pressed  so  closely  against  those  entering,  that  many  in  the 
king's  retinue  were  taken    for  captives  and  were  seized  and 
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carriel  away.  Even  some  meu  of  noble  blood  were  thus,  in 
the  darkness  and  confusion,  spirited  away  and  never  heard 
of  again. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  when  the  king  entered  the  gate  of 
Seoul.  The  city  was  almost  deserted.  Dead  men  lay  in 
heaps  along  the  streets.  The  houses  on  both  sides  of  the 
street  were  in  ashes.  All  the  poultry  and  pigs  were  gone  and 
only  dogs  remained,  and  these  had  been  transformed  into 
wolves  and  were  gorging  themselves  on  the  dead  bodies 
along  the  way«  As  the  Ch'ang-gytfng  Palace  was  nearest  the 
East  Gate  the  royal  party  went  there  to  spend  the  night.  All 
night  long,  in  spite  of  the  Emperor's  orders,  Manchu  soldiers 
scoured  the  streets,  burning  and  pillaging  and  working  their 
terrible  will  for  the  last  time  on  the  deserted  capital. 

Two  days  later  the  Manchu  army  was  to  start  on  its  long 
journey  to  the  north  and  the  king  went  three  miles  outside 
the  East  Gate  to  bid  adieu  to  the  emperor,  for  it  was  deter- 
mined to  pass  around  Seoul  on  the  east  and  so  strike  north- 
ward. It  took  thirteen  days  for  the  whole  army  to  get  on 
the  move.  There  were  120,000  men  in  all.  Thirty  thousand 
of  these  were  Mongols  and  they  took  the  road  to  the  east 
through  Ham-gyQng  Province  and  crossed  the  Tu-man  River. 
There  were  70.000  Manchus  and  20,000  Chinese  from  Liao- 
tung.  Generals  Kong  Yu-dfik  and  Kyong  My6ng-jung 
with  20,000  men  took  boat  at  Yong-san  and  sailed  north  to 
stike  Ka-do  Island. 

The  day  following  that  on  which  the  king  took  leave  of 
the  Emperor,  the  generals  Yonggolda  and  Mabuda  came  to  the 
palace  to  confer  with  the  king.  The  Minister  Kim  Nyu,  as  if 
to  anticipate  them,  said  '*The  relation  between  us  now  is  that 
of  son  and  father.  We  stand  ready  to  fulfill  our  obligations 
.on  that  basis  even  though  you  ask  for  soldiers  to  help  on  the 
invasion  of  China  and  the  seizure  of  Nanking."  Hong  So- 
bong  asked  that  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  gold  in  Korea 
part  of  the  tribute  be  remitted,  but  it  was  not  granted. 
Kim  Nyu's  daughter  had  been  carried  away  captive  to  Man- 
chnria  and  he  had  plead  with  the  two  generals  and  the  king 
himself  iiad  aided  him  but  without  avail.  He  now  offered  a 
thousand  ounces  of  silver  for  her  ransom.  It  was  accepted 
but  the  result  was  disastrous  to  others  for  it  set  a  precedent. 
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and  a  like  sum  was  asked  for  each  of  the  high-born  captives, 
with  the  result  that  few  of  them  were  ever  ransomed. 

The  Emperor's  ninth  brother  had  charge  of  all  the  cap- 
tives, and  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  second  moon  the  crown 
prince  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  king  to  say  farewell.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  guard  of  six  Manchus  who  cut  the  inter- 
view very  short  and  hurried  him  away  to  the  camp  outside 
the  East  Gate.  On  the  seventh  the  king  and  his  court  went 
out  to  this  camp  to  say  good-bye,  and  the  Manchus  set  out  a 
fine  banquet,  at  which  some  of  the  Koreans  ate  greedily  while 
others  would  not  touch  a  morsel.  The  next  day  the  order 
was  given  to  start  on  the  long  march  into  Manchuria.  The 
royal  hostages  were  accompanied  by  fifteen  high  officials. 
The  king  and  his  court  accompanied  the  party  twenty  li  out, 
as  far  as  Chang-neung,  where  with  many  tears  the  final 
separation  took  place. 

The  work  of  reconstruction  was  now  to  be  commenced, 
and  of  course  the  first  work  was  to  punish  those  who  had 
proved  unfaithful  and  to  reward  those  who  had  proved  loyal. 
First  Gen.  Kim  Cha-jOm,  who  had  lain  so  long  at  Yang-geun 
and  would  not  move  to  help  the  king,  was  banished  and  with 
him  Sim  Keui-wQn,  Sin  Kyong-wan  and  the  governor  of 
Kang-wQn  Province  who  had  hesitated  to  throw  away  their 
lives  and  those  of  their  men  in  the  perfectly  hopeless  task  of 
breaking  up  the  siege  of  Nam-han.  Admiral  Chang  Sin,  who 
had  been  prevented  by  the  swift  outflowing  tide  from  oppos- 
ing the  crossing  of  the  Manchus  to  Kang-wha  was  killed  by 
strangulation  outside  the  Little  West  Gate.  Kim  ChyQng- 
jeung  who  had  been  in  command  of  Kang-wha,  and  his  lieu- 
tenant Yi  Min-gu  were  both  banished  to  distant  points.  The 
king  gave  a  great  feast  at  Mo-wha-gwan  to  those  who  had  aided 
him  while  besieged,  both  nobleman  and  common  soldier. 
The  four  most  prominent  generals  each  received  the  gift  of  a 
horse.  All  the  courtiers  were  advanced  one  step  in  the  lad- 
der of  officialdom.  Other  gifts  and  positions  were  distributed. 
Those  who  had  deserted  the  royal  party  when  on  that  hard 
ride  to  Nam-han  were  seized  and  imprisoned.  Sim  Chip,  who 
had  refused  to  lie  about  his  companion  who  went  to  the  Man- 
chu  camp  to  personate  the  king's  brother,  was  banished  to  a 
distant  point.     Kim  Sang-hon  had  fled  to  the  country  when 
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the  king  came  out  of  Nam-han  to  surrender.  Being  now  in- 
cluded in  those  who  received  marks  of  royal  favor,  he  wrote 
declaring  that  the  could  not  receive  them,  for  in  the  first  place 
he  had  urged  the  king  not  to  surrender  and  in  the  second 
place  had  ^un  away  and  had  also  torn  to  pieces  the  letter 
written  by  the  king*  **But,**  he  added  * 'though  weak  and 
forced  to  surrender^  the  king  must  always  keep  these  things 
in  mind  and  seek  for  means  to  be  avenged  on  the  Man- 
chus.*' 

The  king  had  sent  Generals  Yu  Rim  and  Im  Kyong-dp 
to  aid  in  the  taking  of  Ka-do  Island  in  the  north*  In  the  third 
moon  Gen.  Mabuda  took  fifty,  boats  and  crossed  over  from  the 
mainland  to  the  west  side  of  these  islands,  which  the  Chinese 
garrison  had  left  unprotected.  Landing  his  force  he  ascended 
at  night  a  hill  to  the  rear  of  the  Chinese  camp.  With  the 
morning  dawn  he  made  a  sudden  and  fierce  attack.  Mean- 
while the  Korean  general  Im  K/cng-fip  had  arrived  with  forty 
boats  and  had  disembarked  on  the  esater  n  shore.  The  Chinese; 
thrown  into  confusion,  rushed  down  to  the  shore  and  tumbled 
into  these  forty  boats  that  they  found  unguarded.  But  the 
crowd  was  so  great  that  only  a  small  fraction  could  be  accom- 
modated. As  a  consequence  they  swamped  most  of  the  boats 
and  hundreds  perished.  The  Chinese  commander,  seeing  that 
all  was  lost,  committed  suicide.  There  were  still  great  num- 
bers of  Chinese  among  the  mountains  fighting  desperately. 
These  were  all  cut  down.  It  is  said  that  in  this  short  cam- 
paign between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  Chinese  were  killed. 
During  the  unequal  battle  the  Chinese  kept  calling  out,  **What 
cause  for  enmity  is  there  between  Korea  and  China?"  This 
was  of  course  addressed  to  the  Koreans  who  fought  with  the 
Manchus,  After  the  battle  the  Manchu  general  Kong  Yu-dflk 
gave  generals  Im  and  Yu  a  present  of  250  Chinese  captives, 
but  the  former  said,  "I  do  not  care  for  these  men.  Exchange 
them  for  a  like  number  of  Korean  captives  who  are  going  into 
Manchuria  as  slaves,''  This  was  done,  and  Gen.  Im*s  name 
has  come  down  to  posterity  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  this 
unselfish  deed. 
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Chapter    IX. 

The  Mancbu  tablet. . .  .the  inscriptioti . . .  .the  Manchu  daitn  to  suzerain- 
ty valid  ....  Japanese  proposition  ....  a  contumacious  Korean  .... 
other  victims  ....  spirits  of  the  dead  ....  Chinese  Emperor  com- 
miserates with  the  king. .  •  .introduction  of  tobacco. . . . Korean  con- 
tingent for  the  Manchu  army.... Koreans  secretly  aid  the  Chinese 
....  Koreans  sent  home. . .  .reconstruction ...  .a  Manchu  court  of  in- 
quiry  ....  Japanese  ask  for  the  enlargemex|t  of  settlement  at  Fusan 
....  Prince  Kwang-hS  dies  ....  a  plotter  punished  ....  Japanese  an- 
cestral temple.  .  .a  Korean  betrays  to  the  Manchus  the  king*s  deal- 
ings with  China the  Manchus  take  revenge. . .  .The  Ming  dynasty 

falls  ....  a  Korean  adventurer  ....  royal  hostages  return quarrel 

over  the  succession  ....  a  curious  custom. . .  .palace  intrigue the 

new  king  ....  Korea  accused  of  disloyalty  ....  the  death  fetich  . . . 
wise  legislation  ....  Westerners  in  China  ....  Hendrik  Hamel .... 
preparations  for  war. . .  .dress  reform 

It  was  during  the  year  1637  that  the  stooe  tablet  was  set 
up  beside  the  road  to  Nam-han,  commemorating  the  Manchu 
victory.  It  had  been  sent  thither  by  the  Emperor,  but  was 
not  immediately  set  up.  A  Manchu  envoy  came  to  super- 
intend its  erection.  It  is  said  that  there  were  two  stones,  one 
of  which  was  set  up ;  the  other,  remaining  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  was  finally  washed  into  the  stream.  The  envoy  an- 
nounced that  he  Imd  come  to  erect  the  monument  at  the  point 
where  the  surrender  had  taken  place.  A  solid  foundation 
was  built,  with  an  ascent  of  several  steps.  The  stone  was 
put  in  place  and  over  it  a  pavilion  was  built  to  protect  rt  from 
the  weather.  On  one  side  the  inscription  was  in  Chinese  and 
on  the  other  side  in  Manchu.     The  inscription  is  as  follows : 

"The  Emperor  Ch*uog  T6*  of  the  Great  Ch'ing  Empire, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  learned  that  we  hgid  broken 
our  treaty  with  him  and  he  was  angry.  He  gathered  his  forces 
and  entered  our  territory-.  He  marched  through  it,  for  there 
was  none  to  say  him  nay.  We,  a  weak  and  insignificant  king, 
fled  perforce  to  Nam-han.  Our  fear  was  like  that  of  one  who 
walks  on  ice  in  spring-time.  We  sojourned  there  fifty  days. 
Our  soldiers  from  the  east  and  south  fled  before  the  Emperor's 
troops.  Those  of  the  north  and  west  hid  among  their  moun- 
tains and  could  lift  neither  hand  not  foot.  Famine  stared  us 
in  the  face.     If  the  Emperor   had  stormed  our  fortress  then 
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we  would  .have  been  like  the  leaves  in  autumn,  or  like  haif 
in  flames.  But  the  Emperor  did  not  wish  to  destroy  us.  He 
said  *Come  out  and  I  will  be  jrour  helper.  If  not  I  will  des- 
troy yon.'  Generaals  Yongg^ldft  and  Mabndfl  and  other 
great  men  were  in  constant  comnmnication  with  us.  Our 
councillors,  civil  and  military,  assembled,  and  we  said 
to  them  'For  ten  years  have  we  been  at  peace,  and 
now  we  have  been  blind  and  foolish  to  bring  all  this 
upon  ourselves.  Our  people  have  become  like  meat  or 
fish  beneath  the  chopping-knife.  We  alone  are  to  blame  for 
it  air.  The  Emperor  was  patient  and  did  not  destroy  us  ut- 
terly but  told  us  to  surrender.  How  could  we  refuse,  for  by 
so  doing  we  saved  our  people.  All  the  courtiers  were  agreed. 
With  a  score  of  horsemen  we  went  forth  from  the  fortress  to 
the  Emperor's  camp  and  there  confessed  our  faults.  He 
treated  us  with  kindness  and  by  his  goodness  calmed  oiir 
agitated  minds.  When  we  beheld  him  our  heart  went  out  to 
him.  The  Emperor's  goodness  extended  even  to  our  courtiers. 
He  then  sent  us  back  to  the  capital  and  recalled  the  Manchti 
cavalry  who  were  scouring  the  south.  Our  people,  who  had 
been  scattered  like  pheasants,  now  returned.  All  things  be*^ 
came  as  they  had  been.  Stoow  and  frost  were  gone  and  spring 
smiled  forth  again.  After  the  drought  showers  fell.  All  that 
had  been  destroyed  revived  again.  Things  that  had  been 
broken  grew  together.  Here  beside  the  Han  at  San-jun-do 
where  the  great  Emperor  rested,  here  is  the  altar  and  the 
enclosure.  Here  we,  a  weak  king,  through  our  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  have  made  the  altar  higher  and  broader  than 
before  and  have  placed  this  monument  to  keep  alive  in  the 
minds  of  generations  yet  unborn  the  memory  of  these  events, 
to  show  that  the  goodness  of  the  Emperor  is  as  high  as  heaven 
itself.  Not  that  we  alone  have  seen  it,  for  all  Manchuria  as 
well  was  witness  to  it.  Throughout  the  world  that  gracious 
voice  cannot  be  resisted.  Though  we  write  with  characters 
as  broad  as  the  very  earth  and  as  clear  as  the  sun  and  moon 
we  could  never  describe  his  greatness  and  his  glory.  For  such 
cause  is  it  written  here.  Frost  and  dew  are  both  from  heaven. 
One  kills  the  other  vivifies.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Emperor 
shows  goodness  [in  the  midst  of  terror.  The  Emperor  came 
with  over    100,000  soldiers.     Many  of  them  were  like   the 
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tiger  and  the  dragon.  Before  them,  brandishing  their  spears, 
went  the  savages  from  the  far  north  and  the  distant  west. 
Fearsome  men  !  But  the  Emperor's  gracious  words  came  down 
in  a  letter  in  ten  lines  clear  and  beautiful,  whereby  our  blind- 
ed minds  were  enlightened.  The  Emperor's  words  are  lum- 
inous and  precise,  and  we,  a  small  king,  confessed  and  sur- 
rendered ;  not  so  much  because  we  feared  his  terror  as  be- 
cause we  delighted  in  his  graciousness.  He  treated  us  kind- 
ly, paying  all  attention  to  the  ceremonies  and  the  rites.  Then 
We  were  glad  and  laughed,  and  every  weapon  sought  its  sheath. 
Then  we  donned  the  garment  of  peace.  The  people  of  Seoul, 
both  men  and  women,  burst  into  singing  and  said  that  the 
Emperor  had  given  us  back  to  our  palace.  The  Emperor  pitied 
the  distress  of  the  people  and  encouraged  them  to  till  the  fields 
again.  To  the  dead  roots  of  the  tree  was  brought  back  spring- 
time. This  stone  is  lofty  audit  stands  here  at  the  head  of  the 
river  to  show  forth  the  Emperor's  goodness  to  the  Sam-han." 

Such  was  the  statement  that  the  Manchus  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Korea  and  until  recent  years  they  have  claimed 
Korea  as  their  vassal  state.  The  claim  originally  was  per- 
fectly good.  Never  did  a  country  make  herself  more  abject 
in  her  acceptance  of  a  vassal's  position.  And  the  only  line  of 
argument  that  can  be  used  to  prove  that  that  condition  did  not 
hold  till  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki  was  signed  in  1895.  is  in 
China's  occasional  disavowal  of  it,  to  shield  herself  from  re- 
sponsibility for  Korea's  acts. 

The  Japanese  had  been  keeping  watch  of  events  that  were 
transpiring  during  these  troublesome  time.',  and  at  this  junc- 
ture an  envoy  came  from  the  island  empire  announcing,  as 
between  friends,  the  name  of  the  new  Japanese  year.  This 
letter  was  not  received  by  the  king,  who  asked  what  use  it 
would  be  to  him.  The  Japanese  replied,  **You  have  given  up 
China  and  are  now  a  masterless  dog.  Why  is  our  name  not 
good  as  any?  '*  It  shows  how  price  had  been  crushed  out  of 
the  Koreans  to  find  that  Ch*o6  My3ng-gil  himself  said,  '*We 
have  done  wrong  to  surrender  to  the  Manchus.  Now  let  us 
make  friendly  advances  toward  Japan."  From  that  time  on 
it  was  customary  to  receive  politely  the  annual  message  from 
Japan,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  more  rapport  between 
the  two  countries  than  this. 
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As  the  Manchu  emperor  passed  north  through  P*y2og-an 
province  he  gave  orders  to  the  prefect  of  Cheung-san  to  seize 
and  deliver  up  to  him  the  person  of  Hong  Ik-han  who  had 
been  especially  virulent  in  his  opposition  to  the  Manchus.  It 
was  done,  and  the  man  was  carried  captive  to  the  Manchu 
capital  at  Sim-yanjj  (Mukden).  There  he  was  decently  lodg- 
ed in  a  house  of  detention  called  the  PyQl-gwan,  until  a  cer- 
tain day  when  he  was  called  before  Ihi  emperor,  who  sat  in 
state  surrounded  by  soldiery.  Being  asked  why  ha  had  op- 
posed the  Manchu  influence  he  replied  in  writing,  "All  men 
within  the  four  seas  are  brothers  but  there  can  be  but  one 
father.  From  the  first  the  king  of  Korea  acted  uprightly  and 
mannerly.  In  Korea  we  have  censors  who  chide  and  correct 
him,  I^ast  year,  being  censor,  I  heard  that  you,  who  held  to 
us  the  relation  of  elder  brother,  had  styled  yourself  emperor 
and  by  so  doing  had  ruptured  the  actual  relations  subsisting 
between  us.  From  the  earliest  times  we  have  owed  allegiencQ 
to  China  and  how  could  w^^  then  advise  the  king  to  hold  to  a 
false  relation?  This  is  the  reason  I  advised  the  king  to  stand 
out  against  you.  This  war  and  all  its  attendant  miseries  are 
ray  work  alone  and  I  would  that  you  might  decapitate  me  ten 
thousand  times.**  The  emperor,  who  seems  to  have  cherished 
the  idea  that  he  had  overawed  the  matt,  was  thrown  into  a 
great  rage  by  this  brave  avowal  and  instantly  threw  the  man 
into  a  dismal  dungeon  where  he  doubtless  starved  to  death, 
for  nothing  more  is  heard  of  him. 

The  two  men  who  had  been  delivered  up  by  the  king  in 
Nam-han  were  also  carried  north.  They  were  also  arraigned 
before  the  dreaded  chieftain  Yonggold^  who  attempted  to 
flatter  them  into  making  a  complete  surrender  to  the  Manchus 
and  taking  up  their  abode  permanently  in  Manchuria;  but  they 
utterly  refused  and  asked  to  be  killed  at  once.  The  Manchu 
chief  argued,  urged  and  threatened,  but  the  men  were  not  to 
be  moved.  Being  ordered  to  execution  they  looked  the  chief- 
tain in  the  face  and  cursed  him.  Chong  No-gyHng,  an  at- 
tendant of  the  Crown  Prince,  begged  for  their  bodies  that  he 
might  carry  them  back  and  bury  them  on  Korean  soil,  but 
the  favor  was  not  granted. 

That  summer  the  people  of  Seoul  and  of  the  country  im- 
mediately to  the  south,  were  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the  antics 
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of  what  they  call  ch*^k-ch*&k,a  species  x)f  imp  or  demoii  which 
appeared  nightly  in  various  places  and  terrified  the  people. 
The  Koreans  are  peculiarly  subject  to  such  hallucinations. 
They  said  they  were  the  spirits  of  those  who  had  died  at  the 
hands  of  tha  Manchus  and  the  popular  fears  were  not  alleviat- 
ed until  the  king  hid  ordered  a  monstrous  sacrifice  in  their 
behalf  at  two  places  near  Nam-han,  called  Ma-heui-ch*Su  and 
Sang-nyOng. 

The  king  despatchei  an  envoy  to  China  in  the  ninth 
moon  to  inform  the  Chinese  emperor  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  surrender,  but  he  assured  his  former  suzerain  that  the  act 
was  by  no  means  voluntary.  To  this  the  earperor  replied  in 
a  tone  of  commiseration,  attaching  no  blame  to  the  king's  en- 
forced allegiance  to  the  Manchus,  He  himself  was  destined 
ere  long  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  Manchn  arm. 

We  have  at  this  point  an  account  of  the  first  general  use 
of  tobacco  in  Korea.  It  is  state!  that  tobacco  was  first  brought 
to  Japan  by  the  Nam-man  or  ''southern  barbarians"  and  from 
there  was  brought  to  Korea,  thirty  years  before  the  date  of 
which  we  are  now  writing.  It  was  first  used  by  a  man  nam- 
ed Chang  Yti  who  was  closely  connected  with  the  royal  fami- 
ly, being  the  father  of  a  Crown  Princess.  It  was  called  lam- 
p'agwe  which  is  the  Korean  pronunciation  of  certain  Chinese 
characters  which  were  used  to  translate  into  Chinese  the  Jap- 
anese words  for  tobacco,  which  is  ia-ba-ko.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  the  Japanese  took  their  word  from  the  Occident- 
als,  but  we  here  have  the  word  embedded  in  Korean  history 
back  in  the  very  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  before 
it  had  even  yet  firmly  established  itself  in  European  countries. 
It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  spread  of  its  use  should 
have  been  so  rapid  as  to  have  arrived  in  Korea  within  ten 
years  of  the  beginning  of  its  common  use  in  Europe,  but  it 
•may  have  been  so.  Portugese  traders  came  in  large  numbers 
to  Japan  and  the  fragrant  weed  was  probably  brought  by 
them.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  namely  the  end 
of  the  Manchu  invasion,  its  use  hid  become  t:ommou.  It  was 
supposed  to  possess  valuable  peptic  qualities  and  was  recom- 
mended especially  to  those  who  ate  much  meat.  The  Manchus 
had  become  much  addicted  to  the  habit,  but  so  many  confla- 
grations were  the  result  that  the  Manchu  emperor  attempted 
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A  Korean  Poem. 

Korean  poetry  having  fallen  into  disrepute  and  becx)me 
mainly  one  of  the  allurements  of  her  whose  **house  inclineth 
unto  death,'*  the  better  class  Korean  will  not  acknowledge  his 
acquaintance  with  it.  One  might  study  with  a  teacher  for 
several  years  and  not  discover  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
Korean  poem.  Yet  when  he  delves  into  the  somewhat  difl&cult 
language  of  a  book  of  songs  he  finds  much  that  gratifies. 

Some  idea  of  one  style  of  Korean  poetry  may  be  gained 
by  studying  a  few  extracts  from  a  poem  on  woman's  devotion, 
the  J^  •!  ^  Tf-  or  **The  Song  of  U,  the  Pretty  One"  (U  being 
her  surname  and  Pretty  One  her  personal  name).  The  setting 
is  Chinese.  Perhaps  it  is  a  translation,  but  its  similarity  to 
poems  that  seem  to  be  purely  Korean  would  indicate  other- 
wise. A  faint  attempt  at  translation  and  some  romanization 
is  made  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  Korean. 

After  a  brief  description  of  the  place  and  time  the  heroine 
is  introduced  and  described. 


•I^s-Si^^i 

•1  $1  «i  i  »i  >»-r  4 

^   ^    ^   £A   !H    ^    * 

B^^4*.s•s^7f•\!l5t 

9  ^  oY  '}   i^ilf 

^f^«^«>ft*ii 

•SI- ia  4  ^  i  *  s -t 

^:g'>»*IItt^*14 

Miin  ulgol  koheulsigo. 

Miin  t*Sdo  pisang 

hada. 

Tanch*Qngeuro  keuryfi  nXndat. 

Pigogeuro'gokka 

nSndat. 
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From  this  romauization  of  the  first  four  lines  an  idea  may 
be  gotten  of  the  occasional  play  upon  the  sounds  of  the  words 
and  the  repetition  of  the  same  syllable  in  corresponding  parts 
of  the  couplets.  This  takes  the  place  of  rhyming,  which 
would  be  impossible  in  Korean. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  stanza  consists  of  couplets,  each 
verse  containing  four  trochaic  feet.  This  is  the  usual  form 
of  Korean  verse  and  the  easiest  to  write.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  making  of  hymns  in  Korean,  as  our 
corresponding  verse  is  all  iambic, 

•*Mi-in's  face,  how  sweet  it  is  ! 
Mi-in*8  carnage  how  refined  ; 
Like  a  painting  in  red  and  blue 
Like  a  carving  from  whitest  jade. 
The  figure  eight  (y^)  of  her  butterfly  brows, 
A  distant  peak  above  the  clouds. 
Raven  locks,  pink  cheeks,  her  pretty  face 
A  half -moon  lighting  the  autumn  river. 
Her  age,  at  the  time  the  story  begin,  is  referred  to  as 

**In  the  flowery  youth  of  twice  eight  years." 
Again,  speaking  of  her  beauty  : 

**Red  lips,  white  teeth,  her  pretty  face 
A  picture  painted  in  many  colors.*  * 
Then  follows  a  description  of  the  mighty  chief  and  his 
warlike  hosts. 

t  ^  ^  :&  ^  tf  ?^ 

Pom  katheun  uri  TSwang 
HamjQnge  teudan  malga 
Angmo  Katheun  umiini 
Keumul  soge  teudan  malga. 
Notice  the  arrangement  in  these  verses.     The  following 
is  a  translation. 

*'Like  a  tiger,  our  ^reat  chief, 
Fallen  in  a  pit,  you  say  ; 
Like  a  parrot,  U  mi  in. 
Taken  in  a  net,  you  say.*' 
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This  is  how  it  happened.  The  enemy  above  the  camp 
played  "The  Thoughts  of  Home,"  the  national  air  of  our  hero 
and  his  forces,  and  they  were  scattered  "like  falling  leaves  in 
the  Autumn  wind."     Or  in  the  words  of  the  poem, 

•^•S-4^:t*a  ^sTtl  +  JlAif 

4 1  St- 'fl  4^  *<  4- 4       4«*#qA»i 

:i- -a  4  4 -f  1  S:  >«'         *  *  «|- <??  s|  ^  *  :+ 

Behind  nine  ridges,  in  the  depths  of  night 
In  a  lonely  place  they  laid  them  down. 
The  Autumn  winds  were  blowing  cool 
The  midnight  moon  was  shining  dimly 
On  the  Koe-myQng  Mountain,  in  the  Autumn  moon. 
They  mournfully  blew  on  their  flutes  of  jade  ; 
Sad  notes  of  the  tune  of  *' Thoughts  of  Home.'* 
And  the  eight  thousand  followers  are  scattered  abroad. 
The  mournful  song  of  his  native  land 
Pell  on  the  ecurs  of  the  chieftain  great ; 
With  a  start  he  awakened  from  his  sleep, 
Took  in  his  hand  his  eight-foot  sword. 
Leaping  he  left  his  tent  .of  jade 
And  looked  around  on  all  four  sides. 
Sad  to  relate — the  mighty  hosts 
Were  fallen  leaves  in  the  Autumn  wind. 
Then,  as  defeat  is  inevitable,  comes  the  sorrow  at  parting, 

:+  ^  -?  4  «I«^^  «l«^$l«*i 

^^  H  i  ^  4  H  JL         ^^  a  ^  ^  H  iL 

Behold  the  sorrow  of  our  King. 
He  looks  tOiheaven  and  cries  aloud. 
Amidst  his  sighs  he  thus  exclaims ; 
Oh,  Umiin  !  Oh,  Umiin  ! 
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Tonight  ai  the  lower  walls  of  Hai 
Does  it  mean  that  we  must  part  ? 

To  which  she  replies : 

I  want  to  go.*  I  want  to  go. 

With  my  king  I  want  to  go. 

Oh,  how.isad  !    Is  it  parting  ? 

Parting  !    What  does  this  word  mean  ? 

In  the  lonely,  silent  tent, 

That  I  must  abide  alone? 

Your  raven  steed,  though  only  a  horse 

Will  go  along  with  you,  but  I — 

This  my  body  is  a  woman's, 

Like  ft  horse  I  cannot  speed. 

Save  my  life,  Oh,  save  my  life. 

Oh,  my  chieftain,  save  my  life. 

The  Kiug  explains  to  her  how  he  could  escape  through 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  if  he  were  alone,  but  with  this  frail 
one^  What  could  he  do  ?  She  hears  his  word  and  as  she  sits 
with  the  candle  before  h^r — 

Like  white  jade  was  her  face. 
Crystal-like  the  tears  that  fell. 

She  offers  him  the  consolation  of  the  cup  and  he  replies  : 

Oh,  Umii'n,  sing  tne  •  song 
For  the  last  time  let  me  hear  thee. 
Oh,  Umiin,  pour  me  a  cup. 
For  the  last  time  let  me  taste  it. 
Ob  Umiin,  give  me  thy  hand 
For  the  last  time  let  me^press  it. 

As  he  is  about  to  depart — 

'ii  ^ /?  ^  7f  jL  xi  jL       « •?  4  »?  «i  m  #  *i 

"^  ^ /^  ^  7^  3.  /^  JL  *   tl  -3^  -ft    J   6|    S)    «f 

^^ ^^ ^m  •i  ^      *^^^  n^^c^ 
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JL  JLt^   }Jl  ^  3.  Ji{  3.  M         *f«^*«^*l^<H 

4*"F4S|1%+4  «»l  ■*  51  •H  «  *l  i  ^ 

In  a  distant  village  a  cock  is  crowing, 

On  the  tent  jade,  the  pioon  is  shining. 

The  moon 's  light  is  sad  and  chill . 

Mournful  the  tune  of  The  '^Thoughts  of  Home*' 
The  King  tries  to  console  her  and  advises  her  to  become 
the  wife  of  his  victorious  enemy  who  will  be  King  in  his  place, 
but 

Even  though  riches  and  rank  be  yours 

Let  your  former  love  be  not  forgotten. 
And  this  is  her  reply : 

Say  it  not.     Oh,  say  it  not. 

Even  though  this  body  die, 

Could  I  ever  serve  two  Chieftains  ? 

How  I.wish  that  this  my  body, 

Changed  into  a  crow  or  magpie. 

In  mid-air  might  fly  away 

And  follow  thee  ;  Oh,  this  my  longing. 

How  I  wish  that  this  my  body 

Might  become  a  floating  cloud, 

On  far-flying  winds  to  drift  away 

And  follow  thee  ;  Oh,  this  my  longing. 

How  I  wish  that  this  my  body 

Might  become  an  eight-foot  sword 

To  crouch  and  hide  within  thy  scabbard 

And  follow  thee  ;  Oh,  this  my  longing. 

To  be  the  moon  on  Eastern  sea  or  mountain 

To  roam  the  whole  world  o'er  and  o'er. 

In  whatever  place  my  chief  may  be. 

To  shine  in  every  crack  and  cranny, 

To  become  a  winged  crane 

To  fly  wherever  thou  dost  go 

And  sit  beside  thee.;  this  my  longing." 

So  she  pleads  on  through  seventy  verses,  some  of  it  very 
pretty  and  pathetic.     The  king  commends  her  fidelity: 

*'Oh,  Umiin,  chaste  and  virtuous, 
Oh,  Umiin,  fare  thee  well. 
I  pray,  I  pray,  abide  in  peace 
Surely  we  shall  meet  again.'* 
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Then  comes  the  tragical  climax — 

Behold  the  actions  of  Umiin. 
With  slender  fingers,  white  as  jade 
She  tightly  grasps  his  eight-foot  sword. 
Into  her  delicate  beautiful  throat 
Fearlessly  she  thrusts  the  blade 
And  falls  before  the  mighty  chief. 
Men  of  wood  and  stone,  who  weep  not ! 
Sun  and  moon  both  hide  their  light. 
The  mighty  chieftain  midst  his  weeping, 
With  strength  enough  to  pluck  a  ihountain, 
In  the  space  of  a  breath,  gives  her  burial. 
And  bounding  high  on  his  raven  steed 
With  the  speed  of  a  flash  of  lightning 
Breaks  through  the  ranks  and  southward  flies. 
If  you  should  ask  a  Korean  why  the  mighty  chief  makes 
no  attempt  to  save  her  life  he  would  reply  with  a  dazed  look 
'*What!  And  spoil  such  a  beautiful  illustration  ot  feminine 
devotion  ? ' '  But  this  need  not  prevent  our  enjoying  the  beauty 
of  the  song.      Notice    the   music  in   such   passages  as  the 
following: 

^  *  *  4i  4i  "T  i 
^  ^  ^  ^  ^  t  ^ 

Ch'up'ungeun  so-so  bago 

Ya  wuleun  ch'im-ch'im  handa 

While  the  autumn  wind  wa8  sighing,  sighing. 

And  the  midnight  moon  shone  dimly,  dimly. 
Through  it  all  we  find  a  wonderful  freedom  of  motion,  a 
casting  off  of  the  bonds  of  syntax  which  our  hymn-writers 
might  do  well  to  imitate.  F.  S    !vr::.LKR. 


Korean  Relations  with  Japan. 

PKASTING  THK  ENVOY. 

When  the  envoy  disembarked  at  Fusan  tea  was  served 
and  a  fcasi  was  spread.     On  the  road  to  the  capital  tea  only 
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was  served.  When  he  reembarked  tea  was  again  served  and 
a  banquet  given.  On  festivals  three  feasts  were  given.  The 
food  used  at  these  banquets  consistjed  of  wine,  bread,  vinegar, . 
gluten  rice,  black  beans,  lentils,  wheat  flour,  bean  flour,  yeast, 
oil,, honey,  condiments,  salt,  mustard,  ginger,  jujube^,  dried  . 
persimmons,  pine  nuts,  walnuts,  hazelnuts^ pomgrauates.  dye- 
stuff,  mushrooms,  fresh  pork,  dried  beef,  pheasants,  hens, 
eggs,  &sh;  d^he-dumer,  clams,  cuttlefish,  sole,  cod,  herring 
and  dried  fish. 

Besides  these  things  there  were  used  in  connection  with 
the  feasts,  for  making  awnings,  etc.,  etc.,  forty  straw  mats, 
forty-two  bamboos,  twenty-six  bundles  of  straw,  ten  straw 
grain  mats,  five  sail  mats,  ouq  coil  hemp  rope,  one  coil  of 
small  rope,  one  coil  of  vine  rope,  one  plank,  twenty  iron  nails  , 
and  fifteen,  small  nails.  Besides  this  three  bags  of  rice  were 
given  the  visitors  to  eat  on  their  voyage  back  to  Japan. 

THE  LETTER  TO  THE  KOREAN  GOVERXMENT. 

Each  envoy  brought  a  formal  letter  which  he  delivered  to    , 
the  ch^atn-euioi  the  Board  of  Ceremonies.     The  wording  of 
this  letter  and  the  form  of  address  are  described  in  the  books 
called  Tong-mun  Whi-go  (^'^)  and  Chin-hon-p*yua  (K^'lf). 

The  list  of  goods  formally  mentioned  in  this  letter  con- 
sisted  of  500  lbs.  of  black  pepper,  700  lbs.  of  dyewood,  300  Ibsi. 
of  alum,  two  pounds  of  cinnabar,  300  sheets  of  figured  paper. 

Besides  this  there  was  brought  for  the  purpose  of  barter 
2,800  lbs.  of  copper,  1,551  lbs.  of  lead,  325  lbs.  of  dyewopd, 
400  pairs  of  black  goat  horns. 

THE  REPLY  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Board  of  Ceremonies  gave  a  formal  written  answer 
to  the  letter  of  the  Japanese.  The  form  of  that  letter  and  the 
terms  used  are  described  in  the  Tong-mun  Whi-go  and  the 
Chin-hdn-pyiin. 

The  government  also  reciprocated  by  sending  three  jpounds 
of  ginseng,  two  tiger  skins,  two  leopard  skins,  four  pieces  of 
white  silk,  four  pieces  of  linen  cloth,  five  pieces  of  grass  cloth* 
ten  pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  thirty  weasel-hair  pens,  thirty 
sticks  of  ink,  two  young  falcons  and  two  figured  mats. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Japanese  asked  for  and  received 
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one  pound  and  ten  ounces  of  ginseng,  twenty  brush  pens, 
twenty  sticks  of  ink.  six  quires  of  paper,  three  laundering 
irons,  three  ink-stones,  three  ink-water  cups,  one  knife,  three 
brushes,  ten  fans,  six  fine-tooth  combs,  one  peck  and  one  mea- 
sure of  linseed  oil,  one  peck  and  one  measure  of  honey,  one 
peck  and  one  measure  of  lentil  meal,  one  peck  and  one  measure 
of  * 'Job's  tears"  meal,  thirty  pounds  of  tiger's  flesh,  three 
tiger's  galls,  three  dogs,  two  quires  and  three  sheets  of  um- 
brella paper,  three  paper  canopies  and  three  pecks  each  of  pine 
nuts,  hazelnuts,  walnuts,  shelled  chestnuts,  unshelled  chest- 
nuts and  jujubes. 

[In  addition  we  are  told  that  the  Japanese  brought  sixteen 
bundles  eleven  bolts,  twenty-nine  yards  and  one  inch  of  cotton 
cloth  to  sell,  but  whether  that  was  in  addition  to  the  other 
goods  or  in  lieu  of  part  of  them  we  are  not  told.  £d,'\ 

In  early  days  the  annual  boat  brought  one  envoy  and 
only  one  attendapt  or  azde,  but  in  the  first  year  of  Kwang-h4, 
1609  A.  D.,  the  envoy  brought  two  atdtfs  with  him.  For  this 
piece  of  presumption  he  was  taken  to  task  by  Cho  Chon-sCng 
the  governor  of  Fusan.  He  ordered  the  envoy  to  send  back 
all  but  the  number  of  men  definitely  agreed  upon  by  treaty, 
but  the  envoy  evaded  the  issue  and  did  not  comply  with  the 
demand.  This  precedent  was  followed  for  some  years.  The 
envoy  asked  the  governor  as  a  favor  to  let  the  extra  atJe 
come  in  to  have  a  view  of  the  place.  The  governor  assented. 
At  this  time  the  length  of  the  envoy's  stay  was  fifty  days  but 
in  the  sixth  year  of  King  lu-jo,  1629  a.  d.,  it  was  lengthened 
by  thirty-five  days. 

[At  this  point  is  inserted  a  statement  that  the  Koreans 
sent  annually  fifty  bags  of  rice  and  fifty  bags  of  beans  to  the 
Daimyo  Tsushima  but  it  does  not  say  on  what  account  nor  are 
any  particulars  given.  Ed.] 

THE  ENVOY  IN  THE  SECOND  BOAT. 

The  second  boat  came  at  the  same  time  as  the  first  boat 
with  one  envoy,  one  aide  and  forty  boatmen.  The  length  of 
stay  and  the  amount  of  rice,  beans  and  flour  were  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  boat  except  that  they  received  one 
less  dried  fish  than  the  first  boat,  also  a  little  less  of  each  of  the 
other  things ;  so  that  on  the  whole  the  second  boat  received 
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the  equivalent  of  fifty  bags,  ten  pecks,  seven  measures  and 
five  handfuls  of  rice,  five  bags  and  ten  pecks  of  beans  and 
forty-one  bags,  five  pecks,  six  measures  and  seven  and  seven 
tenths  handfuls  of  rice  as  equivalent  to  all  the  other  edibles. 

When  he  reembarked  for  his  return  to  Japan  he  was  again 
feasted*  The  good  things  partaken  of  on  this  occasion  were 
much  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  feast  given  to  the  first 
envoy  but  the  quantities  were  a  little  smaller. 

THB  LETTER  TO  THE  KOREAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Its  terms  were  much  the  same  as  those  contained  in  the 
letter  brought  by  the  first  envoy. 

The  goods  brought  for  barter  were  four  hundred  pounds 
of  copper  and  eighty  pounds  of  lead. 

The  Reply  op  the  Government. 

The  terms  used  in  this  letter  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  government  answer  to  the  letter  brought  by  the  first  en- 
voy. The  complimentary  goods  sent  back  by  the  government 
were  only  two  falcons.  The  goods  bartered  for  the  copper 
and  lead  were  five  weasel-hair  brushes,  five  sticks  of  ink,  three 
fans,  one  figured  mat,  one  quire  of  white  paper,  ond  launder- 
ing iron,  one  knife,  one  brush,  one  inkstone.  one  ink-water 
cup,  three  pecks  each  of  honey,  Job*s  tears,  lentil  meal  and 
linseed  oil,  ten  pounds  of  tiger  *s  flesh,  one  tiger* s  gall,  one  dog, 
ten  sheets  of  umbrella  paper,  two  fine- tooth  combs,  one  peck 
each  of  walnuts,  pine-nuts,  hazelnuts,  shelled  chestnuts  and 
jujubes. 

The  Envoy  in  the  Third  Boat. 

This  envoy  came  in  the  same  boat  with  the  second  envoy 
and  his  own  proper  boat  came  along  later.  His  entertainment 
differed  in  no  considerable  degree  from  that  of  the  second  en- 
voy. The  goods  he  brought  and  the  goods  he  carried  back 
all  were  pr.ictically  the  same  in  amount  and  quality  as  those 
of  the  second  envoy. 

The  Envoy  in  the  Fourth  Boat. 

He  came  with  one  aide  and  thirty  boatmen.  With  him 
came  also   an   envoy  from  Hyiin-so  {tE^)'      It  is  said  that 
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tliere  were  seventeen  boats  in  all  but  in  fact  this  boat 
brouj2:ht  all  the  letters  and  goods  of  the  boats  from  four  to 
seventeen  inclusive,  and  the  fourth  envoy  received  all  the 
answers  to  the  letters.  The  boats  themselves  came  along 
later. 

This  fourth  boat  received  in  all  thirty  nine  bags,  five 
pecks,  seven  measures  and  five  handfuls  of  rice  and  flour,  five 
bags  and  ten  pecks  of  beans,  a  id  forty -one  bags,  five  pecks, 
six  measures  and  seven  and  nine- tenths  handfuls  of  rice  as 
equivalent  for  wine  and  side  dishes. 

This  boat  brought  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  cop- 
per and  forty-five  pounds  of  lead. 

The  goods  she  carried  back  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
second  boat. 

The  Boats  Five  to  Sevemtee?^. 

Their  envoys,  as  we  have  seen,  all  came  in  the  fourth 
boat,  and  the  complimentary  goods  went  in  that  boat  but 
the  goods  for  barter  came  in  the  separate  boats. 

All  the  boats  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  inclusive  brought 
the  same  goods  as  the  fourth  and  carried  back  as  barter  the 
same  goods  that  the  second  boat  carried  excepting  that  the 
fans,  knife,  brush,  laundering  iron,  ink-stone,  water-cup  and 
combs  were  omitted.     They  each  carried  thirty  men. 

From  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  boats  inclusive, 
each  boat  carried  only  twenty  men  and  instead  of  bringing 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  copper  and  forty-five  of 
lead,  the  brought  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  copper  and  twenty- 
five  of  lead. 

Envoy  from  Hyun-so  (£|K^- 

In  the  third  year  of  Prince  Kwang-hfi  (1610)  HyQn-so 
(^M)  went  to  Ma-do  (Hfe)  or  Tsushima  and  built  a  house 
on  Hal-lyo  San.  He  called  it  the  Yi-jOng-am.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Hyiin-jong  (R^)  who  pretended  to  be  the  sho- 
gun  and  sent  to  Korea  more  than  the  stipulated  amount  of 
goods  for  barter.  For  this  reason  he  fell  from  the  good  graces 
of  the  Korean  court.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  In-jo 
(1637)  the  seals  were  taken  away  from  him  and  brought  back 
to  Korea  but  two  years  later  they  were  restored  at  the  humble 
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supplication   of  Hyiin-bang  who  sent  a  very  weak  letter  to 
an  official  of  low  grade  in  the  ceremonial  department  at  Seoul- 

When  Hyun-so  sent  an  envoy  he  was  accompanied  by 
three  aides  and  forty  boatmen  and  he  was  treated  in  a  manner 
equivalent  to  that  accorded  to  the  envoy  of  the  first  of  the 
seventeen  boats,  excepting  that  he  got  one  less  dried  fish  each* 
day  and  a  little  less  of  each  of  the  other  kinds  of  food. 

All  together  the  envoy  and  his  following  received  the 
equivalent  of  fifty-five  bags,  twelve  pecks,  two  measures  and 
five  handfuls  of  rice;  ten  bags  and  three  measures  of  beans, 
and  sixty-two  bags,  ten  pecks,  eight  n^easures  and  one  and 
85/100  handfuls  of  rice  for  side  dishes. 

The  letter  he  brought  was  not  to  the  cham-eui  but  to  the 
chwa-rang  who  was  inferior  to  the  ckam-em. 

The  complimentary  goods  which  he  brought  were  200  lbs, 
black  pepper,  300  lbs,  dyewood,  colored  painting  seven  inches 
long,  one  looking  glass  with  cover. 

For  barter  he  brought  800  lbs,  of  copper.  385  lbs.  of  lead 
and  40  lbs.  of  dyewood. 

The  complimentary  goods  sent  back  by  the  Korean  govr 
ernment  were  two  pounds  of  ginseng,  one  tiger  skin,  one 
leopard  skin,  three  pieces  each  of  silk,  grass>cloth  and  linen, 
€vc  pieces  of  cotton,  twenty  weasel-hair  brushes,  twenty  sticks 
of  ink,  three  figured  mats  and  two  oil-paper  canopies. 

At  the  same  time  the  envoy  brought  a  letter  to  the  pre- 
fect of  Tongnft  (near  Fusan)  but  this  letter  required  no  an- 
swer. 

The  goods  asked  for  in  this  letter  were  brushes,  ink, 
falcons,  mats,  paper,  laundering  irons,  ink-stones,  fans, 
combs,  honey,  linseed,  lentils,  oil,  tiger's  flesh  and  gall, 
dogs,  umbrella  paper  canopies. 

Cotton  to  the  extent  of  sixty- two  pieces  were  given  in 
barter  and  twenty-five  bundles,  thirteen  bolts,  eleven  yards 
and  six  inches  of  cotton  cloth  were  also  given  (doubtless  in 
exchange  for  the  copper,  lead  and  dyewood  brought  by  the 
envoy.     Ed^ 
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The  Fortress  of  Puk-han. 

The  first  mention  of  the  site  of  this  ancient  fortress  thro^rs 
light  on  the  southern  limit  of  the  kingdom  which  was  found- 
ed by  Keui-ja  (^^)  in  1122  B.  C.  and  which  lasted  until  193 
B.  C.  We  know  that  it  extended  far  beyond  the  Yaln  River 
on  the  north.  In  fact  more  than  half  of  ancient  Chosdn  was 
probably  west  of  the  Yalu ;  but  there  is  little  to  indicate  where 
the  southern  limit  was.  When  ancient  Chosun  fell  before  Wi- 
man  (UfiiS)  in  193  a  dynasty  came  in  thit  was  doomed  to  swift 
destruction.  China  sent  her  armies  and  overthrew  the  gov- 
ernment after  eighty  years  of  precarious  existence.  But  in 
36  B.  C.  Chumong  iifkfk)  ^'o™  ^^^  ^^^  northern  land  of  Puyii 
(ifcft)  founded  the  kingdom  of  Kogurya(J||fi]R)  without  op- 
position from  China.  It  is  probable  that  he  claimed  all  the 
territory  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  Chosun  at  least  to- 
ward the  south.  We  do  not  know  just  when  the  delimitation 
of  the  western  portion  of  ancient  Chjsun  began  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  subject.  Chumong  left  one 
son  in  PuyO  when  he  emigrated  to  the  Korean  peninsula. 
That  son  followed  him,  but  not  until  Chumong  had  gotten  two 
more  sons  by  a  queen  whom  he  espoused  after  coming  south. 
When,  therefore,  that  first  son  Yu-ri  fUS)  followed  his 
father  and  appeared  in  Koguryii  as  heir  to  the  throne  the  two 
other  sons  feared  for  their  lives  and,  knowing  that  there  was 
plenty  of  room  to  the  south,  set  out  to  explore  the  regions  be- 
yond and  carve  out  realms  for  themselves.  At  this  point  the 
mountain  whorl  known  asSam-gaksan  (Hft  llj)>  *"  the  crest 
of  which  the  fortress  lies,  first  became  known  to  history. 
These  two  adventurous  young  men  climbed  the  roountian  to 
obtain  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  country  and  decide 
where  they  would  settle.  Is  it  not  evident  from  this  that  they 
had  already  passed  beyond  the  danger  line,  namely  the  limits 
of  their  father's  kingdom  of  Koguryii?  And  if  so  then  in  all 
probability  they  were  beyond  the  limits  of  ancient  Chosun. 
This  view  is  likewise  upheld  by  certain  Korean  books  of  more 
or  less  credibility  which  state  that  the  southern  boundary  of 
Chosun  was  the  Ye-sung  (IfijsS)  River  which  for  a  part  of  its 
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course  forms  the  boundary  l^etween  Whang^-hil  and  Kyung- 
geiii  Provinces.  It  was  the  first  high  niottutian  that  the  ad- 
venturers came  to  after  crossing  the  border. 

The  first  name  by  which  this  mountain  was  known  was 
Pn-a-ak  (M5l*&)  ^^  ^^Baby-on-the-back  Mountain/'  The 
reason  for  this  queer  name  was  that  when  approached  from  the 
northwest  the  different  peaks  of  the  mountain  are  so  dis- 
posed that  one  seems  bowed  forward  and  another  seems  riding 
on  its  back.  It  is  surmised  that  these  two  brothers  On- jo  (ffi  j^) 
and  PuMyu  (^fifc)  gave  the  name,  but  it  is  not  certain. 

After  the  Chinese  written  language  and  literature  were 
introduced  into  Korea,  some  time  between  300  and  500 
A,  D.,  the  similarity  in  shape  between  this  mountain  and  the 
T'awha  San  (^fcHllj)  of  China  gave  rise  to  the  1  ime  Wha 
Sa?i  (^llj)  or  **Fire  Mountain*'  by  which  it  is  sometimes 
mentioned  today.  The  common  name,  however,  is  Sam-gak 
San  or  "Three-peak  Mountain  **  Koreans  say  that  there  are 
five  peaks,  four  being  arranged  about  a  central  one,  so  that 
from  whatever  point  of  the  compass  they  are  viewed  there 
are  always  three  in  sight.  In  the  days  of  Silla  this  mountain 
was  also  called  Nang-juk  San  (IRKI'lil)  or  Wolf-track  Moun- 
tain. 

It  is  plain  that  Kogur>u  extended  her  dominion  down  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Han  River  before  500  A.  D.  for  when 
King  Chin-henng  (J(A)  of  Silla,  in  541,  went  to  war  with 
Koguryu  he  added  this  mountain  to  his  southern  kingdom 
and  set  up  a  stone  on  it,  on  which  was  written  the  statement 
that  it  formed  the  northern  border  of  Silla.  That  stone  is 
standing  today  and  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  relics  in  Korea. 
It  is  at  the  monastery  of  Seinig-ga  Sa  just  outside  the  wall 
of  Puk-han  on  the  South-west,  and  is  clearly  visible  from 
several  points  in  Seoul.  At  the  same  time  the  king  of  Silla 
set  up  another  stone  near  the  town  of  Wonsan  on  the  eastern 
coast  on  which  a  similar  inscription  was  carved,  namely  that 
it  marked  the  northern  border  of  Silla.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Yun  Chi-ho  we  are  able  to  give  the  readers  of  the 
Review  a  reproduction  of  that  stone.  It  show's  the  effect 
of  wear  and  tear  but  is  a  very  valuable  relic.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  read  any  of  the  inscription  but  we  have  made 
out  this  much,  that  the  stone  was  erected  in  the  twenty-eighth 
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year  of  the  Silla  king  Chin-beung  {J(S()  which  would 
correspond  to  568  A.  D.,  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  year,  and 
that  it  marked  the  northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom.  The 
stone  on  Sam-gak  San  was  erected  at  the  same  time,  at  least 
by  the  same  king.  And  so  the  date  must  have  been  ap- 
proximately the  same. 

Samgak  San  is  supposed  to  be  the  termination  of  a  line 
of  mountains  starting  from  Ch*ul-yfing  or  **Iron  Pass*'  in  the 
town  of  An-byiin  in  South  Ham-gyfing  Province,  and  proceeds 
by  way  of  Pun-suryung  or  •*Water-bhed  Pass,*'  in  P*yfing- 
gang.  Comingsouth  some  four  hundred /z  it  arrives  at  Yang- 
ju.  There  the  range  is  quite  low  but  it  again  rises  speedily  to 
the  heights  of  To-boog  or  * 'Religion  Peak."  Thence  it  passes 
south  to  the  highest  point,  called  Man-jang-bong  ''Ten 
Thousand  Long  Mountain,"  which  is  the  central  peak  of 
Sam-gak  San.  Just  behind  this  is  Pft-gun-d«  or  "White 
Cloud  Heights,"  the  most  difficult  peak  to  ascend  of  all  the 
five  peaks.  From  this  point  the  range  comes  around  to  the 
south  and  forms  Man-gyung-da  or  "Ten  Thousand  View 
Heights."  )t  is  also  called  Mnu-su-bong,  Mun-su  being  the 
name  of  a  Buddha.  Then  it,  drops  to  the  lower  and  yet 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  crest  of  Puk-ak  or  North  Peak 
which  rises  so  close  behind  the  Kyung-bok  Palace.  It  is  at 
the  foot  of  this  long  range  that  the  builders  of  the  new 
dynasty  in  1392  placed  tha  palace  of  their  king. 

Buddhist  monasteries  have  existed  on  Sam-gak  Mountain 
from  the  days  of  Silla.  One  of  them,  Seung-ga  Monastery 
(fB'xh),  was  immortalized  by  a  poem  from  the  pen  of  the  great 
Silla. scholar  Ch  oe  Ch*i-wun  (M^iS)-  '^^^s  monastery  was 
first  called  Nang-juk  Monastery  (JP;1^)  became  the  mountain 
was  called  Nang-jiik  Mountain  at  that  time.  In  the  miscellan- 
lous  works  of  this  great  scholar  we  find  that  this  monastery 
was  built  by  Su-tfi  C^-^)  and  that  he  learned  Buddhism  from 
a  teacher  from  China.  This  monastery  is  the  one  which 
hangs  on  the  ledge  o£  rock  just  outside  the  highest  gate  of 
Puk-han.  It  has  a  cave  behind  it  in  which  is  a  spring.  On 
the  rock  beside  it  is  carved  a  Buddha  with  a  face  like  Su-t*«*s 
teacher.  It  was  made  by  the  latter  in  honor  of  his  teacher. 
In  later  times  its  name  was  changed  to  Seung-ga  Monastery. 

Since  that   time   the   Seung-ga   Monastery   has   been  a 
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favorite  place  to  offer  sacrifice  and  prayers  for  rain  in  time  of 
drought  or  to  ward  off  any  other  national  calamity. 

It  was  in  the  daysof  KingSuk-chong  (;|f^\  1711  A.D.,\ 
that  the  fortress  of  Puk-han  was  built.  It  was  a  stupendous 
piece  of  work  and  proves  that  Korea  was  possessed  of  wealth 
and  ability.  The  wall  is  about  six  miles  around  and  it  climbs 
over  at  least  seven  high  mountain  peaks  and  from  every  side 
except  ons  it  is  practically  unapproachable  by  a  hostile  force. 
On  the  west  the  ascent  to  the  wall  is  comparatively  easy  and 
yet  even  here  the  wall  is  capable  of  being  defended  by  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  numbers  of  a  storming  force.  We  learn  from 
the  Cho-ya  Whe-tong  (t5Jf#jftj  that  it  was  built  under  the 
direction  of  an  official  named  Yi  Yu  (^8|).  We  are  further 
told  that  it  was  begun  in  the  Autumn.  The  particulars  as  to 
its  construction  are  exceedingly  meager  but  we  know  that  it 
was  done  at  a  time  of  comparative  prosperity. 

Inside  the  wall  was  built  a  palace  which  could  be  used  by 
the  court  in  case  it  became  necessary  to  seek  asylum  in'  the 
fortress.  There  are  also  special  granaries.  Formerly  a 
new  stock  of  rice  was  stored  here  each  season  but  this  has 
lately  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  fortress  was  in  chirge  of  a  Ch*ong-sOp  (l&S^)  or 
monk -general.  Now  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  regular  officer  in 
the  Korean    army   but   under  him  there   are   monk-soldiers 

It  was  my  fortune  to  spend  a  portion  of  last  summer  in 
this  mountain  retreat  and  I  will  birefly  describe  what  I  saw 
there.  I  found  the  monasteries  less  brilliant  in  color  and  in 
poorer  repair  than  they  were  before  1894  but  the  monuments 
and  remains  of  ancient  times  were  as  interesting  as  ever. 
.The  largest  monastery,  among  the  six  that  now  exist,  is  the 
Chung-heuug  Monastery  (£-A$)  It  is  near  the  center  of  the 
fortress.  To  the  east  of  it  and  higher  up  the  valley  is  the 
T*a-go  Monastery  (ici5f)-  They  were  both  built  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  Koryfl  dynasty  which  fell  in  1392.  Behind 
the  T*fi-go  Monastery  high  up  among  the  rocks  is  the  little 
Pong-seung-am  (J^^^)  built  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  fortress  is  the  Sang-un 
Monastery  {ij^^)  or  'Tropitioifs  Cloud   Monastery."     This^ 
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has  stood  about  300   years.     Near   this   is   the   WOn-yo-atn 
(JC^^^'     In  the  southern   part  is  the  Pu-baug  Monastery 

Behind  the  T*rt-go  Monastery  these  stands  a  monument 
erected  in  memory  of  the  celebrated  monk  Po-u  (^^)  who 
was  once  the  teacher  of  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty. 
The  latter  was  educated  mostly  in  Ham-gyung  Province  but 
at  one  time  he  came  down  to  T*fi-go  Monastery  ani  studied 
under  Po-u  for  one  hundred  days,  a  sort  of  post-graduate 
course.  The  inscription  on  the  monument  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  great  KoryO  scholar  Yi  Sftk  (^jR).  When  this  monk 
Po-u  died  and  was  cremated  a  jewel  is  said  to  have  been 
found  among  the  ashes.  This  the  Koreans  believe  to  be  the 
concentrated  mind  or  intellect  of  the  dead  man.  It  was 
buried  near  by  and  a  stone  pagoda  was  erected  over  it.  This 
pagoda  is  still  standing.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  high.  As 
this  jewel  is  called   a   Sa-ri   i^^l)  the  pagoda  is  called  Sa-ri 

rap. 

Behind  the  Pong-seung-am  is  a  famous  spring  called 
Kam-no-su  (^HtK)  "Sweet  Dew  Water.**  The  monks  say 
that  the  water  will  cure  ^ny  one  suffering  from  asthma. 
Near  this  same  place  is  theKwi-am  (||J^)  or  **Tortoise  Rock." 
The  rock  is  shaped  like  a  a  tortoise.  At  the  time  of  the 
Japanese  Invasion,  it  is  said,  a  Japanese  general  came  and 
broke  the  back  of  the  tortoise,  as  it  looked  down  upon  the 
palace.  He  then  set  up  a  copper  image  of  a  horse  before  the 
rock  (for  good  luck?)  but  it  afterwards  disappeared. 

Behind  Chung-heung  Monastery  is  the  highest  part  of 
the  mountain.  It  is  composed  of  five  peaks.  One  is  called 
P«k-un-di  or  ** White  Cloud  Height,"  the  view  from  which  is 
magnificent.  Another  is  No-jOk  Peak  or  **Rice  Heap  Peak" 
at  the  time  of  the  great  invasion  of  1592  there  was  a  famous 
woman  living  near  the  mountain,  who  sold  wine.  She  knew 
that  the  Japanese  were  coming  and  she  invented  a  strategem 
to  entrap  them.  There  was  a  very  deep  and  dangerous  gorge 
and  the  woman  knew  that  if  the  Japanese  could  be  induced 
to  enter  this  defile,  rocks  could  be  rolled  down  to  cut  off 
their  exit  and  they  would  starve.  To  induce  them  to  enter 
the  defile,  the  woman  scattered  rice  bags  about  the  entrance 
and  then  threw  lime  into  the  stream  above.     The  white  water 
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made  the  Japanese  think  someone  must  be  washing  a  great 
deal  of  rice;  so  they  entered  the  deBle  to  finl  it.  The  con* 
cealed  Koreans  cut  off  their  retreat  and  the  invaders  were 
destroyed. 

This  fortress  has  eight  gates  of  which  two  only  have  roofs 
the  others  being  simply  arches  through  the  wall.  One  other 
was  formerly  roofed  but  now  is  not»  Three  of  the  gates  are 
very  small  affairs,  hardly  larger  than  an  ordinary  western 
house  door.  After  entering  the  great  west  gale  which  is  the 
main  gate  of  the  fortress,  a  few  minutes*  walk  brings  one  to  an 
inner  wall  which  is  pierced  by  a  small  gate.  As  this  side  of 
the  fortress  is  the  most  exposed*  this  inner  wall  was  built  for 
greater  security.     The  length  of  this  inner  wall  is  9417  feet. 

About  a  century  airo  there  was  a  monastery  named  Yong- 
am  Monastery  (l||iiS'-#)  directly  in  front  of  the  Yong-am  Peak. 
It  was  inhabited  by  the  richest  and  most  influential  monks  of 
Puk-han.  This  excited  the  envy  of  the  other  monks  and 
caused  trouble  and  the  monastery  got  a  bad  reputation  for 
this  reason.  One  day  a  geomancer  happened  to  pass  by  and 
he  determined  to  give  the  pride  of  this  monastery  a  fall ;  so 
he  said  to  the  monks,  **This  is  a  wealthy  monastery  but  I 
could  tell  5'ou  how  to  make  it  more  prosperous  still."  They 
eagerly  asked  him  to  tell  them  the  secret.  **Well,  this  pagoda 
that  stands  before  it  is  two  high  and  interferes  with  the  en- 
trance of  the  greatest  prosperity.  You  should  lower  it  one 
story ;  and  this  pond,  also,  you  should  fill  up,  as  the  water 
keeps  soaking  into  the  ground  and  detracting  from  the  propi- 
tiousness  of  the  site.'*  They  immediately  went  to  work  and 
lowered  the  pagoda  and  drained  the  pond ;  but  from  that  date 
the  fortunes  of  the  monastery  declined;  for,  in  truth,  the  pago- 
da was  the  horn  of  the  mountain  and  the  pond  was  its  eye  and 
by  cutting  down  the  nose  and  putting  out  the  eye  of  the 
mountain  how  could  they  fail  to  bring  disaster  upon  them- 
selves. 

Thi  WOn-j-o  Monastery  was  built  about  250  years  ago 
by  a  monk  named  Witn-yo.  There  were  two  brothers  of  the 
Yun  family  named  respectively  Eui-sang  and  Wdn-yo.  The 
former  was  a  diligent  student  of  Confucianism  while  the  latter 
turned  his  attention  to  Buddhism.  They  both  came  to  these 
mountains  to  study  and  took  their  places  on  two  mountain 
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spurs  on  either  side  of  the  valley  leading  up  into  the  present 
fortress.  The  legend  goes  on  to  say  that  when  the  mist  was 
thick  they  would  mount  the  clouds  and  ride  from  one  peak  to 
the  other  and  visit  with  each  other.  So  the  two  spurs  are 
known  today  as  the  Eui-sang  and  WQn-yo  peaks  respectively. 
A  flat  stone  is  pointed  out  on  the  former  as  being  the  place 
where  Eui-sang  sat  and  studied. 

There  are  in  Puk-han  what  are  called  the  "Eight  sights 
of  the  Fortress.** 

(i)  The  No- j ilk  Nak-ha  OfflHSII)  ''The cloud  Cataract 
of  No-juk  Mountain.'*  This  mountain  has  a  round 
head  and  smooth  rocky  sides  that  are  nearly  perpend- 
icular. When  the  clouds  are  rolling  about  the  head 
of  this  peak  and  tumbling  over  each  other  it  is  said 
to  resemble  a  cloud  cataract. 
(2)  The  Pong-siing  Muu-jong  (^||Egg)**The  sound  of 
bells  at  Pong-sung  Monastery."  Not  the  bells  of  this 
monastery,  but  the  sound  of  the  bells  floating  up  in 
the  evening  air  from  the  Chung- heung  Monastery 
below.  The  sound  is  said  to  be  very  affecting. 
(3>  TheTong.jOng  Wfll-sfik  CM^M^)  *'The  Moon-light 
from  the  East  Pavilion.**  This  is  the  little  pavilion 
pefched  high  on  the  ridge  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
fortress.  It  is  a  maginficent  place  from  which  to 
view  the  moon  rise. 

(4)  The  Na-han  Kwi-un  (HJilf  H)  "The  Cloud-encircled 
Na-han.'*  The  Na-han  refers  to  the  500  Buddhas 
seated  together.  The  peak  called  Na-han-pong  is  so 
called  because  its  top  is  split  into  many  small  points 
and  the  Korean  imagination  sees  in  them  the  likeness 
of  many  men  seated  together.  The  clouds  circle 
about  the  peak  but  the  **meu**  are  above  the  clouds 
and  seem  to  be  riding  upon  them. 

(5)  The  Sang-un  P'o-p'o  {M^MPSH)  "The  Waterfall  of 
Sang-un  Monastery.'*  Behind  this  monastery  is  a 
beautiful  waterfall  whose  waters  look,  as  the  Koreans 
say,  "like  a  curtain  of  hanging  prisms,**  referring  to 
the  rainbow  colors  which  are  seen  whenever  the  sun 
shines. 
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(6).  Wiin-yb  Nak-cho  (%MJ^,|^)  "The  sunset  at  Wfin-yo 
McMiastery."     It  is  hterally  the  "Fall   of  the  Bird*' 
rljut  tiiis  mems  sunset  because  the  Koreans  say  the 
sun  is  a  crow  and  the  moon  is  a  rabbit. 

(7)  The  Ch'DngwhaKwi-seung  (fffSSift)  'The  Monk 
.,       i  going  around  Gh*ung-ha  Hill."     Just  aboVethe  little 

pavilion  beside  which  there  are  so  ihany  memorial 
tablets,  there  is  a  high  point  the  rddc  On  the  top  of 
which  is  said  to  resemble  a  mbuk  beating  his  wooden 
gong  and  asking  for  alms.  Whfen  the  clouds  roll 
down  and  envelop  the  hill  the  rock  stands  oat  above 
them  and  the  monk  seems  to  be  seated  on  the  cloud 
•and  bowing  toward  Pu-whang  Moinastei^y.'- 

(8)  The  San.yiang  Kan-su? ( \li^^:^}  "The  Water  atthe 
-     San-ynng  Pavilion.*'     This  is  the  pavilion  near  which 

are  the  memorial  stones  and  when  the  stream  is  full 

it  roars  down  its  rocky  bed  in  a  mariner  that  is  welt 

worth  seeing.    .'  ' 

In.  addition'  to  these  there  is  the  celebrated  tan-p'ung  or 

I* 'Maple. leaves.*'     There  is  a  kind  of  maple  in  Puk-han  which 

in  Autumn  turns  a  brilliant  red.      There  is  a  common  saying 

among  the  Kbreans  Nam  wka-ryu,   Puk  tan-p'iing  or  "south 

flower  picnic  and  north  maple  leaves'*  by  which  they  mean 

that  there  are  two  beautiful  sights  near  vSeoul,  one  the  flowers 

at  Nam-han  in  the  Spring  and  the  (Jther  the  brilliant  foliage 

of  the  maples  of  Puk-han  in  the  Autumn.       ' 

O.  Seung-geun. 


Odds  and  Ends. 

King  Hyo-jong,  who  reigned  1649-1659  A.D., 

The  Secret        was  the  son  of  the  king  whp  was  forced  to  bow 

Armor.        ^  to  the  Manchu  yoke.     He  never  got  over  th^ 

disgrace  which  h^d  cometupon  Korea  during 
his  father 's^^reign  and  it  was  his  most  cherished  scheme  to 
attack  China  and  redeem  the  honor  of  Korea.  Of  course  it 
was  a  mere  chimera  but  he  adhered  to  it  until  the  last.     Once 
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at  dead  of  night  he  seut  in  baste  to  Yi  Wan  his  great  general, 
and  summoned  him  to  the  palace.  The  general  made  ready  to  go 
but  as  a  precaution  be  put  on  a  suit  of  armor  under  bis  outer 
garments.  When  he  came  into  the  pr^^sence  of  the  king,  who 
was  in  the  prime  of  his  strength  and  vigor,  the  latter  asked 
him  why  he  was  so  slow  with  the  preparations  for  invading; 
China.  Yi  Wan  answered  that  Korea  could  not  attack  China. 
And  why  not,  the  king  demanded.  The  general  tried  to  put 
him  oflF  with  the  excuse  that  the  preparations  were  not  com- 
plete. The  king  had  heard  this  excuse  once  too  often  and  his 
anger  boiled  over. '  He  raised  his  sword  and  struck  Yi  Wan 
a  mighty  blow  on  the  breast.  The  general  rolled  over  as  if  he 
had  received  his  quietus  but  a  moment  later  the  king  repented 
of  his  hasty  action.  He  called  for  his  attendants  but  before 
they  arrived  Yi  Wan  rose  from  the  floor  and  assumed  the  same 
attitude  as  before.  The  king  in  surprise  asked  him  how  he 
had  survived  such  a  blow  and  he  answered  that  before  he  left 
home  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  don  a  suit  of  mail 
beneath  his  outer  robe,  as  the  king's  summons  had  been  very 
sudden  and  at  night.  The  king  was  glad  no  harm  had  been 
done  but  a  moment  later  he  frowned  and  said,  **How  is  it  you 
were  so  quick  to  arm  youself  when  danger  came  and  yet  are 
so  slow  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  that  I  have  determined 
on?"  Yi  W^n  had  to  think  of  some  excuse  on  the  instant  or 
else  he  might  get  into  deeper  trouble.  He  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  He  smiled  faintly  and  said,  **!  never  would  have 
been  able  to  think  of  the  armor  myself  but  when  1  sprang  up 
to  obey  your  summons  my  wife  brought  the  armor  and  insisted 
upon  my  putting  it  on."  Whether  this  was  true  or  whether 
it  was  only  an  excuse,  it  saved  Yi  Wan's  life. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  ice  was  rotten,  people 
Presence  were  still  crossing  the  river  on  it.  Suddenly 
of  Mind.        the  ice  gave  way  and  a  boy  with  a  broad  brimmed 

straw  hat  fell  through  into  the  water,  but  the 
hat  caught  in  the  broken  ice  and  prevented  his  sinking,  for 
of  conrse  it  was  tied  under  his  chin.  People  were  mning 
about  screaming  and  some  were  trying  to  reach  the  hat  to  pull 
the  boy  out,  when  a  man  shouted,  **If  anyone  touches  that 
hat  I  will  kill  him !"  He  brandished  a  sharp  knife  and  the 
crowd  naturally  fell  back  aghast.     He  then  crept  to  the  edge 
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of  the  broken  ice,  deftly  cut  off  the  crown  of  the  hat,  seized 
the  boy  by  the  top-knot  and  drew  him  out  safe  and  sound. 
When  questioned  why  he  had  threatened  to  kill  anyone  who 
touched  the  hat  he  replied  that  if  anyone  had  seized  the  hat 
the  hat-band  would  have  broken  and  the  boy  would  have 
sunk  but  as  it  was  he  was  saved. 


Editorial   Comment. 

As  quoted  by  the  Kobe  Chronicle^  Dr.  Morrison,  the  bril- 
liant correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  says  that  in  any  case 
the  continuance  of  Korea's  autonomy  is  out  of  the  question. 
With  all  due  regard  to  the  keenness  of  his  observation  and 
the  astuteness  of  his  mind  we  beg  to  be  allowed  to  hold  our 
judgment  in  abeyance  for  a  time.     We  were  told  in  1894  that 
Korean  autonomy  was  practically  at  an  end,  but  today,  nine 
years  later,  we  find  her  exercising  complete  autonomy.     This 
may   not   be  because  of  intrinsic   strength ;   but,   whatever 
the  reason,  it  is  a  fact.     Some  things  are  held  together  by  in- 
ternal cohesion  and  others  by  pressure  from  without.     Korea 
may  be  one  of  the  latter,  but  it  is  a  prophetic  eye  indeed  that 
can  see  signs  of  an  immediate  loss  of  that  autonomy.      The 
Far   East   has  not   reached  that  delicate  adjustment  which 
makes  tue  **balance  of  power**  such  a  fetich  as  it  is  in  Europe 
but  nevertheless  the  dismemberment  of  a  people,  even  Orien- 
tals, that  numbers  once  and  a  half  as  many  souls  as  the  king- 
dom of  Spain  will  not  be  accomplished  without  strenuous  ex- 
ertion.    For  the  last  thirty  odd  years  Japan  has  declared  her- 
self the  champion  of  Korean  autonomy  and  she  showed  the 
honesty  of  that  declaration  when  in  1894  she  forebore  to  take 
advantage  of  her   position   and   absorb   the  peninsula.      No 
thoughtful  person  can  believe  that  Japan  would  wish  to  tamper 
with  the  autonomy  of  Korea  so  long  as  her  legitimate  interests 
here  are  respected.     Nor  is  this  last  clause  a  loop-hole  of  es- 
cape from  the  main  proposition.      Her  interests  are  those  of 
commerce  and  they  are  legitimized  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
as  beneficial  to  Korea  as  to  Japan.      Except  it  be  in  order  to 
safeguard  these  interests  we  do  not  believe  Japan  would  be 
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any  more  ready  to  assume  the  administration  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  peninsula  that  the  United  States  would  be.  It 
would  be  a  difficult,  an  almost  hopeless  task.  Even  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  attitude  of  thinly  veiled  antagonism 
on  the  part  of  the  government  would  be  preferable,  to  Japan, 
to  the  necessity  of  grappling  with  the  terrific  problem  of 
shouldering  the  administntion  of  the  government.  It  is 
logically  absurd.  Who  tJuii  is  to  disturb  the  autonomy  of 
Korea?  There  is  only  one  other  possibility,  but  if  there  is 
any  one  thing  surer  than  another  it  is  that  Japan  will  not  allow 
the  autonomy  of  Korea  to  be  tampered  with.  If  it  comes  to 
war,  war  it  will  be.  If  Russia  wins,  the  presentiment  of  Dr. 
Morrison  may  take  on  substance,  but  if  Japan  wins  or  if  a 
compromise  is  effected  the  prime  feature  in  it  will  be  the  con- 
tinued autonomy  of  Korea,  unless  she  herself  should  act  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  such  autonomy  impossible ;  and  our 
past  experience  of  Korea  does  not  warrant  the  belief  that  she 
would  beother  than  quiescent  as  she  was  after  the  Japan-China 
war,  when  she  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Japan. 

Nor  must  it  be  inferred  that  public  sentiment  is  entirely 
against  Japan  here  in  Korea.  Public  expression  of  sentiment 
always  follows  the  will  of  the  party  in  power  in  such  a  country 
as  this,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  Korea  has 
witnessed  the  rise  of  Japan  in  vain  and  that  there  are  not 
multitudes  who  see  in  Japan's  achievements  the  promise  of 
future  progress  for  Korea. 

Preponderance  of  influence  does  not  necessarily  impair 
sovereignty,  and  so  long  as  Korea  is  in  treaty  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world-powers  and  th^ir  representatives  are  ac- 
credited to  her  court  so  long  shall  we  claim  that  Korea's 
sovereignty  is  unimpaired  and  her  autonomy  complete. 

And  right  here  it  is  pertinent  to  say  that  we  believe  that 
the  working  out  of  Korea's  political,  social  and  industrial  sal- 
vation can  be  accomplished  much  better  as  well  as  much  fast- 
er under  a  separate  and  autonomous  government  than  under 
any  protectorate  that  is  at  all  likely  to  intervene.  But  she 
needs  help  to  do  it.  Japan  with  all  her  vigor,  engendered  of 
feudalism,  was  not  able  to  become  what  she  is  without 
enormous  help  from  outside.  How  much  less,  then,  can  Korea 
do  it  without  tutelage. 
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News  Calendar. 

We  learn  from  Kutisan  that  on  the  nth  inst.  a  band  of  about  forty 
robbers  appeared  at  Sin-na-p'o  opposite  Kunsan  after  stealing  some 
money  then  they  crossed  the  river  and  pillaged  Ham-yiil  magistracy^  Na- 
p'o  and  Kou-g5  and  then  encamped  at  Sc-p*o.  Some  soldiers  crossed 
the  river  and  attacked  them  killing  one  and  capturing  one.  The  rest 
fled  leaving  many  of  their  arms.  They  did  their  plundering  in  broad 
daylight.  They  levied  on  many  of  the  towns  and  wealthy  indixnduals. 
They  are  said  to  have  taken  a  Japanese  junk  loaded  with  money.  The 
soldiers  recovered  some  of  this. 

Miss  Corbett  of  Chefoo  has  been  secured  as  teacher  for  the  foreign 
children's  school  in  Seoul.  This  is  a  very  happy  solution  of  a  very  vex- 
ed question.     We  trust  that  Miss  Corbett  will  learn  to  like  Seoul. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Gale  returned  from  Europe  via  the  Siberian  Railway  arriv- 
ing in  Seoul  on  the  19th  inst. 

We  note  that  the  enterprising  Japanese  newspaper  in  Seoul,  the 
fiixn-sung  Sin- bo  has  become  a  daily,  since  the  beginning  of  October. 

Mr.  W^.  H.  Emberley,  at  the  time  of  the  street  railway  disturbance 
last  month,  acted  with  great  promptness  and  bravery,  and  single-handed 
drove  back  the  crowd  which  was  acting  in  a  very  threatening  manner. 
For  this  service  he  was  handsomely  rewarded  by  the  street  railway 
authorities. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death  on  the  9th 
inst.  of  Pearl,  the  little  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emberley.  The  funeral 
was  held  on  the  loth  inst.  The  parents  have  the  deep  sympathy  of  the 
whole  foreign  community  and  of  very  many  Korean  friends  as  well. 

Near  the  Mo-gyo  bridge  there  is  a  pawn-shop  standing  by  itself  and 
unconnected  with  any  dwelling.  A  policeman's  box  is  right  in  front  of 
it,  so  the  owner  does  not  watch  the  shop  at  night.  A  few  nights  ago 
along  came  a  man  with  sacrificial  cakes,  wine  and  a  boiled  cow's  head. 
He  said  he  was  going  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  house  spirit  of  his  pawn- 
shop. The  policeman  supposed  it  was  all  right.  The  thief  then  opened 
the  building,  filled  a  big  bag  with  the  best  he  could  find,  and  finally  left 
after  giving  the  policeman  some  of  the  cakes,  meat  and  wine.  The  next 
morning,  the  owner  came  to  open  up  and  then  it  transpiied  that  the 
policeman  had  been  hoodwinked  and  that  the  place  had  been  looted 
under  his  very  nose. 

The  government  is  preparing  to  erect  a  large  building  in  foreign 
style  in  the  center  of  the  city  for. use  as  the  Central  Bank  of  Korea.  It 
will  be  a  three  story  building  and  the  stones  for  the  foundations  are  al- 
ready on  the  ground.  It  is  intended  to  establish  branches  of  this  bank 
in  all  the  thirteen  provinces.  It  is  not  intended  to  put  out  a  paper  cur- 
rency but  it  will  facilitate  the  transfer  of  money  to  and  from  the  pro- 
vinces by  a  system  of  drafts.     It  yAW  be  a  bad  blow  to  the  highwaymen 
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of  the  country.  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  bank  will  be  princi- 
pally the  saving  in  the  transport  of  money  which  has  always  been  a 
severe  tax  on  the  government.  But  besides  this  the  bank  will  engage 
in  general  banking  business. 

During  the  illness  of  Yi  To-jS,  the  Foreign  Office  is  under  the  charge 
of  Yi  Ha-yOng. 

On  the  26th  ulL,  a  market  in  the  town  of  Chnk-san  was  raided  by  a 
band  of  about  forty  armed  robbers.  They  looted  the  place  and  carried 
off  all  they  could  handle.  Several  men  were  killed.  Ten  muskets  and 
aninmnition  were  sent  down  to  that  place  with  orders  to  use  them  on  the 
next  gang  that  put  in  an  appearance. 

News  has  just  arrived  that  during  the  rains  of  summer  a  flood  oc- 
cured  in  T*an-ch'Qn.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-one  houses  were*  swept 
away  and  fifty-two  lives  were  lost.  In  the  town  of  Yi-wun  eight  houses 
fell 

It  is  reported  that  Koreans  on  the  Yalu  are  complaining  that  the  Jap- 
anese lumber  buyers  are  trying  to  force  the  sellers  to  part  with  their 
goods  at  merely  nominal  prices.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  statement 
is  promulgated  for  a  purpose  and  must  be  taken  cum  f^ano. 

Yang  SQng-whan  has  succeeded  Yi  Yu-in  as  Chief  of  Police  in  Seoul. 

Ten  thieves  broke  into  a  pawn-shop  near  Tuck  King's  store  and 
carried  away  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods.  The  heavy  stock 
of  this  pawn-shop  is  a  rather  sad  commentary  on  the  times. 

On  the  27th  ult.  the  Foreign  Office  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  Russian 
Legation  stating  that  the  building  of  a  lookout  station  on  high  ground 
at  Tu-ryu  harbor  near  Yong-am-p'o  was  not  in  accord  with  any  agree- 
ment between  Korea  and  Russia  aud  demanding  that  orders  be  given  for 
the  pulling  down  of  such  structures. 

In  compensation  for  a  foreign  house  situated  behind  the  Mulberry 
Palace  and  taken  over  from  a  French  subject  by  the  Korean  Government 
the  Foreign  Office  has  decided  to  give  Yen  9,500. 

Forest  Superintendent  Cho  Song-hyQp  started  for  Yong-am-p*o  about 
the  end  of  September  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Government 
relative  to  the  retirement  of  the  Russians  settled  there. 

Certain  representatives  in  Seoul  are  still  pressing  for  the  opening  of 
Yong-am-p*o  to  foreign  trade  and  seem  determined  to  keep  at  it  till  this 
is  accomplished. 

The  Korean  theater  reopened  bn  the  28th  ult.  and  is  said  to  be  reap- 
ing a  harvest  of  nickels.  From  the  program  as  reported  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  high  class  entertainment. 

A  great  archery  tournament  was  held  about  the  beginning  of 
October.  Seventy-five  men  competed.  There  were  five  archery  clubs 
engaged,  each  sending  fifteen  men.  The  club  that  won  had  nothing  to 
pay  for  the  feast  which  followed. 

A  sudden  slorni  on  the  Nak-tong  river  last  month  capsized  a  lx)at 
containing  forty  people  of  whom  only  seven  were  rescued.  This  occur- 
red near  Mi-ryang. 
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The  rice  given  by  the  Emperor  to  famine  sufferers  in  Ham-gyun^ 
Province  last  Spring  amounted  to  20,000  bags. 

The  contract  of  Mons.  Clemencet,  the  efficient  Inspector  of  the 
Postal  Bureau,  has  been  renewed  for  another  term  of  years. 

The  Superintendent  of  Trade  at  Chemulpo  requested  the  Japanese 
Consul  at  that  port  on  the  ninth  inst.  to  see  that  the  Japanese  soldiers, 
landed  at  Chemulpo,  should  not  cause  excitement  among  the  people  by 
practice  firing  or  by  t*ther  means. 

On  the  sixth  inst.  a  fire  started  in  a  building  in  Chemulpo  owned  by 
a  German  subject.  It  spread  rapidly  and  was  not  extinguished  until 
seventeen  houses  were  consumed. 

Ou  the  sixth  inst.  fifty-three  Koreans  started  from  Chenmlpo  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

About  the  20th  inst.  a  fire  started  in  a  lumber  yard  adjoining  the 
premises  occupied  by  the  Italian  Minister.  It  was  so  near  that  the 
windows  of  the  latter  building  were  broken  and  there  seemed  10  be  so 
nmch  danger  of  the  fire  that  preparations  were  made  to  move  out,  but 
fortunately  the  danger  was  averted. 

Yi  Heui-ik  the  prefect  of  Chang-heung,  Chulla  Province,  gave  (900 
for  famine,  relief  in  his  district  last  spring  and  many  of  the  people  were 
saved  from  starvation.  The  native  papers  say  that  the  people  call  him  a 
* 'reincarnated  Buddha." 

The  prefect  of  Un-san  informs  the  Government  that  at  the  American 
mines  there  are  thirty-five  Americans,  seventeen  Japanese  and  133 
Chinese. 

On  the  fourteenth  ult.  a  severe  hail-storm  struck  Chin-ch*Qn  in 
North  Ch*ung-ch'i3ng  Province.  Some  of  the  hail-stones  were  as  large 
as  a  man's  fist,  so  the  native  papers  say,  and  six  houses  were  destroyed. 

Chang  Py  ing-suk,  the  Korean  who  acted  as  Russian  agent  in  buying 
up  houses  at  Yong-am-p'o  has  been  condemned  to  the  chaiu-gang  for 
life.  The  Russian  authorities  have  done  nothing  to  help  him.  The  land 
asked  for  by  the  Russians  at  the  port,  and  marked  out  by  them,  is  6,360 
feet  long  and  4,260  feet  wide. 

Another  pawn-shop  was  raided  by  robbers  on  the  13th  inst.  They 
were  pursued  by  a  policeman  but  turned  on  him  and  inflicted  very  serious 
wounds,  and  then  made  good  their  escape. 

Whang  U-yiing  the  Superintendent  of  Trade  at  Kyong-heung  on  the 
Tuman  River  reported  by  telegram  on  the  15th  inst,  that  a  company  of 
Russian  soldiers  crossed  the  Tuman  into  Korean  territory  and  that  a 
Japanese  war- vessel  had  anchored  in  the  harbor.  This  caused  great  ex- 
citement among  the  common  people. 

Im-ch'i  the  chief  of  the  mounted  Manchurian  bandits  who  have  late- 
ly been  making  trouble  along  the  Yalu  on  the  Korean  side  was  caught 
by  Chinese  troops  and  sent  to  Chefoo  where  he  was  beheaded. 

Thirty-five  thousand  bags  of  Annam  rice  arrived  at  Chemulpo  on  the 
1 2th  inst. 

His  Majesty  has  made  Kwak  Chong-sQk  a  present  of  a  fine  house. 
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KJl  Yuiig-su  has  become  Mayor  of  Seoul  in  place  of  Min  Ky8ng-sik. 
Mr.  Kil  is  a  skilful  geomancer  and  was  the  one  selected  to  point  out  the 
site  for  the  grave  of  Lady  Om's  father. 

Yi  Keui-dong,  the  man  who  introduced  some  dynamite  secretly  into 
the  palace  last  Spring,  has  been  banished  for  life. 

Five  Japanese  gendarmes  who  were  sent  to  Eui-ju  to  protect  Japan- 
ese subjects  there,  arrived  at  their  destination  on  the  14th  inst. 

Ground  has  been  selected  near  the  Imperial  Mint  for  the  building  of 
a  gun  factory.  The  machinery  is  being  bought  in  Japan  and  will  arrive 
shortly. 

A  Korean  company  has  been  formed  with  Min  Yon-ch*ul  at  its  head, 
to  mine  coal  and  oil  in  Ham-jong  and  Kangdong. 

The  telegraph  cable  between  Fusan  and  Tsushima  has  broken  and 
it  will  take  some  time  to  repair.  Meanwhile  a  Japanese  torpedo-boat  is 
taking  the  telegrams  across  the  straits. 

The  Finance  Department  has  ordered  that  no  more  revenue  money 
be  sent  up  to  Seoul  but  to  wait  until  the  new  Central  Bank  is  done  and 
then  the  money  can  be  transmitted  by  draft.  For  this  reason  the  treas- 
ury is  empty  and  the  Palace  Finance  Bureau  has  advanced  money  to  pay 
salaries  for  the  month. 

Sim  Sang-hun  came  to  Seoul  from  Ch'ung-ju  on  the  20th  inst.  He 
is  the  new  Minister  of  Finance. 

The  local  Japanese  paper  states  that  the  Russians  have  laid  a  tele- 
graph cable  under  the  Yalu  from  Euiju  to  Andong  on  the  Manchuria 
side. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  in  Seoul  of  Mr.  N.  D.  Chew 
who  is  to  assist  Mr.  Beck  in  the  Methodist  Publishing  House. 

Another  recent  and  welcome  arrival  is  that  of  Mr.  Holdcroft  who  has 
come  to  act  as  private  secretary  to  Dr.  Underwood. 

The  Russian  authorities  have  been  trying  to  purchase  lighters  in 
Chetnulpo  but  up  to  the  present  time  without  success. 

The  custom  of  building  a  fire  on  the  side  of  Nam  San  in  order  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  authorities,  bring  one's  self  into  notice  and  get 
an  opportunity  to^prefer  a  request,  is  to  be  stopped.  Police  have  been 
stationed  on  the  mountain  with  strict  orders  to  prevent  any  such  wild 
work. 

A  sorceress  named  Yu,  who  lately  obtained  access  to  the  palace  on 
professional  business,  has  fallen  ill.  She  says  she  could  get  well  if  she 
prayed  for  recovery  but  she  will  not  do  so  as  by  her  continued  illness  she 
will  be  able  to  ward  off  a  great  misfortune  which  is  impending  over  the 
country  this  Autumn. 

A  great  sacrifice  was  held  on  Oct.  loth,  the  anniversary  of  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Queen. 

The  cattle  plague  has  been  so  severe  that  it  is  reported  that  in  the 
country  the  fields  are  being  plowed  by  hand,  men  dragging  the  plows. 

A  Bureau  of  Emigration  to  look  after  the  interests  of  Koreans  going 
abroad  was  established  last  winter  but  has  now  been  discontinued  as  the 
Foreign  Office  has  been  attending  to  all  such  business. 
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Yi  Keun-ho  the  secretary  of  the  Prime  Minister  has  formulated  a 
scheme  for  reforms  and  embodied  them  in  thirteen  propositions,  a 
perusal  of  which  casts  some  light  on  the  needs  of  the  time. 

( 1 )  The  education  of  the  princes  should  be  sedulously  cared  for. 

(2)  Attention  should  be  paid  to  religion. 

(3)  Official  duties  should  be  attended  to. 

(4)  The  laws  of  the  country  should  be  unambiguous. 

(5)  Every  official  should  be  at  his  office  promptly. 

(6)  Everybody  who  has  a  good  suggestion  to  mak^  in  regard  to 
better  government  should  have  an  opportunity  to  broach  it. 

(7)  There  should  be  complete  freedom  of  speech. 

(8)  Petitions  which  have  been  pigeon-holed  should  be  opened  and 
acted  upon. 

(9)  Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  prefects. 

(10)  Special  penalties  should  be  attached  to  official  extortion. 

(11)  The  Central  Bank  should  be  firmly  esUblished. 

(i2)  Treaties  with  foreign  powers  should  be  scrupulously  observed. 

(13)  The  theater  should  be  closed. 

Korean  report  state  that  at  Yong-am-p'o  the  Russians  have  prepared 
places  for  three  batteries  of  guns,  and  that  there  are  seventy  Russia^* 
soldiers  stationed  there. 

As  the  eighth  of  October  approached  Koreans  were  on  the  qui  vive 
to  learn  what  was  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations  between  Japan 
and  Russia.  There  was  a  general  anticipation  that  hostilities  were  im- 
minent and  opinions  differed  widely  as  to  what  attitude  Korea  ought  to 
take  in  view  of  possible  contingencies.  Some  said  that  the  East  is  for 
Easterners  and  that  Europeans  should  leave  things  alone  in  these  parts  ; 
for  this  reason  they  argued  that  Japan  should  be  the  one  to  act  as  Korea's 
patron  until  such  time  as  such  tutelage  was  unnecessary.  Others  said 
that  Korea  ought  to  lean  toward  Russia  end  accept  the  advice  given  from 
that  quarter.  Others  still  said  that  in  the  event  of  war  Korea  should 
summon  all  her  powers  into  action  and  stand  prepared  to  defend  herself 
the  best  she  could,  assuming  an  entirely  neutral  position  as  between  the 
two  contestints. 

The  feeling  of  the  Japanese  merchants  in  the  Japanese  settlement  in 
Seoul  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  mortgages  on  Korean  real  estate  can- 
not be  negotiated,  and  all  money  outbtaudiug  has  been  called  in  as  far 
as  possible. 

The  Tobacco  Company  has  secured  its  franchise  from  the  govern- 
ment, agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

In  Pyeng  Yang  the  people  have  subscribed  the  necesssary  funds  to 
found  a  private  English  Language  School.  It  is  already  in  successful 
operation. 

It  is  stated  that  arrangements  have  been  completed  for  uniting  the 
Seoul- Chemulpo  Railway  with  the  Seoul-Fusan  Railway. 

Sim  Sang-hun  has  succeeded  Kim  Sung-geun  as  Minister  of  Finance. 

Yi  Yong-ik  has  added  to  his  other  onerous  duties  the  leadership  of 
the  Seoul  gendarmes. 
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Yi  Chong-geun  has  been  appointed  Governor  of  North  Pyeng  Yang 
Province. 

The  people  of  Seoul  are  rejoicing  in  the  visit  of  Mr.  Kwak  Cbosg- 
sQk  to  this  city.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  have  attained  special 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Korean  people  becanse  of  his  literary  attain- 
ments and  his  contempt  of  mere  wealth.  They  say  that  after  reading  a 
volume  he  can  take  up  his  pen  and  write  it  all  by  heart.  His  fame  be- 
came national  and  many  people  went  and  studied  under  him  in  his  little 
mountian  village  whither  he  retired  a  few  years  ago  after  giving  away 
most  of  his  property  to  the  poor.  After  repeated  offers  of  government 
office  had  been  made  and  refused  by  him  he  has  at  last  consented  to  do 
Seoul  the  honor  of  a  Visit.  He  had  an  audience  with  His  Majesty  on  the 
i8th  inst  but  refused  to  go  in  court  dress.  By  special  consent  he  went 
in  ordinary  citizen's  clothes,  and  His  Majesty  received  him  graciously  and 
asked  him  several  interesting  questions.  He  has  been  given  a  special 
rank  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  soon  become  Prime  Minister.  What 
his  attitude  toward  foreigners  will  be  and  how  he  looks  upon  the  opening 
of  Korea  to  foreign  intercourse  have  not  transpired  as  yet. 

A  Japanese  with  340  dollars  in  counterfeit  nickels  was  apprehended 
by  the  Customs  officials  at  Chemulpo  on  attempting  to  enter  the  conn- 
try  a  few  days  ago. 

A  Korean  company  has  applied  for  a  charter  to  sell  a  new  remedy 
for  the  pleuro-pneumonia  which  is  killing  so  many  Korean  cattle. 

The  foreign  community  had  occular  and  auricular  evidence  on 
Tuesday  the  twentieth  inst.  that  progress  is  being  made  on  the  Seoul- 
Fusan  Railway.  By  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  Kusaki,  the  genial  director 
of  the  road,  the  diplomatic  corps  and  the  foreign  employes  of  the  gov- 
ernment with  their  families  boarded  a  train  at  the  West  Gate  Station  of 
the  Seoul- Chemulpo  Railway,  at  half  past  nine  in  the  morning.  At  the 
South  Gate  Station  a  few  others  put  in  their  appearance.  Arriving  atYong- 
tong-po  they  met  the  Chemulpo  contingent  of  a  .dozen  or  more,  one  of 
whom  had  no  kodak  with  him.  This  is  a  habit  only  one  step  removed  from 
actual  postage-stamp  collecting,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  an  innocent  form 
of  amusement  and  is  said  to  be  an  antidote  in  severe  cases  of  bridge 
whist.  They  were  welcomed,  kodaks  and  all,  and  the  train  pulled  out  of 
Yong-tong-po  on  the  new  line.  An  hour's  run  throngh  a  delightful 
harvest  country  along  the  base  of  the  rocky  Kwan-ak  Mountain  brought 
them  to  the  vicinity  of  the  walled  town  of  Su-won.  The  station  is  to 
the  west  of  the  town  about  a  mile  distant  and  is  near  a  reservoir  made 
many  years  ago  for  storing  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  On  the  bank 
of  this  artiiicial  lake  the  host  had  prepared  three  or  four  pavilions, 
decorated  with  the  Japanese  and  other  national  colors.  The  arrival, 
was  marked  by  the  explosion  of  fire-crackers  and  a  general  Fourth  of 
July  enthusiasm.  A  walk  of  fifteen  minutes  along  the  pretty  embank- 
ment of  the  lake  brought  the  party  to  the  dam  which  confines  its  waters. 
This  was  crossed  dry  shod  and  after  a  half  hoards  kugyuug^  during 
which  the  whole  party  was  photographed  on  the  rocks  at  the  dam,  they 
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sat  down  to  a  collation  to  which  each  guest  did  ample  justice.  Then  a 
large  majority  voted  to  invade  the  town  of  Su-won  although  it  was  a 
sti£F  two  mile  walk  by  the  main  road.  They  must  have  found  it  nearly 
deserted  for  apparently  every  denizen  of  the  town  was  out  on  the  hills  to 
witness  this  great  event.  About  four  o*clock  the  enterprising  pedestrians 
returned  to  the  train  with  every  film  exhausted.  >  Some  came  on  foot 
and  some  on  j'^'s.  The  train  pulled  into  the  Seoul  ttation  just  in  time 
for  dinner,  and  everyone  voted  the  day  a  grand  success.  The  thanks  of 
the  community  are  due  to  Mr.  Kusaki  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Seoul- 
Fusan  Railway  Company,  and  its  hearty  congratulations  also.  We 
understand  that  about  November  ist  regular  traffic  will  be  opened  be- 
tween Seoul  and  Su-won .  and  in  fact  to  the  next  station  beyond  Su-won. 
We  all  await  eagerly  the  completion  vf  the  road,  which  besides  being  of 
such  great  advantage  to  the  Koreans  w.ll  also  put  us  nearly  twenty-four 
hours  nearer  Japan  than  we  are  at  present.  It  is  intimated  that  the 
railway  is  intending  to  erect  a  hotel  at  the  lake  at  Su-won  where  the 
overworked  foreigners  cf  Seoul  and  the  Kodakophils  jof  Chemulpo  can 
go  at  the  week-end  and  recuperate. 

On  the  28th  inst  at  eight  o'colck  p.  m.  a  public  meeting  of  gentlemen 
of  Seoul  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Seoul  Union  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Seoul.  This  is  the 
outcome  of  long  months  of  effort  and  preparation  and  the  results  so  far 
obtained  have  fully  justified  the  venture  and  met  the  expectation  of 
those  who  hope  by  this  means  to  reach  a  large  number  ot  young  nien 
who  otherwise  would  be  very  difficult  to  iuHuence.  Something  over  a 
year  ago  the  International  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  America, 
in  response  to  representations  made  by  Christian  gentlemen  inSeoul,  sent 
Mr.  Philip  Gillett  to  this  city  to  act  as  Secretary  in  this  field.  Last 
MarssBm  b  qo  meeting  was  held  in  Seoul  and  the  subject  was  discussed 
publicly.  Financial  support  was  secured  by  contributions  from  foreign- 
ers in  Korea  and  from  the  International  Committee  in  America.  The 
sum  guaranteed  up  to  the  present  time  amounts  to  nearly  yen  50,000. 

As  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  secure  a  site  for  a  building  it  was  neces- 
sary to  organize  the  Association  and  appoint  trustees  who  should  be  legal- 
ly able  to  hold  and  disburse  the  funds  of  the  Association.  The  Advisory 
Committee,  which  had  been  helping  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Gillett, 
worked  out  a  draft  of  a  constitution  and  the  public  meeting  convened 
as  above  stated  on  the  evening  of  the  2Sth.  Alter  piayer  and  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  the  Chairman  of  the  Ad\nsory  Committee, 
by  order  of  which  the  meeting  had  been  called,  made  a  brief  statement 
of  the  object  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Hulbert  was  then  electe<l  Chairman 
and  Mr.  Gillett  Secretary  for  the  meeting.  The  first  business  before  the 
meeting  was  to  decide  whether  those  present  should  organize  them- 
selves into  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Seoul.  Upon  mo- 
tion by  Dr.  O.  R.  Avison  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  meeting  did 
thereby  form  itself  into  such  Association.  It  then  became  necessary  to 
adopt  laws  for  the  regulation  and  administration  of  the  Association.  For 
this  purpose  Rev.  J.  S.  Gale  read  the  draft  of  a  constitution  prepared  by 
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the  Advise iry  Committee  ;  which  upon  motion  by  Mr.  Gordon  was 
unanimously  adopted  as  the  law  of  the  Association.  The  Chairman  then 
declared  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  in  order  that  the  members  might  sign 
the  constitution  and  thus  become  full  members  and  acquire  the  right 
to  vote  as  the  constitution  itself  requires.  When  the  names  had  been 
signed  it  was  found  that  there  were  twenty-eight  active  members  and 
nine  associate  members. 

The  next  business  of  the  meeting  was  to  elect  twelve  members  of  a 
Board  of  Directors,  who  together  with  the  Foreign  Secretary  should, 
according  to  the  constitution,  form  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  names  was  put  in  nomination  by  Mr.  Gordon  :  J.  McLeav}- 
Brown,  LL.D.,  M.  Takaki,  Ph.D.,  Dr.O.R.  Avison,  Rev.  A.  B.  Turner, 
Rev.  H.  G.  Underwood,  D.D.,  Alex.  Kenmure,  Esq..  Rev.  J.  S.  Gale, 
Rev.  C.  G.  Hounshell,  Rev.  R.  A.  Sharp,  Mr.  P.  S.  Kim,  Mr.  P.  H.  Yer 
and  H.  B.  Hulbert,  Esq.  Mr.  Gordon  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  cast  the  ballot  for  this  list  of  nominees  ;  Mr.  Welbon  seconded 
the  motion  and  the  motion  was  passed  unanimously.  This  closed  the 
actual  business  of  the  meeting  but  the  Chairman  called  for  remarks  from 
the  members,  and  a  very  interesting  symposium  followed  in  the  course 
of  which  many  pertinent  and  valuable  points  were  brought  up.  By  mo- 
tion of  Dr.  Takaki  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  send  a  cablegram  to 
the  International  Committee  in  America  announcing  the  fact  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Korea.  Remarks  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Gillett,  Turner,  Avison,  Gordon,  Takaki,  Woo,  Welbon,  Gale, 
Kennmre,  Yer  and  Hulbert. 

It  was  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  meeting  that  the  organization 
had  been  effected  in  a  most  encouraging  manner  and  at  a  most  aus- 
picious time.  The  members  present  included  Americans,  Englishmen. 
Japanese,  Chinese  and  Koreans. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  announce  the  wedding,  on  the  19th 
inst.  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in  Seoul,  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Hodge  and  Miss 
Laura  Mills.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Turner  and 
the  sermon  was  delivered  by  Father  Drake.  The  church  was  tastefully 
decorated  with  palms  and  flowers.  The  auditorium,  which  has  lately 
been  enlarged,  was  filled  Mrith  the  friends  of  the  bride  and  groom.  Mr. 
G.  R.  Frampton  was  best  man  and  Miss  Beckley  was  bridesmaid.  The 
bride  was  given  away  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Baldock.  The  ceremony  was  follow- 
ed by  a  wedding  breakfast  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Baldock,  after 
which  the  happy  couple  departed  for  Ma-p'o,  where  Dr.  J.  McLeavj- 
Brown  had  kindly  put  at  their  disposal  his  summer  villa.  They  were 
followed  by  the  congratutations  and  good  wishes  of  a  large  number  of 
friends. 

Particulars  of  the  crossing  of  the  Tuman  River  have  been  received 
by  the  authorities  in  Seoul  from  the  Superintendent  of  Trade  at  Kydng- 
heung  who  says  that  on  the  23rd  at  night  two  Russian  captains  crossed 
the  river  in  civilian  clothes  and  soon  after  at  another  point  200  Russian 
soldiers  crossed  and  joined  them.  In  the  course  of  the  tactics  which  they 
went  through  the  Koreans  were  greatly  disturbed. 
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The  Japanese  authorities  have  demanded  the  very  modest  sum  of 
Yen  60  to  cover  doctors*  hills  and  other  damages  resulting  from  the  at^ 
tack  on  the  Japanese  mail  carrier  who  was  attacked  by  a  mob,  the  day 
the  accident  occurred  on  the  electric  tramway. 

Several  children  have  been  killed  in  the  \ncinity  of  Seoul  by  a  species 
of  animal  called  a  ttfuk-fa  by  the  Koreans.  It  resembles  a  wolf  but  is 
more  dangerous.  The  War  Department  has  oifered  a  bounty  of  fifty 
dollars  for  each  animal  killed. 

Yi  Yung-ik  has  given  orders  that  the  next  ginseng  crop  amount  to 
30,000  pounds. 

One  hundred  muskets  and  10,000  rounds  of  ammunition  have  been 
sent  by  the  War  Department  to  the  border  guard  at  Kapsan. 

Exchange  has  dropped  to  120  per  cent  disamnt  on  the  Korean  dollar 
In  other  words  one  yen  will  bring  two  dollars  and  twenty  cents  of  Kor- 
ean money.  The  Korean  copper  coins  sustain  a  better  ratio  to  the  yen 
than  this,  and  so  there  are  exchange  quotations  between  the  two  kinds 
of  Korean  money.  On  the  '.8th  the  nickels  were  at  twelve  per  cent 
discount  as  compared  with  the  copper  cents.  It  is  a  very  pretty  muddle 
altogether. 

A  Japanese  company  is  putting  out  a  daily  news  bulletin  in  Seoul 
which  circulates  very  widely  at  three  yen  a  month.  It  has  Ijeen  decided 
to  put  this  into  English  and  print  on  a  mimeograph  for  circulation 
among  foreigners.  It  will  be  an  interesting  venture  aud  will  be  of  value 
to  the  foreign  community,  which  has  long  needed  such  a  news  bnlletin. 
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Tabic  of  Meteorological  Observations; 

Seoul  Korea,  September  1903* 
V.  Pokrovsky,  M.  D>  Observer* 
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to  intedict  its  use.  It  is  in^edless  to  say  that  he  failed.  When 
first  introduced,  it  cost  ten  thousand  cash  for  half  a  pound 
but  merchants  obtained  seed  and  it  soon  became  common. 

In  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the    Mauchus,  the 
king  sent  5,000  troops  to  accompany  them  in  their  invasion 
of  China,  but  as  they  arrived  a  month  later  than  the  set  time 
they  were  sent  back  home  by  the  angry  Manchus.     Early  in 
the  following  year,  however,  Generals  Yi  Wan  and  Im  Kyong- 
Dp  started  with  5,000  troops  and  joined  the  Manchu  army. 
The  plan  was  to  attack  Teung-ni  on  the  Shantung  promon- 
tory; whether  by  land  or  sea  is  not  clear,  but  probably  by  land. 
This  being  known  to  the  Koreans,  three  boats  were  secretly 
despatched  to  the  threatened  place,  giving  warning  of  the  at- 
tack, and  stating  that  the  Koreans  joined  in  the  attack  with 
the  Manchus  tecanse  forced  to  do  so.     It  was  suggested  that 
whenever  feasibly  the  Chinese  and  Korean  forces  should  use 
only  blank  charges  against  each  other.  This  was  gladly  agreed 
to  and  in  a  battle  at  Puk-sin-gu,  which  followed,  not  one  man 
was  killed  among  the  Chinese  forces  that  were  brought  in 
contact  with  the  Korean  contingent,  and  the  latter  suffered  as 
little.     The  Chinese  general  managed  to  get  a  letter  to  the 
Koreans  sayinj^  ''The  emperor  reminds  you  of  the  vital  aid  he 
gave  Korea  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  invasion  and  he  now 
offers  the  half  of  his  kingdom  to  anyone  who  will  seize  and 
deliver  to  him  the  Manchu  general  in  command.*'     This  re- 
veals in  a  striking  manner  the  desperate  straits  to  which  the 
Chinese  had  been  brought  by  the  Manchus.  The  Korean  gen- 
erals did  not  see  their  way  to  accede  to  this  but  they  kept  the 
Chinese  informed  of  every  movement  of  the  Manchus ;  where 
they  were  weak  and  where  they  were  strong,  where  they  were 
likely  to  attack  and  where  they  might  be  successfully  attack- 
ed.    In  this  way  the  Manchus  were  continually  thwarted  and 
the  Chinese  encouraged. 

It  was  proposed  that  there  be  a  combined  Manchu  and 
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Korean  attack  upon  Kon-ju-wi  near  the  point  of  the  Shantung 
promontory,  the  Manchus  to  attack  by  land  and  the  Koreans 
by  sea ;  but  the  latter  said  they  had  no  provisions  and  their 
boats  were  in  verj'  bad  order.  The  Manchus  replied  **Then 
you  had  better  go  home,"  an  injunction  that  they  were  by  no 
means  loath  to  obey. 

Meanwhile  the  king  had  been  doing  what  he  could  to  mi- 
tigated the  sufferings  consequent  upon  the  invasion.  He  or- 
dered all  the  eight  provinces  to  give  rice  to  help  the  |)oor, 
the  widows  and  the  orphans,  and  to  provide  proper  burial  for 
those  who  had  no  near  relatives  who  could  afford  the  expense. 
He  likewise  gave  strong  encouragement  to  the  Confucian 
School  in  the  capital.  He  sent  spies  throughout  the  land  to 
discover  whether  the  prefects  were  attending  to  their  duties 
well.  Fearing  that  the  guard  along  the  Tu  man  River  might 
be  suffering,  he  made  them  a  grant  of  4,000  pieces  of  cotton. 
He  likewise  gave  money  to  repair  the  ancient  altar  on  the  top 
of  Mari-san  (Mountain)  on  the  island  of  Kang-wha.  This 
altar  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Tan-gun  two  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  and  may  well  be  believed  it  to  be  the  oldest 
monument  in  Korea. 

This  period  of  rest  and  recuperation  was  broken  in  upon 
by  the  appearance,  on  the  northern  border,  of  Manchu  troops 
under  Yonggoldfi  and  Omokdo.  Rumors  had  again  reached 
Manchuria  that  certain  Korean  officials  had  been  advising 
against  the  Manchu  power.  As  a  result  of  this,  four  promin- 
ent officials  were  sent  captive  to  the  north.  Early  the^follow- 
ing  year  King  Chilga,  the  emperor^s  brother,  came  to  try 
these  man,  and  held  a  proper  court  at  which  the  Korean 
Crown  Prince  was  present.  Each  of  the  accused  men  was 
brought  in  turn  and  questioned  and  each  had  some  plausible 
excuse  to  give.  The  result  was  sure  from  the  beginning. 
They  were  all  condemned  and  were  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
with  a  door  in  the  top,  a  sort  of  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  where 
they  all  languished  with  cold,  hunger  and  disease.  They  even 
excited  the  pity  of  their  jailors,  and  when  the  Crown  Prince 
plead  for  them  before  the  emperor,  they  were  ordered  sent  to 
Eui-ju,  but  heavily  guarded. 

In  1640  the  Japanese  who  had  settled  at  Fusan  complain- 
ed that  the  harbor  was  too  small,  for  it  did  not  include  the 
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whole  bay,  but  only  that  part  directly  in  front  of  the  settle- 
ment, which  was  about  half  way  between  the  present  Japan- 
ese town  and  the  Korean  town  of  Pu-san.  The  harbor  was 
called  Tn-mo  Harbor.  Consent  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
harbor  was  refused. 

In  164 1  Prince  Kwang-hi,  the  deposed  and  banished 
wretch,  died  on  the  island  of  Qnelpart.  So  great  is  the  respect 
for  royalty  in  the  abstract,  in  Korea,  that  the  king  fasted  four 
days>  had  the  body  brought  up  to  Yang-ju  and  buried  it  with 
royal  honors.  To  the  one  surviving  daughter  the  king  gave 
a  comfortable  house  and  an  annuity. 

The  next  year  a  seditious  movement  was  made  by  C,ho6 
Hyo-il  of  P*yDng-an  Province,  and  two  accomplices.  They 
took  boat  for  China,  being  provided  with  funds  by  the  prefect 
of  Eui-ju.  Arriving  at  Teung-nfi  they  joined  the  Chinese 
forces,  received  commissions  in  the  Chinese  army  and  des- 
patched a  letter  to  the  prefect  of  Eui-ju  asking  him  to  gather 
a  force  and  with  them  make  a  combined  attack  upon  the  Man- 
chus.  As  fate  would  have  it  the  Mauchu  Youggoldfi  was  at 
Eui  ju  when  this  letter  arrived,  and  it  fell  into  his  hands.  He 
immediately  sent  to  the  king  demanding  the  seizure  and  ex- 
ecution of  all  the  men  implicated  in  the  plot.  In  spite  of  the 
expostulations  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  wished  to  see  only 
the  prime  movers  punished,  eleven  men  in  Eui-ju  and  else- 
were  were  seized  and  met  their  fate  before  the  palace  gate  in 
Seoul. 

One  more  sacrifice  was  necessary  before  the  last  remnant 
of  opposition  to  the  Manchus  should  be  extinguished.  It  was 
now  six  years  since  the  surrender.  Soon  after  that  surrender 
the  king  had  sent  to  China  explaining  that  it  was  a  hard  fate 
and  not  his  own  inclination  which  had  forced  the  surrender 
from  him.  Not  knowing  whether  the  letter  had  ever  reached 
the  Chinese  capital  he  sent  another  letter  two  years  later  by 
a  monk,  Tok-po,  who  had  come  from  China  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther Korea  had  really  surrendered  or  not.  Arriving  at  P'yCing- 
yang  he  had  been  received  by  Gen,  Im  Ky ting-Op  who  sent 
him  on  to  Cho^  MyQng-gil  the  Prime  Minister.  He  was  hand- 
somely treated  and  was  provided  with  a  new  vessel  and  a 
complete  outfit  of  clothes  and  provisions  for  the  return 
journey.     He  carried  a  letter  from  the  king  stating  his  ex- 
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cases  as  above  uarrated.    Four  years  passed  and  at  last  in  the 
3'ear  nnder  review  the  emperor's  answer  was  forwarded  by 
way  of  Chefoo.     In  it  he  exhoncrates  Korea  from  ail  blame 
and  mourns  the  fact  that  he  cannot  come  to  her  aid  as  when 
the  Japanese  invaded  the  peninsula.     The  bearer  of  this  mis- 
sive was  feasted  and  treated  with  the  most  flattering  atten- 
tions by  the  governor  of  P*yCng-an.  This  would  have  amount- 
ed to  nothing  had  it  not  been  known  to  Yi  Kyn  the  prefect  of 
San-ch*Qn  who  was  carrying  on  trade  with  China  by  junk 
across  the  Yellow  Sea.     He  was  seized  by  the  Manchus  and 
carried  north.     Fearing  the  worst,  he  offered  to  tell  his  capt- 
ors an  important  secret  as  the  price  erf  his  life.     He  thereup- 
on unfolded  the  whole  transaction  between  Seoul  and  Nan- 
king.    The  Manchus  were  furious  and  sent  a  demand  to  the 
king  for  the  persons  of  Cho6  MyOng-gil,  Im   Kyong-ilp,  Yi 
Ky6ng-yo  and  Yi  Myung-han,  all  leading  men.     There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  comply,  and  as  these  men  went  the  king 
wept  and  gave  Ch*o6  MyQng-gil  500  ounces  of  silver  for  travel- 
ing expenses.    Arriving  at  Pong-whang  Fortress  beyond  the 
Yalu  they  were  taken  in  hand  by  Generals  YonggoldH  and 
MabudA.     Ch*o^  asserted  strongly  that  he  alone  was  to  blame 
for  the  whole  transaction.      When  the  emperor  had  looked 
over  the  evidence  he  sent  word  that  fines  should  be  accepted 
from  the  others,  but  that  Ch*o6bc  sent  in  a  cangue  and  hand- 
cuffs to  Pukkwan  goal.  And  there  he  leaves  the  stage  of  his- 
tory, on  which  he  had  played  no  mean  part.     The  traitor  Yi 
Kyu  plumed  himself  on  his  newly  acquired  Mancbu   citizen- 
ship and  prestimed  on  his  services  to  write  the  emperor  a 
memorial  under  twelve  heads ;  but  the  emperor  in  fine  con- 
tempt exclaimed  that  a  man  who  was  not  true  to  his  own  king 
must  be  a  rascal  at  heart  and  ordered  him  bound  and  sent  back 
to  Korea  where  we  may  well  believe  the  axe  did  its  work 
without  delay. 

The  next  few  years  of  the  reign  witnessed  the  return  erf 
many  captives  taken  by  the  Japanese  during  the  years  of  the 
invasion  ;  they  beheld  the  promuljjation  of  the  law  thnt  no  one 
could  marry  during  the  three  years  of  mourning  for  a  parent; 
also  a  scourge  of  cholera  so  terrible  as  to  cause  the  king  to 
send  and  sacrifice  upon  the  eight  high  mountains  of  Korea. 
A  powerful  conspiracy,  led  by  the  prime  minister,  Sim  K.*ui- 
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wtn.  catne  near  overthrowing  the  dynasty,  but  the  alarm  wan 
given  in  the  very  nick  of  time  and  be  and  his  fellow  conspira- 
tors were  seized  and  executed. 

The  twenty. first  year  of  the  reign,  1643,  beheld  the  fall 
of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  China.  .  The  pretext  given  by  the 
Manchns  for  marching  on  Nanking  was  the  revolt  of  Yi  Cha- 
sung  who  burned  Nanking  and  drove  the  emperor  to  suicide. 
Then,  terrified  at  his  own  dead,  he  fled  and  the  Manchus 
stepped  in.  When  Nanking  fell,  a  letter  was  despatched  to 
Korea  saving  **I  am  the  greatest  of  rulers.  You  have  long 
been  my  vassal  and  I  will  now  show  you  a  favor  by  returning 
your  hostage,  the  Crown  Prince." 

A  word  is  necessary  as  to  the  fate  of  Im  Ky6ng-0p.  one 
of  the  men  who  had  been  sent  to  Manchuria  with  Ch*o6 
MyOng-gil.  He  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  before  the 
party  reached  the  Yalu  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  monk  made 
his  way  in  a  merchant  boat  to  Teung-nS  where  he  attached 
himself  to  Gen.  Whang  Chong-ye  and  ma^e  himself  very  use- 
ful. It  is  said  that  lie  made  himself  famous  by  capturing  a 
notorious  pirate.  He  sailed  straight  for  the  island  on  which' 
the  pirate  had  his  headquarters  and  having  gotten  the  pirate 
and  his  crew  drunk  with  wine  he  bound  and  brought  them 
safely  to  the  Chinese  camp.  Later  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Manchus  through  treachery  bttt  was  so  steadfast  in  his 
refusal  to  do  obeisance  to  them  that  he  excited  their  unbound- 
ed admiration,  and  they  let  him  go  back  to  Korea.  This 
was  an  unfortunate  move  for  him,  for  in  the  meantime*  Kim 
Cha-jilm  had  been  recalled  from  banishment  and  had  become 
court  favorite.  As  these  men  were  deadly  enemies  the  return- 
ing general  was  immediately  seized  and  put  to  death.  This 
same  year  saw  the  publication  of  the  historical  work  named 
the  Tong-sa  Po-byi!n. 

In  the  following  year  the  Crown  Prince  and  his  brother 
returned  from  China  bnt  the  Crown  Prince  soon  after  sicken- 
ed  and  died.  It  had  been  customary  heretofore  for  the 
king  and  queen  to  assume  mourning  for  three  years  for 
a  Crown  Prince  but  now  an  innovation  was  made  and 
thirteen  months  was  the  limit  set.  Of  course  the  succes- 
sion fell  to  the  infant  son  of  the  dead  prince,  but  the 
wife   of  prince    Pong-im,  the  second  son   oi  the   king^   was 
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extremely  ambitious  to  become  queen,  and  so  she  went 
about  to  gain  the  desired  end.  By  every  means  in  her 
power  she  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  king  to  induce 
him  to  set  aside  the  infant  prince  and  nominate  her  husband 
as  heir  to  the  throne.  She  was  partially  successful  and  the 
following  year  the  king  called  his  courtiers  together  and  con- 
sulted as  to  the  advisability  of  the  plan.  He  urged  that  the 
real  heir  was  but  a  babe  in  arms  and  that  he  himself  was  old 
and  about  to  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  It  was  evident  that 
he  desired  to  put  Prince  Pong-im  on  the  throne,  and  a  very 
animated  discussion  followed.  Most  of  the  leading  ministers 
and  officials  argued  against  the  plan  saying  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  best  traditiohs  of  the  land  and  that  the  people  all  looked 
to  the  young  prince  as  their  future  ruler.  To  all  these 
arguments  th?  king  opposed  counter  arguments  which  re- 
vealed plainly  that  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
his  course,  and  that  he  was  merely  seeking  for  confirmation 
bf  his  views.  Kim  Nyu  then  said»  **If  the  king  has  already 
made  up  his  mind  let  him  speak  out  and  put  an  end  to  this 
useless  discussion.'*  The  king  then  auntfunced  that  Prince 
Pong-ini  was  to  be  his  successor. 

About  this  time  a  dangerous  rebellion  broke  out  in  Kong- 
ju  the  capital  of  Ch^ung-ch'Qng  Province,  but  by  the  prompt 
action  of  the  troops  from  the  South  it  was  put  down.  This  is 
worthy  of  mention  only  as  it  illustrates  a  curious  custom  in 
Korea.  On  account  of  this  rebellion  the  name  of  Kong  ju 
was  for  many  years  changed  to  Kong-san  and  the  province  of 
Ch'ung-ch*Qug  to  that  of  Hong-ch'Qng. 

The  Prince  Pong-im,  though  now  by  royal  edict  in  full 
view  of  the  throne,  feared  that  by  some  turn  of  fortune*s  wheel 
he  might  fall  short  of  that  goal  and  so  he  much  desired  to 
have  the  infant  prince  and  his  mother  taken  from  his  path. 
The  aged  king  had  entered  upon  a  period  of  mental  semi- 
decrepitude  and  was  easily  managed  by  the  wife  of  Prince 
Pong-im.  Six  palace  women  were  accused  of  poisoning  the 
king*s  food  and  were  summarily  put .  to  death.  The  king 
then  summoned  the  courtiers  and  accused  the  wife  of  the 
deceased  Crown  Printe  of  having  assumed  the  garments  of 
royalty  while  in  Manchuria,  of  having  used  disrespectful 
language  to  him  on  her  return  and  of  having  instigated  the 
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palace  women  to  poison  him.  He  said  she  must  be  killed. 
All  agreed  that  some  positive  proof  of  guilt  must  be  produced 
but  the  king  insisted  upon  her  immediate  execution  which 
was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  poison.  Het  two  brothers 
were  likewise  beaten  to  death.  Three  of  the  leading  men  who 
had  advised  against  the  nomination  of  Prince  Pong-im  were 
also  banished. 

The  next  year '  passed  quietly,  but  the  official  cor- 
ruption had  become  so  prevalent  and  the  people  were  ground 
down  by  the  prefects  to  such  an  extent  that  the  king  made 
the  law  that  each  prefect  must  have  three  bondsmen  who 
would  be  liable  to  punishment  in  case  of  his  malfeasance. 

The  next  year  saw  the  introduction  on  the  field  of  politics 
of  a  noted  man,  Song  Si-ryOl,  who  was  destined  to  be  a  lead- 
ing spirit  for  many  a  year.  He  was  a  celebrated  scholar  and 
the  king  induced  him  to  come  to  Seoul  only  after  repeated 
invitation. 

The  very  last  year  of  his  life  this  king  cherished  a  bitter 
enmity  toward  the  Manchu  power  and  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  selecting  generals  and  planning  to  equip 
an  army,  he  hoped  to  throw  off  the  hated  yoke;  but  it  was 
not  to  be,  for  in  the  early  summer  of  1649  the  aged  monarch 
breathed  his  last  and  the  heir  assumed  the  reins  of  power. 
He  is  known  in  history  as  Hyo-jQng  Ta-wang. 

The  accession  of  a  new  king  was  the  signal  for  the  com- 
bined attack  of  all  the  officials  upon  Kim  Chajum  who  had 
been  so  long  the  practical  autocrat.  He  was  deposed,  but 
the  king,  would  not  have  him  executed,  because  of  his  former 
services.  Song  Si-ryul  also  took  offense  at  the  king  because  of 
a  supposed  slight  and  departed  to  the  country  in  anger,  after 
publishing  three  accusations  agunst  him. 

The  reign  began  with  a  storm.  Kim  Cha-jiim  who  had 
retired  to  the  country  in  disgrace,  took  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  had  made  a  proposition  to  the  prefect  of 
Tong-nfi  to  come  over  and  join  the  Korea^ns  in  an  invasion  of 
China,  and  sent  a  detailed  account  of  it  to  China,  adding  that 
the  Korean  government  was  preparing  for  war  and  had 
discarded  the  Manchu  calendar.  This  news  caused  tremendous 
excitement  in  China  and  the  veteran  generals  Yonggoldft  and 
Mabudft  were  sent  forward  to  the  Yalu  with  a  powerful  force. 
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Six  envoys  were  sent  to  Seoul  one  following  the  other  at 
intervals  of  only  two  days.  These  six  arrived  at  Eui-ju, 
stopped  there  and  sent  forward  letters  demanding  what  it  all 
meant.  Of  course  this  was  like  thunder  from  a  clear  sky  to 
the  court  at  Seoul,  and  Minister  Yi  Kyong-stlk  rode  in  p>ersoa 
t4»  £ui-ju  and  met  the  envoys.  He  invited  them  to  Seoul 
and  after  a  long  discussion  and  a  present  of  a  thousand  ounces 
of  silver  and  the  promise  of  a  princess  to  go  to  China  to  wed 
one  of  the  Manchu  princes  and  the  banishment  of  a  few  of  the 
officials,  it  was  found  that  no  blame  was  attached  to  the  king. 
Thus  began  an  eventful  reign  of  ten  years.  The  first  years 
were  signalized  by  severe  famines  in  the  north  and  the  gov- 
ernment had  to  bring  large  quantities  of  grain  from  the  south 
to  relieve  the  suffering.  Corruption  had  crept  even  into 
the  system  of  examinations  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
preserve  the  incognito  of  the  candidates  by  having  each  one 
write  his  name  on  the  margin  of  his  examination  paper  and 
than  have  this  portion  of  the  paper  cut  off  through  the  middle 
of  a  stamp  so  that  at  last  when  the  papers  were  examined 
and  the  successful  ones  selected,  the  writers*  names  could 
not  be  known  until  they  had  been  matched  on,  and  found 
to  fit. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  at  rebellion  was  made  by  the 
notorious  Kim  Cha-jum  and  Kim  Sik,  son-in-law  to  the  late 
king.  They  persuaded  the  latter's  wife  to  place  a  fetich 
under  the  floor  of  the  king's  sleeping  apartment.  This  is 
supposed  to  bring  about  the  speedy  death  of  the  person  so 
cursed,  but  someone  found  it  out  and  divulged  the  plan.  The 
three  leaders  were  beheaded,  the  woman  poisoned  and  her 
brothers  banished.  Some  wanted  the  king  to  move  because 
the  palace  had  been  defiled  by  the  fetich,  which  consisted  of  a 
dead  rat  with  the  king's  name  written  on  its  belly,  but  it  was 
voted  down  because  it  would  tend  to  confirm  the  people  in 
their  belief  in  this  foolish  superstition. 

This  king  inherited  much  -of  his  father's  hatred  of  the 
Manchu  power  and  we  find  him  building  a  palace  at  Kang- 
wha  and  storing  provisions  there  in  case  of  a  break  in  the 
peaceful  relations  then  existing.  He  instituted  some  useful 
reforms  also,  forbidding  the  cruel  practice  of  beating  criminals 
to  death.     He  likewise  legislated  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
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when  he  forbade  the  exacting  of  rent  for  water  drawn  from 
the  government  reservoirs  for  their  rice  fields. 

Twenty-two  years  before  this,  Kim  HyQk,oneof  the  envoys 
to  China,  had  there  met  a  Westerner  who  is  known  in  Korean 
history  as  Tang-yak-mfing.  This  was  one  of  the  Jesuit  priests. 
He  came  first  to  Canton  as  a  missionary  bat  his  great 
talents  were  recognized  in  Nanking  and  the  emperor  called 
him  to  the  capital  and  questioned  him  about  his  religion,  and 
employed  him  as  court  astronomer.  There  the  Koreans  saw 
the  calendar  called  Si-hdn-yUk.  When  the  Ming  dynasty  fell 
the  Manchus  urged  the  Westerner  to  remain  and  they  allowed 
him  a  regular  salary.  Kim  HyOk  brought  back  a  book  from 
Peking  which  is  probably  a  copy  or  abstract  of  the  celebrated 
book  above  mentioned.  For  these  twenty-two  years  a  scholar, 
Kim  Sang-bQm,  had  been  studying  this  book,  and  at  last  having 
mastered  its  secrets,  he  came  out  with  a  calendar  of  his  own. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Westerners  Yi  Ma-du  and  Sa  Su-sin  had 
already  teen  many  years  in  China  when  Kim  HyOk  visited 
Nanking.     (These  are  Ricci  and  Schaal). 

It  was  discovered  that  the  country  people  were  evading 
the  revenue  laws  by  cultivating  the  hill  sides  above  the  marg- 
in of  cultivation  set  by  law.  Commissioners  were  sent  out  to 
remeasure  the  taxable  land  and  to  set  4imits  to  hillside  cul- 
tivation, for  it  was  feared  that  the  cultivation  of  the  hillsides 
would  diminish  the  fuel  supply  too  much.  It  was  in  this  same 
year  that  the  ill-fated  sailing  vessel  Sparwehr  sailed  from 
Holland  with  Hendrik  Hamel  as  super-cargo.  There  seem  to 
have  been  sixty-four  men  on  board,  and  when  she  went  to 
pieces  on  the  island  of  Quelpart  only  thirty-six  of  them  reach- 
ed shore  in  safety.  They  were  taken  to  Seoul  by  the  authori- 
ties and  for  fourteen  years  lived,  now  on  the  royal  bounty,  now 
by  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  and  at  times  they  were  even 
compelled  to  beg  for  food.  At  last  however  the  remnant  of 
them  made  good  their  escape  by  night  and  finally  reached 
Nagasaki.  Hamel  afterwards  wrote  an  account  of  his  capitvity 
in  Korea. 

In  the  year  1654  the  hostility  of  the  king  toward  his  suze- 
rain took  more  definite  shape.  He  appointed  Yi  Wan,  a  bril- 
liant young  general,  to  have  charge  of  all  military  matters, 
and  he  sent  military  instructors  all  through  the  south  where 
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the  great  mass  of  the  population  lived,  to  drill  the  people  in 
the  science  of  war.  He  likewise  built  fortresses  at  Sung-jin 
in  Ham-gyfing  Province  and  at  Yi-bam-kcum-sOng  and  at 
KyQk-p*o  in  the  south.  He  appointed  four  generals  to  be 
stationed  about  Seoul  to  guard  its  approaches,  and  he  collect- 
ed great  quantities  of  grain,  much  of  which  he  massed  at 
Wha-ryang  near  Chemulpo  to  be  in  readiness  to  ship  to 
Tientsin  when  he  should  invade  China.  He  provisioned 
Kang-wha  thoroughly  and  built  a  monster  store-house  at 
Chang-san  in  Whang-hi  Province,  because  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  boats  in  rounding  the  exposed  point  of  that 
province ;  he  founded  a  school  for  the  training  of  military  of- 
ficers and  twenty  of  the  best  men  were  detailed  for  study 
there.     Any  sign  of  indolence  insured  a  prompt  dismissal. 

This  sovereign  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  dress  reform. 
At  first  he  made  the  soldiers  wear  shorter  sleeves  and  skirts 
and  for  the  sake  of  lightness  they  were  often  made  of  silk. 
From  that  he  made  a  more  general  application  of  his  idc:as. 
He  found  the  hats  too  broad  of  brim  and  the  flowing  sleeves 
very  inconvenient  in  the  breeze.  These  points  were  ordered 
to  be  changed  and  the  palace  hat  as  seen  today  was  in  trod  ne- 
ed«  It  was  first  invented  by  the  celebrated  Chdng  Mong-ju 
whose  blood  still  marks  the  stone  bridge  at  Song-do.  It  was 
lie  too  that  introduced  the  hyfing-p*«  or  embroidered  storks  to 
be  worn  on  the  breasts  of  civil  officers,  and  the  tigers  to  be 
worn  by  military  officers. 
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trouble  brewing. , . , change  of  party . . .  .unutterable  cruelty . . .  .the 
queen  deposed. . .  .concubine  made  queen. . .  .a  great  statesman  dies 
of  poison. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  1559,  having  exposed 
himself  to  the  snn  and  rain  while  sacrificing  to  heaven  to  se- 
cure the  cessation  of  a  great  famine  that  was  on  the  land,  the 
king  was  taken  ill,  an  abjcess  broke  out  on  his  temple  and 
after  a  short  illness  he  expired.  In  connection  with  his  death 
arose  a  contention  that  was  destined  to  cause  the  death  of  many 
tn«n.  The  mother  of  the  dead  king  was  still  living.  She  had 
worn  mourning  for  three  years  after  the  death  of  her  elder  son, 
and  now  the  question  was  whether  she  should  assume  it  for  an 
equal  length  of  time  for  this  her  second  son  Song  Si-ryfll  and 
Song  Chun-gil  argued  that  one  year  only  was  sufficient.  The 
other  side  was  taken  by  Yun  Hyu  and  the  debate  was  fierce  and 
long.  The  classics  were  ransacked  for  proof  texts  in  support 
of  either  contention.  The  Prime  Minister  decided  in  favor  of 
the  shorter  term  and  the  Queen  Mother  wore  mourning  for 
but  a  year.  Song  Si-ryOl  also  laid  up  wrath  against  himself 
by  neglecting  to  have  the  king's  body  wrapped  tightly  in 
bandages,  until  it  had  swollen  so  that  it  required  two  planks 
joined  together  to  form  th^  bottom  of  his  coffin.  This  was 
considered  a  great  misfortune  and  ere  a  year  had  passed  Song 
was  obliged  to  retire  precipitately  to  the  country  to  avoid  be- 
iog  mobbed  for  the  oflFense. 

The  new  king  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  exalted 
position  as  a  mere  lad,  in  1660.  His  posthumous  title  is 
Hyon-jong  T&-wang.  His  first  duty  was  to  give  his  father 
burial.  The  geomancers  said  he  ought  to  be  buried  on  a  site 
near  the  town  of  Su-wtin,  but  the  courtiers  thought  that  was 
too  near  the  main  road,  so  a  place  was  selected  outside  the  East 
Gate.  This  first-year  was  one  of  reform.  The  penalties  for 
murder  were  too  small.  If  a  high  class  man  committed  murder 
he  could  get  off  with  a  hundred  blows  and  ineligibility  for 
office  for  a  short  time,  but  now  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  the 
court,  made  all  high  class  murderers  permanently  ineligible  for 
office.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  demarcation  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  classes  was  much  more  distinct  in 
those  days  than  it  is  at  present. 

Looking  carefully  into  the  condition  of  things,  the  king 
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found  many  abnses  that  required  correction.  Reordered  that 
the  army  be  better  clothed ;  he  examined  into  the  cases  of 
'many  of  the  prisoners  of  state  and  liberated  not  a  few;  he  re- 
mitted the  tax  on  hemp  and  ginseng  in  Ham-gyiing  Province; 
he  remitted  the  tax  on  the  gold  mines  at  Tan-ch*iin  which  had 
amounted  to  a  thousand  ounces  a  year ;  he  lowered  the  land 
tax  in  Ch*ung-ch*ung  Province,  These  voluntary  retrench- 
ments called  for  economy  at  the  capital  and  the  king  discon- 
tinued the  royal  stables,  to  meet  the  falling  off  in  revenue. 

A  word  is  necessary  here  as  to  the  complexion  of  the 
political  parties.  The  old  Tong-in  had  gone  to  pieces  and  itt 
its  place  we  find  the  Nam-in,  the  So-ron  and  the  Sti-buk  part- 
ies.    We  have  in  all  then  the 

Nam-in  with  Hfi     Mok        as   leader 

So-rou  *•  Yun  Cheung       *' 

No-ron  "  Song  Si-ryul 

Sfi-buk  '*  YuYoog.gyting** 

Among  these  the  names  of  the  "Nam-in  and  No-ron  were 
the  most  prominent  and  their  leaders,  Hfi  Mok  and  Song  Si- 
ryul  were  deadly  enemies  of  each  other.  There  was  no  inter- 
marriage between  these  diflferent  parties.  Each  had  its  sep- 
arate color.  The  Nam-in  was  red,  the  So-ron  blue,  the  No- 
ron  white  and  the  Si5-buk  black.  It  was  not  the  men  but  the 
women  who  wore  these  distinctive  colors  and  even  to  this  day 
it  is  common  to  see  the  party  colors  in  the  collars  of  women's 
coats.  The  men  were  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  the  coat 
collar.  The  No-rons  and  Nam-ins  had  a  collar  cut  square  at 
the  bottom;  the  So-rons  hid  a  bulging  curve  at  the  bottom  and 
the  Sii  buk  had  a  plain  curve.  These  things  sound  childish 
but  in  those  days  they  meant  life  and  death.  The  number  of 
men  who  have  been  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  party  strife 
mounts  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  violent  and 
unreasonable  strife  between  them  prevented  anything  like 
concerted  action  when  the  country  was  threatened  from  without. 
The3'  made  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  judged  according 
to  his  true  merits.  They  effectually  blocked  the  efforts  put 
forth  by  honest  men  to  secure  a  clean  and  honest  government. 
There  is  nothing  more  despicable  in  political  life  than  the 
continued  excitement  of  fierce  passions  when  there  is  no  prin- 
ciple at  stake  and  when  personal  aggrandisement  is  the  only 
goal. 
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But  at  the  time  of  which  we  write  the  No-roa  party,  with 
Song  Si-ryOl  at  its  head,  was  so  overwhelmingly  predominant 
that  party  strife  was  for  a  time  almost  held  in  abeyance.  The 
remarkable  character  of  this  reign  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts. 
The  reign  from  beginning  to  end  was  one  grand  march  of  pro- 
gress, reform  following  reform  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
reign  fairly  scintillates  with  them.  To  realise  how  great  a 
part  Song  Si-ryCil  played  in  these  movements  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  enormous  power  wielded  by  a  Prime  Minister  in 
Korea,  especially  when  he  enjoys  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
king.  His  power  to  keep  the  king  informed  or  misinformed 
makes  him  practically  the  ruler  of  the  land.  That  Song  Si- 
ryul  was  a  real  reformer  is  shown  by  the  frequency  with 
which,  during  many  a  decade  after  his  death,  statesmen  would 
break  out  in  panegyrics  on  his  memory.  It  is  shown  also  in 
the  passionate  hatred  of  political  enemies  who  saw  in  him  a 
successful  rival.  We  have  little  evidence  that  this  man  ever 
lowered  himself  to  the  plane  of  common  party  politics.  Let  us 
then  review  the  fifteen  years  of  this  reign  and  see  the  stamp 
of  his  great  presonality  upon  it. 

We  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  reforms  inaugur- 
ated. First  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  his  rival  H5  Mok 
who  tried  to  have  him  degraded  because  of  his  position  in  re- 
gard to  the  period  of  the  queen's  mourning.  Song  Si-ryiil 
went  over  the  whole  ground  again,  cited  history  in  support  of 
his  views  and  silenced  by  a  simple  and  conclusive  argument 
the  captious  criticism  of  his  detractors,  but  he  showed  his 
greatness  in  not  using  his  power  to  have  his  enemies  killed,  an 
act  of  generosity  which  later  cost  him  his  life.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  reforms  instituted,  and  we  give  them  here  in 
full,  for  they  afford  a  deep  insight  into  the  condition  of  the 
people. 

It  had  been  very  common  for  men  to  leave  \heir  families 
and  go  off  to  some  monastery  and  become  monks.  Now,  the 
Buddhist  monasteries  are  the  poor-houses  of  Korea.  Beggary 
is  uncommon,  but  often,  when  a  man  has  no  visible  means  of 
support,  he  will  shave  his  head,  don  the  garb  of  a  monk  and 
spend  part  of  the  year  at  some  monastery  and  the  remainder 
in  receiving  donations  from  the  people  in  the  shape  of  rice  or 
money.     To  do  this  they  necessarily  desert  their  families.     To 
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counteract  this  evil  the  king  sent  forth  and  edict  that  no  more 
men  with  family  ties  should  desert  them  in  this  way,  and  fur- 
thermore that  all  monks  who  had  families  living  should  doff 
their  religious  garb  and  come  back  to  the  world  and  support 
their  families  like  honest  men. 

The  ajun  is  a  peculiar  excrescence  on  the  l)ody  politic  of 
Korea.  He  is  the  prefect's  clerk,  or  factor,  or  agent,  or 
pimp,  or  jack-of-all-trades.  He  is  in  a  large  sense  the  in- 
carnation of  all  his  master's  vices,  to  which  he  adds  many  of 
his  own.  A  royal  edict  was  promulgated  which  brought  a 
host  of  these  men  to  justice  and  compelled  them  to  disgorge 
much  of  their  illgotten  gains,  which  were  given  back,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  the  people  from  whom  they  had  been  extorted. 
In  this  case  the  reform  was  notable  because  of  the  limit  which 
was  put  to  it.  Ordinarily  in  Korea,  ^hen  a  man  is  caught 
and  made  a  public  example  of  in  this  way,  the  law  extends  the 
punishment  to  the  near  and  remote  relatives  of  the  culprit, 
and  many  innocent  men  suffer  with  the  guilty;  but  in  this  case 
only  actual  offenders  were  punished.  It  was  strictly  forbidden 
to  call  to  account  any  man's  relative  because  of  hi:;  fault. 

For  many  years  all  the  salt  factories  and  fisheries  had 
been  groaning  under  a  heavy  tax  which  went  to  support  an 
almost  unlimited  number  of  the  king's  relatives:  but  now  these 
taxes  were  entirely  remitted.  We  are  not  told  whit  the  re- 
latives did.     Let  us  hope  they  went  to  work. 

It  had  become  customary  for  the  tax  collectors  to  demand 
a  poll  tax  not  only  from  grown  men,  who  alone  were  taxable 
according  to  law,  but  from  children  as  well.  This  abuse  was 
likewise  remedied. 

The  king  gave  up  entirely  the  wild  project  of  assaulting 
China,  which  had  been  a  pet  scheme  of  his  father,  and  he  like- 
wise found  no  cause  for  supporting  such  a  large  millitary  re- 
tinue about  his  person,  and  they  were  discharged. 

There  was  a  flourishing  Buddhist  convent  just  west  of 
the  Kyong-bok  Palace,  in  Cha-kol.  The  king  wished  to  do 
away  with  it,  but  some  objected  on  the  ground  that  it  formed 
an  asylum  for  aged  palace  women,  and  because  there  were 
many  royal  tablets  stored  there.  We  may  well  imagine  the 
consternation  of  these  objectors  when  the  king  said  concerning 
the  tablets,  **Well,  dig  a  hole  and  bury  the  whole  lot." 
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The  useless  custom  of  having  masked  dancers  accompany 
the  royal  procession  when  returning  from  the  ancestral  temple 
was  done  away.  The  king  put  an  end  to  the  custom  of  tak- 
ing girls  by  force  and  compelling  them  to  become  palace  wo- 
men. It  must  be  only  with  the  free  consent  of  the  girl's 
father.  He  consented  to  send  men  to  various  places  where 
sulphur  was  mined  to  see  that  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
country  were  not  ill-used.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  that 
ng  more  sulphur  should  be  dug  at  Tal-sflng-wi-gung  inside  the 
South  Gate.  He  ordered  that  the  tombs  of  the  king  of  Koryii 
should  be  kept  in  good  repair.  He  quelled  a  great  popular 
excitement  in  the  south,  which  arose  from  the  rumor  that 
various  Buddhas  in  the  monasteries  were  sweating,  by  show- 
ing that  it  was  caused  by  the  frost  bringing  out  the  moisture 
which  hdd  been  absorbed  during  the  rainy  season.  The  rumor 
was  probably  false,  but  how  politic  it  was  to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed and  turn  it  off  by  giving  some  natural  cause  rather  than 
merely  to  deny  the  rumor.  He  added  however  the  command 
that  as  these  Buddhas  had  caused  such  a  disturbance  they 
must  be  burned. 

At  that  time  the  province  of  Chul-la  contained  about 
i9^»^55  kyul  of  land,  a  ^jw/ being  supposed  to  produce  forty 
bpgs  of  rice.  The  revenue  was  set  at  thirteen  pecks  of  rice 
from  each  kytil.  The  revenue  from  24,084  kyul  was  set  aside 
for  the  support  of  the  king's  relatives,  royal  grave-keepers 
and  for  men  whom  the  king  particularly  desired  to  honor  be- 
cause of  distinguished  services.  The  revenue  from  the  re- 
maining 169771  kyul^  amounted  to  147, 134  bags  of  rice,  69,280 
of  which  came  up  to  the  capital  and  85,916  were  stored  for  use 
by  officials  in  the  country.  A  certain  amount  of  forest  land 
was  customarily  set  aside  for  fuel  supply  for  the  different 
palaces,  but  through  maladministration  these  palaces  each 
had  much  more  forest  land  that  it  was  entitled  .to,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  people  had  to  suffer.  So  the  king  ordered  a 
redistribution  of  the  forest  lands  and  a  correction  of  the  fuel 
bill.  He  sent  twenty  bags  of  cotton  seed  into  Ham-gyung 
Province,  for  he  desired  to  see  this  useful  plant  grown  iu  every 
on*  of  the  eight  provinces.  The  island  of  Quelpart  being  still 
very  wild  and  the  people  uncultivated,  the  king,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  peninsula,  made  an  attempt  tocivi- 
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lize  them,  by  ofifering  them  government  offices  and  by  estab- 
lishing schools  for  them.  He  also  did  the  same  for  the  river 
towns  along  the  Yalu.  As  the  wild  tribes  of  Sol-han  and 
Pynl-hfi  frequently  came  across  the  border  and  looted  the 
people's  houses  at  and  near  Chang-jin,  a  general  was  sent  to 
take  care  of  Korean  interests.  When  1403  scholars  from  the 
country  came  to  the  capital  and  memorialized  the  king  against 
Song  Si-ry^  they  were  told  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  mere 
party  strife  and  had  not  the  interests  of  the  country  at  heact, 
and  that  if  scholars  meddled  with  the  affairs  of  government 
they  would  be  severely  handled.  Along  the  Tuman  River  the 
people  were  utterly  ignorant,  and  scarcely  knew  whether  there 
was  a  king  at  all ;  so  men  were  sent  to  found  schools  among 
them  and  teach.  Nepotism  existed  to  such  an  extent,  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  the  government  examinations, 
that  the  king  decided  that  no  relative  of  any  of  the  examiners 
should  be  a  candidate  for  honors.  He  established  a  criminal 
court  in  Seoul  and  took  all  criminal  cases  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  prefects,  as  they  often  judged  from  prejudice  rather  than 
from  the  facts.  He  lessened  by  half  the  tax  that  had  been 
levied  for  the  making  of  arms.  The  government  seized  all 
common  prostitutes  and  made  them  government  slaves.  Being 
a  devout  Confucianist  the  king  commanded  that  the  names  of 
Confucius'  four  disciples  be  never  pronounced  aloud.  He 
diminished  the  garrison  of  Su-wiln  from  6000  to  4000  on  the 
plea  of  economy.  He  gave  presents  of  money  to  all  unmarri- 
ed women  over  thirty  years  of  age,  as  some  compensation  for 
what,  in  Korea,  is  considered  the  hardest  of  hard  lots.  He 
was  so  affected  by  distress  which  he  saw  in  the  country  dur- 
ing one  of  his  frequent  trips  to  the  hot  springs,  tliat  when  he 
returned  to  the  capital  he  laid  aside  many  of  the  luxuries  both 
of  his  wardrobe  and  his  table.  He  made  camps  for  the  poor 
who  flocked  to  Seoul  because  of  utter  want  in  the  east  coun- 
try. One  was  outside  the  Water  Mouth  Gate,  and  the  other 
at  A-o-gfi.  'He  likewise  furnished  them  food  and  medicine. 
When  a  boatload  of  Chinese  belonging  to  th6  Ming  dynasty, 
which  had  fled  southward,  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  Quelpart 
the  king  promptly  forwarded  them  to  Peking  rather  than  lay 
himself  open  to  any  possible  charge  of  bad  faith  toward  the 
Manchu  power. 
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Banishment. 

The  first  mention  made  of  banishment  as  a  mode  of 
punishment  occurs  in  the  annals  of  King  Tfi-jong  {"i^^) 
of  Silla  in  the  year  654  A.  D.  We  are  told  that  there  were 
many  criminals,  some  of  whom  were  beaten,  others  killed, 
while  others  still  were  flayed  alive.  The  king,  beholding  this, 
remarked  ihit  it  would  be  better  to  send  such  people  far  away 
where  they  could  not  get  back.  So  far  as  we  know  this  was 
the  beginning  of  banishment  in  Korea.  We  notice  that  it 
occurred  at  the  very  time  when  Korea  was  beginning  to  absorb 
so  many  new  ideas  from  China  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  one,  for  banishment  had  already  existed  in  the 
Chinese  penal  code  for  a  long  time. 

Hyo-so  (^D3)  came  to  the  throne  of  Silla  in  690  and  in 
his  tenth  year  we  read  th^it  a  bad  prefect  was  banished  to  a 
distant  island.  This  is  the  first  specific  case  of  banishment 
mentioned  in  Korean  history.  At  that  time  the  word  Aw/- 
hyang  was  not  in  use.  It  was  invented  later  during  the  days 
of  the  Koryii  dynasty.  The  Silla  government  adopted  the 
straight  Chinese  term  Kw,  (jjfc),  * 'banishment.*'  It  is  prob- 
able that  at  first  this  form  of  punishment  was  little  used.  It 
was  common  to  kill  thieves  and  such  like  felons  but  when  an 
official  offended  he  was  sometimes  sent  away.  At  first  prob- 
ably it  was  only  people  of  the  higher  class  that  were  banished. 
All  others  were  dealt  with  in  a  summary  manner.  It  was  an 
evidence  that  Korea  was  gradually  emerging  from  a  semi-sav- 
age  state   to  a  semi-civilized   one  and  that   human  life  was 
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beginning  to  be  considered  of  more  account.  The  custom 
of  banishment  to  an  island  was  not  copied  from  China,  for  in 
the  latter  there  were  few  islands,  and  offenders  were  sent  far 
into  the  interior  to  the  border  of  the  country.  The  Koreans 
adopted  the  policy  of  banishing  to  islands  because  there  the 
offender  would  be  more  secure. 

We  have  no  record  of  banishment  being  adopted  either  by 
Pfik-che  or  Kogurytl  as  a  mode  of  punishment,  although  both 
these  States  were  influenced  more  or  less  by  China.  They 
were  both  of  a  lower  stage  of  social  life  than  Silla  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  did  not  adopt  this  more  humane  punish- 
ment, for  they  soon  were  overcome  and  merged  into  Silla. 

Silla  fell  in  918  and  the  Korya  dynasty  began,  with  its 
seat  at  Songdo.  This  power  doubtless  adopted  the  criminal 
code  of  Silla  in  large  measure  and  yet  we  read  of  no  banish- 
ment as  punishment  for  crime  or  misdemeanor  until  the  time 
of  King  Hyon-joug  (|S^),  a  century  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  dynasty.  In  his  seventh  year,  1018  A.D.,  an  of- 
fical  who  became  obnoxious  was  sent  back  to  his  native  town. 
This,  as  we  have  said,  was  called  Vu  ({5(E)  and  at  that  time  con- 
sisted in  merely  rusticating  the  official  for  a  time  by  sending 
him  to  the  town  where  his  family  originated.  Again  in  the 
third  year  of  King  Tiik-joug  (^^)  1035  A.  1).,  a  murderer  was 
banished  to  a  distant,  uninhabited  island.  This  was  another, 
and  severer,  form  of  banishment  and  was  called  Ch'an  (0) 
**Rat-hole.'*  A  man  condemned  to  this  form  of  banishment 
could  not  hope  to  see  his  home  again  for  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
years,  if  at  all. 

In  China  there  was  a  form  of  banishment  called  Ckuk  (jg) 
and  they  called  the  place  of  banishment  Chiik-so  (igSF)  or 
**Placeof  Banishment.**  When  a  man  was  only  retired  to  his 
native  place  it  was  calL^  Pan^^-fi^wi  Chun-h'  C^H^^^)  mean- 
ing to  send  away  to  one's  native  fields.  In  Koryii  times  the 
term  C/iuk-so  was  changed  to  Paso  (gCI??).  They  also  chang- 
ed the  Pajig-Kwi  Ch'un-li  to  Pang-chuk  hyang-yi  {,1$SSM^^ 
or  **Drive  away  to  native  place.**  From  these  two  phrases 
the  Korvu  people  selected  the  two  characters  Kwi  (|g)  and 
hyang  (^)  and  so  evolved  the  word  Kwi-hyang  which  is  the 
generic  term  for  all  kinds  of  banishment.     It  means  ''Send  to 
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oiie*s  own  country  place.**  At  the  same  time  among  officials 
the  term  Chong-ba  (^BE)  ^^  prevailed  meaning  * 'Designated 
Place," 

In  more  recent  times  a  milder  form  of  banishment  has 
been  introduced  under  the  name  of  To  (^)  or  "Removal.*' 
This  is  a  light  form  of  punishment  lasting  only  three  years  at 
most. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  take  up  these  four  forms  of  banish- 
ment, called  respectively  To^  Yuy  Ch'aii  and  ChH^  and 
describe  them  more  particularly.  These  four  forms  were  in 
vogue  up  to  the  year  1895  but  since  that  time  there  have  been 
modifications  which  will  be  mentioned  later. 

(I).  That  form  of  banishment  known  as  To  (^)or  **Re- 
movar*  was  the  tnsuUing  grad^^nd  was  intended  to  shame  the 
culprit  rather  than  to  inflict  upon  him  any  severe  punishment. 
However,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  not  a  pleasant  experience. 
A  man  condemned  to  this  form  of  penalty  would  be  forced  to 
do  a  meniars  work  unless  the  authorities  took  pity  on  him  and 
sent  him  away  to  his  ancestral  place.  The  term  was  for 
twelve,  eighteen,  twenty-four,  thirty  or  thirty-six  months, 
according  to  the  gravity  of  his  misdemeanor.  The  man  to  be 
banished  for  one  year  was  given  sixty  blows  on  the  shin- 
bones,  with  a  club,  and  then  sent  away  to  serve  his  sentence. 
The  foUowinf^  were  among  the  misdemeanors  which  were 
punished  by  one  year's  banishment.  Marrying  a  woman  who 
was  in  mourning;  refusal  to  put  on  mourning  for  a  dead 
parent;  breaking  two  teeth  or  dislocating  two  fingers  in  a 
quarrel;  striking  a  lowoflScial;  striking  one*s  master  who  is  in 
mourning;  a  concubine  who  strikes  her  paramour  or  his  wife  ; 
insulting  one's  uncle  or  aunt;  insultingone's  mother's  parents; 
the  rape  of  a  widow  ;  illicit  commerce  with  married  females  at 
an  official  place :  fornication  on  the  part  of  a  mourner ;  giving 
prisoners  any  kind  of  metal ;  giving  false  returns  of  popula- 
tion ;  giving  false  returns  of  the  ages  of  not  less  than  six  vil- 
lage elders;  receiving  money  in  lieu  of  revenue  rice:  non-at- 
tendance of  guards  at  government  houses ;  lending  more  than 
ten  bags  of  government  rice;  tardiness  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment gate- keepers;  cutting  ten  trees  on  government  forest 
reserve ;  palming  off  a  slave  as  a  palace  woman  instead  of 
daughter;  killing  a  slave  without  first  notifying  the  author- 
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ities ;  foretelling  misfortune  or  disaster  for  the  kingdom. 
There  were  many  more  misdemeanors  punished  by  one  year's 
banishment  but  these  are  the  typical. ones. 

The  man  to  be  banished  for  one  and  a  half  years  was  given 
seventy  blows  on  the  shins  before  being  sent.  This  penalty 
was  exacted  for  killing  a  horse  or  an  ox ;  stealing  a  donkey 
and  killing  it ;  opening  a  relative's  grave ;  striking  a  prince 
who  was  in  mourning  ;  striking  a  magistrate  on  the  part  of  an 
ajun  ;  knocking  two  teeth  out  of  a  small  official ;  striking  the 
guest  of  one's  master ;  striking,  by  a  concubine,  of  the  brother 
or  sister  of  her  paramour;  striking  one's  stepfather; 

A  man  banished  for  two  years  received  eighty  blows  on  the 
shins  before  starting.  The  misdemeanors  so  punished  were, 
disobeying  one's  father;  losing  a  valuable  family  document; 
buying  a  runaway  slave;  biding  or  using  an  escaj>ed  slave; 
loading  private  goods  on  government  carrier ;  deceiving  an- 
other man's  slave  and  taking  her  for  one's  concubine ;  selling 
a  sister,  niece,  grand-daughter,  concubine,  daughter-in  law  or 
grand-daughter-in-law  as  a  slave;  digging  into  the  ancestral 
grave  of  a  boy  mourner,  so  as  to  expose  the  corpse ;  throwing 
a  corpse  into  the  water;  burning  a  buried  body  while  trying 
to  smoke  a  fox  out  of  his  hole;  making  an  injurious  fetich  or 
charm  ;  making  peace  with  the  murderer  of  a  high  relative ; 
cutting  an  important  cord  in  a  man's  body;  destroying  a 
man's  two  eyes;  frightening  a  woman  into  miscarriage;  stab- 
bing in  a  quarrel ;  various  forms  of  assault  and  battery ; 
incorrigible  quarrelsomeness  fomenting  discord  between 
brothers  (by  concubine) ;  insulting  a  master's  father  or  other 
near  relative  (by  slave);  building  a  fire  in  a  royal  grave  en- 
closure; arson  of  a  government  granary;  tampering  with 
government  revenue  ;  changing  dates  on  documents. 

The  man  to  be  banished  for  two  years  and  a  half  received 
ninety  blows  on  the  shins  before  starting.  The  crimes  punished 
b}^  this  term  of  banishment  were,  forging  a  royal  seal ;  destroy- 
ing or  losing  a  government  deed  or  receipt ;  making  a  slave  of  a 
run-away  son  or  daughter;  digging  up  and  stealing  a  corpse; 
aggravated  cases  of  lesser  crimes  mentioned  in  the  former  lists. 
A  hundred  blows  were  inflicted  on  the  man  banished  for 
three  years.  His  crime  was  one  or  other  of  the  following  : — 
Attempting  to  secure   ofiicial    rank  out  of  the  proper  order  ; 
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learning  by  stealth  the  contents  of  the  report  of  a  border  guard; 
showing  military  seal ;  leaving  one  paramour  for  another  (by 
concubine);  stealing  salt;  charging  more  than  market  price 
for  government  grain  ;  stealing  the  king's  tea  ;  tearing  down 
another's  tablet  house;  wearing  the  semblance  of  a  dragon 
or  a  stork  on  one's  clothes ;  lending  a  government  horse, 
chair  or  vehicle;  misdirecting  a  man  on  the  road;  failure  to 
report  a  traitor  ;  concealing  in  the  house  a  book  on  divination; 
stealing  lumber  from  a  government  building ;  running  away 
with  key  to  a  government  gate  or  store-house;  stealing  wood 
from  a  royal  grave ;  petty  theft  by  day ;  stealing  ox  or  horse 
to  kill ;  theft  at  a  fire  or  other  accident ;  attempt  at  murder  ; 
destroying  one  hand  or  foot;  killing  a  concubine;  making 
imitation  of  gold  or  silver;  forgery  of  border  guard's  seal;  pre- 
tending to  be  an  official ;  arrest  without  authority ;  burning 
one's  own  house;  condemning  an  innocent  man;  condemning 
pregnant  woman  to  beating,  with  resultant  miscarriage ;  tam- 
pering with  irrigation  ditches  and  embankments ;  beating  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  law ;  taking  contraband  goods  to  Peking 
with  the  annual  tribute;  cheating  in  examination ;  dropping 
thirty  houses  or  a  single  young  man  from  a  census  report; 
lying  about  the  movements  of  magistrates;  lying  about  amount 
of  grain  in  a  government  store-house;  pretending  to  be  a  tax 
collector  ;  substituting  poor  material  for  good  in  annual  tribute 
to  China ;  cutting  wood  on  the  mountain  where  the  placentae 
of  royal  births  are  buried;  injuring  the  bell  at  Chong-uo ; 
loss  of  credentials  b}'  royal  courier;  failure  to  examine 
credentials  of  government  courier;  miscount  of  soldiers  ;  sub- 
stitution of  coolies  for  soldiers  at  time  of  review  :  assumption 
of  punitive  power ;  giving  Korean  news  in  Peking  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  embassy ;  burying  a  corpse  within  ten  //  of 
Seoul ;  cutting  a  tree  within  ten  //  of  Seoul ;  slaughtering 
beef  at  any  but  a  licensed  butcher's  place. 

This  by  no  means  completes  the  list  but  the  typical  kinds 
are  here  given.  The  code  here  copied  was  in  vogue  two  and 
a  half  centuries  ago  but  it  is  probable  that  many  parts  of  it  fell 
into  desuetude  a  century  or  so  ago.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
nominally  the  letter  of  the  law  down  to  recent  times.  How 
faithfully  ih-  government  adhered  to  the  letter,  however,  is 
another  matter.     At  first  the  To  consisted  in  sending  the  man 
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to  his  ancestral  village  to  stay  the  specified  time,  a  mere  sus- 
pension of  office  without  particular  hardship.  As  the  dynasty 
advanced,  this  was  changed  and  the  man  so  condemned  was 
sent  to-sorae  place  near  Seoul  such  as  Kang-wha,  Su-wun, 
Wnn-ju.  Whs-yang  or  Yang-ju.  The  culprit  was  always  ac- 
companied by  a  keeper  and  if  he  had  money  he  could  go  by 
chair,  or  on  a  horse  as  he  preferred.  He  was  subject  to  no 
ridicule  from  the  common  people.  In  his  place  of  banish- 
ment his  family  could  not  reside,  but  they  could  come  and 
see  him  as  often  as  they  wished.  All  necessary  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  the  government  but  not  in  a  way  that  a  gentleman 
could  endure  without  great  hardship.  There  were  regular 
government  houses  in  these  various  places  of  banishment, 
kept  by  government  employees  who  were  called  **Banish- 
ment-house  master.*'  It  was  an  extremely  degrading  occupa- 
tion in  Korean  eyes.  As  for  government  banishment  houses, 
each  district  in  the  country  is  supposed  to  have  one  so  that  to 
whatever' ^laee  the  man  is  condemned  to  go  he  will  there  find 
aeconitiM^fttioii  1 

I(.  The ^«MMd  form  of  banishment  is  called  Vu  (^)  and 
is  of  a  far  gniTer  nrature  than  the  To.  It  is  divided  into  three 
grades,  the  a. 600  //grade,  the  2,500  /t  grade  and  the  3,000  // 
grade.  In  each  of  these  the  number  of  blows  administered 
was  100. 

(i).  The  man  condemned  to  the  2,000  //  banishment  was 
supposed  to  remain  in  banishment  ten  years.  Among  the 
crimes  punished  thus  were,  assaulting  a  royal  envoy  ;  assault- 
ing a  superior  officer  (by  soldiers):  assaulting  a  mourner  with 
intent  to  kill ;  striking  a  parent  or  near  relative  older  than 
one's  self ;  killing  a  younger  brother,  sister,  niece,  nephew  or 
grandson  without  good  cause  ;  disclosing  government  secrets; 
aggravated  cases  of  lesser  crimes  already  mentioned. 

(2).  If  condemned  to  2,500  //  banishment  the  terra  was 
uniformly  fifteen  years.  There  is  no  place  in  Korea  2,500  /£ 
from  Seoul,  so  the  culprit  was  sent  by  a  roundabout  way  which 
made  the  journey  2,500  //.  But  few  crimes  are  mentioned  as 
punishable  by  this  term,  but  among  them  are  burning  the  cof- 
fin of  a  high  official  when  smoking  out  a  fox  or  badger ;  a.s- 
saulting  a  prince  in  mourning;  assaulting  and  severely  injur- 
ing a  country  magistrate. 
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(3).  The  3.000  //  sentence  was  for  life  in  the  first  instance 
but  before  long  was  modified;  but  it  was  never  Ijesstban  fifteen 
years.  Destroying  a  government  seal:  cbeatitig  a  man  by 
incantation  ;  climbing  the  city  wall;  seUkig^  aiftdii:H>«  which 
was  claimed  to  be  a  panacea;  the&  witl|  aasaJiM;  selhug 
poison  knowing  it  would  be  used  to  comnHl  raticder^r^these 
were  some  of  the  crimes  to  be  punished  by  3000  It  banish^ 
ment. 

(To  be  continued). 


A  Tiger  Hunter's  Revenue. 

Sung-yangi  was  a  small  school  boy  in  the  far  north  of 
Korea  in  the  town  af  Kang-gye  some  three  centuries  ago;  but 
though  he  was  a  diligent  student  his  school  life  did  not  run 
smoothl}'.  The  boys  were  always  teasing  him  because  he  had 
no  father.  One  would  say  in  a  stage  whisper,  ''Aha.  he  has 
no  father.  Perhaps  he  never  had  one.**  Another  would  say, 
•'Perhaps  he  has  run  away.**  Another  still  would  drop  dark 
hints  about  a  possible  crime. 

At  last  it  became  unendurable  and  the  little  fellow  went 
home  to  his  mother  and  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
commit  suicide.  He  went  and  found  the  family  butcher-knife 
and  said  he  was  going  to  let  out  his  life  with  it.  His  mother 
sprang  toward  him  and  caught  him  by  the  wrist. 

*'What  do  you  mean?  Why  are  you  trying  to  take  your 
life?**  The  boy  then  told  her  the  inuendoes  that  his  mates 
had  been  patting  out,  but  his  mother  stopped  him  and  said  : 

**I  will  tell  you  all  about  your  father..  He  was  a  mighty 
hunter.  His  fame  spread  all  over  northern  Korea.  At 
a  hundred  paces  he  could  hit  with  his  arrow  any  one  of  the 
prongs  of  a  spear.  His  fate  was  a  sad  one  and  I  have  never 
told  it  to  you,  but  now  you  shall  hear.  One  day  he  went  away 
to  hunt  as  usual  but  he  did  not  return.  I  waited  month  after 
month  but  he  never  came.  At  last  a  wood  gatherer  came 
bringing  a  torn  and  blood-stained  garment  which  I  recognized 
as  your  fathers*.  Then  I  knew  that  a  tiger  had  eaten  him. 
Four   months  after  he  disappeared   you   were  born   and    I 
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decided  that  i  vvould  not  tell  you  of  your  father's  fate  till  you 
were  old  enough  to  seek  revenge  for  it,  but  now  you  are  only 
nine  years  old  and  I  have  had  to  tell  you.**  The  child  stood 
still  with  a  scowl  on  his  face  for  a  minute  and  then  turned 
and  walked  away.  .  The  school  saw  him  no  more  but  he 
secured  a  bow  and  some  arrows  and  every  day  he  would  go 
into  the  woods  and  practice  from  dawn  till  dark.  This  he 
kept  up  till  his  seventeenth  year  when  he  had  surpassed  even 
his  father  in  his  skill  at  archery.  He  could  hit  a  spot  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  paces.  He  was 
already  full  grown. 

One  morning  he  announced  to  his  mother  that  he  was 
going  to  set  out  to  seek  revenge  for  his  father's  untimely 
death.  He  sped  away  through  the  forests  till  he  had  left  all 
habitations  far  behind.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  the  pathless 
primeval  forests  of  northern  P*i1ng-an  Province. 

As  he  was  forcing  his  way  through  the  thick  underbrush 
he  came  upon  a  little  hut  where  he  found  a  very  old  man. 
They  were  both  about  equally  surprised  but  when  he  told  his 
errand  the  old  man  praised  him  highly  and  said : 

**I  have  had  eight  sons.  vSeven  of  them  grew  to  be  so 
strong  that  they  could  toss  huge  stones  about  as  you  would 
toss  jujubes,  but  the  tigers  killed  every  one  of  them  and  I 
have  only  my  youngest  son  left.  If  you  are  going  to  fight 
the  tigers  I  will  give  you  four  things  to  help  you,  namely 
a  medicine,  a  treasure,  a  strategem  and  a  helper.**  So  say- 
ing he  drew  out  a  stout  box  and  produced  some  moun- 
tain ginseng  which  will  sustain  life  for  months,  as  every 
one  knows.  Next  he  produced  a  pisu.  Now  a  pisu  is 
a  knife  so  well  tempered  and  so  keen  that  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  shake  it  at  a  man  and  he  will  be  cut  all  to  pieces 
without  its  ever  touching  his  body.  Then  he  brought  out  a 
black  garment  that  would  cover  the  whole  body,  excepting 
the  eyes,  and  would  make  a  person  invisible — all  but  the  eyes. 
For  the  fourth  gift  the  old  man  led  out  his  only  remaining  son 
and  said  that  he  should  go  as  the  helper  of  the  young  hunter. 

Sung-yangi  thanked  the  old  man  profusely  and  the  next 
morning  early  the  two  young  fellows  started  out  on  the  quest 
for  a  double  revenge — one  for  his  father  and  the  other  for  his 
seven  brothers. 
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They  plunged  into  the  woods  again  and  after  two  days 
tramp  approached   the   place   which    was   reported  to  be  the 
home  of  th*  tigers,  the  central  citadel  from  which  they  went 
forth  to  harry  the  country-side.       As  .they  approached  this 
rugged  spot  they  moved  very  cautiously  and  before  crossing 
the  summit  of  a  ridge  they  would  crawl  to  the  top  and  take  a 
careful  look  over  before  showing  themselves.      As  they  were 
thus  engaged,  on  the  third  day  out,  they   peeped    over   the 
summit  of  a  rocky  ledge  and  to  their  surprise  saw  a  beautiful 
house  m^stled  in  the  valley  between  two  hills.     They  lay  very 
still  and  watched  an  hour  or  more  and  at  last  saw  a  Buddhist 
nun  emerge  from  the  building  and  make  her  way  toward  a  spring 
of  water  at  the  rear.      The  moment  they  saw  her  the  young 
hunter's  suspicions  were  aroused.     What  meant  this  beautiful 
house  here  in  the  midst  of  this  forest?      And  besides,  the  old 
man  had  told  him  that  tigers  did  not  always  go  about  in  tiger's 
skins  but  often  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  Buddhist  monk. 
So  he  told  his  companion  to  lie  in  the  bushes  with  his  hand  on 
the  bowstring  and  when  he  should  hear  the  tinkling  of  the  little 
bell  he  should  shoot.     This  bell  was  one  that  Sung-yangi  wore 
at  his  belt  for  this  very  purpose.      Then    the  young   fellow 
stalked  boldly  out  and  accosted  the  old  woman.      She   was 
somewhat  terriGed  at  his  sudden  appearance  but  as  soon  as 
she  regained  her  composure  she  begged  him  to  give  her  some 
tinder  with  which  to  light  a  fire,  as  her*s  was  all  gone.     He 
gave  her  a  little  and  she  hurried  home  with  it  but  soon  re- 
turned saying  she  had  used  it  but  the  fire  would  not  burn  and 
she  begged  for  a  little  more.      The  boy  gave  it  but  again  she 
came  and  asked  for  more.     This  was  what  he  had  been  wait- 
ing for.      He  knew  that  if  he  lost  his  tinder  and  could  not 
start  a  fire  he  would  starve  in  the  woods  and  he  saw  that  the 
old  nun  was  trying  to  get  all  his  away. 

Suddenly  his  hand  went  to  his  belt,  the  little  bell  tinkled, 
and  an  arrow  came  whizzing  form  the  bushes  and  struck 
the  nun  in  the  side.  Instantly  her  form  changed  to  that  of 
an  enormous  tiger  and  with  a  roar  that  made  the  very  moun- 
tains tremble  she  rose  on  her  hind  feet  and  made  a  spring  at 
Sung-yangi ;  but  he  was  ready  for  her  and  while  she  was  in 
mid-air  an  arrow  from  his  bow  sped  true  to  its  mark  and 
pierced  her  heart. 
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This  done,  Sung-yangi  donned  the  black  suit  which  made 
him  invisible  and  entered  the  gateway  of  th^  beautiful  house. 
•There  he  found  five  old  monks  looking  about  in  a  dazed  way 
and  wondering  what  ^  was  the  cause  of  the  terrific  roar  they 
had  first  heard  ;  and  to  add  to  thiir  dismay  they  saw  a  pair  of 
eyes,  as  it  were  in  mid  air,  glaring  at  them.  This  pair  of 
glittering  eyes  circled  round  them  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground  and  gave  them  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
**creeps.*' 

But  they  did  not  remain  long  in  doubt,  for  soon  •arrows 
began  to  fly  from  some  invisible  source  and  as  each  of  them 
found  its  mark  a  monk  leaped  in  the  air  and  fell  to  earth — a 
beautiful  striped  tiger.  Sung-yangi  thereupon  doff<;d  his 
magic  garments,  called  in  his  companion  and  together  they 
searched  the  buildings  thoroughly  to  discover  whether  their 
revenge  was  complete  or  whether  some  of  their  enemies  were 
in  hiding.  As  they  were  passing  through  the  kitchen  they 
met  .1  young  woman  who  appeared  to  be  a  domestic  servant 
but  they  were  most  astonished  to  find  her  in  such  a  place,  for 
even  if  the  dwellers  in  the  house  had  been  respectable  people 
it  would  have  been  no  place  for  her.  However,  she  offered 
no  explanation  but  simply  invited  them  to  be  seated  in  the 
reception  room  until  she  could  finish  preparing  them  some 
food.  This  seemed  a  reasonable  proposition  and  in  a  little 
while  she  came  in  with  two  bowls  of  some  kind  of  soup.  The 
smell  was  very  appetizing  but  when  Sung-yangi  looked  in  his 
bowl  he  saw  a  piece  of  skin  with  what  looked  like  a  piece  of 
human  hair  attached.  He  turned  to  the  young  woman  and 
demanded  what  it  meant.  She  bowed  low  and  in  a  faltering 
voice  confessed  that  they  had  nothing  in  the  place  but  human 
flesh  for  food.  She  then  pointed  to  the  rafters  where  hung 
thousands  of  little  wooden  tags  with  names  written  on  them. 

**There"  she  said  "you  seethe  name-tags*  or  ho-pa  of  all 
the  people  that  the  tigers  living  here  have  slain  and  eaten. 
They  always  preserve  the  tags  as  memoranda  of  the  events 
and  for  purposes  of  reference." 

Sung-yangi  looked  upon  the  horrid  mementoes  and  .shud- 

*Every  male  citizen  is  oblij^ed  by  law  to  carry  on  his  persoD  a 
wooden  tag  with  his  name  and  place  of  residence  for  pnrposes  of  iden- 
tification. 
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dered  but  he  forced  himself  to  examine  them  carefully  and 
before  long  he  came  upon  one  that  made  him  utter  an  exclama- 
tion of  grief  and  horror.  It  was  the  name  tag  of  his  own 
father.  So  he  knew  that  he  had  come  to  the  right  place  to 
secure  his  revenge.  When  his  companion  saw  this  he  also 
searched  through  the  tags  and  found  the  names  of  all  his 
murdered  brothers. 

That  night  both  the  young  men  had  dreams.  Sung- 
yangi  was  visited  by  the  shade  of  his  father  who  praised  him 
for  his  perseverance  and  bravery  and  placed  in  his  bands  a 
map  and  a  sealed  letter  telling  him  that  the  former  was  a  map 
that  would  show  him  the  best  and  shortest  way  out  of  the 
forest  and  that  the  second  was  not  to  be  opened  till  he  arrived 
at  his  home.  The  other  dream  showed  the  boy  his  seven 
brothers  who  came  and  gave  him  a  letter  to  be  opened  only 
in  his  father's  presence.  Sung-yangi*s  father  also  told  him 
that  the  young  woman  had  been  sent  by  himself  to  enable 
them  to  find  the  name-tags  and  thus  the  evidence  that  their 
revenge  was  complete. 

In  the  morning  the  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
dreams  lay  there  on  the  floor  in  the  shape  of  two  letters  and  a 
map.  The  young  woman  was  no-where  to  be  found.  With 
his  wonderful  knife  Sung-yangi  flayed  the  dead  tigers  in  a 
trice  and  together  the  two  boys  made  their  way  out  of  the 
forest.  Both  the  letters  advised  the  young  men  to  give  up 
hunting  as  an  occupation. 

In  after  years  Sung-yangi,  whose  full  name  was  Yi  Sung- 
yang,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  kill  a  man  accidentally  (in  a 
fight!)  and  had  to  run  away  to  China;  but  this  proved  in  a 
double  seuse  to  be  for  his  country's  good,  for  there  he  became 
the  father  of  the  famous  Yi  Yiisong  who  was  the  Chinese 
general  that  led  the  forces  of  that  country  when  they  came  to 
help  the  Koreans  drive  out  the  Japanese  invaders  in  1593. 
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Korean  Relations  with  Japan. 

SPECIAL    ENVOYS. 

There  were  also  what  were  called  Special  Envoys  who 
brought  their  letters  not  to  the  king  but  to  the  Chameui  of  the 
Department  of  Ceremonies.  This  special  Envoy  came  with 
three  boats  that  were  commanded  by  an  admiral.  Each  boat 
had  its  captain,  its  overseer  of  goods  for  exchange,  its  overseer 
of  goods  for  barter;  and  the  Envoy  had  a  suite  of  seven  men. 
There  were  forty  sailors  and  thirty  men  to  procure  wood 
and  water.  They  were  allowed  to  stay  in  Fusan  1 1  £  days  and 
for  their  sustenance  they  received  in  all  169  bags  of  rice  and 
flour,  86  bags  of  beans  and  451  bags  for  wine  and.  side-dishes. 
The  goods  they  brought  were  similar  to  those  brought  by  re- 
gular envoys  but  they  kept  imposing  on  the  government  by 
bringing  more  and  more  each  year  until  a  climax  was  reached 
in  the  year  1495  when  King  Siing-jong  refused  to  take  their 
goods ;  and  for  seven  or  eight  years  no  envoys  came.  But 
in  1502  Chu-ban  (^jj})  came  with  another  envoy  and  asked 
that  trade" relations  be  resumed.  Three  years  later  two  more 
came  but  did  not  succeed  in  their  design.  In  151 1  a  Japanese 
raid  occurred  on  the  southern  coast  and  an  envoy  shortly  after 
arrived,  named  Pung-jung  (^4*).  who  came  and  pressed  for  the 
resumption  of  trade.  Consent  was  given  and  again  the 
Japanese  began  to  abuse  the  privilege.  This  the  government 
winked  at  for  a  time  but  finally  the  Japanese  invasion  of  1592 
closed  the  door  and  the  government  received  no  more  envoys 
from  the  Shogun.  After  the  invasion  relations  were  resumed 
with  the  daimyo  of  Tsushima.  The  rules  governing  this 
new  trade  were  strictly  laid  down  and  the  Japanese  who  brought 
the  goods  were  called  **The  Bearers  of  the  Gift  to  tht  Govern- 
ment.*'  These  goods  were  sent  to  a  lower  oflBcer  and  not  to  the 
king  direct.  In  1633  the  daimyo  P'yting  Eui-sung  (^||£K) 
Trirano  Yoshinari,  found  fault  with  his  second  for  sending 
the  gifts  to  anyone  but  the  king.  He  tried  to  send  the  next 
year  direct  to  the  king  but  found  that  the  government  would 
not  receive  the»  goods ;  but  afterwards  it  consented  and  the 
formalities  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  regular  envoys. 
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THE  OTHER   SPECIAL   KNVOYS. 

The  treatment  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  special 
envoys  was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  except 
that  a  little  less  variety  of  food  was  given. 

STOPPING   THE  FIVE   BOATS. 

Under  various  kings  of  this  dynasty  during  its  first  two 
hundred  years  Japanese  subjects  occasionally  received  oflficial 
position,  at  least  in  name,  from  the  Korean  government.  The 
invasion  of  course  put  a  stop  to  this,  but  after  the  war  Prince 
Kwang-h&  decided  that  five  of  these  men  might  come  each  year 
and  present  their  compliments  to  the  government.  The  first 
was  Kong-deung  Yong-jung  (X^I^jE)  Kudo  Nagamasa. 
After  they  died  the  daimyo  of  Tsushimi  wanted  to  continue 
sending  others  in  their  places  with  g(X>ds.  This  was  granted 
but  there  was  no  ceremony  accorded  the  envoy  nor  were  any 
complimentary  goods  sent  back.  The  goods  these  envoys 
brought  were  looo  lbs  of  black  pepper  as  a  gift  to  the  govern- 
ment and  1000  lbs  of  copper  and  600  lbs  of  lead  for  barter. 
This  continued  until  the  days  of  King  Sun-jo  early  in  the 
the  19th  century  when  everything  of  the  kind  was  stopped. 
In  exchange  for  the  metal  here  mentioned  the  Koreans  gave 
ginseng,  paper,  grain,  falcons  and  a  large  number  of  lesser 
things. 

The  yearly  envoys  were  bringing  27900  lbs  of  copper  but 
when  the  five  boats  were  cut  off  1000  lbs  of  this  was  remitted. 
Of  1 56 1 3  lbs  of  lead  600  lbs  were  remitted.  But  in  1828  this 
metal  was  all  struck  from  the  list  and  the  Japanese  brought 
money  instead,  but  with  this  money  they  also  brought  4100 
lbs  of  black  pepper,  1400  lbs  of  alum,  8  lbs  of  vermillion,  800 
sheets  of  fancy  paper,  one  gilt  screen,  one  copper  wash 
basin,  one  cloisonne  jar,  one  copper  brazier,  one  looking 
glass. 

In  exchange  for  this  they  received  31  lbs  of  ginseng,  12 
tiger  skins,  16  leopard  skins.  47  pieces  of  white  grass  cloth, 
30  pieces  of  white  silk,  30  pieces  of  linen,  60  pieces  of  cotton, 
445  weasel  hair  brushes,  445  bars  of  ink.  64  oil  paper  canopies, 
56  pairs  of  falcons,  220  sheets  of  umbrella  paper ;  also  walnuts, 
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pine-nuts,  chestnuts,  oil,   mats,  paper,  fans,  knives,  brushes, 
combs,  honey,  lentils,  tiger  flesh,  tiger  galls,  dogs,  etc.  etc. 

[At  this  point  are  given  many  minor  details  that  are  of 
comparatively  little  moment  and  will  theiefore  be  omitted, 
but  in  this  connection  there  is  given  a  list  of  goods  with  the 
price  of  each  in  Korean  rice,  which  is  of  great  value  as 
showing  the  relative  value  of  Korean  commodities  three  cen- 
turies ago.     This  we  append  below.    Ed,  K,  R.^ 

LIST  OF    KOREAN   ARTICLES    WITH    VALUES    IN    KOREAN    RICE. 


Gluten  Rice     

Buckwheat       

Pulse  

Lentils      

Wheat  Flour         

Bean  Flour 

Honey     

Sesamum  oil 

Linseed  oil 

Salt   

Hizel-nuts   

Jujubes     

Dried  Chestnuts   

Pine-nuts 

Yeast     

Walnuts    

Mustard    

Mushrooms 

Ginger 

Dried  persimmons loo 

Chestnuts 

Persimmons 

Pears      

Dried  beef    lo 

Dried  pheasant    

Live  hen 

It^gg   

Codfish   ...: 

vSole 


peck  ^^  Korean  rice  lYz  peck 
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Dried  shell  fish   loo  pieces  =  Korean  rice  6-10  peck 

Herring     20     ,,      =  ,,  ,,       ^z     ,, 

Dried  fish      10     ,,      ^^  ,,  »,        Yz     ,, 

Cuttlefish    I     ,,       =^  ,,  ,,       /^     M 

Beche-du-mer i    peck  =  ,,  ,.3         •» 

Straw  bag     i    piece—  ,,  ,,     5         ,, 

Straw     I  bundle  =  ,,  ,,     2         ,, 

Bamboo i  piece^^  .,  ,,        yi     ,, 

Figured  mat    i     .,     =  ,,  ,,     52-5  ». 

Ink      I  stick  -^  ,,  ,,        25,, 

Mat  Sail      1  piece --  ,,  ,,     13-10,, 

Umbrella  paper      20     ,,     -^  ,,  »i     9         >» 

Prepared  Hemp i  lb.     =  ,,  ,,     2         ,, 

Raw  Hemp     i     ^,      ^  ,,  ,,        3.5,, 

Long  nails     i  piece  =  ,,  ,,     2)^2     ,, 

Small     ,,      I      ,,      =  ,,  ,,2 

Plank    X I     ,.      =-  ,,  ,,    13 

VALUE    OF     JAPANESE    GOODS. 

Each  envoy  used  to  bring  private  goods  for  sale  as  well 
as  the  regular  government  goods.  At  first  these  were  sold  at 
a  sort  of  market  or  fair  held  at  Fusan,  but  as  they  continued 
to  bring  more  and  more  and  found  they  could  not  dispose  of 
it  all  it  made  them  angry  and  trouble  ensued.  lu  order  to 
quiet  this  the  government  took  these  goods  off  the  hands  of 
the  Japanese.  At  first  it  was  customary  for  the  respective 
commissioners  to  weigh  the  copper  and  lead  and  other  things 
which  the  Japanese  brought,  but  as  the  latter  imposed  on 
Korea  by  insisting  on  bringing  more  than  the  legal  amount 
the  prefect  of  Tong-na  named  Yi  Ch*ang-juug,  in  1614,  com- 
plained emphatically  to  the  king  and  the  amount  to  be  brought 
was  strictly  determined  upon.  In  1636  the  number  of  boats 
to  come  from  Japan  was  curtailed  by  the  Korean  government ; 
the  ist,  2nd  and  3rd  special  envoys  were  told  to  come  together 
and  the  regular  boats  from  the  5th  to  the  17th  were  compelled 
to  unite  in  a  single  expedition,  and  the  exact  measurements 
and  prices  of  the  Japanese  goods  were  decided  upon  as  follows, 
the  medium  of  exchange  being  not  money  but  Korean  cotton 
cloth : 
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Copper 

26900  lbs  = 

Cotton 

goods 

30026 

Lead    . 

150*3    M    == 

i> 

tt 

16140 

Pepper 

3100   „    = 

»» 

tt 

3100 

Alum 

1400    .,    c= 

f> 

tt 

132 

Dye  wood 

5745    „    = 

Vermillion 

8     „     :-= 

i» 

tt 

128 

Decorated  bowls 

10  pieces  = 

>f 

tt 

2 

Red  braziers 

I         „      «» 

It 

tt 

1 

Figured  paper  300  sbeets  "= 

It 

tt 

7'A 

Small  gilt  screen    2  piece  = 

It 

tt 

5 

Copper  wash  bowl  i     „     = 

t> 

tt 

3 

Looking-glass 

I     „     = 

tt 

tt 

2 

The  cotton  referred  to  here  was  eighty  thread  goods. 
That  is,  the  warp  was  of  eighty  ihreads,  and  this  determined 
the  fineness  of  the  quality.  Each  piece  was  forty  yards  long 
—(a  yard  being  twenty  English  inches).  At  each  end  a  blue 
thread  was  interwoven.  Each  country  district  was  supposed 
to  furnish  its  quota  of  cotton  goods  but  little  by  little  the 
quality  of  goods  deteriorated  from  eighty  threads  to  fifty  and 
each  piece  was  only  thirty-five  yards  long.  For  this  reason 
the  Japanese  complained  loudly.  Finally  about  i63othe  Japan- 
ese refused  to  take  any  more  of  it  and  obtained  money  instead, 
with  which  they  bought  other  kinds  of  goods.  In  1758  the 
Magistrate  of  Tong-nfi,  out  of  a  total  of  3500  pieces,  received 
2000  in  the  form  of  money  at  the  rate  of  230  cash  (*3)a 
piece.  This  was  much  more  acceptable  to  the  country  people. 
Out  of  the  money  received  in  lieu  of  each  piece,  thirty  cash 
were  set  aside  for  the  entertainmont  of  the  Japanese,  and  the 
200  cash  were  given  to  the  Korean  merchants  who  bought 
ginseng  and  gave  it  to  the  Japanese  in  exchange  and  received 
receipts  therefor  according  to  agreement.  There  was  a 
general  settling  up  of  accounts  on  the  last  day  of  each 
year. 

In  1773  the  people  who  had  the  business  in  hand  asked 
the  government  to  give  2500  pieces  extra  for  incidentals. 
This  was  done.  The  next  year  they  again  asked  for  more  and 
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SO  the  government  gave  7,500  pieces.  This  pleased  the 
Japanese  who  were  very  anxious  to  trade  owing  to  a  great 
scarcity  on  the  islands  of  Tsushima. 

In  1 79 1  the  Japanese  wanted  to  buy  5,000  pieces  of  the  old 
time  good  cotton.  The  government  gave  permission  but  five 
years  later  istopped  it.  Two  years  later  still  it  was  again 
permitted. 

In  1,80^  the  price  of  ginseng  soared  so  high  that  the 
Koreans  could  not  fill  their  contracts  made  with  the  Japanese, 
and  considerable  trouble  resulted.  The  Japanese  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  substitute  silver  for  the  15,613  lbs.  8  oz.  of  lead 
which  they  customarily  brought,  and  in  1,750  King  Yong-jong 
permitted  it  and  1,561  oz.  were  received,  (showing  that 
the  ratio  of  silver  to  lead  was  one  to  one  hundered  and  sixty.) 
But  the  Japanese  silver  gave  out  and  they  then  substituted 
sixty-five  ch'ing  of  copper  which  made  about  8,000  pounds. 
This  copper  the  Koreans  used  in  making  cash. 


Odds  and  Ends. 

Apropos  of   the  present   monetary  troubles  in 

A  Square         Korea  due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage  or 

Meal.  rather  depreciation  of  the  people's  confidence  in 

the  coinage  and  the  series  of  attempts  that  have 
been  made  during  the  past  thirty  years  to  secure  a  successful 
monetary  system,  the  following  allegory,  told  by  a  Korean 
wag  is  somewhat  timely. 

A  man  once  ate  some  beef  and  contracted  indigestion 
therefrom.  The  doctor  told  him  that  as  rats  ate  beef  he  had 
better  eat  a  rat  and  that  would  settle  the  matter.  The  man 
obeyed  orders  but  when  the  beef  stopped  troubling  him  the 
rat  lay  heavy  on  his  stomach.  He  returned  to  the  doctor  who 
scratched  his  head  and  said,  "Well,  cats  eat  rats,  so  you  had 
better  eat  a  cat. '  *  The  poor  man  obeyed  and  ate,  but  after  the  rat 
was  disposed  of  the  cat  made  trouble  in  his  vitals.  The  doctor 
was  again  consulted.  "Strange  case,*'  he  murmured  and  took 
off  his  glasses  and  wiped  them.  The  poor  victim  looked  at 
the  bags  of  medicine  hanging  about  the  room  and  wondered 
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sadly  if  none   of  them   would    cjire   him.     ''Well/'  said  the 
doctor  at  length/*wild-cats  eat  common  cats,**  and  he  glanced 
furtively  at  his  suffering  patient.     The  latter  groaned.  "Must 
I  eat  a  wild-cat  then?**     **Not  if  you  don't  want  to,"  said  the 
Aesculapian  sharp,  **but  I  advise  it  strongly."    The  emaciated 
fellow  turned  away   and  went   in  search  of  a  wild-cat.     Four 
days  later  he  came  back  worse   than  ever  and  to  the  doctor's 
question  replied,  "Yes  the  cat  is  gone  but,  Oh,  the  wildcat!" 
**H*m,  a  very  persistent   case  :   but  I  am  bound  to  cure  you. 
Now  tigers,  you  know — "  but  the  man  was  gone,  fled,  evaded  ; 
this  was  one  too  many.     The  doctor  smiled  grimly  and  went 
to  work  preparing  some    bear's  gall  for  another  patient.    A 
month  went  by  when  one   morning  a  mere  skeleton  of  a  man 
crept  to  the  doctor's  door,  and  gently  cleared  his  throat.    **  Well, 
what  is  it  ?"  said  the  doctor,    "late  the  tiger  but  he  is  worse 
than  wildcat."     The  doctor  had  hoped  that  he  would  not  see 
this   particular  patient   again   and    he  was  rather  annoyed  at 
his  persistence.   **Wdl you  know  what  kills  tigers,  don^t  you?" 
The  man  gazed  in  blank  amazement  and  exclaimed,  **Hunters 
are  the  only  things  that  kill  tigers  "     **Well  eat  one  then," 
and  the  doctor  smiled   blandly   at   him.     The  man  began  to 
think  he  had  been  trifled  with.     He  had  gone  through  a  pret- 
ty stiff  menu    and  all   for  nothing  apparently.     "And  what 
will  I  do  if  the  hunter  makes  trouble  in  my  gastric  regions?" 
"Send  a  soldier  after  him."     Thereupon    the  doctor's  perfidy 
stood  revealed  ;  the  victim  raged.      '*What,  when  I  have  been 
trying  to  secure   peace   on    my    inside   you  tell  me  to  send  a 
soldier  after  the  hunter  and  raise  a  free  fight  in  my   alimen- 
tary canal !     I  object,  I  refuse,  I — I  deprecate !!"  and  he  went 
down  the  street  waving   his   fists  in  the  air  and  telling  more 
mean  things   about   doctors    than    you  could  glean  from  the 
back  files  of  any  comic  paper  in  America. 

The  hill  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Foreign 

7?^"^-.  i"  Cemetery  at  Yang-wha-chin  is  called  Wa-u-san 

mountain.  ^.V^,,^^  ., 

or  Lying  Bull  Mountain  because  it  is  supposed 

to  resemble  a  bull  in  a  recumbent  attitude.  Directly  behind 
Mo-wha-gwan  near  the  Independence  Arch  is  a  high  hill 
whose  top  is  said  to  resemble  a  bull's  pack  saddle.  The  re- 
clining bull  at  Yang-whachin  is  supposed  to  have  shaken  off 
his  saddle  here,  and  half  way  between    these  two  places  there 
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is  a  bridg^e  called  KuMe-pang  Tari  or  originally  Kul-le-put 
Tari  or  '^Bridge  of  the  Shaken  off  Halter/*  It  is  here  that  the 
bull  is  supposed  to  have  shaken  off  his  halter.  A  well  known 
Korean  now  living  in  Japan  is  supposed  to  have  been  over- 
taken by  misfortune  because  he  dug  his  father's  grave  right 
on  the  brow  of  the  Sleeping  Bull. 

It  is  well  known  that  King  Yong-jong  who 
De"'*"  reigned  for  fifty-three  years,  1724- 1777,  was 

an  ardent  prohibitionist,  going  so  far,  at  one 
time,  as  to  order  the  execution  of  a  minister  for  indulging  in 
the  flowing  bowl.  One  day  a  prefect  was  passing  through 
a  village,  in  the  streets  of  which  some  pigs  were  disporting 
themselves.  Suddenly  the  prefect  ordered  his  bearers  to  put 
him  down  and  calling  to  one  of  the  by-standers  he  singled  out 
one  of  the  pigs  and  dtinandtd  **Whose  pig  is  that?**  the  man 
answered  "That  is  old  Hong  Kyu-han*s  pig,  your  excellency." 
*•  Which  is  his  house?**  '/This  way,  if  it  please  you,**  The 
prefect  entered  and  deman^ded  why  they  were  breaking  the 
law, of  the  land  by  making  wine.  The  young  woman  in  charge 
fell  down  and  confessed  that  she  had  made  it  for  her  aged 
father-in-law  who  had  just  passed  his  sixtieth  year,  the  nat- 
ural bound  of  life.  The  old  man  was  executed  and  the  wo- 
man reprimanded.  But  how  did  the  prefect  know?  Some 
one  asked  him  and  he  smiled  and  said,  "I  saw  som^  cingami 
on  the  pig'snoseand  I  knew  someone  had  been  making  wine**' 
Chigatni  means,  by  interpretation,  the  refuse  of  the  grain 
used  in  making  wine. 


Editorial  Comment, 

In  the  news  of  this  month  we  see  the  sequel  of  the  at- 
tempt to  bring  to  justice  the  Korean  Roman  Catholic  adher- 
ents who  committed  such  outrages  in  Whang-h«  Province  last 
Winter  and  Spring.  Five  men  have  been  put  in  the  chain- 
gang  and  eleven  have  been  whipped.  This  is  the  punishment 
meted  out  for  homicide,  grand-larceny,  house-breaking,  as- 
sault, illegal  arrest  and  a  few  other  crimes !  And  yet  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  Christian  people  of  Whang- hft  Province  would 
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wish  that  full  punishment  be  administered  to  these  men.  The 
fight  has  been  won  and  judgment  against  a  part,  at  least,  of 
the  criminals  has  been  secured.  The  lawless  element  in 
Whang-hft  has  been  taught  a  lesson  that  it  will  not  soon  for- 
get ;  and  if  it  does  forget,  the  people  who  have  obtained  one 
judgment  again  the  criminals  will  not  be  slow  to  take  steps  to 
obtain  another. 

The  shocking  news  of  the  murder  of  the  Korean  refugee 
in  Japan,  who  was  implicated  in  the  murder  of  the  Queen 
cannot  be  called  a  surprise,  exactly.  Whatever  the  feelings 
of  the  Korean  people  may  have  been  previous  to  that  tragedy 
the  murder  of  the  Queen  filled  them  with  horror,  and  right- 
ly so.  And  that  there  ahould  have  been  those  who  wouM 
not  rest  until  the  crime  had  been  avenged  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  The  crime  was  a  political  one^  v^e  suppose,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  that  Japan  could  not  choose  but  give  the 
man  asylum  but  it  is  a  pity  that  Japan,  the  best  friend  that 
Korea  has,  should  have  been  obliged  to  give  him  asylum,  for 
this  naturally  intensified  the  national  prejudice-  This  man's 
assassination,  in  turn,  is  a  political  crime  without  doubt,  and 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Japsinese  Government 
will  look  upon  it  as  such  and  give  judgment  accordingly. 

This  whole  matter  of  asylum  as  between  Korea  and  Ja- 
pan is  a  very  delicate  one,  Japan  is  so  accessible  to  Korea  that 
the  Korean  Government  has  always  felt  that  there  is  constant 
danger  of  sedition  being  fomented  with  its  headquarters  in 
Japan.  Of  course  Japan's  policy  in  Korea  is  and  always  has 
been  to  counteract  by  every  means  the  traditional  prejudice 
of  the  Korean  people  against  her  and  we  have  often  wondered 
why  the  Japanese  Government  has  not  obliged  all  political 
fugitives  from  Korea  to  '*moveon**  and  thus  clear  her  from 
the  probably  unjust  suspicion  of  harboring  them  for  some 
ulterior  purpose. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  every  part  of  the  Korean 
executive  has  now  come  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  some^ 
thing  has  got  to  be  done  to  put  her  monetary  system  on  a 
more  secure  foundation.  The  prime  movers  in  thedeterioration 
of  the  currency  should  have  foreseen  that  the  entire  official 
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class  woujd  be  the  most  severely  hit  by  the  fall  in  exchange, 
for  whereas  murchants  and  day  laborers  have  doubled  their 
prices  the  oflScials  receive  the  same  salary  as  heretofore. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  fact  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
unanimity  with  which  all  ofiScialdom  objurgates  and  anathem- 
atizes the  fickle  nickel.  Koreans  are  learning  some  of  the 
laws  of  political  economy  in  that  hard  school  called  experience 
and  we  trust  that  once  and  for  all  they  will  throw  over- board 
the  idea  that  a  government  can  make  a  direct  profit  out  of 
minting  money,  without  paying  it  back,  with  Shylock  in- 
terest, at  a  future  day. 

It  is  wonderful  how  a  lie  will  live.      A  Cincinnati  paper 
has  now  taken  up  the  gossip  about  an  American  girl  being 
the  Empress  of  Korea.      Some  one  asked  us  the  other  day  if 
there  was  not  some  way  to  let  the  American  jmpers  know  that 
this  is  false.      Yes  there  are  ways  but  it  would  be  of  no  use. 
A  short  time  ago  one  of  the  biggest  New  York  daily  papers- 
"'as  given  proof  that  a  statement  they  were  going  to  print  the* 
following  Sunday  was  false  but  they  shrugged  their  shoulders^ 
and  said  * 'Someone  has  told  us  so,  and  in  it  goe^."     The  par- 
ticular statement   referred   to   was  that   Prince  Wiwha  was' 
anxiously  considering  the  question  whether  he  would  accept 
the   crown   of    Korea  or  the  hand  of  an   American  milliner* 
Every  honest  American  must  blush  for  shame  that  a  leading 
paper  in  his   native  land  can    lend   itself   to  such   low   buf- 
foonery.     It  takes  all  kinds  to  make  a  world   but    we   wish 
that  the  United  States  would  not  supply  this  kind.     We  no- 
tice, however,  with  some  satisfaction,  that  the  canard  about 
Emily  Brown  and  her  imperial  career  first  appeared  not  in  an 
American  paper  but  a  European  one. 


News  Calendar. 

A  son  was  bom  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pokrovsky  on  the  Sth  instant. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  secured  tenipwrafy 
quarters  at  the  center  of  the  city  near  the  Electric  Company  *s  building  and 
is  putting  the  place  In  repair  as  speedily  as  possible,  hoping  to  begin 
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work  as  near  the  begiotiing  of  the  new  year  as  possible.  About  tht 
middle  of  the  month  Mr.  Gillett,  the  foreign  Secretary,  went  to  Shang* 
hai  to  be  married. 

Hon*  H.N.  Allen  the  United  States  Minister  and  Mrs.  Allen  arrived 
from  America  on  the  2Dth  inst. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Whiting  and  daughter  Harriet  arrived  in  Seoul 
on  the  24th  to  join  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  North.  They  will  be  sta- 
tioned in  Pyeng  Yang. 

The  Kim  families,  descendants  of  the  Kings  of  Silla,  have  appealed 
to  the  government  to  stop  the  encroachments  of  farmers  and  others  upon 
the  land  at  the  bases  of  the  royal  graves  of  the  Silla  Kings  at  Ky.»ng-ja. 
The  Emperor  has  responded  in  the  affirmative  and  the  Kim  tribe  are 
actively  engaged  in  raising  the  necessary  funcls  to  effect  the  restoration 
of  the  tomb  in  question. 

On  Thursday  the  25th  inst,  American  and  Canadian  citizens  re* 
sponded  to  a  Thanksgiving  proclamation  issued  by  the  executives  of  their 
respective  governments  and  met  in  a  Thanksgiving  service  at  the  usual 
meeting  place  of  the  Union  Church.  A  generous  offering  was  made  in 
aid  of  the  Home  for  Destitute  Children.  The  address  of  the  day  was 
made  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Hulbcrt. 

Yi  Keui-dong  the  official  who  was  condemned  to  banishment  for 
fifteen  years  for  carr3Hng  explosives  into  the  palace  started  for  his  place 
of  banishment  at  the  end  of  October  but  at  the  inn  outside  the  South 
Gate  where  he  stopped  the  first  night  he  was  robbed  of  all  the  clothes 
and  money  that  he  had  prepared  for  the  journey. 

Near  the  end  of  October  Mr.  Hagiwara,  Secretary  of  the  Japanese 
Legation  in  Seoul,  made  a  trip  to  the  north  of  Korea  by  boat  and  entered 
the  harbor  of  Yongamp'o  but  the  Russians  who  have  occupied  the  place 
refused' to  allow  him  to  laud.  As  soon  as  this  fact  was  transmitted  to 
Seoul  the  Japanese  Minister  inquired  of  the  Russian  Minister  what  the 
cause  of  the  action  might  be.  The  reply  was  that  as  the  whole  matter 
of  the  Russian  operations  along  the  Yalu  was  in  the  hands  of  Gen. 
Alexieff  the  Russian  Legation  in  Seoul  knew  nothing  about  the  matter. 
The  Japanese  therefore  made  representations  in  the  proper  quarters  and 
the  Russian  authorities  said  that  it  had  been  all  a  mistake.  Thereupon 
Mr.  Hagiwara  again  went  to  Yougamp'o  and  was  received  very  cour- 
teously and  shown  all  over  the  place.  According  to  his  report  in  regard 
to  the  supposed  fortifications  these  turned  out  to  be  nothing  but  stables ! 
At  least  they  were  not  fortifications.  It  is  quite  evident  that  there  is 
more  behind  this  than  the  public  is  supposed  to  know,  and  it  makes 
little  difference  what  may  be  behind  it  so  long  as  peace  is  preserved  in 
the  Far  East. 

Owing  to  the  desperate  fall  in  value  of  the  Korean  nickels  their 
former  chief  advocate  Yi  Yong-ik  was  moved  to  memorialize  the  throne 
on  the  23rd  of  October  advising  that  the  coinage  of  nickels  be  suspended 
except  that  those  already  in  process  of  making  be  improved  in  quality 
and  issued ;  that  the  workmen  engaged  in  making  nickels  be  set  to 
making  copper  cents ;  that  when   the  silver  and  gold  is  issued,  which 
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has  already  been  prepared,  an  issue  of  new  nickels  be  made  of  a  quality 
equal  to  the  best ;  that  men  be  sent  to  the  Korean  copper  mines  at 
Kapsan  to  bring  bullion  down  to  the  capital  to  use  in  making  copper 
cents.  The  Emperor  assented  and  two  officials  have  gone  to  the  far 
north  to  bring  down  the  bullion. 

There  is  a  curious  custom  in  Korea  called  Cha-ham  ''Lendirg  the 
Name."  It  consists  in  being  made  an  official  just  for  a  day  or  two  in 
Order  to  be  able  to  tack  that  particular  title  to  one's  name  forever  after. 
Of  course  it  costs  something  but  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  have  more 
money  than  titles  and  who  are  willing  to  make  an  exchange.  There  is 
one  of  the  government  departments  which  does  not  countenance  this 
sort  of  thing. 

The  drop  in  exchange  brought  the  intrinsic  value  of  Korean  copper 
cents  above  their  exchange  value  and  immediately  Chinese  began  to 
buy  them  in  right  and  left  and  send  them  to  China.  The  result  was 
that  the  copper  cents  went  to  a  premium  of  20  cents  as  compared  with  the 
nickels.  It  is  said  that  the  customs  interfered  with  the  export  of  cop- 
per and  a  number  of  Chinese  failed  to  * 'connect.*' 

Throughout  the  southern  provinces  the  native  cash  has  been  holding 
its  own  as  against  the  nickels  and  today  a  thousand  cash  is  worth  twice 
as  much  as  a  thousand  cash  in  nickels. 

The  Japanese  consul  at  SOng-jin  went  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Tuman 
River  to  watch  events  in  connection  with  the  reported  movements  of 
Russian  troops. 

A  Japanese  timber  merchant  at  Eui-ju  treated  a  Korean  colonel  in 
a  very  impolite  manner  and  in  consequence  the  Korean  soldiers  caught 
him  as  he  came  out  from  the  Korean  barracks  and  handled  him  rather 
severely,  but  his  injuries  are  not  serious.  Of  course  the^  Koreans  will 
have  to  pay  for  their  fun,  as  much  as  if  the  blame  were  all  on  their  side. 

A  Korean  soldier  in  Song-do  about  the  last  of  October  attacked  and 
killed  a  Japanese  who  was  attempting  to  steal  ginseng  and  severely 
injured  a  Chinaman  who  was  similarly  engaged. 

M.  Collin  de  Plancy,  for  many  years  the  French  Minister  in  Seoul, 
left  the  country  on  the  2nd  inst.  It  is  not  definitely  known  whether  he 
will  return  to  Korea,  but  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  he  will  not. 

The  young  prince  Yung-chin  vras  for  a  few  days  afflicted  with  an 
eruption  that  frequently  succeeds  small-pox.  This  interfered  with  the 
celebration  of  Independence  Day  and  His  Majesty  held  no  audience  with 
the  Foreign  representatives  and  employees. 

Arrangements  have  now  been  completed  for  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Seoul-Cheumlpo  R.  R.  with  the  Seoul-Fusan  R.  R.  The  latter  com- 
pany is  carrying  out  extensive  levelling  operations  outside  the  South 
Gate,  Seoul.  It  is  evident  that  they  intend  to  have  very  complete  ter- 
minal facilities. 

Yi  Chi-yong  was  appointed  Korean  Minister  to  Japan  about  the  end 
of  October. 

On  the  4th  inst.  his  Majest}^  while  eating  some  clams,  bit  upon  a 
stone  and  broke  a  tooth  that  was  already  loose.    The  tooth  was  removed 
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and  a  new  one  fitted  by  Dr.  Soners,  the  dentist,  who  fortunately  hap- 
pened to  be  in  SiAkiI  at  the  time.  At  first  it  was  rumored  that  the  Kor- 
«ans  responsible  for  the  accident  would  be  banished,  hot  they  were  all 
'pardonedr  •■  ^ 

Dr.  Souers.  an  American  dentist  living  in  Tokyo,  has  lately  been 
malting  a  professional  vi^t  to  Korea.'  He  reports  a  very  successful  time 
ttnd  he  left  many  people  rejoicing  in  impt-oVed  facilities  for  masticating 
Korean  beef.  There  was  a  single  case  in  which  dissatisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed but  it  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Souers  to  say  that  the  criticism  was  ap- 
parently ill  founded.  A  large  number  of  people,  including  the  Emperor, 
have  been  treated  by  him  in  a  very  acceptable  manner.  That  His  Maj- 
esty was  satisfied  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Souers  received  a  check 
for  Yen  r.ooo  iri  recognition  of  his  services. 

Following  out  the  instructions  of  the  Foreign  Office  Koreans  have 
persistently  cut  down  the  Russian  telegraph  poles  between  Yongarapo 
and  Eui-jn  but  they  have  been  promptly  set  up  again  each  time.  It  is 
reported  that  for  three  days  there  was  a  very  lively  time  along  the  line. 

The  prefect  of  Chin-nam  not  far  from  Masanpo  reports  that  a  Japan- 
ese wants  to  build  a  Buddhisi  Monastery  necu-  that  town.  A  quarrel  has 
resulted  because  the  prefect  forbids  it  and  the  latter  asks  the  central 
government  to  impress  upon  the  Japanese  authorities  the  fact  that  such 
an  act  is  entirely  beyond  reason. 

The  new  Belgian  adviser  to  the  Household  Department  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Home  Department  at  a  salary  of  Yen  500 /)^r  mensem. 

On  the  5th  inst.  the  Japanese  Minister  sent  a  despatch  to  the  Foreign 
Office  asking  how  it  is  that  Kim  In-su,  a  native  Korean  who  has  become 
a  Russian  subject,  has  been  made  a  general  in  the  Korean  army. 

Kim  My.ing-su,  who  bad  done  some  heavy  work  in  making  yamen- 
runners  in  different  districts  disgorge  some  of  their  ill-gotten  gains,  was 
made  prefect  of  Sun-ch'fin.  He  there  began  his  good  work  on  the  ya- 
men-runners  but  beat  one  of  them  so  severely  that  he  died  from  the  ef- 
fects of  it.  The  victim's  three  sons  armed  themselves  with  kinves,  gained 
an  entrance  to  the  prefects  quarter's  by  night  and  sent  him  on  the  same 
road  their  father  had  gone. 

When  the  young  prince  was  ill  with  a  complaint  that  frequently 
follows  after  small-pox  prayers  were  offered  np  at  all  the  monasteries  of 
the  land,  and  twenty  palace  women  sought  out  the  houses  of  mudang  and 
P'ansu  and  had  prayers  said  for  the  prince.  The  total  cost  was  aboat 
30,000  Korean  dollars. 

On  the  6th  inst.  the  Korean  authorities  promulgated  the  law  that  if 
any  Korean  was  caught  exchanging  Korean  money  for  Japanese  yen  the 
policeman  who  caught  him  would  take  all  the  money  and  the  offender 
would  be  put  in  the  Chain-gang. 

The  prefect  of  Sam-su  on  the  upper  Yalu  says  that  last  month  thirty 
Chinese  robbers  came  accross  the  river  and  killed  cattle  and  stole  prop- 
erty belonging  to  Koreans.  So  he  got  together  fifty  Uger-hnnters  and 
chased  the  brigands  away.     Several  of  them  were  killed. 

In  South  Ch'ung-ch'fing  Province  there  are  bands  of  robbers  ntunber- 
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ing  from  thirty  to  fifty  levying  npGn  the  TillageB.  In  Rong-ju  district 
they  attacked  a  gentleman's  house  bat  the  servants  and  neightxvs rallied 
to  the  help  of  the  family  and  drove  the  robbers  ayvay  but  in  doing  so  the 
gentleman's  3rottnger  brother  and  one  of  the  slaves  were  killed. 

At  the  end  of  October  the  Japanese  population  of  Mokpo  was  found 
to  be  1,379  including  women  and  children. 

The  Korean  who  overthrew  the  Japanese  liinister's  jinriksha  last 
summer  has  been  put  in  the  chain*gang  for  two  years  but  his  claim 
against  the  Japanese  in  Wonsan,  who  cheated  him  out  of  the  salt,  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  government  and  a  claim  for -3,618  dollars  has  been  enter- 
ed  at  the  Japanese  legation. 

Pak  Yong'Wha,  Supreme  Judge  in  Seoul,  has  been  appointed  Korean 
Minister  to  Belgium,  where  the  Korean  government  proposes  to  establish 
a  separate  Legation. 

Min  Yong*don  has  resigned  from  the  position  of  Minister  to  England 
and  Kim  Sung-k3ru  has  been  app<4nted  in  his  plaee. 

Yi  Yong-sQn  has  been  appointed  Minister  to  Italy  where  a  new  lega- 
tion is  to  be  established. 

The  Russians  have  taken  300  Chinese  woodsmen  into  the  Yalu  tim- 
ber region  to  fell  timber. 

Five  soldiers  of  the  Kang-wfaa  R^ment  have  been  apprehended  for 
opium«8moking. 

Min  Yongehfil  has  been  made  a  Lieutenant  Oeneral,  at  present  the 
highest  rank  in  the  Korean  army. 

On  the  14th  inst.  forty  aimed  thieves  raided  a  shop  in  A-o-ga  out- 
side  the  West  Gate  of  Seoul,  killed  the  shop-keeper  and  completely 
looted  his  place. 

The  Japanese  in  Oiemulpo  now  number  6,383. 

Korean  passports  for  travel  abroad  are  to  be  written  in  Chinese 
English  and  French  hereafter  according  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  For- 
eign Office. 

The  native  cabbege  and  turnips  have  been  so  dear  this  autumn  that 
it  is  said  that  one  third  of  the  people  of  Seoul  will  have  to  go  without 
kimchi  this  winter. 

On  November  25  aj^ieared  a  History  of  the  Present  Dynasty  in  Kor- 
ea, in  Chinese ;  five  volumes,  546  leaves,  1,093  pp.  paper  bound.  It  is 
printed  in  large  clear  type  and  brings  the  history  of  thed3ma8ty  down  to 
the  year  1896.  This  book  was  stereotyped  by  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
Press  in  Shanghai  at  the  order  of  Prof  H.  B.  Hulbert  of  Seoul.  The  author's 
name  is  not  given  but  he  was  a  man  who  has  been  intimately  acquainted 
will  all  the  main  events  that  have  happened  in  Seoul  since  the  year  1876. 
Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  opening  of  Korea  to  foreign  in- 
tercourse. As  this  is  the  first  complete  history  of  the  present  dynasty 
ever  published  it  will  probably  be  of  special  interest  to  Koreans.  The 
edition  is  already  disappearing  rapidly.  It  is  published  at  Yen  1.50  per 
aet  of  five  volumes. 

The  startling  news  reached  Seocd  on  Nov.  26th  that  U  PAm-sftn  a 
Korean  refugee  in  Japan,  who  is  believed  to  have  aided  in  the  i 
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tion  of  the  late  Queen,  was  murdered  by  a  Korean  emissary  on  the  25th. 
Details  of  the  event  have  not  as  yet  reached  Seoul. 

Om  Chun-wOn,  the  Chief  of  Police  and  other  police  officials  gave 
each  of  the  prisoners  in  Seoul  twenty  thousand  cash  to  buy  warm  clothes 
for  the  winter.  This  was  a  pure  gratuity  and  one  that  reflects  great 
credit  upon  these  gentlemen. 

The  Pyeng-yang  Superintenent  of  Trade  notifies  the  government 
that  certain  French  gentlemen  are  planning  to  introduce  the  water  of  the 
Ta-dong  River  into  the  city  and  persist  in  it  in  spite  of  all  his  objections; 
and  he  asks  that  the  government  take  the  matter  up  promptly.  We 
doubt  if  any  French  gentlemen  are  trying  to  put  water-works  in  Pyeng- 
yang  but  if  they  would  it  would  be  a  most  laudable  thing.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Trade  had  better  second  them  in  their  plans  rather  than 
oppose  them. 

The  Privy  Council  has  memorialized  the  throne  urging  that  a  good 
currency  be  put  in  circulation  so  as  to  prevent  the  distressing  fluctuation 
in  value. 

Over  a  mile  of  Japanese  telegraph  line  was  stolen  outside  the  South 
Gate  on  the  night  of  the  10th  inst. 

About  the  20th  inst  as  Dr.  O.  R.  Avison  and  Mr.  Gordon  were  in- 
specting buildings  outside  the  South  Gate  they  interrupted  a  Chinese 
carpenter  in  the  act  of  murdering  a  Korean  boy.  The  boy  was  on  the 
ground  and  the  infuriated  Chinaman  was  beating  him  heavily  with  the 
head  of  an  ax,  in  the  back  and  groin.  The  boy  was  nearly  dead.  These 
gentlemen  seized  the  Chinaman,  disarmed  and  bound  him  and  while  Dr. 
Avison  attended  to  the  wounded  boy  Mr.  Gordon  marched  the  Chinaman 
off  and  delivered  him  over  to  the  police.  We  trust  an  example  will  be 
made  of  this  man.  It  is  about  time  that  outsiders  learn  that  a  Korean 
life  is  worth  as  much  as  any  other. 

Fifteen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  adherents  in  Whanghai  Province, 
who  were  arrested  and  brought  to  Seoul  for  trial,  have  been  tried.  Chang 
Sa-ho,  Kim  HyOng-nam,  Pak  Chi- wan  and  Kang  In-bo  have  been  con- 
demned to  100  blows  and  three  years  in  the  chain-gang  ;  Cho  Pyfing-gil 
has  been  condemned  to  seventy  blows  and  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  chain- 
gang.  No  Hang-mim,  Pak-whan,  Kim  Pyttng-ho,  An  T*i-jun,  Kim 
Chung-sam,  Cho  PyQng-hyun,  Ch»a  WQn-jru,  Chu  Yang-jo  and  PakChin- 
yang  have  been  condemned  to  receive  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  blows. 

Early  in  November  a  Korean  soldier  in  Song-do  found  two  China- 
men and  a  Japanese  in  a  house  surreptitiously  making  red  ginseng.  He 
accused  them  of  breaking  the  law  and  a  quarrel  followed.  The  Japanese 
drew  a  knife  and  attacked  the  Korean.  He  wrenched  the  knife  from 
the  Japanese  and  struck  at  him.  The  two  Chinamen  came  at  him  with 
knives  but  he  succeeded  in  downing  both  of  them.  He  found  that  he 
had  killed  the  Japanese  and  both  the  Chinamen,  and  prudently  left  for 
parts  unknown.  It  is  hard  to  tell  where  the  blame  lies.  The  foreigners 
were  committing  a  felony  but  the  Korean  had  no  authority  to  stop  them. 
He  should  have  reported  the  matter.  But  the  Japanese  drew  a  knife 
first,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  bloodshed.   The  Korean  soldier 
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was  found  in  his  barracks  and  was  brought  before  the  Japanese  consular 
agent  and  the  prefect.  He  said  he  acted  in  self  defense.  It  was  found 
that  he  had  taken,  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion,  2,176  dollars  belonging 
to  the  Chinaman.     He  was  lodged  in  jail  awaiting  trial. 

A  Japanese  whaling  company  has  asked  for  small  grants  of  land  at 
two  places  on  the  eastern  coast  where  they  can  cut  up  and  dispose  of  the 
whales  that  they  capture. 

A  band  of  robbers  looted  a  village  in  No-yang  and  another  in  Kim- 
p*o  and  loaded  their  booty  on  twelve  boats  on  the  river  and  sailed  away 
with  it. 

The  palace  at  Pyeng-yang  is  finished  and  on  the  2i8t  inst.  the  por- 
traits of  His  Majesty  and  the  Crown  Prince  started  from  Seoul  to  be 
placed  in  the  northern  Coital. 

On  or  about  the  17th  inst.  the  Russian  Minister  visited  the  Foreign 
Minister,  Yi  Ha-  yung,  at  his  private  residence  and  asked  about  the  mat- 
ter of  opening  Yongampo  to  foreign  trade  and  objected  to  its  opening* 
The  Foreign  Minister  said  that  the  matter  lay  wholly  with  the  Korean 
government  and  that  it  would  do  as  it  chose  in  the  matter. 

The  prefect  of  Puk-ch'ung  extorted  20,000  dollars  from  the  people 
of  his  district  and  one  of  the  residents  there,  driven  to  desperation,  came 
to  Seoul  and  lighted  a  fire  on  Nam-san  in  order  to  get  the  matter  before 
the  attention  of  the  authorities.    We  hope  he  will  succeed. 

The  American  Minister  held  a  reception  at  the  Legation  on  the  even- 
ing of  Thanksgiving  day  which  was  largely  attended.  During  the  even- 
ing the  original  Thanksgiving  Proclamation  by  President  Washington 
was  read  before  the  company. 

THE  YANG-WHA-CHIN  CEMETERY. 

Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Rooms  of  the  Seoul  Union,  November  i6th,  1903, 

In  pursuance  to  a  call  issued  on  November  9th,  1903,  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Yang  Wha  Chin  Foreign  Cemetery  Committee  to  the  West- 
ern Foreigners  residing  in  Seoul,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  1903,  for  the 
election  of  a  new  Committee  and  for  discussion  of  matters  relative  to  the 
Cemetery.  Present  were  His  Excellency  Mr.  J.  N.  Jordan  Chairman 
and  Mr.  Brinckmeier  Secretary  of  the  outgoing  Committee,  Dr  Under- 
wood, Mr.  Kenmure  and  Mr.  Hallifax. 

The  Chairman  having  declared  the  meeting  opened,  called  on  the 
Secretary  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  and  to  read  his  re- 
ports for  the  last  year  as  Secretary  and  as  Treasurer.  These  reports 
having  been  read,  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  the  meeting  to  proceed  with  the 
election  of  the  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Kenmure  proposed  as  members  His  Excellency  Mr.  Jordan, 
Professor  Hulbert  and  Mr.  Brinckmeier;  seconded  by  Dr.  Underwood. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Jordan  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brinckmeier 
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theif  Bxcellencies  Dr.  Allen  and  Herr  von  Saldern,  Df.  Utidttii(tM>d  and 
Mr.  Kenmure. 

A  general  diBcnasion  followed  abodt  elections  at  the  end  of  which 
the  following  Committee  was  unanimously  declared  to  be  elected:— > 

tlieir  Bzcellencies  Dr.  Alien,  Mr.  Jordan  and  Herr  Ton  Saldem» 
l^feiasor  Hulbert,  Dr.  Underwood,  Mr.  Kenmure  and  Mr*  Brinckmeief . 

An  informal  discussion  of  matters  in  connection  with  the  cemetery 
followed,  after  which  Dr.  Underwood  i^ropoeed^  seconded  by  Mr.  Ken- 
mnre  that  the  cemetery  grounds  be  surveyed  by  Mr«  Donham^  and  that 
a  plan  of  the  cemetery  be  prepared. 

Unafaimottsly  carried. 

Mr.  Joidan  then  called  on  the  Committee  to  elect  its  Officers,  and 
proposed  as  Chairman  Dr.  Allen,  seconded  by  Dr.  Underwood  and  un- 
animously accepted. 

Mr.  Kenmure  proposed  seconded  by  Dr.  Underwood  Mr.  Brinck^ 
meier  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer.    Unanimously  carried. 

The  Meeting  unanimously  agreed  that  Mr.  Jordan  should  act  as 
Chairman  until  Dr.  Allen  *8  return  to  Korea. 

Dr.  Underwood  then  stated  that  in  former  years  a  bier  had  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Committee  for  interments,  and  asked  where  this  bier  wa^ 
kept.  The  Secretary  having  answered  that  no  bier  had  been  handed 
over  to  him  when  elected  Secretary  three  years  ago,  and  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  said  bier,  Dr*  Underwood  proposed, 
seconded  by  His  Excellency  Mr.  Jordan,  That  Mr.  Brinckmeier  make 
enquiries  about  the  bier,  and  if  it  could  not  be  found,  to  have  a  new  one 
made.    Unanimously  carried. 

The  Secretary  then  drew  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  to  the  very 
bad  condition  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Cemetery,  and  urged  that  steps 
be  taken  to  induce  the  Imperial  Korean  Government  to  put  the  said 
road  in  thorough  good  order. 

The  Meeting  requested  His  Excellency  Mr.  Jordan  to  lay  this  matter 
before  his  colleagues,  so  that  a  joint  protest  may  be  presented  to  the 
Korean  Government. 

The  .Chairman  proposed,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  HaUifix  that  Mr. 
Hulbert  be  requested  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

This  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close,  and  on  motion,  the  Chair- 
man adjourned  the  Meeting  at  4>^  p.  m. 

J.  N.  JorDah,  Chairman. 
H.  G.  Undkrwood. 

AlKX.  Kl!tNMtJR». 
R.  BRINCKMBIHR, 
Hon  Secretary. 

Yang  Wha  Chin  Forbign  Cembtery  Committbb. 
Sbcrbtary's  Report. 
The  last  meeting  of  the  western  foreign  residents  of  Seoul,  at  which 
matters  relating  to  the  Cemetery  at  Yang  Wha  Chin  were  discussed,  was 
held  on  October  25th.  1902. 
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That  Meeting  nominated  a  Committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Bunker  and 
Mr.  Brinckmeier  to  buy  np  some  land  near  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery, 
and  to  carry  out  improvements  at  the  cemetery.  The  Meeting  granted 
for  this  purpose  250  Yen,  and  in  April  of  1903  the  Cemetery  Committee 
made  a  supplementary  grant  of  200  Yen,  on  Application  from  the  work- 
ing committee  for  the  same  purpose,  so  that  a  total  cH  450  Yen  was  at  its 
disposal. 
This  money  has  been  expended  by  buying 

lot,  covered  by  title<lecd,  marked  annexe  No  3 Yen  33.00 

:  lot,  marked  No.  4 • „    75.00 

.  t>        n    5 >f    7000 

.         ».        •>    6 ...' „    75.00 

»         I,        f»    7 i»    3500 

»         M        »f    8 .„      5.00 

I^abour  for  building  terraces,  grading  road,  building  bridge, 

turfing  ground  and  planting  trees „  102.33 

Labour  removing  Korean  houses  and  planting  more  trees. ...,,      5.00 

Ricksha  fares „    16.55 

I  Tfcpe  measure  (50  feet) ,,      3.25 

3  Planks,  3  Beams,  I  Frame ..,,    12.00 

Making  a  total  of j . .  „  436. 13 

Amount  granted „  450.00 

Expenditure ..  436  13 

Balance  in  hand ,    i3.«7 

All  these  expenditures  have  been  regularly  booked,  and  they  will  appear 
again  in  the  Treasurer's  Report. 

During  the  last  year  five  interments  have  taken  place  and  three 
gravestones  have  been  erected. 
Seoul,  November  6th,  1903. 

R.  BKlNCKHStBlt, 

Hon.  Secretary. 
TRBASURBR'S   REPORT. 

RKCEI1»TS.  KXPENDlTtJllK». 

Balance  in  hand Yen  656.89|Caretaker'B  wages  for 


Subscriptions  in  hand..  .,,  335.00 

Interment  fees. ... 

Sale  of  grave  si tes . .   . . . .  „  65.00 

Interest  on  deposits „  20.30 

item  unaccounted  for  . . .»,  .97 


13  months Yen  65.00 

io.oo|New  Year's  present 

to  Caretaker ,,  2.00 

Digging  graves „  18.00 

Postage,  Messengers 

and  other  t>etties. . » u  4^37 

Printing  „  3.55 

Ricksha  fares „  ^•95 

labour  preparing  the 

new  ground  etc. ,  108.43 

Purchase  of  land  . . .  .b ,,  393.00 

1  tape  measure „  3.25 

2  Planks  2  beams 
&  I  frame ,,  12.00 

la  Hoes,  30  Baskets „  400 

Deposit  in  Bank y.  549-61 


Total  Yen        1088.16        Total 

Funds  in  hand  at  the  close  of  1903 


Yen        1088.16 
Yen  549.61 

BltlNCRMRlBR, 

Hon.  Treasurer. 
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Yi  Yong-ik  proposes  that  a  palace  be  built  at  KyQng-heung  on  the 
Tuman  River  in  houor  of  the  great-grand-father  of  the  founder  of  the 
present  dynasty,  who  lived  there. 

Yi  Mu-yung  has  been  made  Chief  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  in  Seoul. 
Yi  Pom-chin,  Korean   Minister  to  Russia,   has  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion owing  to  ill-health. 

Yun  Chong-gu,  late  Minister  of  the  Household  Department  died  on 
the  19th  inst. 

A  fire  occurred  in  the  archives  of  the  In-chun  district  (in  which 
Chemulpo  is  situated)  and  all  the  tax  receipts,  maps,  plans  and  qther 
important  documents  were  destroyed. 

A  man  carrying  100  dollars  to  the  "Big  Rock  Market'*  near  Chemul- 
po was  murdered  and  robbed  on  the  road  on  the  15th  inst. 

We  have  received  from  Rev.  S.  F.  Moore  a  most  interesting  account 
of  his  visit  to  the  Korean  laborers  on  a  sugar  plantation  in  Hawaii  but 
have  not  space  for  it  in  this  number.     It  will  appear  in  our  next. 

The  Japanese  authorities  claim  20,000  yen  as  indemnity  for  the  Jap- 
anese shop  that  was  broken  into  by  the  crowd  the  day  the  child  was  ac- 
cidentally killed  on  the  electric  road.  This  looks  like  a  rather  steep 
price  but  as  we  do  not  know  the  exact  amount  of  damage  done  it  is  hard 
to  say .  At  thi  s  price  it  mnst  have  been  a  rather  fi ne  shop  an d  well  stocked. 
Yi  Keun-t'5k  the  Chi^  of  the  Palace  Police  has  arrested  forty  men 
who  have  been  intimate  with  the  Japanese  in  Seoul  or  have  exchanged 
Korean  money  for  Japanese. 

On  the  21st  inst  the  government  had  a  conference  about  the  curren- 
cy and  decided  to  stop  minting  nickels,  to  forbid  the  making  of  money 
privately,  and  to  forbid  people  from  making  any  discrimination  between 
nickels  and  the  good  old  Vup. 

The  reason  for  the  slight  stiffening  in  the  value  of  the  nickel  is  be- 
cause speculators  put  a  large  amount  of  paper  yen  on  the  market  at  the 
critical  moment  thereby  forcing  nickels  up  and  reaping  a  rich  harvest 
themselves. 

As  we  go  to  press  further  news  comes  of  the  murder  of  U  Pdm-sfln 
stating  that  it  occurred  as  follows  :  There  were  three  Korean  refugees 
living  together  namely  U  P6m-sun,  Ko  Yung-geun,  No  Wun-myOng, 
They  were  supposedly  friends,  but  one  evening  they  were  drinking 
and  having  a  good  time  together  when  a  quarrel  arose  between  U  Prtm- 
sun  and  the  other  two  and  the  latter  attached  Mr.  U.  Ko  Yung-geun 
stabbed  him  in  the  mouth  with  a  knife  and  No  WQn-myfing  struck 
him  with  a  piece  of  iron,  fracturing  his  skull.  They  were  immediately 
arrested  as  common  murderers.  The  two  men  drew  out  written  state- 
ments from  their  pockets  declcuing  that  they  had  come  tor  the  purpose 
of  avenging  the  death  of  the  late  queen. 

The  governor  ot  Whang-hfi  informs  the  government  that  a  a  French- 
man had  arrested  a  Korean  in  the  interests  of  a  Korean  Roman  Catholic 
and  had  brought  him  to  Songdo.  The  governor  protests  against  this 
usurpation  of  authority.  If  this  sort  of  thing  starts  up  again  the  people 
of  Whang- hi  will  probably  see  that  it  is  stopped. 
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The  reports  of  the  fracas  between  Japanese  and  Russians  in  Chem* 
ulpo  are  somewhat  conflicting.  According  to  one  witness  the  following 
are  the  facts.  About  twenty  Russian  sailors  came  ashore  on  leave.  Five 
of  them  separated  from  the  rest  and  made  their  way  to  a  place  where 
the  Japanese  were  having  some  sort  of  a  celebration.  The  Russians  were 
asked  to  come  in  and  they  were  given  something  to  drink.  There  seems 
to  be  no  evidence  that  the  Japanese  were  acting  in  bad  faith  in  this,  but 
when  the  Russians  came  out  and  tried  to  buy  some  cigarettes  at  a  stall 
an  altercation  arose  over  the  price,  due  to  the  mutual  inability  of  the 
two  parties  to  understand  each  other's  language.  The  Japanese  seems 
to  have  taken  up  a  bag  of  nickels  and  hit  one  of  the  Russiaus  in  the  face. 
This  started  a  fight  in  which  the  Russians  were  of  course  outnumbered. 
They  made  their  way  as  best  they  could  to  the  jetty  where  the  other 
Russians  were  waiting  for  them  in  a  boat.  These  latter  hastened  to 
land  and  aid  their  companions  and  a  free  fight  began  with  about  eighteen 
Russians  on  one  side  and  several  hundred  Japanese  on  the  other.  In 
the  fore  front  of  the  Japanese  were  several  policemen  who  may  or  may 
not  have  been  trying  to  stop  the  fight.  Here  is  where  evidence  varies. 
Our  informant  says  the  Japanese  police  waved  the  crowd  on  toward  the 
Russians.  In  the  fight  several  Japanese  were  severely  hurt.  At  last  the 
Russians  got  oflf  in  their  boat  but  so  slowly,  owing  to  the  crowd  of  san- 
pans,  that  the  shower  of  stones  hurled  by  the  Japanese  took  effect  on 
them  somewhat  severely.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Japan- 
ese thereupon  searched  the  town  for  more  Russian  sailors.  They  ent v 
ed  and  searched  the  houses  of  two  Russians,  namely  Mr.  Krell  and  Mr. 
Sabatin,  but  found  no  one.  They  also  entered  the  British  consulate  but 
the  Consul  Mr.  Lay  met  them  outside  and,  knowing  Japanese,  convinc- 
ed them  that  no  Russians  had  sought .  asylum  in  the  premises.  We 
understand  that  the  Russian  Consul  Mr.  Polianovsky  has  demanded  the 
dismissal  of  the  Japanese  chief  of  police  and  the  other  policemen  who 
were  in  the  mob,  and  that  a  full  apology  be  made.  We  are  told  that  the 
Japanese  Consul  Mr.  Kato  has  sent  a  written  apology  to  the  Russian  man- 
of-war  but  the  printed  apology  has  not  appeared.  Neither  side  is  ex- 
clusively to  blame.  On  the  Japanese  Emperor's  birthday  Russian 
sailors  were  ashore  and  the  place  was  perfectly  quiet  for  Consul  Kato 
had  assured  the  Russian  authorities  that  quiet  would  be  preserved.  This 
shows  that  the  difficulty  was  not  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Japanese 
to  keep  their  people  in  order.  At  the  same  time  it  is  singular  that  Rus- 
sian sailors  should  have  been  given  liberty  without  special  precautions 
being  taken  to  trevent  prouble. 

Two  Russians  on  the  Yalu,  so  says  a  native  paper,  took  ninety  Chinese 
woodcutters  and  went  into  the  timber  district.  There  they  force  the 
Koreans  to  feed  them  without  proper  payment,  appropriate  their  cattle, 
carts  or  anything  else  they  may  require. 

Twenty  mudang  went  into  the  palace  on  the  birthday  of  Prince 
Yung-chin  to  take  part  in  a  religious  service  of  some  kind  at  which 
prayers  were  made  for  the  prince. 
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Tabic  of  Meteorological  Observations, 

Seoul  Korea,  October,  J903. 
V.  Poknmky,  M,  D.,  Obwrver. 
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KOREAN  HISTORX. 


Whett  some  one  tried  to  evade  the  payment  of  revenue 
In-  claiiniu^  that.th«  boat  that  was  bringing  it  was  wrecked, 
he  decided  that  if  this  happened  again  the  owner  should  be 
decapitated.  The  king  restored  the  copper  types  which  had. 
been  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  occupation  of 
Seoul.  He  built  a  shrine  to  the  unfortunate  Tan-jdngTA* 
"^'ang.  He  remeasured  the  lands  in  the  southern  provinces 
for  a  proper  adjustment  of  revenue.  He. decreed  that  though 
a  traitor's  family  must  Ije  punished  with  him,  married  daugh- 
ters should  be  exempt  from  punishment.  He  acquiesced  in 
the  suggestion  of  the  minister  of  war  that  the  scaling  of  the 
city  wall  be  mads  a. capital  offense^  but  when  the  courtiers 
represented  that  if  such  a  small  crime  deserved  death  every^ 
body  would  be  a  candidate  for  the  executioner's  sword,  he  re- 
called the  edict. 

One  of  this  king's  most  interesting  edicts  was  in  connec* 
tion  with  the  census.  Having,  ordered  a  numbering  of  the 
p^eople,  he  found  that  objections  were  raised,  because  it  would 
mean  a  more  systematic  and  thorough  collection,  of  taxes. 
So  he  put  forth  the  edict  that  whenever,  murder  occurred,  if 
the  murdered  man's  name  was  not  on  the  list  of  tax  payers, 
the  murderer  would  be  immediately  pardoned.  Of  course 
everybody  hastened  to  get  their  names  on  the  books  and  to 
let  it  be  known. 

It  was  customary  to  exppse  infants  born  of  incest,  and 
they  "^ere  allowed  to  die  in  the  streets.  The  king  ordered 
that  the  government  pay.  the  expense  of  the  rearing  of  such 
unfortunates.  He  gave  decent  burial  to  those  who  died  in 
the  mat'  sheds  outside  the  wall,  where  contagious  cases  were 
carried  and  left  to  die.  He  named  nine  kinds  of  men  who 
would  make  good  prefects,  (i)  Men  of  good  life  and  conduct. 
(2)  Good  scholars.      (3)  Skillful  men  and  those  who  fostered 
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trade.  (4)  Natural  leaders.  (5)  Fearless  men.  (6)  Students 
of  human  nature.  (7)  Men  without  an  itching  palm.  (8) 
Men  renowned  for  filial  piety.     (9)  Good  authors. 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  1674,  he  was  taken 
ill.  The  death  of  his  mother  worked  upon  his  spirits  and 
aggravated  his  disease,  and  death  ensued.  He  needs  no  en- 
comiums except  the  bare  list  of  the  great  things  that  were 
done  during  his  reign.  They  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  his 
lasting  monument.  His  genius  coupled  with  that  of  his  great 
adviser.  Song  Siryiil,  ranged  through  every  phase  of  politi- 
cal and  social  life,  revenue,  finance,  political  economy,  agricul- 
ture, mining,  official  rectitude,  civil  service,  social  ethics, 
sanitation,  education,  internal  improvement,  the  army,  popular 
superstition,  slavery,  penalties,'  foreign  relations,  border 
police,  famine  relief,  consanguineous  marriage,  publication ; 
these  and  many  other  important  topics  demanded  and  secured 
from  him  careful  attention.  He  put  down  party  strife  with  a 
heavy  hand,  and  only  once  or  twice  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  reign  does  it  raise  its  malignant  head 

His  son  succeeded  to  the  throne,  known  by  his  posthum- 
ous title  Suk-j6ng  T3wang.  Party  spirit  had  not  been  dead 
but  only  in  abeyance  during  his  father's  strong  reign.  It 
now  broke  out  again.  Memorials  poured  in  upon  the  young 
king  urging  the  evil  practices  of  Song  Siryul,  and  the  young 
king  thought  there  must  be  some  truth  in  them  because  of 
their  very  numbers.  He  became  the  center  of  a  very  storra 
of  charge  and  counter-charge,  of  attack  and  defense.  Being 
but  fourteen  years  old  and  of  a  naturally  vacillating  tempera- 
ment, he  was  first  the  tool  of  one  party  and  then  of  another- 
His  whole  reign,  which  covered  a  period  of  forty-six  years, 
was  one  maelstrom  of  party  strife  and  was  fruitful  of  more 
startling  than  useful  events.  His  leading  characteristic  was 
capricibusness.  Again  and  again  he  turned  from  one  party 
to  another,  each  turn  being  accompanied  by  numberless 
deaths.     But  we  must  not  anticipate. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  when  his  reign  began  in  1675  the 
Nam-in  party  was  in  power  with  Hu  Juk  at  its  head.  The 
strife  over  Song  Si-ryiil  had  resulted  in  his  banishment  to 
Wun-san.  He  was  the  Bismarck  of  Korea  in  that  when  his 
master   died  the   aged   councillor   found  in  the  son  the  same 
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gratitude  that  the  Iron  Chancellor  did.  It  would  be  an  end- 
less as  well  as  a  fruitless  task  to  describe  the  party  fights  that 
took  place.  It  will  be  enough  to  sa^'  that  the  reign  was  one 
long  fight  from  beginning  to  end.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  reign,  in  1677,  a  complete  census  of  the  country  was  made. 
It  was  probably  the  conclusion  of  work  begun  by  the  former 
king.  It  was  found  that  in  the  whole  country  there  were 
1,234,512  houses,  containing  4*703,505  people. 

Some  excitement  was  caused  when  it  was  found  that 
Chinese  histories  were  claiming  that  Prince  Kwang-hfi  was  a 
good  man.  and  that  In-jo  Tfi-wang  had  revolted  against  him. 
After  a  sharp  parly  fight  the  king  decided  to  send  an  envoy 
and  request  the  emperor  to  have  the  mistake  corrected. 

In  1678  the  Japanese  again  insisted  that  their  quarters 
in  Fusan  be  enlarged.  Consent  was  given  to  move  the  set- 
tlement seven  //  to  the  south,  to  the  town  of  Cho-hyang.  This 
is  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Fusan.  From  east  to  west 
its  length  was  372  isubo  and  4  feet.  From  north  to  south  it 
was  256  isubo.  Two  official  reception  halls  were  built,  one 
called  the  I^st  Hall  and  tha  other  the  West  Hill.  The  houses 
were  all  built  by  Japanese  carpenters  from  Tsushima  and  the 
work  covered  a  period  of  three  years.  The  Korean  govern- 
ment gave  9000  bags  of  rice  and  6000  ounces  of  silver  to  cover 
the  expense,  and  undertook  to  keep  the  place  in  repair.  Th^it 
this  colony  was  kept  up  in  good  style  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Korea  nude  repairs  on  these  buildings  in  1721,  1724, 
1748,  1765,  1780,  1786,  1794,  1801,  1813,  1822,  1831.  1836, 
1850,  1853,  1857,  1864. 

The  most  trivial  matters  were  made  occasions  for  party 
fights.  A  storm  occurred  on  a  day  when  the  king  was  to  go 
out.  and  the  No-ron  party  claimed  that  it  was  a  dispensation 
of  providence  to  spoil  a  plot  ot  the  Nam-ins  to  revolt  and 
seize  the  reins  of  power.  Whoever  took  a  firm  ]>osition  on 
any  point  found  later  that  it  becanre  the  basis  for  an  accusa- 
tion and  a  cause  for  death.  So  it  was  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter Hu  Jiik  who  advised  the  building  of  a  fortress  near  Song- 
do.  This  later  caused  his  death.  The  courtiers  accused  each 
other  in  the  royal  presence  about  the  mo.st  trivial  matters, 
such  as  quarrels  between  their  concubines,  the  cutting  of 
fuel  timber,  the  profligacy  of  the  Prime  Minister's  son,  and 
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such  like,  while   great   matters   of  state  seem  to  have  taken 
care  of  themselves. 

And  so  we  arrive  at  the   year    1680.      The   Nam-in   are 
still  in  fnll  power  and  Hfi  Jfik  is  still  master  of  the  situation. 
But  see  how  small  a  thing  accomplishes' his  dowtifalJ.      The 
day   arrived  for  ancestral  worship  in  Hu  Jiik's  house,  but  it 
was  very  rainy.     The  king  thoughtfully  ordered  the  eunuchs 
to  get  out  the  palace  awning  of  oiled  paper  and  carry  it  to  the 
Minister*s   house   and   let   him   use  it  during  the  ceremony. 
■  The   eunuch    replied  that  Hu  JQk  had  already  taken  it.     In- 
stantly the  king's  kindly  feeling  was  changed  to  anger  and 
hatred  by  the  insolence  of  the  Minister  in  thus  appropriating 
the   awning.      He   seUt   a  messenger  and   discovered  that  a 
crowd  of  the  adherents  of  the  Nam-in  party  had  congregated 
at  Hu  Jfik's  house.      They   were   immediately  denounced   as 
traitors.      The   generals  were   called  and  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded   with   troops.      Air  the  leading  men  in  the  Nam-in 
party  were  killed  on  the  spot.       The  names  of  the  killed  are 
Hu   Jiik,  Hu  Kyun,  Yu  Hyfik-yfin,  Yi  Wun-jung.O  Chung- 
ch'ang.  Yi  T'ft-so,  Chong  Wiin-no,  Kang  Mancb^ul,  Yi  Wun- 
sting  and  Yun  Hyn.      The  king*s  two  cousins,  Princes  Pok- 
sun  and  Pak-pyfin,  and  eight  others  were  banished.     TheNo- 
rou  party  were  then  called  badk  ta  power.     The  king  brought 
back  from  exile  the  great  Song  Si  rj'fil  and  also*  Kim  Su-han, 
whom  he  made  Prime  Minister.     In  twenty-four  hours  a  trust- 
ed minister  and  party  were  totally  overthrown  and  every  place 
was  filled  with  a  member  of  the  opposition.      The   next    few 
months  were  spent  in  huntin$^  down  the  remaioaing  leiders 
of  the  Nam-in  party   and   securing   their   execution.      Some 
were   hung,  some  poisoned   and   some  decapitated.     One  in- 
stance of  this  will  suffice.     Hu  SS  and  Hu  Yung,  two-influen- 
tial men  lived  at  Yong-san.    There  was  no  valid  charge  agarn«it 
them,  so  Kim  Siik-ju  told  the  king  he  would  firtd.one-     To 
this  end  he  sent  one  Kim  Whan-go  to  Yong-san  anfdgave  htm 
money  to  build  a  fine  house  adjoining  that  of  the  prospective 
victims.      Before  long  he  .had  them  involved  in  treasonable 
plans  and  as  soon  as  enough  evidence  was  collected  the  two 
men   were   seized   and    put   to  death,  and  with  thera  a  large 
number  of  their  immediate  friends.     Man-hunting  was  not  so 
much  a  public  necessity  as  a  private  pastime. 
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The  newly  inBtalled  general -in-chief  found  great  abnses 
in  the  army  and  thousands  of  names  on  the  rolls,  of  men.  long 
since  "dead.  Taxes  were  being  collebted  in  an  utteVly  lawless 
way.  These  abuses  were  done  away  and  others  probably  as 
bad  or  worse  took  their  places,  for  as  power  meant  spoils  the 
newly  victorious  party  was  not  likely  to  forego  any  of  its  priv- 
ileges. We  are  borne  out  in  this  supposition  by  the  fact 
that  about  this  time  the  king  began  the  custom  of  making  an 
annual  visit  to  the  temple  of  heaven  to  pray  for  good  crops.' 
This  indicates  that  the  people  were  being  badly  governed.  He. 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  navy  and  appointed  An-ju, 
Suk-ch*Qn,  Sun^an,  Yong^u,  Cheung-san,  Pyftng-yang, 
Yong-yang,  Kang  so,  Sam  wha,  Ham-jong  and  No-gang  in 
P*yOng-an  Province  and  Chang-nyun,  Eun-ynl,  P*mig-ch*un, 
HH-sa  and  An-ak  in  V^ang-hft  Province  to  be  naval  stations. 
It  was  only  at  this  late  date  that  the  second  king  of  the  dy- 
nasty received  the  posthumous  title  of  Cbaug-jong  Tfi-wang. 

Attention  was  paid  to  the  border  forts  along  the  Yalu, 
expenses  were  curtailed  and  garrisons  were  supported  out  of 
•  the  land  tax  Of  the  adjoining  districts.  It  was  a  time  of  many 
severe  calamities.  A  £re  in  P'yOng'-yang  burned  344  houses 
and  a  flood  in  Ham-gyfing  Province  destroyed  906  more  with 
great  loss  of  life.  Song  Si-ryHl  had  not  forgotten  his  old 
master,  now  some  ten  years  dead,  and  he  suggested  to  the 
king  that  Hyo-jong  TiJ-wang  be  honored  with  the  Sc-sj/,  that 
is,  that  Iris  tablet  be  not  removed  from  the  ancestral  temple 
after  the  fourth  generation,  as  was  customary,  but  should  re- 
main'there  permanently.  It  caused  a  great  commotion,  but 
the  aged  minister  carried  '  the  day.  It  is  true  that  few 
monarchs  of  the  line  better  deserved  that  honor  than  did  Hyo- 
jong  Tfi^wang. 

The  year  1684  beheld  a  sort  of  **reign  of  terror.*'  It 
arose  in  the  following  manner.  A  messenger  from  the  Japan- 
ese on  Tsushima  came  post  hasteannouncing  that  a  large  band 
of  Chinese  pirates  was  about  to  land  on  Korean  soil.  A  panic 
followed  in  Seoul  and  thousands  fled  precipitatel}'  to  the  coun- 
try. Bands  of  thieves  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  to 
commit  many  lawless  acts.  They  formed  a  sort  of  secret 
society  and  their  principles  were  anarchistic.  They  made  it 
an  object  to  raid  houses  where  money  was  to  be  found.     They 
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seized  ladies  as  they  were  passing  along  the  streets  in  covered 
chairs,  and  violated  them.  They  seized  officials  whom  they 
hated,  and  put  thetn  to  death.  The  government  found  one  of 
their  books  and  in  it  was  written  their  oath  of  membership. 
Three  cardinal  principles  were  set  forth  ;  (i)  To  kill  as  many 
noblemen  as  possible,  (2)  To  violate  as  many  women  as  pos- 
sible, (3)  To  steal  as  much  personal  property  as  possible. 
Seven  men  who  had  carried  away  and  ravished  a  widow  of 
Kong-ju  were  caught  and  decapitated.  One  of  them  was  ber 
own  cousin  and  he  belonged  to  the  so-called  **knife  gang." 
After  a  time  the  disturbance  was  suppressed. 

One  incident  of  a  peculiarly  Korean  character  deserves 
mention.  Some  money  was  stolen  from  the  strong  room  of  a 
fortress  near  Song-do.  The  store-house  keeper  was  suspected 
but  there  was  no  evidence.  *So  the  commandant  secretly 
questioned  the  keeper's  little  son  and  found  that  the  suspicion 
was  correct.  Ths  keeper  was  punished  but  the  commandant 
was  also  cashiered  from  the  fact  that  he  had  induced  a  boy  lo 
incriminate  his  own  father. 

The  native  records  say  that  in  the  twelfth  year  of  this 
sovereign,  in  1686,  Roman  Catholicism  entered  Korea  for  the 
first  time.  Certain  foreigners  entered  the  country  and 
preached  the  new  doctrine.  We  are  not  told  of  what  nation- 
ality these  men  were  but  it  was  long  before  any  European  at- 
tempted to  enter  Korea.  We  are  told  that  the  new  doctrine 
spread  rapidly  and  that  some  of  the  highest  officials  asked  the 
king  to  send  the  foreigners  out  of  the  country.  Whether  this 
was  done  cannot  now  be  learned.  Nothing  is  said  of  this  in 
the  French  work  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  in  Korea, 
and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand.  It  would  hardly 
be  found  in  the  records,  however,  were  there  not  some  ground 
for  the  statement. 

The  following  year  beheld  events  that  were  to  result  in 
another  violent  revolution  and  in  the  driving  from  the  seat  of 
power  the  No-ron  party  and  the  reinstatement  oftheNam-in. 
It  all  grew  from  the  king's  taking  a  concubine,  Chang,  who 
soon  gained  complete  ascendency  over  him.  A  rumor  arose 
that  the  queen  8was  to  be  deposed  and  when  Han  Song-u  ex- 
postulated with  the  king,  the  latter  flew  into  a  passion  and 
drove  him  away.     The  following  year  the  concubine  presented 
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the  king  with  a  son,  the  most  unfortunate  thing  that  could 
have  happened,  for,  the  queen  being  as  yet  childless,  it  served 
to  put  the  king  more  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  con- 
cubine. Trouble  followed  immediately.  The  king  said  **I  am 
now  forty  years  old  and  have  no  son  by  the  queen.  The  peo- 
ple are  getting  uneasy.  As  I  have  gotten  a  son  by  a  concu- 
bine I  intend  to  make  him  Crown  Prince,  and  anyone  may 
object  at  his  peril."  In  this  way  he  threw  as  it  were  a  torch 
into  a  powdtr  magazine.  The  No-ron  party  who  were  in 
power,  wer.i  in  arras  at  once  for  they  knew  that  the  opposition 
had  been  using  the  concubine  to  undermine  their  influence. 
Memorials  poured  in  from  all  sides  reminding  the  king  that  he 
was  still  young,  that  there  was  no  need  of  haste  in  appointing 
the  queen  a  successor.  These  memorials  the  king  answered 
by  banishing  the  senders.  Even  Song  Si-ryul  who  had  entered 
a  mild  protest,  was  stripped  of  rank  and  sent  outside  the  city. 
The  Nam-in  party  then  stepped  once  more  into  power,  From 
the  Prime  Minister  down  all  oflSces  were  again  turned  over  to 
them.  Song  Si-ryQl  was  banished  to  Quelpart,  but  the  Nam- 
in  were  not  content  with  that,  and  demanded  his  death.  So 
he  was  summoned  back  to  Seoul.  Posthumous  honors  were 
given  to  many  of  the  Nam-ins  whom  the  king  had  ordered 
killed  at  the  house  of  Hft  jnk. 

Not  long  after  this  the  king  began  to  make  preparations 
to  put  away  his  queen.  To  this  end  he  made  the  following 
statement.  *  For  a  long  time  I  have  been  aware  of  the  queen's 
jealous  disposition  and  evil  mind,  and  I  have  borne  with  it 
patiently  but  now  I  can  endure  it  no  longer.  Since  I  have 
taken  the  concubine  Chang  it  has  been  still  more  unendurable. 
The  queen  and  the  concubine  Kim  have  been  putting  their 
heads  together  in  an  attempt  to  frighten  me  into  putting  away 
Chang,  but  I  saw  through  the  plan.  Now  what  shall  we  do?" 
Time  and  again  the  oflScials  came  pleading  for  the  queen,  but 
the  king  was  utterly  deaf  to  all  they  had  to  say.  He  piled 
unjust  accusations  upon  her  without  deigning  to  give  a  single 
proof.  Large  numbers  where  banished  and  a  few  killed  outright 
because  of  their  intercessions  with  the  king.  The  most  not- 
orious case  was  that  of  Pak  T*fi-bo  whose  name  has  passed  into 
a  proverb.  He  with  two  others  memorialized  the  king  beg- 
ging him  to  drive  away  the  concubine  and  retain  the  queen. 
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The  kind's  rage  knew  no  bounds.  He  came  out  and  took  his 
seat  in  front  of  the  In-jfing  Gate  of  the  Changrdfik  Palace  and 
had  the  man  brought  before  him.  When  asked  why  he  had 
written  the  memorial  lie  answered,  ^'Because  of  the  treatment 
the  queen  has  received."  The  king  their  ordered  red  hot 
plates  to  be  passed  along  his  limbs.  Still  ht  woukl  not  ex- 
press sorrow.  Then  bowls  were  broken  into  small  pieces  and 
the  fragments  were  piled  up  on  the  man  s  already  burned 
limbs,  a  plank  was  placed  across  them  and  men  stood  on  either 
end  of  it  and  jumped  up  and  down.  The  pieces  of  pottery 
were  of  course  ground  into  the  man's  legs.  As  he  still  re- 
mained firm  he  was  tied  with  a  rope  and  hoisted  to  the  top  of 
a  high  pole  in  a  cruelly  painful  position.  As  he  still  remained 
unmoved  he  was  banished  to  the  south.  His  aged  father  ac- 
companied him  as  far  as  the  river  and ^  there  he  died  of  his 
wounds.  This,  so  far  from  stopping  th^  flood  of  petitions, 
only  increased  it,  for  immediately  i6/xx>  men  with  ChongTo- 
gyQng  at  their  head  sent  in  an  appeal  and  likewise  all  the 
country  schclars  and  all  the  students  of  the  Confucian  school. 
But  every  petition  was  retnrned.by  the  passion-blinded  king. 
In  the  fifth  moon  of  the  year,  1689,  the  king  deposed  the 
queen,  stripped  her  of  ail  here  titles,  degraded  her  to  the  level 
of  the  common  people  and  sent  her  back  to  her  father's  house, 
not  by  way  of  the  great  gate  of  the  palace  but  by  a  side  gate, 
in  a  white  sedan  chair,  the  badge  of  a  criminal.  Concubine 
Chang  was  proclaimed  queen  and  her  father  became  a  prince. 
We  will  remember  that  the  aged  Song  Si-ryfil  had  been  order- 
ed back  from  Quel  part  to  meet  his  fate  at  the  capital,  but  even 
the  popular  sympathy  which  a  public  execution  at  Seoul  would 
have  aroused  was  denied  him,  for  the  king  sent  a  draught  of 
poison  to  be  administered  on  the  way,  and  so  in  an  obscure 
country  village  the  grand  old  man  drank  the  deadly  potion 
and  passed  away.  Some  of  his  followers  who  afterwards  me- 
morialized the  king  in  regard  to  him  were  killed  or  banished, 
together  with  the  deposed  queen*s  relatives.  The  following 
year  the  son  of  the  newly  appointed  queen  was  made  Crown 
Prince. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

Heavy  tax  remitted  ..  9.  iendens  novel the  wheel  of  fortune  turns 

..the  queen  restored. ..  .sorcery  ...Puk-han  built ....  mourning 
♦. . .  .a  weak  king. . .  .a  lucid  interval. . .  .terrible  reprisals  . .  .a  des- 
ecrated tomb  ..contact  with  the  West  ...king's  suspicions  death 
.  ..enemies  killed  ...party  strife  put  down  ..  .seals  for  Japanese 
. .  prohibition  of  manufacture  and  sale  of  wine  . .  .a  powerful  con- 
spiracy ..  preparations  for  defense  ..  .Ch'uug-ju  falls.. .  .rebellion 
put  down  with  a  heavy  hand. . .  .honors  distributed  . ,  .mining  pro- 
hibited . . .  incipient  rebellion  . . .  reforms. . .  .reservoirs  . .  use  of 
wine  interdicted  . . .  bureau  of  agriculture  . . .  important  secret  service 

. .  .dress  reform cruel  punishments  stopped ...  .a  new  war  vessel 

..honest  measurement  ..  imperial   tombs  ...monument  to  the 
dead  pK>litical  parties. . .  .musical  instruments. 

Each  year  a  large  Chinese  embassy  visited  Seoul,  and  it 
was  customary  to  feed  them  from  silver  dishes,  which  were 
given  them  as  presents  when  they  returned  to  their  own  land. 
This  expense  was  met  by  a  tax  on  the  people  of  Song-do. 
While  the  king  was  making  a  small  tour  in  the  country  he 
arrived  at  Song-do  and  there  he  asked  about  this  tax.  The 
people  replied  that  thej'  had  to  sell  their  very  children  to 
meet  it,  for  it  amounted  to  1,200  bags  of  rice,  900,000  cash, 
3,000  bags  of  other  grain,  3,000  pieces  of  cloth  as  well  as 
other  things.  The  king  listened  to  their  petition  and  remitted 
the  tax. 

Only  five  years  elapse  before  we  find  the  king  making 
another  complete  change  in  his  household,  by  driving  out  the 
new  queen,  who  had  been  the  concubine  Chang,  and  reinstat- 
ing the  old  queen  in  her  rightful  place  again.  These  sudden 
and  complete  changes  of  face  in  the  king  would  have  been 
amusing  had  they  not  been  accompanied  by  the  shedding  of 
so  much  innocent  blood.  The  king  had  tired  of  his  new 
queen.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  men  who  require 
a  periodical  outbreak  of  .some  kind,  but  who  in  the  intervals 
are  perfectly  quiet.  The  time  had  come  for  such  an  outbreak 
and  Kim  Ch*un-t*fik  was  the  instrument  by  which  it  was 
brought  about.  He  had  bought  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  palace  women,  and  as  a  first  step  toward  the  accom-  ■ 
plishment  of  his  plans  he  wrote  a  book  in  which  was  illustrat- 
ed, in  romance  form,  the  evils  of  putting  away  the  true  wife 
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for  a  concubine.  The  copy  of  this  book  which  was  given  to 
the  king  materially  hastened  the  catastrophe.  The  Nam -in 
were  in  power  but  they  looked  with  concern  upon  the  king's 
growing  antipathy  toward  them  and  they  urged  him  to  put 
the  too  bold  novelist  out  of  the  way ;  but  the  leaders  of  .the 
No-ron  party,  knowing  that  all  depended  on  a  quick,  decisive 
blow,  went  in  a  body  to  the  king  at  night  and  urged  him  to 
follow  the  evident  bent  of  his  inclinations.  This  he  proceed- 
ed to  do  by  banishing  the  brother  of  queen  Chang,  and  with 
him  the  leaders  of  the  Nam-iii  party.  Then  once  more  the 
No-ron  stepped  to  the  front  and  prepared  to  enjoy  the  good 
things.  High  posthumous  honors  were  given  to  Song  Si-ryOl 
and  to  the  deposed  queen's  father  and  to  many  others  of  the 
No-rons  who  had  perished  during  the  last  outbreak.  The 
king,  to  save  his  ''face/*  called  the  deposed  queen  back  little 
by  little.  He  first  put  her  in  a  little  palace  in  An-dong ;  then 
he  transferred  her  to  the  **Mulberry  Palace,"  and  finally 
brought  her  to  the  palace  proper.  The  woman  Chang  was 
again  reduced  to  her  former  place  and  a  stringent  law  was 
made  that  henceforth  no  royal  concubine  should  ever  be  rais- 
ed to  the  position  of  queen.  The  martyr  Pak  T'ft-bo  was 
given  posthumously  the  title  of  Prime  Minister.  The  rein- 
stated party  tried  to  induce  the  king  to  kill  the  concubine, 
but,  as  she  was  the  mother  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne, 
he  could  not  consent.  A  slave  of  this  concubine's  resorted 
to  a  clever  trick  in  order  to  turn  thetableson  the  No-ron  party. 
Enticing  to  his  house  a  slave  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  No-ron 
party,  he  got  him  intoxicated  and  then  stole  from  him  his 
name  tag,  a  piece  of  wood  which  each  person  was  supposed 
to  carry  and  on  which  his  name  was  written.  This  he  took 
and  dropped  beside  the  grave  of  the  father  of  the  conbubine 
where  it  was  discovered  that  a  fetich  had  been  buried.  This 
was  to  show  that  a  No-ron  leader  had  resorted  to  the  black 
art  to  win  back  his  way  to  power.  The  king,  however,  look- 
ed into  the  matter,  discovered  the  fraud  and  killed  the  prime 
mover  in  the  plot,  a  Nam-in  leader.  Many  others  were  also 
banished. 

Four  years  passed  without  any  events  of  importance,  and 
then  the  queen  became  afflicted  with  boils  and  expired.  The 
records  tell  us  that  that  night  the  king  dreamed  that  the  dead 
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qttetn  came  to  him  with  her  garments  covered  with  blood- 
To  his  enquiries  she  made  no  answer  except  to  point  toward 
the  apartments  of  the  concubine  Chang.  The  king  arose  aad 
went  in  that  direction,  and  his  ears  were  greeted  with  the 
sound  of  langhter  and  merriment.  Wetting  his  finger  in  his 
niouth  he  applied  it  to  the  paper  window  and  soon  made  a 
peep-hole.  There  he  beheld  the  concubine  and  a  lai'ge  com- 
pany of  sorceresses  engaged  in  shooting  arrows  into  an  eflBgy 
of  the  queen  and  making  merry  over  having  done  her  to  death 
by  placing  a  fetich  under  her  room.  This  was  the  signal  for 
another  of  the  king's  periodical  outbreaks.  In  spite  of  her 
being  the  mother  of  thfc  Crown  Prince,  he  poisoned  her  and 
killed  all  her  sorceress  companions.  A  host  of  the  Nam- in 
party  also  met  their  death.  The  almost  incredible  number  of 
1 ,700  people  are  said  to  have  met  their  death  as  a  result  of  this 
disturbance.  There  must  fcave  been  in  connection  with  it  a 
sort  of  **star  chamber,"  or  secret  tribunal  where  many  went 
in  but  none  came  oat,  for  we  are  told  Chat  a  few  yesirs  later 
a  secret  prison  in  the  palace  was  abolished. 

The  year  1711  was  marked  by  the  building  of  the  great 
monotatn  fortress  of  Puk-han  among  the  mountaias  im- 
mediately behind  SeouL  There  had  been  a  fortress  there 
in  the  ancient  days  of  P&k-je,  It  is  an  almost  ideal  place 
for  a  place  of  retreat,  being  surrounded  ^th  very  steep 
mountains. 

When  this  king  died  in  1720  the  custom  was  first  inau- 
gurated of  having  the  whole  people  put  on  mourning  clothes, 
and  wearing  them  for  three  years  in  honor  of  the  dead  kiag. 

The  new  king,  known  by  his  posthumous  title  of  Kyong- 
jong  Tfl-wang,  was  the  son  of  the  disgraced  and  executed  con- 
cubine Chang.  By  this  time  the  so-called  Nam-in  party  had 
practically  passed  off  the  stage  of  history ;  its  leading  men  had 
all  been  killed  and  it  had  left  the  field  to  its  two  great  rivals 
the  No-ron  and  So-ron,  although  as  we  have  before  said  the 
No-ron  was  overwhelmingly  predominant. 

King  Kyong-jong  was  a  man  of  feeble  intellect  and  he 
took  no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  government.  He  merely 
served  as  a  center  about  which  factional  fights  went  on.  It 
is  said  that  his  mother,  the  concubine  Chang,  when  about  to 
be  led  to  execution,  said  to  him,  ** If  I  am  to  die  you  must  die 
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with  uie,'*  and  at  that  she  struck  at  him  with  an  improvised 
weapon,  a  piece  of  wood.      She  succeeded  only  in  wounding 
him,  but  it  was  in  a  portion  of  the  body  that  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  ever  to  have  an  heir.      He  swung  like  a  pen- 
dulum back  and  forth  between  the  Noron  and  Soron  parties, 
agreeing  with  whichever  happened   for  the  moment  to  gain 
his  ear.     This  caused  the  Noron  party  some  uneasiness  and 
they  desired  to  see  the  reins  of  government  in  more  responsi- 
ble hands.      They   warmly   favored   the   king's  brother  as  a 
candidate  for  the  throne.     The  king  was  always  ailing,  for  he 
never  thoroughly  recovered  from  the  wound  which  his  mother 
had  inflicted,  and  he  was   unable   to   perform    the   ancestral 
rites.     He  was  also  afflicted  with  sores  on  his  head,  so  that  for 
months  at  a  time  he  was  unable  to  wear  the  headband  which 
is  such  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  Korean.     The  Noron  leaders 
induced  someone  to  memorialize  the  king  asking  him  to  make 
his  brother  his  heir.     They  all  added  their  advice  of  the  same 
tenor,  and  finally  induced  him  to  consult  the  Queen  Mother 
about  it.      She  entered  heartily  into  the  plan  and  the  decree 
went  forth  that  the  king's  brother  was  heir  apparent.     This 
was  like  a  thunder-bolt  among  the  Soron  ranks.     The  whole 
transaction  had  been  carefully  concealed  from  tbem,  and  now 
a  man  who  could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  be  other  than 
a  warm  friend  of  the  Noron  party  was  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
every  Soron  was  in  danger.     They  stormed  and  protested  and 
memorialized  but  to  no  avail.      The  appointment  of  an  heir 
was  like  the  laws   of   the    Medes  and    Persians,  unalterable. 
But  the  Noron  people  knew  the  weakness  of  the  king  and 
they  feared  what  might  take  place  in  some  unguarded  hour 
when  the  enemy  might  get  the  king's  ear,'  and  so  they  played 
a  bolder  game  still.      They  asked  the  king  to  resign  in  favor 
of  the  heir.     He  promised  to  do  so.  but  the  unguarded  hour 
which  the  Norons  feared  came,  and  the  promise  was  not  kept. 
Not   only   so,  but   when  it  was  whispered  in  the  king's  ear 
that  the  Norons  were  trying  to  usurp  the   power   the    worst 
fears   of  that   party   were  realized.      They  were  driven  from 
power  and  the  Sorons  came  up  smiling.      But  the  king  who 
liked  quiet  and  repose,  had  one  lucid  interval  when  he  said, 
**There  is  no  love  of  country  in  all  this;  it  is  simple  party 
prejudice  and  thirst  for  blood." 
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At  the  head  of  the  triumphant  party  were  Cho  T*«  gu, 
Ch'o^  Kyu-su  and  Ch'o^  Siik-hang.  They  began  the  perfor- 
mance of  their  ofiBcial  duties  bj'  bribing  the  palace  women 
and  eunuchs  to  kill  the  heir  to  the  throne.  The  plan  was  to 
shoot  him  "by  mistake"  while  pretending  to  hunt  for  a  white 
fox  which  they  said  was  haunting  the  palace.  The  heir  was 
informed  however  and  took  measures  to  insure  his  own  safety. 
He  asked  to  .have  two  of  the  palace  women  killed  and  two  of 
the  eunnchs,  but  the  king  himself  was  in  mortal  fear  of  the 
Sorous,  whom  he  had  brought  back  to  power,  and  he  dared 
not  do  so.  Thereupon  the  heir  said  **I  will  resign  and  go  out 
from  the  palace  and  become  one  of  the  common  people.*' 

The  Noron  party  were  not  idle.  They  knew  that  the 
Sorons  would  soon  be  hunting  their  heads,  and  so  they  at- 
tempted to  take  the  offensive  by  a.ssassinating  the  king  ;  but, 
as  usually  happened,  they  were  betrayed,  and  terrible  repris- 
als followed.  Twelve  of  the  Noron  leaders  were  beheaded  and 
hundreds  were  beaten  to  death  or  banished.  It  is  gravely 
stated  that  in  this  one  connection  eighteen  hundred  men  lost 
their  lives. 

The  close  of  the  king's  second  year  witnessed  a  severe 
famine  on  the  island  of  Quelpart  and  the  king  sent  thither 
7,000  bags  of  grain  and  remitted  the  tax  of  horses,  for  which 
that  island  has  been  from  time  immemorial  celebrated. 

The  desperate  state  of  affairs  at  this  juncture  is  well  il- 
lustrated by  two  incidents.  First,  the  king  was  so  enamored 
of  the  Soron  party  that  he  took  Mok  Ho-ryong,  their  leader, 
outside  the  gate  one  night  and  sacrificed  a  white  horse  and, 
tasting  its  blood,  swore  that  until  time's  end  Mok  Ho-ryong*s 
descendants  should  hold  high  oflSce  under  the  government. 
Second,  the  Soron  oflficials  went  to  the  shrine  of  the  great 
Song  Si-ryul  and  tearing  the  tablet  from  its  place,  dragged  it 
through  the  filth  of  a  dung-hill.  Meanwhile  we  hear  nothing 
about  the  people  and  the  country.  The  government  was  not 
for  them  and  they  probably  cared  as  little  for  it  as  it  did  for 
them. 

But  even  these  sanguinary  scenes  could  not  entirely  stop 
the  march  of  enlightenment,  for  we  learn  that  at  this  very  time 
foreign  clocks,  barometers  and  water- hose  were  being 
brought  into  Korea  from  Peking  where  they  had  been  iutro- 
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duced  by  foreigners.  This  was  done  by  the  envoy  Yi 
1-niyung  who  met  missionaries  iu  Piekiiig,  He  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  them  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  professed  to  find 
great  similarity  between  Christian  doctrines  and  those  of  the 
Chinese  classics. 

The  fourth  year  of  this  unfortunate  king,  1624,  opened 
with  a  reform  that  augured  well.  It  consisted  in  the  destruc* 
tion  of  all  the  convents  outside  the  city  gates,  especially  out- 
side the  West  Gate  which  was  at  that  time  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  the  present  New  Gate.  The  reasons  are  not  specif- 
ically given,  but  these  convents  had  obviously  become  dan- 
gerous to  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  hot-beds  of  sedition.  But 
the  king  was  not  permitted  to  continue  his  reforms,  for  he 
died  in  the  eighth  moon,  of  poi$on>  it  is  said,  administered  ia 
a  shrimp  salad.  It  is  further  alleged  that  it  was  the  work  of 
his  brother,  probably  on  the  principle  that  he  was  the  one  to 
gain  mvst  by  the  king's  death.  But  we  may  well  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  rumor,,  for  nothing  that  is  told  of  that  brother 
indicates  that  he  would  commit  such  an  act»  and  in  the  second 
place  a  man  who  will  eat  shrimps  in  mid-summer,  that  have 
been  brought  thirty  miles  from  the  sea  without  ice  might 
expect  to  die.  Of  course  all  the  %Sorou  officials  were  willing 
to  believe  the  heir  did  it  atki  one  of  them  advised  that  a  silver 
knife  be  stuck  into  the  king's  dead  body,  for  it  is  popularly 
believed  that  poison  in  the  system  will  tarnish  silver;  but  it 
was  not  done.  There  was  no  way  to  prevent  the  hated  heir 
assuminghis  royal  prerogative^  which  hedid  the  same  year,  17  24. 

The  new  king,  known  by  his  posthumous  title  of  YOng- 
joug  Td-wang,  now  entered  up>on  the  longest  and  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  reigns  in  the  annals  of  the  present  dynasty  ;  a 
reign  which  proves,  so  far  as  circumstantial  evidence  can  prove, 
that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  brother.  As  may 
be  surmised,  his  deadly  enemies^  the  Sorons,  were  driven  from 
oflBce  and  the  Norons  reinstated.  It  is  probable  that  the  king 
found  it  impossible  to  restrain  the  Norons  from  taking  re- 
venge  upon  their  enemies  and  we  are  told  that  a  thousand 
men  were  killed  each  year  for  some  years.  That  this  was  done 
in  spite  of  the  king,  rather  than  by  him,  will  be  seen  ftooi  the 
strenuous  efforts  which  he  made  to  destroy  the  lines  of  party 
demarcation. 
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He  began  bis  reigti  witb  a  statetneot  of  bis  in-ibility  to 
rule  the  people  rigbtly,  and  blaming  bimself  for  tbe  sufferings 
of  tbe  people  from  famine  and  plague.  He  immediately 
proclaimed  his  son  crown  prince,  so  that  from  the  very  first 
there  might  be  no  question  as  to  the  succession.  He  had  to 
give  way  to  the  importunities  of  his  councillors  and  decapitate 
Kim  Il-gyung  who  had  charged  him  with  the  murder  of  his 
brother. 

On  the  very  first  day  of  the  new  year  he  proclaimed  that 
all  party  strife  must  cease ;  that  men  must  think  and  plan  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  country  rather  than  for  a  particular 
party.  As  he  was  returning  one  day  from  a  royal  tomb  a 
man  beside  the  road  shouted  * 'There  goes  the  man  who  poi- 
soned his  predecessor  with  shrimps.**  Recognizing  in  this 
nothing  but  an  attempt  to  keep  open  the  old  party  sore,  the 
king  handled  the  man  severely  together  with  certain  others 
of  the  Soron  party  who  had  instigated  him  to  the  outrage. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  Noron  party  has  been  uniform- 
ly in  power.  Party  strife  practically  ceased,  not  by  the  dis* 
solution  of  the  other  parties  but  because  one  party  obtained 
such  an  overwhelming  ascendency  that  the  others  died  of 
starvation.  Several  things  led  to  this  result.  A  series  of 
unsuccessful  conspiracies  on  the  part  of  the  Soron  party, 
each  of  which  weakened  it  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  ;  and 
secondly  the  extreme  length  of  the  reign,  during  which,  with 
one  short  interval,  the  king  held  firmly  to  the  Noron  party'. 
The  closing  act  of  his  first  year  was  a  reform  which  he  forced 
in  the  government  dispensary.  It  had  long  been  a  rich 
morsel  for  conscienceless  officials  to  fatten  upon,  but  now  the 
whole  personnel  of  the  institution  was  changed  and  it  again 
performed  its  normal  function  of  dispensing  medicines  for 
the  public  health.  The  king's  forbearance  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  when  a  thief  was  caught,  bearing  upon  his  person  a 
letter  from  two  of  the  palace  women  asking  him  to  procure  for 
them  a  deadly  poison,  the  king  executed  the  thief  but  refused 
to  proceed  against  the  women,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
no  possible  cause  for  wishing  his  death. 

Wehere  meet  the  curious  statement,  not  mentioned  hereto- 
fore, that  from  the  earliest  times  the  lyOrds  of  Tsushima  re- 
ceived seals  from  the  king  of  Korea.    At  this  time  thedaimyo 
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of  that  island  sent  and  asked  the  king  to  renew  the  custom, 
which  had  probably  been  discontinued  for  a  short  space  of 
time.  The  king  complied  with  the  request  and  had  the 
seal  cut  and  sent.  It  is  not  possible  to  conclude  from  this 
that  the  daimyo  of  Tsu  hima  considered  himself  a  vassal  of 
Korea,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Korean  an- 
nals. We  can  form  but  one  theory  that  will  account  for  it. 
This  seal  may  have  been  only  for  the  purpose  of  identi^cation 
to  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  letters  that  might  pass  be- 
tween Korea  and  Tsushima.  The  time  may  come  when,  in 
the  light  of  facts  not  yet  discovered,  this  incident  may  throw 
light  on  the  early  relations  between  Korea  and  Japan. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  king*s  reign  was  the  promulga- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  principle  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  We  venture  to 
affirm  that  this  king  was  the  first  in  history,  if  not  the  only 
one,  to  boldly  assert  and  rigidly  enforce  the  principle  of  total 
abstinence  from  the  use  of  wines  and  liquors.  His  three 
commands  were  (i)  Party  strife  must  cease.  (2)  Luxury 
must  be  curtailed.  (3)  The  making,  selling  or  drinking  of 
fermented  wines  or  distilled  liquors  is  a  capital  offense. 

But  this  and  other  reforms  were  about  to  be  eclipsed  by 
the  great  upheaval  of  1727,  after  the  relation  of  which  we 
will  return  to  them.  The  Norons  made  such  desperate  at- 
tempts to  induce  the  king  to  continue  the  persecution  of  the 
Soron  party  that  he  underwent  a  revulsion  of  feeling  and  for 
a  short  time  punished  the  Norons  by  calling  back  into  power 
many  of  the  opposition.  It  may  be  that  this  short  respite 
awoke  the  slumbering  ambition  of  the  Soron  party  so  that 
when  they  found  it  was  but  partial  and  temporary  their 
chagrin  drove  them  into  sedition.  There  appeared  at  Nam- 
wnn  in  Chul-la  Province  an  insulting  circular  asserting  that 
the  king  had  killed  his  brother  and  that  the  whole  Noron 
party  were  traitors.  It  called  upon  all  good  men  to  oppose 
the  government  in  every  way  possible.  The  governor  sent  a 
copy  to  the  king  who  simply  said  **Burn  it  up."  But  he 
greatly  miscaculated  the  amount  of  sentiment  that  lay  behind 
that  circular,  and  his  enemies  took  advantage  of  his  unsus- 
piciousness  to  work  up  a  wide-spread  and  powerful  conspiracy 
against  the  government. 
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THE  SEOUL  &  CHEMULPO  RAILWAY. 

Time  Tables.       15th  Novepiber,  1903. 


EAST  BOUND 

STATIONS 

WEST  BOUND 

TRAIN 

t^EAVES 

TRAIN  I^EAVhjS 

A.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

7.30 

XO  .0 

12.50 

3.15 

5-40 

8.30 

Chemulpo 

9.  5 

".35 

2.25 

4.50 

7.15 

9.40 

7.38 

10.  8 

12.58 

3.33 

S48 

8.36 

Saalijy 

9.  0 

11.30 

2.22 

4.45 

7.10 

9.36 

7.44 

Z0.I4 

I.  4 

329 

S54 

... 

Sopplc 

8.52 

11.22 

2.12 

4.37 

7.    2 

... 

8.4 

10.34 

1.24 

3-49 

6.14 

... 

Poopyong 

8.34 

11.  4 

1.54 

4.19 

6.44 

... 

8.ao 

10.50 

1.40 

4  .5 

6.30 

9.  5 

Sosha 

8.22 

10.52 

X.42 

4.  7 

6.32 

9.8 

8.32 

n.  2 

1.52 

4.17 

6.42 

... 

Oriclc 

8.  6 

10.36 

1.26 

3.51 

6.16 

..  . 

8.47 

11.17 

2.   7 

4.3a 

6.57 

9.23 

Yungrtongpo 

7.51 

10.21 

l.XI 

3.36 

6.  I 

8.48 

«.54 

11.24 

2.14 

4.39 

7-  4 

... 

Nodol 

7.42 

10.12 

I.    2 

3.37 

5.52 

... 

9.  0 

11.30 

2.20 

4.45 

7.10 

... 

Yungsan 

7.36 

10.  6 

12.56 

3.31 

5.46 

... 

9.I1 

11.41 

2.31 

4.56 

7.21 

9.37 
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One  Night  with  the  Koreans  in  Hawaii. 

In  San  Frnncisco  I  heard  distressing  rumors  concerning 
tbf  Koreans  in  Hawaii.  They  were  said  to  be  virtually  slaves 
to  the  planters  having  bound  themselves  to  work  two  years 
without  pay  to  recoinpans:?  the  Company  for  advancing  their 
passage  money  and  the  $50  necessary  to  enable  them  to  land 
in  '* America.'*  They  were  said  to  be  very  badly  treated 
on  the  plantations  where  the  food  was  insufficient  and,  the 
work  very  hard,  so  thnt  many  were  said  to  be  sufiFering  from 
sickness.  I  was  urged  to  stop  and  investigate  conditions  so 
that  if  these  rumors  were  true  something  might  bt  done  to  put 
a  stop  to  further  immigration.  It  did  njt  seem  likely  that 
it  would  be  pos.sible  during  the  short  time  our  boat  stopped 
at  Honolulu  for  me  to  set^  any  of  the  Koreans  who  were 
represented  as  scattered  among  the  plantations  on  different 
islands  and  I  was  meditating  upon  the  advisability  of  stopping 
over  one  boat  when  I  found  on  board  a  gentleman  who 
occupies  the  position  of  treasurer  in  one  of  the  sugar  com- 
panies. He  a.ssured  me  that  these  rumors  were  false  from 
beginning  to  end  and  urged  me  to  visit  one  of  the  plantations 
and  see  for  myself  the  conditions  of  the  Korean  laborers. 

This  Mr.  Cook  gave  me  a  letter  to  the  manager  of  the 
Kahuku  plantation  requesting  him  to  assist  me  in  every  way 
po.ssible  so  that  I  might  get  at  the  facts.  Our  boat  got  up  to 
the  Honolulu  pier  at  2:3c  o'clock  and  at  three  Mr.  Koons  and 
myself  were  off  for  Kahuku  the  terminus  of  the  narrow  guage 
railroad  which  follows  the  seashore  for  seventy  miles. 
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We  were  very  agree ibly  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Brown  the 
manager  of  the  K-^huku  plantation  aboard  the  train.  We 
went  through  25  miles  of  sugar  cane  at  a  stretch.  This  rep- 
resented three  plantations,  one  of  which  comprises  5,000  acres. 
The  cane  grows  to  b^  iS  or  20  ft  long,  an  i  18  months  are  nec- 
essary for  a  crop  to  mature.  The  soil  is  examined  and  fertiliz- 
ing material  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  the  soil  is  applied, one 
ton  of  fertilizer  per  acre  b^i ng  used  for  each  crop.  The  plow- 
ing is  done  by  steam  plows  which  turn  up  the  ground  from 
a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  Seven  acres  is  turned  ovcrr  by 
one  plow  in  a  day.  We  passed  one  field  of  140  acres  which 
had  yielded  last  year.  15  tons  to  the  acre  which  Mr.  Brown 
said  was  an  unusual  yield,  the  average  crop  being  eight  or 
nine  tons  per  acre. 

We  passed  three  plantations  which  had  yielded  the  past 
year  34,000,  30,000  and  20,000  tons  respectively.  One  pump- 
ing plant  which  we  passed  pumps  30  million  gallons  of  water 
per  day  and  raises  it  6 so  feet  above  sea  level.  This  plant  was 
installed  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  The  necessity  of  irrigation 
makes  production  more  expensive  in  Hawaii  than  in  Cuba. 
We  passed  a  sugar  mill  which  has  a  capacity  of  125  tons  per 
day.  The  ordinary  life  of  a  sugar  mill  Mr.  Brown  told  us  was 
10  years.  This  mill,  above  mentioned,  cost  $5oo,ooo.  The  cane 
is  passed  through  rollers  under  a  pressure  of  400  tons  and 
thus  95^  of  the  **sucose*'  is  extracted.  We  passed  .some  very 
dry  ground  covered  with  **Algaroba'*  trees.  These  trees 
when  cut  down  grow  again  so  as  to  be  ready  for  cutting  in 
10  years.  The  most  delicious  honey  is  made  from  the  blos- 
soms, and  the  long  carob  pods  which  grow  m  great  abundance 
make  excellent  food  for  atiimals.  We  picked  up  some  of  the 
pods  and  were  surprised  to  find  them  quite  sweet  and  palat- 
able. This  is  the  food  which  the  prodigal  son  is  said  to  have 
eaten.  But  I  must  go  on  to  tell  of  the  Koreans,  .\fter  sup- 
per Mr.  Brown  ordered  a  special  train  to  take  us  to  the  Korean 
settlement.  The  train  consisted  of  an  engine  and  a  flat  car 
on  which  we  sat  in  arm  chairs.  After  a  pleasant  ride 
through  the  cane  fields,  with  the  music  of  the  roaring  waves 
dashing  against  the  rocks  swelling  so  loudly  as  to  be  heard 
above  the  noise  of  the  train,  we  reached  the  Korean  settlement. 
Mr.  Brown  now  returned  home  and  sent  the  train  back  for 
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US.  I  mention  this,  as  it  gave  us  entire  freedom  to  investigate 
matters.  We  found  that  each  Korean  family  is  given  a  house, 
or  sometimes  two  families  occupy  one  house  having  rooms 
separate.  The  houses  are  small  and  are  nicely  located  oa  high 
ground.  They  are  kept  white  with  whitewash  and  were  clean. 

Each  man  is  given  his  fuel  and  a  patch  of  ground  to  raise 
his  vegetables;  water  is  also  supplied  for  irrigating  their 
gardens.  Medicine  and  a  doctor's  services  are  also  provided 
by  the  company.  A  school  is  provided  for  the  children  where 
there  are  any  to  attend  it,  and  also  a  room  used  for  school  at 
night  and  for  church  on  Sunday.  The  night  school  is  taught 
by  a  Korean  who  knows  some  English.  There  was  no  one 
sick  among  the  Koreans  at  Kihuku.  They  c^n  have  work 
every  day  in  the  year,  as  Mr.  Brown  said.  The  sending  away 
of  any  one  who  wished  to  work  was  unheard  of  there.  Many 
tons  of  sugar  he  said  had  been  lost  because  of  lack  of  labor  to 
harvest  it.  The  Koreans  are  giving  very  good  satisfaction 
and  the  Company  would  like  to  have  many  more  come.  There 
are  many  Japanese  and  Chinese  working  with  them  on  the 
plantations.  Wages  are  $16  gold  per  month  and  although  these 
men  had  been  there  but  a  few  months  thay  had  money  to  send 
home.  One  man  sent  $25  (gold)  to  his  wife,  and  a  number 
sent  smaller  sums.  They  are  not  required  to  work  on  Sab- 
bath but  can  make  more  money  by  doing  so.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  none  of  the  Christians  have  yielded  to  this  temptation. 

Next  morning  we  took  the  5:30  train  and  arrived  in  Hon- 
olulu in  time  to  catch  our  boat.  A  gentleman  who  lives  in 
Honolulu  was  on  board  and  he  told  me  that  the  Koreans  had 
had  difficulty  on  some  of  the  plantations  about  their  food. 
Rice  costs  more  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  and 
the  same  is  true  of  meat  so  that  in  some  places  they  had  tried 
to  live  on  flour,  but  not  knowing  how  to  make  bread  they  had 
a  hard  time  until  the  company  sent  a  Chinese  cook  to  teach 
them  how  to  make  their  bread.  Fish  is  plentiful  and  vege- 
tables also.  From  what  we  saw  we  were  led  to  believe  that 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  work  were  treating  the  Koreans  very 
well,  as  indeed  it  is  to  their  interest  to  do.  There  are  no 
doubt  some  instances  where  the  overseers  may  not  be  as  fine 
men  as  the  manager  at  Kahuku  and  where  the  conditions  may 
not  be  as  favorable.     One  thing  I  neglected  to  mention  was 
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that  the  Koreans  are  not  bound  by  any  contract  to  work  for 
any  Company  to  repay  the  money  advanced  them.  Bnt  they 
are  willing  to  pay  and  are  paying  one  dollar  per  month  from 
their  wages  to  recompense  the  Company  for  the  expense  in- 
curred.in  getting  them  to  Hawaii,  the  matter  being  considered 
as  a  loan  which  it  is  right  for  them  to  pay. 

S.  F.   Moore. 


Banishment. 

(second  paper). 

We  were  speaking  of  that  form  of  banishment  called  Kw, 
which  sends  a  man  3,000  //  fiom  the  Capital.  The  term  is 
seldom  less  than  fifteen  years  though  it  is  sometimes  modified 
to  ten.  The  island  of  Quel  part  is  the  principal  place  to  which 
offenders  of  this  class  are  sent.  Then  come  Heuksan  Island, 
Chi  Island,  Wan  Island,  all  off  the  Southern  coast.  In  the 
north  there  are  the  two  inland  towns  of  Kap-san  and  Sam-su 
under  Pfiktu  Mountain.  The  town  of  Puk-ch'iang  in  the 
north  is  also  used  for  this  purpose.  None  of  these  places  is 
3.000  //  from  Seoul  and  so  a  man  will  be  sent  to  one  of  them 
and  then  to  another.  For  instance  he  will  be  sent  1,000  // 
south  to  an  island  and  then  to  a  town  a  thousand  //  to  the 
north  of  Seoul.  This  curious  custom  arises  from  the  fact 
that  Korea  is  3,000  //  long  and  the  criminal  must  go  the  ex- 
treme length  of  the  country,  which  cannot  be  done  by  going 
in  a  straight  line  directly  from  the  capital. 

Arriving  at  his  destination  he  is  taken  over  from  the  con- 
stable by  the  ''Keeper  of  the  Banishment  House.*'  and  given 
a  room  in  which  to  live.  He  may  not  leave  the  immeiiate 
vicinity  of  the  village.  These  houses  are  sometimes  at  pre- 
fectural  towns  and  sometimes  in  remote  mountain  villages.  It 
is  to  the  latter  that  graver  criminals  are  sent,  for  there  they 
cannot  have  access  to  any  of  the  amenities  of  social  life 
such  as  in  the  former.  In  his  place  of  banishment  he 
is  about  like  any  other  citizen  of  the  place  and  very  often  he 
is  the  best  informed  and  best  read  of  diiybody  there,  and  becomes 
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an  important  factor  in  the  social  lifeof  the  place.  Th^re  is  one 
disadvantage  however  under  which  he  must  inevitably  labor. 
From  the  tfme  he  starts  for  his  place  of  banishment  until  the 
day  of  his  release  he  is  not  allowed  to  weir  the  mauj^iiu  or  net 
head-band  which  is  the  distinctive  si^n  and  badge  of  Korean 
citizenship,  sharing  wilh  the  curi<:)us  fly-trap  hat  that  distinc- 
tion. He  may  not  carry  a  knife  nor  any  kind  of  cord,  even  a 
waist  cord  ;  for  with  either  of  them  he  might  attempt  suicide. 
Nor  can  he  carry  a  gold  pin  in  his  top  knot,  for  the  Koreans 
implicitly  believe  that  if  a  man  swallows  gold  it  will  kill  him. 
They  say  that  the  heavy  gold  pin  weighs  down  the  bowels  and 
causes  death  after  frightful  agonies.  No  one  commits  suicide 
that  way,  now  that  opium  is  obtainable.  Sometimes  the  banish- 
ed man  is  put* in  durance  vile  the  whole  time  he  is  in  tanish- 
ment  but  usually  this  is  reserved  for  the  severer  forms  of 
banishment  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  If  the  banish- 
ed man  has^mouey  he  can  use  it  as  he  wishes,  making  himself 
ais  comfortable  as  his  wide  separation  from  home  permits.  His 
wife  and  family  may  come  and  see  him  but  cannot  reside  in 
the  town  ;  this  hjwever  depends  largely  upon  the  temper  of 
his  keeper  aud  the  amount  of  money  the  exiled  man  can  pay 
for  such  extra  privileges. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  criminal  makes  his  escape ' 
while  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  banishment  or  during  the  term 
of  his  detention,  in  which  case  the  keeper  will  be  punished  if 
the  missing  man  is  not  apprehended,  but  if  caught  the  fugitive 
will  suffer  capital  punishment.  It  seldom  happens  however 
that  an  official  will  try  to  escape.  The  commonest  occupation 
of  the  banished  man  is  the  study  of  books  or  practice  in  pen- 
manship. 

The  third  form  of  banishment  is  called  Ch'an  (^)  *  Con- 
cealment," mentioned  in  the  former  article  as  **Rat-hole. '* 
This  is  a  common  or  vulgar  term  for  this  form  of  banishment 
* 'concealment"  being  the  proper  translation  of  the  character. 
This  form  is  somewhat  severer  thnn  the  Vn,  in  that  while  the 
place  of  banishment  may  not  ht  so  far  away  the  man  is  treat- 
ed with  greater  severity  and  is  subjected  to  greater  indignity 
than  the  one  condemned  to  the  Vn.  The  crimes  punishable 
by  this  penalty  were  much  the  same  as  those  punished  by  the 
Vn   but  also  it  was  frequently  inflicted  on  one  who  had  been 
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a  traitor  in  a  small  way  or  accessory  to  treason.  Thus  it  was 
jj^ererallv  a  higher  class  of  official  who  was  punished  in  this 
way.  He  was  sometimes  sent  far  away  and  sometimes  only  a 
short  distance.  But  he  was  guarded  more  sedulously,  fed  less 
liberally  and  treated  generally  in  a  severer  way.  And  when 
he  reached  his  place  of  detention  he  could  not  move  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  compound.  But  the  worst  of  all  was  the 
greater  obloquy  attached  to  this  form  of  punishment,  in  some 
ways  like  the  difference  between  the  words  liir  and  prevarica- 
tor,  thief  and  defaulter^  murderer  and  assassin  or  bunco-steerer 
and  compayiy  promoter  (limiting  the  latter,  of  course,  to  certain 
cases  only).  In  any  one  of  these  cases  the  second  terra  is  in- 
trinsically as  bad  as  the  first  but  undoubtedly  anyone  would 
prefer  to  be  called  the  second  rather  than  the  first.  So  with 
Yu  and  Ch\in,  There  is  not  much  intrinsic  difference  but 
the  latter  hurts  the  pride  much  the  worse,  and  pride  is  one  of 
the  main  assets  of  the  Korean  gentlman's  character. 

The  fourth  form,  and  the  last  is  called  Ch'i  (g;)  **To 
station,"  or  in  other  words  to  put  a  man  where  he  will  stay 
put.  In  other  words  it  is  life  banishment  in  theory,  though 
often  mitigated  to  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  This  is  of  course 
a  severer  punishment  than  any  other  and  is  considered  little 
Mf  any  better  than  death  itself.  It  is  indicted  upon  traitors  of 
a  certain  class,  not  those  who  have  conspired  against  the 
person  of  the  king  but  those  who  have  been  declared  traitors 
because  of  their  adherence  to  some  policy  that  has  become  dis- 
credited because  of  the  rise  to  power  of  a  party  opposed  to  it. 
It  often  involves  no  more  guilt  than  attaches  to  any  man  who 
has  principles  and  sticks  to  them  even  when  outnumbered. 
This  sort  of  treason  simply  means  that  a  man  is  in  the  minori- 
ty. But  though  his  actual  crime  may  be  small  he  is  near  to 
death's  cioor  for  he  is  considered  a  capital  criminal.  When  he 
is  sent  to  the  country  he  is  bound  hand  and  foot  and  a  bag  is 
put  over  his  head  and  he  is  carried  away  on  a  horse  or  on  a 
litter.  He  is  treated  with  the  utmost  contumely  and  he  is 
very  apt  to  die  of  neglect  and  ill  treatment  on  the  way.  Arriv- 
ing at  his  destination  he  is  imprisoned  in  a  rough  building 
surrounded  with  a  fence  or  barrier  of  some  kind  through  a  hole 
in  which  the  man's  miserable  food  is  shoved  to  him  once  a 
day.     This    horrible  place  is  generally  spoken  of  as  wi  ri  kan 
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which  mean's  pig-siv  and  doubtless  is  a  fair  description.  If 
after  banishment  the  man  is  found  to  have  committed  other 
dfTences  his  suffering  is  augmented  by  inflicting  what  is  called 
Ka-geuk  meaning  **addition  of  thorns."  This  is  veritably  a 
crown  of  thorns  which  is  placed  on  the  raan*s  head  and  pressed 
down.     He  is  also  liable  to  be  placed  in  a  cangue. 

If  the  man  who  has  oeeii  condemned  is  in  some  distant 
place  or  is  ill  or  is  harmless  in  any  event,  the  term  K^  ( J) 
''Finished*'  is  applied  to  him.  In  other  words  he  is  declared 
to  be  dead,  though  still  living.  This  is  considered  a  deep  dis- 
grace. It  is  applied  also  to  a  person  from  the  time  he  is  con- 
demned to  death  until  he  is  executed.  If  on  the  other  hind 
he  should  for  any  reason  be  reprieved  it  is  called  kangsang 
or  *'born  again,*'  come  to  life. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  s-iid  that  the  Vu  form  of  ban- 
ishment was  usually  inflicted  upon  small  ofl&cials  while  the 
higher  ones  were  condemned  to  the  Ch'an.  It  sometimes 
happened  that  two  or  more  men  were  banished  to  the  same 
place  but  two  men  who  were  condemned  for  the  same  offence, 
that  is,  were  confederates  in  cr'me,  were  never  sent  to  the  same 
place.  It  is  only  in  the  Vu  form  that  the  man  is  moved  from 
one  place  to  anothef.  Of  course  the  terms  of  banishment  as 
given  above  are  what  we  find  in  the  law  but  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  in  actual  practice  there  were  many  and  wide 
variations,  depending  upon  the  caprice  of  the  judge.  For  in- 
stance a  man  condemned  to  Vu  might  be  gone  a  mouth,  or 
six  months,  or  a  year,  or  fifteen  years. 

One  day  King  T^-jong,  the  third  king  of  this  dynasty, 
was  holding  his  little  grandson  in  his  lap  playing  with  him. 
The  little  fellow  in  play  scratched  the  king's  face  slightly,  but 
enough  to  bring  a  little  blood.  The  king  laughed  and  did 
not  blame  the  little  fellow  but  when  an  official  saw  the  mark 
on  the  king's  face  and  learned  how  it  was  done  he,  and  many 
other  officials,  memorialized  the  throne  saying  that  the  crime 
must  be  punished.  So  in  spite  of  the  king's  own  preferences 
the  small  boy  was  banished,  but  it  simply  meant  a  trip  in  the 
country  for  a  month  and  then  a  return  to  the  capital.  What- 
ever the  boy  thought*of  it  the  law  was  vindicated. 

-    The  sixteenth  ruler  of  this  dynasty  was  Prince  Kwang-ha 
who  was  never  given  posthumous   honors.       Being  banished 
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to  Kan^-wha  he  was  there  put  to  death.  For  this  reason  we 
often  hear  of  Kang- wha  spoken  of  as  Kwang-h«.  When  Prince 
Yun-san  was  dethroned  and  banished  to  Kyo-dong  in  1506  his 
wife  (some  say  his  son)  followed  and  tried  to  liberate  hitn  by 
d*RR"ig  a  tunnel  into  his  prison  bouse,  but  was  discovered 
at  tl:e  last  mon:ent  and  put  to  death.  A  celebrated  case  of 
banishment  was  that  of  the  great  general  Yi  Hang-bok  who 
stood  by  King  Sun-jo  so  loyally  throughout  the  Japanese  Inva- 
sion of  1592.  Prince  Kwang-hft,  forgetful  of  this  general's 
great  services,  banished  him  to  Puk-ch'ung  in  the  north.  One 
night  he  had  a  dream  in  which  he  sat  with  many  of  his  former 
fellow  councillors  and  discussed  the  needs  of  the  Government. 
Upon  awaking  he  infonned  those  about  him  that,  as  he  had 
seen  the  dead  in  his  dreams,  he  would  soon  lay  down  his  life. 
Three  days  later  he  expired. 

The  great  Scholar  No  Su-sin,  was  once  banished.  The 
prefect  of  the  place  one  day  happened  to  see  the  food  that  was 
being  prepared  for  the  banished  man  and  said  **Why  do  yen 
give  this  man  fine  white  rice?  Go  to  the  hills  and  find  the 
worst  rice  that  is  grown  and  feed  that  to  him.**  Again  on  a 
certain  moonlight  night,  No  Su-sin \s  servant  was  playing  to 
him  on  a  flute.  The  prefect  heard  it  and  said  **What,  shall 
a  banished  man  enjoy  music?  Go  and  take  that  flute  away 
from  him."  Some  months  later  No-Su-sin  was  called  back 
to  Seoul  and  given  high  oflBce  again.  He  sent  for  the  prefect 
who  had  presumably  gained  his  la.sting  hatred,  but  when  the 
man^came  before  him  he  praised  him  and  said  he  had  done  no 
more  than  was  his  duty  in  upholding  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and 
he  secured  promotion  for  him.  Cho  Heun,  also,  is  held  up  as 
a  model  of  rectitude  because  while  serving  a  term  of  banish- 
ment at  a  place  only  ten  li  from  his  parents*  home,  he  would  not 
go  even  that  distance  to  attend  his  mother's  funeral  because 
by  so  doing  he  would  break  the  law. 

The  saddest  case  of  banishment  was  that  of  the  young 
King  Tau-jong  who  was  sent  to  Yong-wul  and  was  there 
murdered.  In  fact  Korean  history  and  folklore  are  full  of 
tales  of  banishment  and  the  sufferings,  adventures,  escapes  and 
vicissitudes  of  banished  people. 

Since  the  year  1894  the  laws  governing  banishment  have 
been  greatly  modified  and  now  ouly  the  form  called y«  is  in 
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ust-,  as  a  rule.  At  the  present  time  there  are  probably  some 
sixty  or  seventy  men  in  banishment,  the  best  known  of  whom 
is  Kim  Yuusih  the  former  President  of  the  Foreign  Ofl&ce. 
He  went  to  Quelpart  first  and  then  was  removed  to  another 
i^jlaud. 


Korean    Relations    with    Japan. 

In  1651  the  JopaiieFC  Envoy  asked  that  the  Koreans  be 
made  to  nsc  only  the  old  time  cotton  goods  in  bartering  with 
them,  but  they  found  that  if  they  were  very  critical  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods  it  killed  trade.  So  the  daimyo  of  Tsushi- 
ma sent  and  said,  "Tsushima  has  no  rice  except  from  the  is- 
land of  Kang-ho  (fJC^)  so  we  would  be  glad  if  you  would  pay 
half  in  cotton  goods  and  half  in  rice.*'  The  Koreans  agreed 
to  this  and  gave  the  equivalent  of  15,000  pieces  of  cotton  in 
rice  at  twelve  pecks  to  the  piece,  and  made  a  written  contract 
for  five  years  which  was  renewed  from  time  to  time.  Later 
the  Koreans  gave  rice  instead  of  20,000  pieces.  In  18 10  the 
ratio  of  rice  to  cotton  was  changed  from  twelve  to  ten,  indicat- 
ing a  relative  rise  in  the  value  of  rice  [and  this  in  turn  argues 
an  increase  in  population — Ed,  K  R\  Itwasin  1678  that  the 
Koreans  made  a  special  boat  for  carrying  this  rice  to  Tsushima. 
The  Koreans  found  it  hard  to  watch  the  store  of  grain  that 
accumulated  annually  at  Fusan  so  they  built  a  boat  to  be  used 
as  a  godown  and  in  it  they  stored  the  grain.  It  was  not 
until  1708  that  the  government  made  a  definite  schedule  of 
the  amounts  of  rice  and  cotton  that  each  district  was  to  give 
for  t*he  purpose  of  barter  with  the  Japanese.  [It  would  seem 
that  in  time  the  government  made  this  trading  business  a 
direct  tax  on  the  people  for  if  each  district  had  to  provide  its 
quota  it  simply  meant  that  the  government  taxed  each  district 
so  much  and  traded  with  the  proceeds — Ed.  K.  RJ], 

In  1753  the  Japanese  were  late  in  putting  down  the  price 
of  the  rice  and  cotton  and  this  continued  until  i8io  when  the 
government  had  to  make  a  strict  rule  that  the  Japanese  should 
receive  nothing  until  the  price  had  been  put  down  at  Fusan, 
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In  1790  there  was  trouble  over  the  fact  that  so  much  rice  was 
wasted  in  transport.  To  cover  this  shrinkage  the  government 
put  out  900  bags  at  interest  and  the  proceeds  went  to  make 
up  the  loss. 

End  of  Book  I. 


Book     II. 
Various  Japanese  Envoys  to  Korea. 

Before  the  days  of  Prince  Kwang-hfl,  1609-1623,  there 
were  no  great  special  Envoys  from  Japan,  only  the  annual  ones 
which  were  really  commercial  in  their  nature.  But  soon  after 
this  date  special  diplomatic  envoys  came. 

ANNOUNCING  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  SHOGUN. 

In  1650  the  Shogun  (8^,1^  )t)  died  and  a  special  envoy 
brought  the  news  to  Korea.  His  credentials  were  addressed 
to  the  Korean  Minister  of  Ceremonies.  The  company  includ- 
ed the  envoy,  the  captain,  the  keeper  of  the  gifts,  two  eunuchs, 
sixteen  attendants  and  seventeen  boatmen.  They  stayed 
sixty-one  days  at  Fusan  but  did  not  come  up  to  Seoul.  This 
envoy  brought  a  letter  for  the  head  of  the  Ceremonial  Depart- 
ment, another  for  the  second  in  authority,  another  for  the 
prefect  of  Tong-nS,  near  Fusan,  and  the  Commissioner  at 
Fusan.  To  each  one  of  these  he  brought  a  list  of  gifts  which 
included  pictures,  mother-o*pearl,  screens,  teacups,  wash- 
bowls, mirrors,  figured  paper,  lacquered  boxes  and  paints. 
And  from  each  of  them  he  received  gifts  among  which  there 
were  ginseng,  tigsr-skins,  leopard  skins,  silk,  grass-cloth, 
linen,  brushes,  ink,  mats  and  pens.  He  carried  back  answers 
to  each  of  the  letters  which  he  had  brought. 

ANNOUNCING  ACCESSION  OK  NKW  SHOGUN. 

In  1652  Wun  Ka-gang  became  the  Shogun  and  an  envoy 
was  immediately  sent  to  announce  the  fact  to  the  Korean  Gov- 
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ernment.  He  came  with  gifts  to  the  various  dignitaries 
and  likewise  received  gifts  from  them  and  answers  to  the 
letters. 

VARIOUS  ENVOYS. 

Gradually  it  became  customary  to  send  envoys  to  Korea 
announcing  any  event  of  importance.  For  instance  the  ac- 
cession of  a  new  daimj'o  in  Tsushima  was  so  announced. 
An  envoy  was  sent  in  1659  to  secure  a  seal  for  the  daimyo  of 
Tsushima.  In  1637  one  had  come  asking  for  a  renewal  of 
the  trade  relations  that  had  been  interrupted  for  a  period  of 
some  seventeen  years.  In  1654  the  daimyo  of  Tsushima  sent 
an  envoy  asking  that  Korea  send  an  envoy  to  Japan  because 
the  Sbogun's  father  was  dead.  In  1755  an  envoy  came  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Shogun  had  turned  over  the  government 
to  his  son.  In  1703  the  Shogun  forced  the  resignation 
of  the  Daimyo  of  Tsushima  and  made  him  send  an  envoy  to 
Korea  announcing  the  fact.  In  1642  an  envoy  came  from 
Japan  to  announce  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  Shogun,  The  same 
was  done  in  1763,  Later  an  envoy  came  to  announce  the  birth 
of  a  grandson  to  the  Shogun.  In  1789  the  daimyo  of  Tsu- 
shima seat  an  envoy  to  Korea  tosay  that  because  of  floods  and 
famines  it  would  be  impossible  to  send  the  regular  envoy  now 
but  he  would  send  one  later.  In  1 792  the  Shogun  ordered  the 
daimyo  of  Tsushima  to  send  to  Korea  asking  whether,  if  an 
envoy  were  to  come  to  cement  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship 
with  Korea,  he  should  go  from  Japan  to  Tsushima  and  thence 
to  Korea.  The  Korean  Government  answered  that  this 
would  be  breaking  long  existing  custom,  for  the  Japanese 
envoy  always  went  to  Tsushima  by  way  of  the  island  of  Kang- 
ho.  The  messenger  tried  every  means  to  make  the  Koreans 
change  their  minds  and  after  importuning  for  three  years 
succeeded.  In  1650  an  envoy  came  from  Tsushima  bearing 
congratulations  on  the  accession  of  Hyo-jong  T«-wang  in 
Korea.  This  envoy  did  not  come  up  to  Seoul  but  a  royal 
commissioner  went  and  saw  him  at  Fusan.  Upon  •the  death 
of  King  In- jo  in  1649  an  envoj^  of  condolence  came  to  Fu- 
san. 

Whenever    Koreans   were   shipwrecked   on    the  coast  of 
Japan    they  were  given  food  and  taken  to  Chang-geui  (Naga- 
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saki)  and  the  Shogun  was  informed.  Then  they  were  taken  to 
Tsushima  and  a  special  envoy  took  them  to  Korea.  In  such 
case  the  Japanese  boatmen  each  received  one  bag  of  rice  from 
the  Korean  authorities. 

Other  envoys  came  as  follows,  in  1658  to  announce  the 
death  of  the  daimyo  of  Tsushin^a,  in  1703  to  announce  the 
death  of  an  ex-daimyo  of  Tsushima,  in  1760  to  announce  the 
death  of  the  grandfather  of  the  daimyo  of  Tsushima,  in  1684 
to  announce  the  death  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Shogunate. 
In  i860  the  daimyo  of  Tsushima  sent  an  envoy  asking  for 
seals  or  credentials.  The  government  consented  and  they 
were  sent  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  king  but  the  daimyo 
died  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  use  them,  so  the  govern- 
ment sent  and  got  them  back. 

ENVOY  TO  SETTLE  DISPUTES. 

From  the  year  1650  if  any  dispute  arose  between  Japan 
and  Korea  or  their  subjects  an  envoy  came  from  Japan  and 
stayed  until  an  ageement  was  reached.  The  length  of  his 
stay  was  indeterminate  but  it  was  accompanied  by  an  exchange 
of  presents.  In  1640  the  daimyo  of  Tsushima  sent  saying 
that  trouble  had  arisen  because  Japanese  had  unlawfully  gone 
to  Fusan  and  traded  and  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  station  a 
Japanese  there  to  guard  the  trading  post  from  imposition  by 
such  outsiders.  In  1684  the  king  ordered  a  stcne  to  be  erect- 
ed at  Ch'o-ryang,  part  way  down  the  bay  of  Fusan  and  on  it 
was  an  inscription  which  forbade  the  Japanese  to  go  further 
than  that  place  from  the  trading  station. 

SHIPWRECKED    JAPA>'E?E. 

If  a  Japanese  boat  from  Tsushima  was  blown  ashore  on 
the  coast  of  Korea  the  authorities  took  the  men  and  carried 
them  to  Fusan  and  when  they  left  for  home  each  man  received 
two  bags  of  rice  and  a  suit  of  clothes.  If  the  wrecked  boat 
was  from  some  other  Japanese  island  the  men  were  housed 
at  the  place  where  they  landed  and  a  special  messenger  went 
to  inquire  where  they  were  from.  They  were  then  conducted 
to  within  six  miles  of  Fusan  and  were  allowed  to  go  in  by 
themselves. 
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They  were  giveu  a  little  rice  and  a  letter  was  sent  to 
Tsushima  about  them. 

INSPECTORS    AND     ACCOUNTANTS. 

Ill  1636  the  Tsushima  daimyo  began  the  custom  of  send- 
ing twenty-four  men  to  inspect  the  goods  to  be  sent  to  Japan 
and  to  keep  account  of  them  but  in  1685  the  number  was 
lowered  to  ten.  There  were  twenty-two  Japanese  whose 
duty  it  was  to  suppress  evils  arising  at  the  trading  post 
(probably  quarrels  between  traders  Ed.  K,  R.)  They  held 
their  position  only  one  year.  At  the  trading  post  there  was  a 
little  house  called  Tong-hyang  Monastery  where  a  Japanese 
priest  lived  who  had  charge  of  the  ei*voys'  letters  either  from 
or  to  Japan.  He  held  his  position  three  years.  In  1694  two 
Japanese  interpreters  came.  They  held  their  positions  three 
years.  There  was  also  a  Japanese  boat  called,  **The  Flying 
Boat'*  which  acted  as  a  guide  to  the  Japanese  boats  entering 
or  leaving  the  harbor. 

(It  must  be  particularly  noted  that  the  term  used  through- 
out for  envoys  either  from  or  to  Japanis  T*ong-sin-sa  'jijf^i'^) 
which  is  used  only  between  equals.  The  annual  envoys  to 
China,  on  the  other  hand,  were  called  Sangbu  sa  (JlglJi^) 
implying  the  superiority  of  China.     Ed.  K,  R,) 

Volume    III. 

THE  TRADING   POST. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  Koryu  dynasty,  1392  A.  D.  Japanese 
corsairs  frequently  harried  the  coast  of  Korea  but  after  this 
dynasty  was  founded  guards  were  placed  along  the  coast  and 
largely  prevented  this.  Japanese  settlements  were  permitted 
at  Fusan,  YQm-po  (Ul-san)  and  Che-p*o  (Ung-chun)  and  if 
any  envoy  came  the  number  of  boats  he  could  bring  was  fixed. 
In  the  days  of  King  Se  jong,  1419- 1457,  a  Japanese  from 
Tsushima  asked  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  bring  sixty  Jap- 
anese families  and  settle  them  at  these  three  ports.  The  gov- 
ernment consented.  In  151  i  these  Japanese  raised  a  serious 
insurrection  and  generals  Yu  Tam  yun  and  Whang  Hyung 
went  with  troops  and  burned  the  housts,  drove  out  the  Japan- 
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ese  and  put  an  end  to  the  settlements.  In  1573  the  Japanese 
sent  and  apologized  for  this  insurrection,  so  the  government 
allowed  a  trading  station  to  be  made  at  Tu-mo  Harbor  three 
//  from  Fusan  and  declared  that  if  any  Japanese  boat  came  to 
any  other  place  it  would  be  considered  piracy.  Korean  of- 
ficials were  appointed  to  oversee  the  business  and  to  prevent 
infringement  of  the  regulations.  In  1641  the  Japanese  de- 
clared the  place  was  too  small  and  asked  that  the  trading  sta- 
tion he  moved  to  Fusan  but  the  government  would  not  con- 
sent. In  1674  the  Japanese  asked  that  the  post  he  moved  to 
Che-p*o  but  they  were  again  refused.  For  thirty  years  the 
Japanese  kept  asking  that  the  trading  post  he  changed  and  in 
1679  permission  was  given  to  establish  the  trading  post  at 
Ch'oryang  ten  It  from  Fusan  (The  Fusan  here  referred  to 
seems  to  be  the  native  town  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bay  and 
Ch*oryaiig  was  a  point  some- what  more  than  half  way  down 
the  bay  toward  the  present  foreign  settlement.  Ed,  K,  R.^  and 
the  government  appointed  five  interpreters  to  reside  at  the 
trading  post. 

A  book  named  the  Yong-cha  Ch*ong-wha  (tSj^iSfif) 
says  that  King  Se-jong  sent  a  fleet  of  boats  and  attacked 
Tsushima  but  without  any  special  results.  The  Japanese, 
however,  were  afraid  and  asked  that  they  might  have  only 
two  or  three  houses  at  the  three  ports.  The  king  consented  but 
an  oflBcial  Hu  Cho  asserted  that  **They  will  soon  rebel.  They 
are  so  fickle  that  they  will  turn  pirates  and  Korea  will  suffer 
a  gre?t  calamity."  The  other  officials  laughed  at  this. 
But  the  Japanese  kept  coming  more  and  more  until  they 
were  strong  enough  to  raise  a  serious  insurrection.  Then 
all  the  courtiers  had  to  confess  that  Hii  Cho   had   been   right. 

A  book  called  the  Cheung-pi-rok  (J^  ^  ^)  says  that  in 
the  summer  of  1502  all  the  Japanese  at  the  ports  left  for 
Japan  and  their  houses  stood  empty  (this  was  of  course  be- 
cause of  the  impending  invasion  of  the  following  Autumn. 
Ed.  K.  R.)  When  the  Chinese  emperor  sent  to  Korea  and 
blamed  the  king  for  harboring  Japanese  the  king  replied  that 
eighty-nine  years  before,  in  King  Se-jong's  time,  they  had 
wiped  the  three  settlements  off  the  map.  Some  say  the  Japanese 
had  a  trading  station  or  Deer  Island  but  no  one  knows  when 
it  began  or  ended. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF   TRADING    POST. 

The  trading-post  at  Ch'o-ryang  was  372  tsubo  (6  feet) 
and  four  feet  long  from  east  to  west  and  256  isubo  from  north 
to  south.  In  it  were  two  houses,  one  on  the  east  side  and  one 
on  the  west.  They  were  the  houses  where  the  Japanese 
stopped.  The  east  one  had  three  large  maru  or  open  rooms 
and  beside  it  was  a  janitor's  house.  In  all  there  were  forty- 
eight  kan.  It  had  an  inner  and  an  outer  gate,  the  inner  one 
being  of  three  kan.  It  had  seventy-iive  kan  of  wall.  There 
was  a  small  gate  in  the  wall  also.  There  were  two  water 
closets,  one  inside  and  one  outside.  There  was  also  a  court- 
house where  disputes  between  Koreans  and  Japanese  were 
adjudicated.  It  was  thirty-two  kan  and  had  a  gate  of  one  kan 
and  a  wall  of  sixty-eight  kan,  with  a  small  gate  in  it.  It  had 
two  water-closets,  one  within  and  one  without.  The  trading 
house  was  of  forty  kan  with  a  one  kan  gate  and  one  water- 
closet. 

On  the  west  side  there  was  another  set  of  buildings.  One 
had  three  open  maru  of  twenty  kan  each  and  out- houses  on 
either  side.  The  front  veranda  was  four  kan  long  and  one 
kan  wide  but  the  Japanese  enlarged  it  at  their  own  expense. 
The  out-houses  were  fifty-six  kan  and  six  feet.  There  were 
fifteen  small  gates  and  six  water-closets.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings  were  erected  by  the  Korean  government.  There 
was  also  the  house  of  the  Japanese  monk  who  took  charge  of 
the  letters,  an  interpreter's  house,  twelve  houses  for  Japanese 
officers  who  had  charge  of  accounts  and  royal  edicts,  a  doc- 
tor's house,  a  police  house,  a  house  for  contraband  goods,  a 
•'string'*  house,  a  wine  house,  a  market  house,  a  carpenter 
shop,  a  dispensary,  a  confectionery,  a  bakery,  a  floor  mat 
factory,  a  store  house,  a  rope- loft,  a  shrine  to  the  spirits  (made 
by  the  Japanese). 

In  front  of  the  trading  post  was  a  bund  or  wharf  built  up 
of  stone  on  either  side.  It  was  240  tsubo  long  and  had  wooden 
posts  to  tie  up  the  boats  to.  The  gateman's  quarters  and  the 
gate  were  twelve  kan.  There  was  one  general  overseer,  two 
interpreters,  two  gatemen.  No  one  could  go  in  or  out 
without  a  written  pass  from  the  magistrate  of  Tong-nft. 
There  were  four  kan  of  stables  and  a  small  water-gate  of  one 
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kan  at  the  south-west  corner.  There  was  also  a  north  gate 
of  one  ka7i  but  it  was  always  shut  except  on  feast  days.  Two 
Japanese  guarded  it.  Around  the  whole  there  was  a  wall  of 
1273  tsubo  (7638  feet)  and  six  feet  high.  On  it  were  six 
sentinels  iS.*)  /^//^^  apart.  Each  sentinel  was  responsible  for 
any  trouble  that  occurred  on  his  beat.  There  were  six  sen- 
tinel boxes  of  three  kayi  each  and  in  each  there  was  one  ser- 
geant and  two  soldiers.  They  were  all  Koreans  and  kept  out 
any  Japanese  who  had  no  business  there. 


Odds  and  Ends« 

A  P     h  Before  the  founding  of  the  present  dynasty  Yi 

r,         ^s  T'ft-jo,  who  became  later  its  first  king,  was  a 

Execution.  •'  *  ,      ^  ,        ,     / 

very  famous  general.  It  was  he  who  first  suc- 
cessfully opposed  the  Japanese  freebooters  who  for  centuries 
had  found  the  Korean  coast  such  a  rich  field  for  enterprise. 
On  one  of  the  occasions  when  he  was  going  south  with  a  fleet 
to  attack  the  robbers  he  had  to  pass  between  the  Island  of 
Kaugwha  and  the  mainland.  The  captain  of  the  boat  in  which 
the  general  sailed  was  named  Son-dol.  When  they  reached 
a  certain  spot  in  the  narrow  passage  Son-dol  turned  the  prow 
toward  shore  and  it  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  pile  her  up 
on  the  beach.  General  Yi,  seeing  this  and  fancying  that  it 
meant  treachery,  whipped  out  his  sword  and  relieved  the 
captain  of  his  head.  But  upon  investigation  he  found  that 
the  channel  here  ran  very  near  the  eastern  bank  and  that 
Son-dol  had  been  doing  just  the  right  thing.  But  this  after- 
thought was  not  of  the  least  use  to  Son-dol,  except  post- 
humously. The  general  landed  and  buried  the  captain  with 
extraordinary  honors  and  thus  sent  his  name  down  to  pos- 
terity in  a  way  that  must  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  his 
descendants.  So  that  place  is  called  Son-dol-mok  or  Son-dol 
channel  and  you  can  see  the  dangerous  reef  today  over 
which  the  tide  pours  like  a  cataract  and  makes  the  long  de- 
tour necessary.  In  Korea  fame  is  fame  whether  it  is  obtained 
by  doing  some  heroic  act  or  by  having  your  top-knot  cut  off 
just  above  your  shoulders  by  mistake. 
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Kim  Sung-il  was  a  very  effective  governor 

Cross  of  his  prefecture  and  it  took  a  sharp  man 

Examination.  todeceivehini.  One  day  some  other  prefects 

sent  him  a  case  that  they  could  not  un- 
ravel. A  certain  man  held  a  deed  to  some  properly  and 
claimed  that  the  deed  was  over  a  century  old  and  undoubtedly 
valid.  The  question  hung*  upon  the  age  of  that  particular 
iiianitscript. 

**Bring  me  seme  water,'*  said  Kim. 

It  was  brought  and  with  it  he  wet  the  deed,  and  then  he 
let  it  dry.     It  was  almost  as  stiff  as  it  had  been  before  wetting. 

**Now  bring  me  a  piece  of  old  paper."  It  was  brought 
and  dampened,  but  when  it  was  dry  it  was  found  to  be  quite 
limp.     Kim  eyed  the  suspected  man. 

,  •*You  see  the  difference,  do  j'ou?  Old  paper  loses  all  its 
stiffness  when  wet.'*  The  man  immediately  confessed  the 
forgery  and  took  his  punishment  patiently. 

Up  to  the  3'ear  1894  there  were  several  places 
Places  of  of  execution   in    and  about  Seoul.     If  a  man 

Execution.  was  condemned  to  instant  execution  he  was 
Taken  to  the  Keum-ch'iin  Bridge,  the  very  an- 
cient bridge  just  west  of  the  Kyoug-bok  Palace,  and  there  be- 
headed. If  the  case  were  not  quite  so  pressing  he  was  taken 
to  the  HyejQng  bridge,  the  first  bridge  on  the  big  street,  west 
of  Chong  no.  The  third  place  was  Chong-no  or  the  bridge 
on  '•Furniture  Street"  crossing  the  main  sewer  of  the  city. 
The  next  in  importance  was  outside  the  Little  West  Gate  and 
last  came  the  execution  grounds  at  the  river,  called  Sfi- 
nam-tD. 

Women  are  said   to   be   afraid  of  the  well  on 

A  Headless         Furniture  Street  near  the  big  bridge,  because 

Qhost.  a  woman,  drawing  water  there  in  years  gone 

by,  was  accosted  hy  a  spirit  and  asked  for  a 
drink.  The  woman  dared  not  refuse  but  when  she  gave  the 
water  the  spirit  faded  away.  As  it  did  so  she  heard  ths  words, 
**Alas  how  can  I  drink  when  I  have  no  head?"  It  was  the 
ghost  of  a  man  who  had  been  beheaded. 
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Editorial   Comment* 

As  the  year  1903  draws  to  a  close  we  naturally  glance  back 
'  across    the   months  to    note    salient   features  of   the  period. 
What  has  been  doing  in  Korea  in  commercial,  social,  political 
educational  and  religious  lines? 

In  spite  of  the  chaotic  state  of  the  monetary  system  there 
are  evidences  that  trade  has  been  brisk.  Real  estate  values 
have  appreciated  and  the  hum  of  commercial  life  has  never 
been  louder.  Building  operations  in  Seoul  have  been  on  a 
phenomenal  scale.  Foreign  houses  and  shops  have  been  go- 
ing up  all  about  us  at  a  rate  that  soon  bids  fair  to  transform 
the  whole  southern  and  western  portionsof  Seoul  at  no  distant 
date.  It  has  been  a  rush  year  for  carpenters,  masons  and 
lumber  men.  These  large  building  operation.*^,  carried  on  in 
spite  of  soaring  prices,  argue  something.  This  money  is  not 
being  thrown  away.  It  shows  confidence  in  the  future  and  a  de- 
termination to  take  advantage  of  manifest  opportunities.  We 
doubt  if  any  other  city  in  the  far  east  has  made  any  such  pro- 
portionate advance  during  the  past  year.  Perhaps  the  great- 
est activity  has  been  shown  by  the  Chinese  merchants,  if 
building  operations  may  be  taken  as  an  indication.  A  very 
large  number  of  Chinese  shops,  of  a  substantial  character, 
have  been  erected.  On  the  part  of  the  Japanese  the  advance 
has  been  less  pronounced  but  none  the  less  real.  The  most 
ambitious  building  erected  by  the  latter  is  the  double  repre- 
sentation in  mii:eiture  of  the  Nagoya  Castle.  These  were 
displayed  at  Osaka  during  the  late  exposition  and  were  then 
taken  down  and  brought  to  Seoul  where  they  are  to  be  used  as  a 
bazar.  Outside  the  South  gate  there  has  been  a  transforma- 
tion indeed.  Hundreds  of  native  houses  have  been  demolished 
and  the  whole  level  of  the  valley  for  a  space  of  half  a  mile  long 
by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wid^  has  been  filled  in  to  the 
depth  of  six  or  eight  feet  to  be  used  as  the  terminal  station 
and  yards  of  the  Seoul  Fusan  R.  R.  It  is  problematic  when 
we  shall  hear  the  sound  of  a  locomotive  whistle  on  the  North- 
w^estern  line  but  that  the  Japanese  mean  business  there  can  be 
no  doubt  at  all.    The  new  Severance  Memorial  Hospital  build- 
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ing  Stands  out  in  lK»ld  releif  and  is  a  handsome  structure,  rep- 
resenting not  the  sordid  side  of  life  but  the  philanthropic 
and  it  will  stand  through  the  centuries  as  a  fitting  memorial 
to  the  generosity  of  the  donor. 

The  Kobe  Chronicle  recently  attempted  to  show  that  our 
remarks  relative  to  Korean  refugees  in  Japan  indicated  an 
attitude  hardly  up  to  modern  standards.  Does  that  journal 
agree  with  us  that  the  present  attitude  of  the  Korean  govern- 
ment toward  Japan  is  largely  due  to  the  very  facts  stated  and 
if  so  does  it  agree  that  it  is  a  great  pity*  that  this  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  perfect  accord  between  the  two  countries? 
We  imagine  that  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  disprove  the 
consistently  friendly  attitude  which  the  Kor^a  Review  has 
always  taken  toward  legitimate  Japanese  aspirations  in  Korea. 
We  have  always  believed  and  have  frequently  said  that  Japan 
is  the  best  if  not  the  only  friend  Korea  has — mtaningthe  only 
friend  who  will  ever  render  her  any  substantial  aid,  and 
though  there  may  have  been  things  to  criticize  now  and  again 
in  the  working  out  of  Japanese  policy  regarding  Korea  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Japan  has  always  stood  solidly  for  Korean 
independence  and  we  believe  shealways  will,  so  far  as  such  in- 
dependence is  compatible  with  fairly  competent  government 
in  the  peninsula.  As  to  the  high-mindedness  of  Japan  in  af 
fording  asylum  to  Korean  refugees  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever ;  but  considering  all  the  facts  of  the  case  and  all  the 
events  that  have  happened  during  the  past  two  decades  the 
Chronicle  may  perhaps  allow  us  to  wonder  mildly  that  Japan 
should  show  such  broad-mindedness  at  such  a  cost  ?  The 
comparison  between  Japanese- Korean  and  the  Irish- American 
is  too  far-fetched  to  be  worth  comment.  Circumstances  alter 
cases,  but  as  two  years  ago  the  Chronicle  tried  to  make 
out  that  the  laws  of  political  economy  work  precisely  the  same 
way  under  all  conditions  so  now  it  is  assuming  that  interna- 
tional law  is  so  inelastic  as  to  take  no  account  of  peculiar 
circumstances. 

Now    or    Never. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  an  appeal  sent  out  from  the 
Presbyterian   Mission   in   Korea  and  many  of  the  readers  of 
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the  Review  will  be  glad  to  see  it.  We  give  the  greater  part 
of  it  below.  This  is  an  appeal  for  njore  missionaries,  based 
upon  the  growing  needs  of  the  work.     The  appeal  is  as  follows: 

**This  year  the  cry  for  reinforcements  has  been  going  up 
all  along  the  firing  liiie  of  Missions.  Nowhere  is  the  cry  louder 
than  in  Korea.  Korea  has  but  one  claim,  but  that  is  impera- 
tive and  unanswerable.  Korea's  argument  is  her  present  op- 
portunity. The  delicate  political  situation  ;  the  beginnings 
of  civilization  with  its  drawbacks,  always  a  bar  to  Christ ;  the 
throngs  of  new  believers  half  taught  as  yet  and  apt  to  make 
dangerous  mistakes ;  the  multitudes  beyond,  yielding  to  the 
least  persuasion ;  the  utterly  inadequate  force  of  workers  to 
fill  the  need  ;  these  are  facts  that  stand  out.  One  man  now  is 
worth  a  dozen  ten  years  hence.  The  hour  of  Korea's  oppor- 
tunity is  peculiarly  now.  We  can  take  Korea  now  for  Christ. 
Perhaps  we  can't  ten  years  hence.  Is  the  Church  going  to 
let  this  goldfu  opportunity  go  by?  It  is  for  you  to  answer. 
Christ  wants  you  in  Korea.  Hear  the  specific  calls  as  they 
are  coming  from  all  over  the  field. 

Seoul  says — Loudly  as  the  work  here  has  of  late  years 
ix^en  appealing  to  you  at  home  for  workers,  never  has  the  call 
been  so  loud,  the  harvest  so  ready,  the  danger  of  delay  so 
pressing  as  now.  Seoul  has  in  its  assigned  field  over  354  mil- 
lions of  people.  To  work  this  territory  there  are  but  seven 
clerical  men,  two  medical,  and  five  single  women.  Of  these, 
three  are  assigned  almost  entirely  to  what  would  be  called 
general  mission  work  rather  than  local  work,  giving  five 
clerical  men,  one  medical  «nd  five  single  women  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  this  field.  This  year  we  report  64  organized 
churches,  94  meeting  places,  1,512  baptized  believers,  1.308 
other  adherents.  Last  year  with  two  of  our  best  men  at  home 
on  furlough,  with  one  fully  equipped  man  and  fimr  others 
averaging  i  Y2  years  each  on  the  field  there  were  1 17  baptisms. 
It  should  have  been  i.ooo  with  proper  manning.  One  of  the 
old  workers  returned  from  furlough  has  ju.st  come  in  from  his 
first  country  trip  through  a  neglected  field  and  reports  80 
baptisms  in  twenty  days.  Surely  the  door  is  open  now.  Will 
the  Church  enter  in  and  possess  the  land?  Now  is  our  op- 
portunity. Tlit-re  are  and  have  been  for  some  years  past  the 
most  cordial  relations  betwten  the  official  class  and   the  mis- 
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sionaries. '  These  may  not  continue  long.  Certainly  the  old 
intimate  relations  between  the  missionaries  and  the  palace 
have  not  been  maintained.  Lack  of  workers  to  enter  the  door 
has  been  the  cause.  The  door  is  open  now.  It  may  close  any 
day.  Day  by  day  we  hear  from  the  out-districts  of  prom- 
ising groups  won  over  to  schism  or  Rome  because  of  lack  of 
oversight.  We  can't  care  for  the  field.  It  is  so  great.  The 
young  Church  needs  leaders.  They  must  be  trained.  Who 
is  to  train  them?  Travel  all  over  this  district,  go  where  you 
will,  start  a  Christian  service,  and  you  will  have  crowds  who 
will  not  only  give  careful  earnest  attention  but  not  a  few  will 
wait  to  enquire  and  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  wherever  there 
is  persistent  effort  there  will  be  a  church.  No  .soil  was  ever 
more  ready  for  the  seed.  God  has  granted  to  the  Church  in 
America  this  infant  church  in  Korea.  She  today,  starving, 
appeals  for  Bread.  It  is  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  say 
whether  she  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  cry  and  let  her 
offspring  starve. 

Pyeng  Yang's  cry  is  evtii  more  urgent  than  this.  No 
one  aware  of  the  present  condition  of  things  in  the  Mission 
field  of  North  Korea  can  fail  to  know  that  the  hour  of  Chris- 
tian opportunity  in  tht^  country  is  striking  in  clear  and  un- 
mistakable tones.  In  the  territory  covered  by  Pyeng  Yang 
Station  alone,  during  the  last  year,  872  adults  were  received 
in  baptism  and  1,547  to  the  qatechumenate,  and  those  num- 
bers were  only  limited  by  the  inability  of  the  missionary  force 
to  do  more.  From  every  part  of  our  territory  conies  the  cry 
for  help  in  any  form,  for  visits  from  the  missionary,  for  class- 
es in  Bible  study,  for  Christian  literature,  for  Christian  educa- 
tion. Elderly  women  have  walked  a  whole  week,  from  Mon- 
day morning  until  Saturday  night,  to  attend  a  ten  day's  class 
for  Bible  study.  In  many  couutry  groups  during  the  winter 
months,  the  Christians  meet  every  night  for  Bible  study,  with 
only  portions  of  Scripture  imperfectly  translated,  all  equally 
ignorant  and  with  no  one  to  lead  them.  Christian  primary 
schools  multiplying  everywhere  are  calling  vainly  for  qualified 
Christian  teachers  and  numbers  of  Christian  boys  and  young 
men,  showing  the  richest  promise  for  the  future  self  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  throng  into  Pyeng  Yang  from  year  to 
year  begging  for  a  Christian  education* 
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And  ever  soundiug  day  and  night  is  that  other  cry»  un- 
heard to  mortal  ear,  yet  loud  to  the  ear  attuned  to  the  Spirit 
and  loud  surely  to  the  pitying  e\r  of  God,  the  cry  of  the  un- 
avvakened.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  there  are, 
in  our  territory  alone,  lying  in  desperate  soul  extremity,  not 
because  they  have  not  heeded,  but  because  they  have  not  heard 
the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  Or  if  they  have  heard  at  all, 
it  has  been  at  a  great  distance  and  dimly. 

It  is  entirely  impossible  with  our  present  missionary  force 
of  eight  ordained  men,  one  medical,  six  missionary  wives  and 
three  single  women  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  situation. 
Work  among  the  unevangelized  we  cannot  even  touch,  and 
even  in  regions  nominally  under  our  supervision  much  that 
ought  to  be  done  is  left  undone.  Groups  of  believers  asking 
earnestly  for  spiritual  help  and  instruction  are  left  unvisited 
perhaps  for  long  months,  and  wh^n  Ihi  missionary  is  at  last 
able  to  include  them  in  his  rounds,  he  finds  perhaps  that  the 
sickness  of  long  deferred  hope  has  set  in,  atid  hearts  that  were 
once  plastic  and  warm  are  now  hardend  and  cold. 

Not  to-morrow  but  now  is  the  day  of  opporunity  for  Korea. 
How  long  this  spirit  of  inquiry,  so  largely  unsatisfied,  may 
continue  to  exist,  or  how  soon  the  people  may  relapse  into  the 
old  state  of  he  ithen  apathy,  who  can  say  ?  Given  a  few  more 
years  of  utterly  inadequate  manning  of  our  Mission  force,  and 
it  may  be  that  here  and  there,  all  through  this  beautiful  region, 
like  a  mountain- side  swept  by  forest  fires,  only  charred  and 
blackened  spaces  may  remain  where  was  once  the  promise  of 
green  and  living  growth. 

We  are  asking  for  consecrated  men  and  women,  separated 
and  i^ent  of  God,  and  through  whom  He  will  deign  to  work  out 
H's  purposes  for  this  people.  Come  over  and  help  us.  The 
blessing  of  those  who  are  ready  toperish  awaits  you,  and  more, 
much  more  than  that,  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  enabling 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  whose  visage  was  marred  more  than 
any  man's,  to  see  through  your  etiforts  of  the  travail  of  His 
soul  and  be  satisfied. 

Syen  Chun — with  the  same  conditions  reports  4,537  en- 
rolled attendants,  of  which  1,027  are  baptized  and  1,646  cate- 
chumens, 61  meeting  places.  To  visit  every  group  even  once 
a  3'ear  requires   a  journey  of  3,000  miles  on  foot  or  on  pack 
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poqy.  Our  work  has  increased  50  ^  to  70  ^  each  year  for 
several  years  and  the  increase  seems  only  an  earnest  of  what 
is  coming.  No  longer  can  we  give  careful  oversight  to  the 
work.  That  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  physicial  possiblity. 
Our  whole  force  is  but  three  clerical  men,  one  medical,  and  two 
single  women.  But  for  the  host  of  Korean  helpers  and  leaders 
(mostly  with  Korean  support)  we  could  not  at  all  do  the 
work,  and  the  present  work  would  long  since  have  crumbled 
away.  All  we  can  do  now,  hard  as  it  seems  to  say  it,  is  to 
care  for  these  under- shepherds,  the  leaders,  gather  them  into 
classes,  teach  them  as  best  we  can,  one,  two  or  at  most  three 
weeks  each  per  year. 

To  the  north  of  us  about  200  miles  is  Kang  Kei  w^hich  is 
more  than  ready  to  be  organized  as  a  new  Station  mostly 
through  the  efforts  of  Koreans  who  have  gone  there  to  live  or 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  There  are  over  150  Christians  in  and 
about  Kang  Kei  with  about  525  in  attendance  upon  services. 
This  is  a  greater  number  than  can  be  claimed  by  many  fully 
organized  Stations  and  the  prospects  for  growth  are  exceeding- 
ly bright.  But  we  cannot  open  the  Station  there  simply  for 
lack  of  men.  A  visit  of  a  week  or  ten  days  once  a  year  is  all 
we  ran  plan  to  give  it.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  the  help 
we  are  asking  for  is  to  do  any  good,  it  should  come  now.  What 
the  future  has  in  store  for  us  we  don't  know  but  we  do  know 
that  we  need  help  at  once  to  care  for  the  work  already  done, 
not  to  mention  the  crying  need  in  the  regions  just  beyond. 

From  the  South  Country  this  year  comes  the  most  insist- 
ent appeal  that  they  have  ever  sent  out.  Their  call  is  for 
single  women.  **A  woman  for  Taiku"  heads  the  list  of  pre- 
ferred workers  sent  home  by  the  Korea  Mission.  It  is  not. 
the  first  but  now  the  third  time  and  with  an  ever  increasing 
demand.  In  1900  though  this  door  for  work  in  our  Christian 
homes  stood  wide  open,  the  Christian  women  were  few.  In 
answer  to  the  demand  in  February  of  1901  Miss  Nourse  was 
sent  to  tis  only  to  be  taken  away  the  following  Fall.  Since 
then  our  work  among  women  has  doubled  every  year  until 
every  house  in  this  large  city  (the  fourth  in  the  Empire  and 
capital  of  the  province)  presents  an  open  door  to  the  woman 
missionary. 

With  ever  enlarging  opportunities  not  only  has  no  one 
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come  to  supply  the  need  but  this  year  has  seen  the  only  two 
women  with  any  knowledge  of  the  language  go  home  on 
furlouyh.  With  Mrs.  Briten  but  little  over  a  year  on  the  field, 
we  came  to  Annual  Meeting  in  confidence  that  our  claims 
must  be  met.  But  again  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment 
and  our  little  band  has  been  reduced  during  the  year  from 
seven  to  four,  Dr.  Eva  Field  having  been  loaned  to  us  for  three 
months.  An  inland  city  three  days  by  coolie  from  the  coast, 
where  this  little  band  constitute  the  only  foreign  residents 
aside  from  one  French  priest,  where  no  foreigner  except  the 
missionaries  and  one  gold  prospector  has  ever  been :  these 
facts  constitute  the  social  need  which,  together  with  the  need 
of  the  work,  compelled  the  loan  of  Dr.  Field.  Every  morning 
she  visits  the  homes  of  Christians  and  in  the  afternoon  meets 
a  roomful  of  women  in  the  new  hospital.  Also  on  Sunday 
and  Wednesday  afternoons  she  meets  the  women  for  Bible 
study.  This  work  is  interrupted  at  the  time  of  writing  by  an 
8-day  trip  to  some  of  the  largest  groups.  Her  first  night  out 
she  and  her  Bible  woman  addressed  a  crowd  of  several  hundred 
women  and  had  to  put  out  the  light  to  get  them  to  go  home. 
By  the  time  she  makes  one  trip  East  and  one  South  among 
the  other  groups,  the  women  will  be  gathering  for  the  Winter 
Class,  after  which  her  short  three  months  will  be  up,  and 
what  then  ?  This  is  the  question  we  put  to  you—  our  sisters — 
in  the  home  land.  May  God  lead  some  one  who  reads  this 
brief  sketch  of  our  struggle,  to  come  out  and  fill  this  long 
standing  and  ever  increasing  need,  rendered  now  so  acute  by 
the  return  on  furlough  of  Mrs.  Adams  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 
Though  you  come  by  the  next  boat  you  cannot  get  here  too 
soon  to  answer  our  present  pressing  need.  Come  over  now 
and  help  us. 

Fusan's  strong  plea  is  also  single  women.  Our  eighteen 
country  groups  have  had  no  lady  worker  for  over  two  years 
and  they  cry  loudly  for  the  peculiar  instruction  that  only  a 
woman  can  give.  The  clergymen  can  reach  their  lives,  it  is 
true.  But  not  as  they  should  be  reached.  Korean  etiquette 
restricts  the  sexes  in  their  relation  too  much.  They  need  a 
woman  who  can  enter  their  homes,  hearts  and  thoughts. 
Though  the  clergymen  can  in  a  small  manner  touch  the  lives 
of  professing  Christian  women,  they  cannot  reach  those  who 
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are  on  the  border   line   of  faith.     Women  must   help  women 
over  the  first  stages  of  the  Christian  road. 

We  have  no  lady  worker  for  our  country  groups.  We 
had  one  until  two  years  ago  when  the  greater  needs  of  other 
fields  drew  her  away.  Our  women's  work  has  trebled  since 
then  and  the  women  are  more  numerous  than  the  men.  Our 
Bible  classes  for  women  have  to  be  taught  by  men — a  very 
serious  handicap.  There  is  no  one  to  train  the  Korean  wo- 
men for  anything  better,  no  one  to  raise  up  Bible  women  and 
Christian  female  workers.  Two  or  three  of  our  Christian 
groups  are  almost  without  men,  and  they  form  a  serious  pro- 
blem to  the  pastor,  who  cannot  properly  instruct  them.  He 
could  do  better  if  there  were  men  present.  Such  groups  need 
a  lady  worker  badly. 

The  need  of  these  women  is  appalling.  Had  we  a  single 
woman  at  this  moment,  the  tasks  which  would  be  hers 
when  she  was  able  to  use  the  language  intelligently  would  be 
greater  than  she  could  bear.  We  plead  for  some  one  to  supply 
the  Bread  which  these  children  of  our  Father  are  crying  for. 
We  plead  for  some  one  to  help  develop  womanhood  in  the 
south  of  Korea. 

These  are  facts,  and  facts  that  cry  aloud  to  Him  and  to 
you  His  disciple.  Now  is  the  time  of  our  need.  Tomorrow 
may  be  too  late.  So  many  are  hungry  for  the  Bread  of  Life, 
so  many  are  dying  without  it ;  if  we  don't  feed  the  hungry, 
speak  life  to  the  dying,  a  few  days  hence  all  our  speaking 
may  be  in  vain. 

From  the 

Presbyterian  Mission  in  Korea. 


Obituary  Notice. 

It  is  with  the  most  poignant  regrets  that  we  are  obliged 
to  note  the  death  of  Mrs.  Vinton  the  wife  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Vinton 
of  Seoul.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vinton  have  lived  in  Seoul  for  the 
past   thirteen  years,  having  arrived   from   America   in   the 
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Spring  of  1891.  Mrs.  Vintou  was  a  native  of  New  York  City 
and  it  was  there  that  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Vinton  on  the 
eve  of  their  departure  for  Korea.  From  that  time  till  her 
sad  death  on  the  fourth  of  this  month  she  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  small  social  circle  in  Seoul.  Many  are  the  people 
who  could  tell  of  her  unstinted  hospittility  and  her  words  of 
encouragement  in  times  of  despondency  and  of  sympathy  iu 
times  of  sorrow.  Such  memories  of  her  form  the  best  monu- 
ment in  her  honor.  The  quiet,  forceful,  womanly  influence 
which  she  exerted  is  measured  by  the  void  which  her  absence 
makes.  The  sympathy  of  the  entire  community  and  of  hun- 
dreds of  friends  in  China,  Japan  and  America  is  extended  to 
Dr.  Vinton  and  his  children.  Mrs  Vinton  leaves  six  children, 
three  boys  and  three  girls.  The  Funeral  took  place  on 
Monday  the  seventh  instant. 


News  Calendar 

One  the  21  ?t  of  November  the  Foreign  Office  received  a  despatch 
from  the  Japanese  Minister  finding  fault  with  the  vacillating  policy  of  the 
Government  and  with  its  constant  excuses  for  not  opening  Yonganipo 
to  foreign  trade.  The  despatch  was  considered  by  the  Foreign  Office  to 
be  lacking  in  courtesy  and  was  returned  unanswered  although  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Minister  of  the  Foreign  Office  wished  to  open  that  port. 
A  Russian  despatch  on  the  same  day  was  returned  unanswered  for  the 
samtf  reason.  This  issue  seems  to  have  brought  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment to  a  definite  parting  of  the  ways.     She  must  make  some  choice. 

On  the  2f  th  inst.  the  French  Repre.«?entative  presented  His  Majesty 
with  a  decoration  from  the  President  of  France. 

Apparently  j'ouonly  have  to^iention  the  name  of  a  Christian  gentle- 
man as  such  to  set  the  AT?/^  C^r^/f/^/^  to  "milling/*  as  the  cowboys 
say.  It  read  an  account  of  a  meeting  in  Shanghai  at  which  Mr.  Philip 
Gillett  of  Seoul  made  a  speech.  Mr.  Gillett  was  referred  to  as  a  man  of 
good  physique  as  well  as  good  principles.  The  Chronicle  wants  to 
know  what  the  connection  is.  If  doubtless  has  never  heard  the  aphorism 
"Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano."  Of  course  the  Chronicle  may  say  that  re- 
ligion is  not  men%  sana  but  mei^s  insanay  but  as  this  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion, why 'not  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and  say  that  every- body  is  a  fool 
that  does  not  think  my  way — or  else  keep  still  ? 
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A  scholary  gentleman  from  the  country-  sends  the  following  coni- 
niuncation  from  the  country,  relative  to  the  subject  of  mixed  script. 

I  am  umch  thraxfheis  to  akouein  that  in  spite  tf  the  ^<;;//<' of  the 
ekkiesia  in  mense  septembro  so'ne  amtre.s  are  still  elpizcntes  that  the 
j^aphai  ^NxW.  he  issued  in  mvm^^  grammaia.  1  am  sure  if  the  grammatl- 
koi^i  Korea  need  this  sustasin  grammaton  xinikon  km'-  Koreaion  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  gaphai,  the  grammtiiikoi  curopaioi  o\x^\.  to 
have  an  edition  of  the  grammata  published  for  their  particular  benefit 
too,  or  auihropoi  will  not  know  that  they  understand  Heilenikon.  I 
elpizo  that  you  will  aitein  your  conmiittee  in  Londinio  to  supply  taxeos 
this  nuich  needed  edition  of  \Xx.^  graphai.  'ihe  one  is  as  much  needed  as 
the  other.  If  your  committee  in  Londinio  understands  that,  it  will  arrive 
at  the  proper  boule  "  The  above  looses  much  because  of  our  lack  of  a 
font  of  Greek  type  but  we  canuut  forbear  to  give  in  as  best  we  can. 

Gen  Yi  Hak-kyun,  the  head  of  the  Military  Scho;>l  and  Gen  Cho 
Tong-yun,  chief  of  the  Military  Law  Bureau  have  exchanged  places. 

Thtfre  have  been  so  many  robberies  in  Seoul  of  late  that  twenty  re- 
volvers have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  night  patrol  of  each  of  the 
five  departments  of  the 'city. 

Owing  to  lack  of  funds  in  the  treasury  the  November  salaries  were 
paid  out  of  the  Palace  Treasury. 

A  band  of  1 20  robbers  raided  the  town  of  Saug-ju  in  Kyung-sang 
Province  in  early  November  burning  thirty-five  houses,  killing  two  peo- 
ple and  severely  wounding  two  others,  burning  two  horses  and  two  cows, 
burning  560  bags  of  rice  ;  dogs,  hens  and  goods  of  many  kinds  were  all 
destroyed.     It  was  one  of  the  worst  raids  yet  reported. 

Min    Yung-ju   memorialized  the   throne   saying  that  Ko  Yong-gun 
the  nmrderer  of  U  Pom-sun  in  Japan  is  a  great  patriot  and  asking  that  if 
possible  he  be  brought  back  to  Korea  to  receive   high   honors.      Many  ' 
others  have  presented  memorials  of  the  same  tenor.  • 

Sim  Sang-hun,  Minister  of  Finance  has  been  removed  to  the  Mili- 
tary bureau  and  Yi  Youg-ie  became  acting  Minister  of  Finance  early  in 
December. 

The  native  papers  state  that  the  Russian  Minister,  about  the  first  of 
December,  stated  to  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  Shah  of  Persia  desires  to 
make  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Korea  and  suggested  that  Cho  Min- 
heui  the  Korean  Minister  in  VVabhingtoh  be  coumnssiuuedto  open  nego- 
tiations looking  toward  this  end. 

Foreign  Office  informs  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  a  univer- 
sal exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  Belgium  in  1905  and  asks  whether  Korea 
will  send  an  exhibit. 

The  native  papers  contain  the  curious  statement  that  if  the  Korean 
government  wishes  to  secure  the  release  of  Ko  Yung-gun  the  assassin  of 
U  Pom-sun  it  will  cost  $2, coo  !  The  Japanese  authoriters  will  smile  when 
they  hear  this  report. 

Yun  Hyo-jung  who  was  secretly  in  league  with  Ko  Yung-gun  for 
the  assassination  of  U  Pom-sun  came  back  to  Korea  for  some  reason  be- 
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fore  the  deed  was  done.      He  himself  has  been  under  the  ban  here  but 
owing  to  this  event  be  has  received  a  full  pardon  for  past  offences. 

One  hundred  new  jinrikshas  which  the  government  l»ught  for  use 
in  the  great  jubilee  have  been  sold  off  to  high  officials  for  yen  thirty-five 
apiece. 

The  native  papers  say  that  a  Russian  went  on  an  inspecting  tour 
along  the  route  of  the  Seoul  Pusan  Railing  but  was  treated  so  badly  by 
Japanese  workmen  along  the  line  that  he  wired  to  Seoul  demanding 
protection. 

Mr.  Martin  Egan,  agent  for  the  Associated  Press  in  America,  visited 
Seoul  recently  in  the  interest  of  the  company,  examining  the  conditions 
existing  here. 

The  native  papers  of  the  5th  inst.  state  that  Gen  Yi  Hak-kyun,  and 
several  other  Korean  officials  were  discovered  by  the  |x>lice  to  be  gam- 
bling. The  place  was  raided,  we  hear,  but  the  men  were  not  arrested. 
Five  officials  of  pansu  rank  memorialized  the  throne,  about  the 
first  of  December,  asking  that  Ko  Yong-gun  the  assassin  of  I'  Pom-sun 
be  brought  back  to  Korea  if  possible. 

Yi  Pom-chin  Korea  Minister  in  St.  Petersburg  has  written  to  the 
Whatiy  $itng  Sin-mun,  the  native  daily  paper  in  Se^ul,  saying  that  its 
report  of  a  month  ag  >  that  he  had  sent  a  despatch  to  the  Korean  Gov- 
ernment urging  that  Y.>ugamp:>  be  not  opened  t.>  foreign  trade  was* 
entirely  false,  that  he  had  sent  no  such  despatch,  and  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment wanted  to  open  that  p  )rt  it  had  a  i>erfect  right  t )  do  so. 

In  Kang-wun  Province,  at  the  provincial  capital  a  new  sect  called 
the  Nam-hak  has  arisen.  It  is  said  to  be  a  mystic  cult  and  is  very  nmch 
like  the  Tong-hak  of  unsavory  memory. 

Over  fifty  houses  were  burned  at  Ch'ang-py'ung  in  Chul-la  Province 
about  the  end  of  November. 

The  Superintendent  of  Trade  al  Kyong-hcung  informs  the  govern- 
ment that  the  people  iilong  the  Tuman  are  .somewhat  excited  by  seeing 
Ru.'-sian  trof^ps  (!rilliric  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

In  south  Ch'ung-i^h'Mng  Pnn-ince  according  t.>  the  native  press,  the 
loss  of  revenue  due  to  failure  of  crops  amounts  to  lO.oSi  /^.v/or  $i2o,of  <> 
Seventy  prefects  who  are  still  in  arrears  of  taxes  fSoo  or  more  are  to 
be  cashiered. 

Robbcs  burned  abjut  forty  houses  in  Chin-jang  Nt)rth  Ch'ung- 
Ch'«'ing  Province  early  in  December  but  no  lives  were  lo^t. 

Next  year  the  Crown  Prince  enters  the  fourth  decade  of  his  life  and 
in  conseq'ience  there  will  be  a  great  festival  in  his  honor  on  the  first 
<lay  of  the  first  n:of>n. 

Yi  Youg-ik  was  ill  about  the  middle  of  December  and  went  to  the 
Japanese  hospital  for  treatment  He  presented  the  hospital  with 
Yen    1 5 or'. 

The  Prime  Minister  who  took  the  Emperor's  portrait  to  the  "West- 
ern Palace"  in  Pyeng-yang  returned  to  Seoul  on  the  nth  inst.  having 
accomplished  his  mission  successfully. 
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The  Japanese  paper  in  Chemulpo,  the  Chosun  Sinpo  becomes  a  daily 
from  January  ist.  We  congratulate  our  contemporary  upon  this  evi- 
dence of  j^rowing  success. 

The  salaries  of  all  the  soldiers  of  the  Korean  army  are  to  he  raised 
one  dollar  and  a  half  per  month,  and  the  salaries  t»f  the  police  are  to  he 
raised  one  duUar  per  mouth.  This  goes  into  effect  the  first  of  the 
new   year 

The  Prime  Minister  on  his  return  for  Pyeng  Yang  announced  that 
on  the  way  W\*t  Pyeng  Yang  st>ldier8  who  accompanied  him  as  ej-cort 
committed  many  acts  of  oppression  on  the  country  people  along  the 
road,  and  urged  that  they  be  sent  back  to  the  north  but  His  Majesty 
replied  that  they  must  remain  for  the  present. 

The  Korean  Legation  building  in  Tokyo  has  lately  been  repaired 
throughout. 

The  following  account  of  the  Mokpo  riots  is  sent  us  by  reliable  wit- 
nei-ses. 

The  trouble  arose  over  the  appointment  of  the  bosses  of  the  coolies 
that  measure  rice  in  the  settlement  ( '^  ^  )  '1  he  Japanese  consul  main- 
tained that  they  must  be  appointed  by  him  or  the  municipality  ar.d 
have  a  licence.  The  !  'f  w|  ,  ttiaintaned  that  as  they  were  Koreans  he 
would  appoint  them  and  issue  hcences.  Consequently  there  were  two 
sets  for  a  while,  bringing  on  frequent  conflicts  between  the  Japanese  and 
Korean  coolies.  Then  the  Korean  coolies  struck  in  a  body,  bo}cotting 
the  Japanese  settlement.  A  lot  of  Japanese  went  t-j  the  Korean  Yamen 
one  night  about  lo  o'clock,  each  with  a  club,  and  severely  1. eat  some  C////avw. 
They  had  expelled  every  one  from  the  room  and  had  surrounded  the  Kaniui 
in  a  very  threatening  manner  (with  their  clubs)  when  he  wasrescue<i  by 
Mr.  Hopkins. 

Later  the  Koreans  caught  and  severely  beat  one  or  two  of  their  own 
countrymen  who  dared  to  disregard  their  boycot.  <.>ne  man  would  prob- 
ably have  been  killed  but  was  rescued  by  Korean  police.  The  Korean 
mob  then  went  and  demolished  his  house  and  two  or  three  otJier  houses 
belonging  to  him  or  his  friends  or  relatives. 

The  Japanese  mob  then  beat  some  Korean  policemen.  Koreans 
then  tried  t<>  block  the  road  leading  to  the  s«:-ttlement.  collecting  piles  of 
stones  here  und  there  as  if  for  a  stone  fight.  Sunday  fifty  marines  were 
landed  and  marched  the  streets  as  if  to  intimidate  the  Koreans,  and  then 
returned.  Early  yesterday  about  8  o'clock  we  noticed  scores  of  Ja])anehe 
coolies  hurrying  past  going  about  a  mile  from  the  settlement  to  where 
the  Korean  coolies  were  massed  at  a  Korean  village.  They  there  chased 
and  beat  the  Koreans  in  a  pretty  rough  fashion.  I  went  out  to  see  them 
and  found  seventeen  (i6  men,  i  woman)  pretty  badly  beaten  up  and 
lying  in  the  neighboring  houses,  sonie'with  bruises  on  their  bodies  and 
some  with  cuts  in  their  heads  and  blood  all  over  their  clothes.     So  far  as  I 

could  see  none  were  dangerously  or  fatally  hurt.     This  w^as  also  Dr.  

opinion  who  examined  most  of  them. 
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The  trouble  has  been  K^ing  on  for  more  than  a  month  and  I  am  told 
trade  is  completely  tied  up.  Many  of  the  Korean  junks,  that  come  by 
the  scores  brinj>inj<  rice,  have  left  for  Kunsan  and  Vusan  and  even  the 
Korein  j-ampans  leave  vacated  the  harbor  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  pas- 
Rtnj/ers  to  i^o  to  and  from  the  steamers. 

S(MMi  after  the  Kamni  was  intimidated  he  left  (nferLind  for  Seoul 
to  push  the  case  in  the  courts.  Affairs  were  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
acting  Kamni  who  resigned  by  telegraph.     The  chief  of  police  is  sick  ! 

The  Superintendent  of  Trade  at  Chemulpo  reports  that  a  serious  rob- 
bery of  gun-powder  and  copper  money  took  place  on  the  premises  of 
Meyer  and  Co.  of  Chenmlpo  late  in  November. 

On  December  first  the  Danish  government  through  the  Ru^sian 
Minister  in  Seoul  presented  to  His  majesty  a  decoration  of  high  order. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  on  Dec.  2nd  the  house  occupied  by  Mr. 
Wallace  in  Chenmlpo  was  destroyed  by  fire.  All  the  funiture  was  lost. 
We  understand  that  it  carried  a  fair  insurance,  however. 

The  Chenmlpo  merchants,  on  the  7th  inst.,  began  the  publication  of 
a  periodical  dev  >ted  to  the  interests  of  trade  in  that  part. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Korea  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
was  held  at  the  Seoul  Union  on  Wednesday  the  23rd  inst.  A  paper  on 
he  Kufaj^a  or  Korean  national  examinations,  was  read  by  Mr.  HuH)ert. 
It  was  followed  by  interesting  remarks  by  Mr.  Jordan,  the  president  of 
the  society,  and  by  others.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  on  the  whole 
the  suspension  of  these  examinations  in  1894  wai  a  mistake  aud  that  the 
evils  connected  with  the  system  were  more  than  overbalanced  by  the 
benefits  which  it  conferred  in  encouraging  education  and  in  forming  a 
potent  bond  of  union  between  the  pro\'inces.  The  whole  social  and 
economical  side  of  the  question  was  passed  over  in  the  reading  of 
he  paoer  because  of  the  necessity  of  getting  it  within  the  hour,  but  it  is 
expected  that  if  the  paper  is  published  these  features  will  be  touched 
upon. 

On  the  4th  of  December  the  Seoul  Fusan  Railway  officials  gave  a 
large  number  of  Korean  officials  an  opportunity  to  see  the  progress  made 
on  the  road,  by  taking  them  on  an  excursion  to  Suwun. 

It  is  said  that  the  order  to  raise  only  30,000  lbs  of  ginseng  for  the 
next  crop  is  causing  great  suffering  among  the  ginseng  farmers,  since 
usually  as  nuich  as  twice  that  amount  is  prepared  for  market. 

On  the  1 6th  inst  the  Russian  Minister  comp.ained  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  trade  at  Ky  ini^-heung,  near  the  Tuman  river  and  said  he 
must  be  dismissed.  He  resigned  and  Sim  Ch«mg-suk  was  appointed  in 
his  place. 

On  the  20th  inst.  Lady  Om  was  raised  one  degree  and  received  the 
grade  qi  Kwi-bi or  ''Particular  Consort." 

Yun  Chi-ho  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  trade  at  Mok-po  in 
place  ot  Kim  Sung-gyu  who  was  disliked  by  the  Japanese  because  of  his 
claim  that  he  had  the  right  to  license  the  bosses  of  the  coolie  gang  -who 
measure  rice  in  the  concession  at  that  port.  Mr.  Yun's  intimate  know- 
ledge of  such  matters  will  do  much  to  settle  the  disputed  question. 
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The  Superintendent  of  Trade  on  the  Russian  border  at  Tunian 
River  asks  that  he  be  provided  with  interpreters  who  can  speak  Chin- 
ese, aid  Russian,  as  his  work  is  greatly  hindered  by  lack  of  such  help. 

The  governor  of  South  Hani-gyiing  Pro\ince  writes  that  there  are 
constant  border  fights  between  Koreans  and  mounted  Chinese  \  audits 
on  the  northern  border  near  Sanisu. 

Gold  coins  are  being  steadily  made  at  the  Imperial  mint,  and 
$1 ,2<»o.o^>o  worth  will  be  turned  out.  Also  $i  ,500,000  worth  ol  silver  half 
dollars  have  already  been  minted. 

The  acting  superintendent  of  trade  at  Mok-po,  pending  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Yun  Chi-ho,  reports  that  four  of  the  men  injured  in  the  recent 
riot  are  likely  to  die. 

A  man  named  Yi  Ch'ang-yul,  in  prison  for  the  past  seven  years  be- 
cause of  supposed  connection  with  the  death  of  the  late  queen,  died  in 
prison  a  few  days  ago  because  of  cold  and  exposure. 

Agents  of  the  Russian  Timber  Company  have  gone  up  the  Yalu  as 
far  as  Samsu  marking  out  the  timber  land  that  they  aregomgto  exploit. 

A  band  of  robbers  entered  the  h  niss  of  a  retired  official  ol  p\in  s^ 
ranl^  in  Ch'ung-ju,  killed  his  son  and  looted  the  place. 

The  •'l)oys"  engaged  in  the  different  government  offices  receive  $6 
a  month  in  Korean  monej*.  They  have  now  combined  and  declare  they 
cannot  live  on  this  amount  as  it  is  only  enough  to  buy  a  single  load  ti 
fuel  to  say  nothing  of  rice. 

The  mayor  of  Seoul  has  passed  a  decree  that  all  jinrikshas  must  be 
provided  with  lamps  at  night. 

Japanese  living  on  O-ch  ung  island  off  Chulla  Province  have  estdb* 
lished  a  pjst  off.ce  of  their  own  at  that  place 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th.  Japanese  merchants  in  Seoul  had  a 
meeting  at  which  were  discussed  ways  and  means  of  overcoming  the 
obstacles  to  trade  here.  The  results  of  their  conference  were  sent  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  Prinje  Minister  in  Tokyo. 

The  native  papers  state  that  yen  »s,  boo  have  been  demanded  from  the 
Korean  government  as  indemnity  for  the  injury  done  to  the  Electric 
Company  because  of  the  trouble  last  Summer  when  the  government 
failed  to  protect  the  line. 

The  house  of  the  former  Home  Minister  Yi  Keun-ha  was  raided  by 
robl)ers  a  few  nights  ago.  They  were  armed  >\'ith  swords  and  firearms. 
A  large  amount  of  gootls  were  secured  including  money,  jewelry  and 
other  costly  articles. 

On  the  19th  inst.  the  French  Representative  repeated  t be  request  for 
a  gold  mining  concession  in  Ch'ang-song. 

The  prefect  of  Yong-ch'un  in  which  Yongampo  is  situated  informs 
the  government  that  several  hundred  Chinese  have  been  brought  into 
that  port  and  they  bring  with  them  a  great  deal  of  opium.  This  is  likely 
to  introduce  the  pcrncious  drug.  He  asks  that  the  port  be  opened  at 
once  to  foreign  trade  and  that  these  opium-eaters  be  dealt  with. 

Yi  Chi-yong  has  been  appointed  Foreign  Minister  in  the  place  of  the 
Acting  Miuibter  Yi  Ha-yung. 
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Tabic  of  Meteorological  Observations, 

Seoul,  Korea,  November,  J  903, 

V.  Pokrovsky,  M.  D.,  Observer. 
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This  conspiracy  was  headed  by  the  son  of  the  executed  Kim 
11-gyfing,  by  Mok  Si-ryQng  the  brother  of  Mok  Ho-ryung  and 
by  the  sons  and  otheT  near  relatives  of  the  killed  and  banished 
leaders  of  the  Soron  party.  A  large  force  was  collected  in 
KyOng-sang  Province  and  Yi  In-jwa  and  Choug  Heui-ryang 
were  put  in  command.  The  conspiracy  honeycombed  the 
whole  country,  for  we  are  told  that  in  P*yung-an  Province 
Yi  Sa-sQng  took  charge  of  an  insurrectionary  force,  while  at 
the  capital  Kim  Chung-geui  and  Nam  T*fi-jung  worked  in  its 
interests.  It  was  agreed  that  on  the  twentieth  of  the  third 
moon  Seoul  should  be  entered  and  that  Prince  Mil-wha  be  put 
on  the  throne.  But  there  was  a  weak  point  in  this  as  in  all 
such  ventures.  One  of  the  leaders  in  the  south,  An  Pak,  had 
a  friend  living  at  Yong-ju,  in  the  direct  line  of  the  approach 
to  Seoul  and  he  warned  him  to  move,  as  something  was  about 
to  happen.  The  friend  coaxed' him  into  telling  him  the  whole 
affair,  and  then  brought  the  story  straight  to  Seoul.  This  in- 
former was  Cho^  Kyo-sii.  Immediately  the  king  sent  out  a 
heavy  guard  to  the  river  and  also  manned  the  wall  of  the 
capital.  Troops  were  thrown  into  Yang-siing,  Chin-wi,  Su- 
wfin,  Yong-in,  Chuk-san  and  Ch*un-ch*un,  and  were  told  to 
seize  anyone  who  made  the  least  disturbance.  The  brother  of 
An  Pak  being  caught,  he  gave  the  details  of  the  position  of 
the  rebel  troops  and  other  important  particulars.  The  king 
appointed  O  Myung-hang  of  the  Soron  party  as  general-in- 
chief  of  an  expedition  against  the  seditious  people  of  the  south. 
He  took  with  him  2,000  soldiers,  but  gathered  more  as  he 
proceeded  south.  Strong  bodies  of  troops  were  also  sent  north 
along  the  Peking  road  and  to  Puk-pawi  outside  the  East  Gate, 
to  guard  the  appoaches  to  the  city.  In  the  south  loyal  troops 
were  in  force  at  Mun-gyung  Fortress  near  Cho-ryiing  Pass  and 
the  governor  of  Whang-hfi  Province  also  took  soldiers  and  sta- 
tioned himself  at  Whang-ju,  near  P*yuug-yang. 

In  the  south,  the  great  rebel  leader,  Yi  In-jwa,  with  ban- 
ners flying,  led  his  powerful  army  northward  to  the  town  of 
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Chiing-ju.  Here  was  stored  a  large  aniount  of  government 
provisions  and  arms.  It  was  taken  not  by  storm  but  by 
strategem.  Arras  were  sent  into  the  city  on  litters  covered 
with  vegetables  and  other  things  and  soldiers  went  in,  dis- 
guised as  coolies.  Once  inside,  they  soon  put  the  small  gar- 
rison out  of  the  way  and  killed  the  commandant.  Yi  then 
resumed  the  march  on  Seoul,  appointing  prefects  in  the  dis 
tricts  through  which  he  passed  and  assuming  the  title  **Great 
General-in-Chief.'*  The  claim  was  that  the  uprising  was  in 
behalf  of  the  dead  king.  All  the  soldiers  were  in  mourning 
for  him  and  they  carried  in  their  ranksa  shrine  to  his  memory, 
before  which  they  offered  sacriBces. 

The  road  from  the  south  coming  up  to  Seoul  divides  at 
Mok-ch*iin,  one  branch  proceeding  by  way  of  Chik-sau  and 
the  other  by  An-sung,  but  they  unite  again  at  Su-wuu.  The 
rebels  arrived  at  Mokch'fln  just  as  the  royal  troops  arrived  at 
Su-wOn.  It  was  of  prime  importance  to  the  rebels  to  know  by 
which  road  the  royal  army,  under  O  Myung-hang,  were  com- 
ing. Whichever  way  they  came  the  rebels  must  take  the 
other  road  and  so  evade  an  action.  Gen.  O  was  astute  enough 
to  surmise  this  but  he  did  not  propose  to  let  the  rebels  steal  a 
march  on  him  in  this  way ;  so  he  sent  forward  a  small  part  of 
his  force  toward  Chik-san,  but  with  the  main  body  of  his 
troops  he  took  the  road  by  way  of  An-sung.  His  calculations 
were  correct,  and  when  he  neared  An-siing  he  found  that  the 
enemy  were  encamped  thefe  in  fancied  security.  Taking  a 
picked  band  of  700  men  Gen.  O  made  a  detour  and  came 
around  the  hill  on  whose  slope  the  rebals  were  encamped.  In 
the  night  he  made  a  wild  charge  down  from  its  summit  into 
the  camp.  The  effect  was  instantaneous.  A  moment  later 
the  whole  rebel  force  was  in  full  flight,  racing  for  their  lives, 
while  the  pursuers  cut  them  down  at  pleasure.  Yi  In-jwa  was 
captured  and  brought  to  Seoul.  Meanwhile  Pak  P*il-p6n  the 
prefect  of  Son-san  opposed  the  remaining  rebels  in  Kyiing- 
sang  Province,  capturing  and  killing  a  great  number  of  them, 
especially  the  leaders  Ung  Po  and  HeUi  Ryang,  whose  heads 
he  sent  to  Seoul  in  a  box. 

When  Gen  O  Myung-hang  returned  in  triumph  to  Seoul 
the  king  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  after  the  traitors*  heads 
had  been  impaled  on  high,   they  all  adjourued  to  the  palace 
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where  a  great  feast  was  spread,  at  which  the  king  gave  Gen. 
O  a  sounding  title  and  to  Ch*o^  Kyo-5tl,  who  betrayed  the  plot 
he  gave  the  house  near  the  present  English  Church,  which 
has  in  connection  with  it  a  memorial  shrine.  The  king  had  a 
book  printed  giving  in  details  the  evil  deeds  of  the  Soron 
party.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  no  great  party  strug- 
gles. SacriBces  were  offered  for  all  who  had  been  killed  by  the 
rebels.  The  king  showed  his  clemency  by  liberating  the  five- 
year-old  son  of  one  of  the  traitors.  He  had  been  imprisoned 
according  to  the  law  of  the  country,  to  be  kept  until  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  then  he  would  be  led  out  to  execution. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  king's  prejudice  against  the  use 
of  wine  went  a  similar  prejudice  against  mining,  so  that  not 
only  did  he  peremptorily  forbid  the  mining  of  silver  at  An- 
byQn  but  hearing  that  copper  was  being  mined  near  the  same 
place  he  sent  and  put  a  stop  to  it. 

In  1727  the  heir  apparent  died  and  was  given  the  pos- 
thumous title  of  Hyo-jang  Se-ja.  Two  years  later  another 
incipient  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  south  having  as  its  object 
the  placing  of  Ha  Keui,  a  relative  of  the  king,  on  the  throne. 
It  is  said  that  with  him  died  several  hundred  more  of  the 
doomed  Soron  party. 

The  next  thirty-two  years  were  crowded  full  of  reforms 
and  their  mere  enumeration  throws  much  light  on  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  time. 

A  map  was  made  of  the  northern  boundary  and  a  for- 
tress was  built  at  Un-du ;  the  law  was  promulgated  that  the 
grandson  of  a  slave  woman  should  be  free;  on  account  of 
drought  the  king  ordered  the  making  of  numerous  reservoirs 
in  which  to  store  water  for  irrigation,  and  a  commission  was 
appointed  with  headquarters  at  Seoul,  under  whose  supervi- 
sion these  reservoirs  were  built ;  the  king  had  a  new  model  of 
the  solar  system  made,  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  the 
Japanese  during  the  invasion ;  at  last  China  amended  that 
clause  in  her  history  which  stated  that  Kwang-hil  was  a  good 
man  and  that  In-jong  Ta-wang  had  usurped  the  throne,  and 
the  king  presented  one  of  the  corrected  copies  at  the  ancestral 
temple ;  the  cruel  form  of  torture,  which  consisted  in  tying 
the  ankles  together  and  then  twisting  a  stout  stick  between 
the  bones,  was  done  away ;  a  granary  was  built  on  the  eastern 
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coast,  to  be  stocked  with  grain  each  year  by  the  people  of 
Kyung-sang  Province,  for  use  in  case  of  famine  in  the  north- 
ern province  of  Ham-gyung;  the  king  claimed  that  the  scarci- 
ty of  rice  was  due  to  the  fact  that  so  much  of  it  was  used  in 
the  making  of  wine  and  again  threatened  to  kill  anyone  who 
should  make,  sell  or  use  that  beverage ;  in  fact  he  placed 
detectives  all  about  Seoul,  along  the  main  roads,  whose 
business  it  was  to  smell  of  the  breath  of  everyone  whose  face 
or  gait  indicated  indulgence  in  the  flowing  bowl! 

A  boatload  of  men  belonging  to  the  overthrown  Ming^ 
dynasty  appeared  on  the  southern  coast  and  asked  aid  in  an 
attempt  to  wrest  again  the  scepter  from  the  Manchus,  but 
they  were  politely  refused ;  the  king  abolished  that  form  of 
punishment  which  consisted  in  applying  red  hot  irons  to  the 
limbs  ;  he  built  the  Chung-sang,  or  inner  wall  at  P'yung-yang 
in  order  to  cut  off  the  view  of  a  kyu-bon/^  or  "spying  peak/' 
which  in  Korea  is  supposed  to  bring  bad  luck.  Any  place 
from  which  may  be  seen  the  top  of  a  mountain  peak  just 
peeping  above  the  summit  of  a  nearer  mountain  is  considered 
unfit  for  a  burial  or  building  site. 

About  the  year  1733  famines  were  so  frequent  that  the 
king  appointed  a  bureau  of  agriculture  and  appointed  inspec* 
tors  for  each  of  the  provinces  to  help  in  securing  good  irriga- 
tion ;  a  man  named  Yi  Keui-ha  invented  a  war  chanot  with 
swords  or  spears  extending  out  from  the  hubs  of  the  wheels 
on  either  side.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  generalship.  The 
king  established  a  special  detective  force  differing  from  the 
ordinary  detective  force  in  being  more  secret  in  its  operations 
and  in  holding  greater  powers.  The  rules  for  its  guidance 
were  as  follows,  and  they  throw  light  upon  existing  conditions, 
(i)  After  careful  investigation  they  may  close  op  any 
prefectural  office  and  send  the  prefect  to  Seoul  for  trial. 

(2)  This  does  not  apply  to  prefectures  where  animals  are 
being  reared  for  use  in  ancestral  sacrifices. 

(3)  In  order  to  maintain  their  incognito  they  shall  not 
demand  food  for  nothing  at  the  country  inns  but  shall  pay 
the  regular  prices. 

(4)  For  the  same  reason  they  shall  not  stop  long  in  the 
same  place. 

(5)  They  must  look  sharply  after  the  district  constables 
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and  thief-catchers  atid  see  that  they  are  diligent  and  effective. 

(6)  They  must  put  a  stop  to  the  pernicious  custom  of 
prefects'  servants  taking  money  in  advance  from  farmers  as  a 
bribe  to  remit  in  part  future  government  dues. 

(7)  They  shall  prevent  the  sending  in  of  incorrect  esti- 
mates of  the  area  of  taxable  land. 

(8)  They  shall  see  to  it  that  prefects  do  not  receive  e^ttra 
interest  on  government  seed  loaned  to  the  people  and  payable 
in  the  autumn  after  the  crop  is  harvested. 

(9)  They  shall  prevent  prefects  appropriating  ginseng 
which  they  confiscate  from  illegal  sellers. 

(10)  They  shall  prevent  the  king's  relatives  and  friends 
seizing  people's  land. 

(11)  They  shall  stop  the  evil  custom  of  prefects  withhold* 
ing  the  certificate  of  release  from  pardoned  exiles  until  they 
have  paid  a  certain  sum  of  money. 

(12)  They  shall  prevent  the  eoiiffttnent  of  too  many  men, 
who  thereby,  claim  their  Hviog  from  tbe,foveiUDe3it  granaries. 

( 1 5)  They  shall  see  to  it  that  the  pr«{ecttf  do  iiol  keep  the 
good  cloth  paid  by  the  people  for  totdicrs*  ctetket,  and  bmid 
over  to  the  soldiers  a  poorer  qnaUty^ 

( 14)  They  shall  prevent  creditor!  eonpotf nding  interest 
if  a  debtor  fails  to  pay  on  time. 

(15)  They  shall  stop  the  making  of  poor  gtin^powder  and 
of  muskets  with  roo  small  a  bore. 

(16)  They  shall  enforce  the  law  that  the  gprandson  of  a 
slave  is  free. 

(17)  They  shall  see  to  it  that  the  prefects  in  P'yung-an 
Province  do  not  receive  revenue  above  the  legal  amount. 

Each  of  these  specifications  might  be  made  the  heading  of 
a  long  chapter  in  Korean  history.  We  have  here  in  epitome 
the  causes  of  Koreans  condition  to-day. 

The  governor  of  Kang-wtin  Province  stated  th^t  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  famines  he  could  not  send  three  men 
annually  as  heretofore  to  the  island  of  Ul-leung  (Dagelet),  but 
the  king  replied  that  as  the  Japanese  had  asked  for  that 
island,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  annual  inspection 
as  heretofore. 

In  the  year  1734  ^^^  king  made  his  second  son  heir  to 
the  throne ;  he  did  away  with  the  punishment  of  men  who  sold 
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goods  in  competition  with  the  guilds  or  monopolies  establish- 
ed at  Chong-no.  the  center  of  the  capital.  There  had  been  so 
many  royal  deaths  that  the  people  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  white  clothes,  and  had  forgotten  all  other  custom. 
But  the  king  now  declared  that  white  was  the  worst  of  colors 
because  it  soiled  so  easily,  and  h*  ordered  the  use  of  blue, 
red  or  black,  but  giving  the  preference  to  the  first  as  being 
the  color  that  corresponds  with  east.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  dynasty  King  Se-jong  had  made  a  gauge  of  the  size  of 
whipping  rods.  It  was  shaped  like  a  gun  barrel,  and  no  one 
w^as  to  be  whipped  with  a  rod  that  could  not  be  put  into  this 
gauge  like  a  ramrod.  The  king  revived  this  law  and  had 
many  gauges  made  and  sent  all  about  the  country  to  the  dif- 
ferent prefectures.  He  also  forbade  anyone  but  a  properly 
authorised  official  to  administer  a  whipping,  and  he  abrogated 
the  law  by  which  thieves  were  branded  by  being  struck  in  the 
forehead  and  on  each  cheek  with  a  great  bunch  of  needles  af- 
ter which  ink  was  rubbed  into  the  wounds.  He  next  did 
away  with  the  clumsy  three-decked  war-veiswels  which  were 
slowiand  unseaworthy  and  in  place  of  them  substituted  what 
he  called  the  **Sea  Falcon. Boat'*  which  had  sails  extending 
from  the  sides  Irke  wings  and  which  combined  both  speed  and 
safety.     These  he  stationed  all  along  the  coast. 

While  on  a  trip*  to  Song-do  the  king  paid  a  compliment  to 
the  people  of  Pu-jo-gfl.  the  ward  in  that  city  where  dwell  the 
descendants  of  the  men  of  the  former  dynasty,  who  do  not 
acknowledge  the  present  dynasty,  and  thus  show  their  loyalty 
to  their  ancient  master.  At  the  same  time  he.  for  the  first 
time,  inclosed  in  a  fence  the  celebrated  Son-juk  Bridge,  where 
still  shows  the  blood  of  the  murdered  statesman  Chong  Mong- 
ju. 

Since  the  days  of  King  Sc-jong,  who  determined  the  length 
of  the  Korean  yard-stick,  that  useful  instrument  had  shrunk- 
en in  some  measure  and  its  length  differed  in  different  locali- 
ties. So  now  again  the  king  gave  strict  orders  about  it  and 
required  all  yard-sticks  to  be  made  to  conform  to  a  pattern 
which  he  gave.  Previous  to  the  days  of  King  Myiing-jong 
men  of  the  literary  degrees  dressed  in  red,  but  white  had 
gradually  taken  its  place;  and  now  the  king  ordered  them  to 
go  back  to  the  good  old  custom.      The  official   grade   called 
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Halyim  became  such  an  object  of  strife  atuong  the  officials  that 
the  king  was  constrained  to  abolish  it,  though  it  has  since 
been  revived.  Two  of  the  emperors  of  the  Sung  dynastj^  in 
China  have  their  graves  on  Korean  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Kap- 
san.  The  duty  of  keeping  these  graves  ijcr^y  order  was  , now 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  HamTgyting  Province. 
The  king  anticipated  the  death  of  all  pnrJty  strife  by  setting  up 
a  nionumentat  the  Song-gyun-gwaniw  memory  ther^eof  and  he 
ordered  the  people  of  different  parties  Jto  intermarry  and  be- 
come good  friends.  During  the  Manchu  and  Japanese  inva- 
sions all  the  musical  instruments  had  been,  either  destroyed 
or  stolen,  and  as  yet  they  had  not  been  wholly  replaced,  but 
now  there  were  found  in  a»  well  at  the  palace  a  set  of  twenty- 
four  metal  pendants  which,  when  struck  with  a  hammer,  gave 
four  various  musical  nqtes.  The  inscriptions  on  them  indicat- 
ed that  they  had  come  down  from  the  time  of  King  Se-jong. 
This  aroused  the  king's  interest  and  he  set  skillful  men  at 
work  making  various  instruments,  notably  a. small  chime  of 
bells  to  be  used  at  the  royal  ancestral  worship. 


CHAPTER        XII. 

Gates  roofed  . .  superstition     .  sorcery  interdicted a  plebiscite .... 

wine-bibber   executed  ..  a  female   Buddha    ....growth   of  Roman 

Catholicism sanitation  . .  a  senile  king. . .  .suspicions  against  the 

Crown  Prince...  plot  against  him...  an  ambitious  woman ....  the 
prince's  trial  ..  a  painful  scene  ..  the  prince  killed.. .  .law  against 
wine    relaxed ....  sacrifice .. .  census  ...various  changes   ....party 

schism  ..  emancipation    proclamation a    dangerous  uncle a 

new  king  ...literary  works  ...justice  ..  .study  of  Christianity. .. . 

various  innovations  ..  rumors  of  war * 'birthplace'*  of  Roman 

Catholicism  in  Korea  . .  opposition .  .  terrible  scourge  of  cholera 
. . .  .conspiracy. . .  .women's  coiffure  . .  Roman  Catholic  persecution 
....Roman  Catholic  books  declared  seditious  ..prosperity  and 
adversity. . .  a  Chinese  priest  enters  Korea  . .  .types  made. . .  .liter- 
ar3r' works  .  suggestion  as  to  coinage. . . .  Chinese  priest  asks  that  a 
Portugese  embassy  be  sent  to  korea  ..the  king  not  violently  op- 
posed to  Christianity.  * 

In  the  year    1743   the  king  put  roofs  upon  the  West  and 
North-east   Gates.    Before  that   time   they   had  been  simply 
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arches.  He  set  on  foot  an  agitation  against  the  use  of  silk,  and 
ordered  that  no  more  banners  be  made  of  that  material.  He 
utterly  did  away  wHh  the  last  remnant  of  the  Soron  party  by 
an  edict  in  which  'he  stated  that  all  who  would  go  by  that 
name  were  traitors.  There  was  a  popular  superstition  that 
the  third  and  rixtli  on  the  list  of  successful  candidates  at 
the  government  examiiiatioas  would  soon  die ;  so  the  ex* 
aminers  were  careful  to  subfititute  other  names,  in  case  a 
friend  or  relative  found  himself  in  this  awkward  predicament. 
The  king  happened  to  see  this  done  once  and  upon  inquiry 
found  that  the  names  of  two  Song-do  men  were  being  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  those  of  some  friends  of  the  examiners. 
In  anger  he  ordered  the  names  to*be  all  mixed  up  again,  and 
that  each  man  be  made  to  run  his  chance  of  sudden  death. 
One  of  his  most  salutary  reforms  was  the  doing  away  with 
the  mudang  or  sorceress  class,  who  did  and  still  do  so 
much  to  corrupt  the  morals  and  degrade  the  manners  of  the 
Korean  people.  This  period  beheld  the  invention  of  the  one- 
wheeled  chair,  but  its  use  was  always  confined  to  the  third 
official  grade.  A  step  backward  was  taken  when  it  was 
decreed  that  no  one  above  the  ninth  official  grade  could 
be  beaten  as  punishment  for  crime.  It  tended  to  build  up 
another  barrier  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes.  And 
yet  it  was  not  an  unmixed  evil,  for  a  public  beating  must  in- 
evitably lower  the  dignity  of  the  office  that  the  culprit  holds. 
There  was  such  universal  complaint  against  both  the  land  and 
the  poll  taxes  that  the  king  put  \t  to  vote  at  a  plebiscite  call- 
ed in  Seoul  in  1750,  and  the  people  voted  unanimously  for  a 
house  tax  instead,  and  the  king  complied.  The  next  year  a 
grandson  was  born  to  him,  who  was  destined  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. He  found  it  necessary  to  police  the  four  mountains 
about  Seoul  to  prevent  the  trees  all  being  cut  down.  He 
built  for  the  first  time  a  fortification  at  the  Im*jin  River.  In 
1751  famines  in  different  localities  drove  crowds  of  people  to 
Seoul  and  the  government  was  obliged  to  feed  them  ;  then  the " 
king's  mother  died;  then  the  queen  died.  The  king  said 
there  must  be  someextraordinary  cause  for  all  these  calamities. 
He  believed  it  was  because  wine  was  being  secretly  used  in 
the  palace.  It  was  denied,  but  he  was  incredulous  and  order- 
ed that  even  in   the  ancestral  sacrifices   the   use  of  wine  be 
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dispensed  with  and  that  water  be  used  instead.  The  prov- 
incial general  of  Ham-gy«ing  Province  was  convicted  of  hav- 
ing used  wine  and  the  king  went  outside  the  South  Gate  to 
sec  him  executed.  The  culprit's  head  was  set  on  a  pole  in 
view  of  the  populace.  Following  up  the  good  work  of  doing 
away  with  sorcery,  the  king  banished  from  Seoul  all  the  blind 
exorcists. 

The  year  1753  was  marked  by  two  events  of  iuijx)rtance. 
A  woman  created  a  great  disturbance  in  Whapg-ha  Province 
by  claiming  to  be  a  Buddha  and  inciting  the  women  every- 
where to  burn  up  the  ancestral  shrines.  The  trouble  ended 
only  when  the  king  sent  a  special  officer  to  seiae  and  execute 
hen 

We  are  told  that  by  this  time  the  secret  study  of  the 
tenets  of  Roman  Catholicism  had  resulted  in  its  wide  diffusion 
in  the  provinces  of  Whang-hft  and  Kang-wdn.  There  was 
uneasiness  at  court  on  account  of  the  rumor  that  the  people 
were  throwing  away  their  ancestral  tablets,  and  the  king 
ordered  the  governors  of  those  provinces  to  put  down  the 
growing  sect.  This  was  more  easily  ordered  than  done, 
and  as  no  deaths  followed  it  is  probable  that  the  governors 
did  little  beside  threaten  and  denounce.  Two  years  later  a 
work  of  importance  was  completed.  The  great  sewer  of  the 
city  was  quite  inadequate  to  carry  away  the  sewage  of  the 
city  and  every  time  a  heavy  rain  fell  the  sewer  overflowed 
and  the  street  from  the  great  bell  to  the  East  Gate  became  a 
torrent.  The  king  gave  two  million  cash  out  of  his  private 
purse  and  the  sewer  was  properly  cleaned  out.  He  also  ap- 
pointed a  commission  on  sewerage  and  ordered  that  there  be 
a  systematic  cleaning  out  every  three  years. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the 
reign,  corresponding  to  the  j^ear  1761  A.  D.  Up  to  that  time 
the  reign  had  been  a  brilliant  one,  not  because  of  military  suc- 
cesses but  because  of  social,  economic  and  other  reforms. 
So  far,  it  stands  side  by  side  with  the  reign  of  Suk-jong  Tfi- 
wang,  who  with  the  aid  of  the  illustrious  Song  Si-rytli,  effect- 
ed such  far-reaching  reforms.  We  have  yet  seen  but  few  signs 
of  that  growing  senility  which  forms  such  a  marked  charac- 
teristic of  the  remainder  of  this  reign.  The  king  was  now 
over  seventy  years  old   and  he   had   lost  that  vigor  of  mind 
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which  characterized  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign.  But  he 
still  possessed  all  that  itnperiousness  of  will  which  likewise 
characterized  him.  Good  judgment  and  will  power  should 
decline  together  or  else  the  results  may  be  disastrous,  as  is 
illustrated  in  the  remaining  years  of  his  reign. 

We  will  remember  that  his  first  son  had  died  and  his 
second  son  had  been  made  heir  to  the  throne.  Hs  in  turn 
had  a  son  who  was  now  eight  years  old.  The  evils,  which  we 
are  about  to  relate  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  heir  was  not 
as  strongly  attached  to  the  Noron  party  as  its  adherents  desired 
and  they  feared  that  his  accession  might  result  in  a  resuscita- 
tion of  the  defunct  Soron  party.  The  truth  is  the  sou  carried 
out  in  fact  wha^t  his  father  commanded,  but  did  not  live  up  to 
— namely  the  obliteration  of  all  party  lines.  The  old  mm, 
while  always  preaching  the  breaking  up  of  party  clanishness, 
remained  a  good  Noron  to  the  end  of  his  days  and  the  Norous  . 
had  all  the  good  thint^s  in  his  gift.  The  king  perhaps  thought 
that  party  lines  had  been  lost  sight  of .  but  it  was  only  the  over- 
whelming ascendency  of  the  Noron  pary,  which  made  com- 
parison absurd.  Instead  of  destroying  party  lines  h2  did 
the  very  opposite  in  putting  all  the  power  into  the  hands  of  a 
single  party.  This  suspicion  against  the  Crown  Prince  on 
the  part  of  the  party  in  power  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
disturbance  which  followed,  but  its  immediate  cause  was  the 
ambition  of  a  woman,  a  not  unusual  stumbling-block  in  the 
path  of  empire.  This  woman  was  the  sister  of  the  Crown 
Prince  who  desired  that  her  husband  be  made  king.  Her 
name  was  Princess  Wha-whan  Ong-ju.  One  of  the  palace  wo- 
men also  hated  the  Crown  Prince.  All  these  people  desired 
his  removal  from  the  field  of  action  and  all  had  diflFerent  rea- 
sons. The  Noron  rarty  wanted  to  save  themselves ;  the 
Princess  wanted  to  become  queen,  and  the  palace  woman  wanted 
revenge;  why,  we  are  not  told. 

Ii  did  not  take  long  to  find  a  way.  Hong  Kye-heui,  Hong 
Poug-han  and  Kim  Sang-no,  three  choice  spirits  came  together 
and  began  laying  plans  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Crown  Prince. 
They  first  instructed  the  soldiers  about  the  person  of  the 
Prince  to  steal  women  or  goods  and,  when  questioned  about 
it,  claim  that  it  was  at  the  order  of  the  Prince.  Oneday  when 
the  king  was  taking  a  walk  behind  the  palace  he  came  across 
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a  shallow  excavation  in  the  earth,  covered  with  thatch. 
Looking  in,  he  found  it  filled  with  mourners'  clothes  and 
other  objects  of  mourning.  Inquiring  what  it  meant,  he  was 
told  that  the  Crown  Prince  was. impatient  to  have  him  die  and 
that  he  had  prepared  the  mourners*  garments  in  advance. 
This  aroused  the  anger  of  the  king.  He  never  stopped  to 
think  that  it  might  be  a  trick  against  the  Prince.  Every 
thing  lent  color  to  the  suspicion.  Again,  one  day,  the  king 
found  the  palace  woman,  above  mentioned,  weeping  bitterly. 
Sh*  said  it  was  because  the  Crown  Prince  had  offered  her  in- 
dignity. So  by  degrees  plotters,  bringing  apparent  evidence 
from  several  sides,  which  could  not  but  seem  cojiclusive, 
gradually  estranged  the  king  from  his  son  and  at  last  caused 
the  removal  of  the  latter  to  another  palace,  the  one  called  the 
**01d  Palace."  These  things  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Crown  Prince  and  made  him  ill,  but  to  add  to  this,  it  is  said 
they  administered  drugs  to  him  which  tended  to  unbalance 
his  mind  and  make  him  violent  toward  those  about  him.  Then 
the  Princess  his  sister  arranged  a  trip  to  P'yung-yang  for  his. 
health.  It  was  intended  that  while  he  was  there  he  should  be 
charged  with  plotting  to  bring  a  force  to  overthrow  the  king 
and  usurp  the  government..  On  his  return,  as  he  was  ap- 
proaching the  city  near  night,  an  official  came  in  to  the  king 
and  announced  that  the  Crown  Prince  was  outside  the  gate 
and  intended  to  come  in  that  night  and  seize  the  scepter. 
This  threw  the  king  into  a  frenzy  of  rage.  He  immediately 
had  all  the  gates  put  under  double  guard  and  sent  out  demand- 
ing the  reason  of  the  Prince's  treasonable  actions.  The  latter 
denied  all  treasonable  intentions,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  old 
man  was  unable  to  reason  calmly  about  the  matter.  On  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  fifth  moon  the  king  went  down  to  the 
**01d  Palace"  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  sou.  It  was  an 
exceedingly  hot  day.  When  the  Crown  Prince  came  in 
and  bowed  before  his  father,  the  latter  said  **Do  you  realize* 
how  you  have  sinned?**  The  Prince  replied  that  he  was  not 
conscious  of  having  sinned  against  Ws  father  in  any  way  what- 
ever. As  the  king  had  already  decided  in  his  mind  that  the 
Prince  was  guilty,  this  denial  made'  him  simply  furious.  He 
screamed  "If  you  do  not  die  it  will  mean  the  destruction  of 
the  dynasty.      So  die. '  *      He  then  ordered  all  the  assembled 
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courtiers  to  bare  their  swords  but  they  hesitated,  for  they 
knew  the  Prince  was  innocent ;  but  when  the  king  leaped  up 
and  drew  his  sword  they  had  to  do  likewise.  The  Prince 
calmly  said  "I  am  no  criminal,  but  if  I  am  to  die  it  ought  not 
to  be  before  the  eyes  of  my  father;  lyet  me  return  to  my 
apartments  and  then  do  with  me  as  you  will.**  The  king  was 
too  far  gone  with  rage  and  excitement  to  care  for  the  dignity 
of  his  high  station  or  to  care  for  appearances.  **No,**  he 
screamed,  **It  must  be  here  before  myeyes.**  Thereupon  the 
Prince  undid  the  girdle  about  his  waist  and  proceeded  to 
strangle  himself.  The  whole  court  were  horrified,  excepting 
the  king,  who  could  no  longer  be  called  sane.  Tliey  rushed 
forward,  undid  the  cord  and  dashed  water  in  his  face  to  bring 
him  back  to  consciousness,  in  spite  of  the  king*s  loolly  voci- 
ferated commands  to  the  contrary.  They  joined  with  one 
voice  in  asking  the  king^s  clemency,  but  they  might  as  well 
have  asked  a  maniac.  He  threatened  to  kill  them  too  if  they 
persisted  in  thwarting  htm.  He  then  ocdered  a  heavy  plank 
box  to  be  brought  in  and  the  Prince  was  commanded  to  get 
into  it.  But  at  the  moment  he  was  trying  to  beat  his  brains 
out  against  a  stone  and  did  not  hear  the  command.  One  of 
the  officials  ran  to  him  and  spread,  oat  his  hands  on  the  stone 
and  received  the  blows  that  were  intended  to  end  the  life  of 
the  unhappy  Prince.  Being  dissuaded  from  this,  the  Prince 
arose  and  went  to  his  father  and  said  **!  am  your  only  son» 
father,  and  though  I  may  have  sinned,  overlook  it  and  forgive 
me.  You  are  not  like  my  father  now.  You  will  recover  from 
this  passion  and  lament  it.**  This  enraged  the  king  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  could  hardly  articnlate  as  he  ordered  the 
Prince  to  get  into  the  box.  At  this  moment  they  brought  up 
the  little  grandson  to  plead  for  his  father's  life,  but  the  king 
raised  his  foot  and  gave  the  child  a  kick  that  sent  it  reeling 
back  into  the  arms  of  those  who  had  brought  it.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done ;  so  the  Prince  pro- 
ceeded to  climb  into  the  box.  It  was  now  dark  and  when  the 
cover  was  nailed  on  it  was  not  noticed  that  there  was  a  large 
knot-hole  in  one  side  of  the  box.  One  of  the  officials  came 
and  spoke  to  the  Prince  through  this  hole.  He  was  over- 
come by  the  heat  and  asked  for  water  and  a  fan,  which  were 
passed  in  to  him.     One  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
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Prince's  death  told  the  king  what  was  going  on,  and  he  hur- 
ried out  and  ordered  a  heavy  plank  nailed  over  the  hole,  and 
banished  the  man  who  had  helped  the  Prince.  The  assembly 
broke  up,  but  the  Prince  was  left  in  this  narrow  prison  day 
after  day  to  starve.  Each  day  one  of  the  palace  servants  gave 
the  box  a  heavy  blow  with  a  stone.  At  first  it  elicited  an 
angry  protest  from  the  Prince  but  the  fourth  day  he  only  said 
**I  am  very  dizzy.  Please  leave  me  in  peace."  On  the  seventh 
day  there  was  no  response,  and  the  servant  bored  a  hole  and 
put  in  his  hand  and  felt  the  cold  body  of  the  dead  Prince.  The 
body  was  wrapped  in  grave-clothes  and  taken  away  for  burial. 
He  received  the  posthumous  name  of  Sa-do.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  from  that  day  to  his  end,  some  fifteen  years  later, 
the  king  never  expressed  sorrow  for  this  act  of  cruelty.  It  is 
also  significant  that  the  Princess  never  tried  to  carry  out  her 
plan  of  having  her  husband  become  king.  The  horror  of  this 
scene  seems  to  have  turned  her  mind  away  from  its  purpose. 
At  any  rate  she  drops  from  the  page  of  history  without  being 
given  an  opportunity  to  atone  even  in  part  for  the  terrible 
crime  for  which  she  was  largely  to  blame.  The  king  still 
looked  upon  his  grandson  as  the  heir  to  the  throne,  but  he 
made  him  disown  his  dead  father  and  take  his  uncle  as  father. 
He  likewise  made  the  boy  solemnly  promise  never  to  change 
his  mind  in  this.  We  see  from  this  that  the  king  continued 
to  the  very  end  to  think  that  the  Prince  was  guilty  and  his 
deed  justifiable. 

The  year  1764  found  an  octogenarian  on  the  throne. 
From  this  time  on,  the  king  was  exceedingly  feeble,  but  he 
clung  to  life  with  a  tenacity  that  was  amazing,  and  was  des- 
tined to  encumber  the  throne  for  a  full  decade  still.  Hi?  in- 
creasing weakness  made  it  necessary  for  hi»  physicians  to 
prescribe  a  little  wine.  He  acquiesced,  and  from  this  time 
the  laws  against  the  use  of  wine  were  relaxed  somewhat.  Its 
use  was  soon  resumed  in  connection  with  the  ancestral  wor- 
ship, but  only  at  the  importunity  of  the  princess. 

These  declining  years  are  by  no  means  barren  of  interest- 
ing events.  The  annual  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the  country  had 
always  been  made  at  Pi-bfik  Mountain  in  Ham-gynng  Pro- 
vince, but  it  was  told  the  king  that  as  Pftk  tu  Mountain  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  country  and  dominated  the  whole,  as  it 
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were,  the  sacrifice  should  be  made  on  or  near  that  mountain, 
So  it  was  decreed  that  from  that  time  on  the  sacrifice  should 
be  performed  at  Un-ch*on  Mang-dQk-p*yung,  eight  //  beyond 
Kap  san  and  in  full  view  of  the  great  Piik  tusan  or  **Moun- 
tain  of  the  White  Head."  And  it  was  further  decreed  that 
those  who  took  part  in  the  service  should  be  secluded  for  four 
days  before  the  event,  shoitld  bathe  often  and  put  on  clean 
clothes  and  forego  all  commerce  with  women. 

In  1767  the  king  ordered  a  full  census  of  the  country.  It 
was  found  to  contain  1,679.865  houses,  containing  7,006,248 
people.  In  other  words  there  bad  been  an  increase  of  over 
800,000  since  the  year  1657.  He  also  ordered  the  making  of 
a  new  rain  gauge.  The  first  one  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
King  Se-jong.  He  did  away  with  the  punishment  that  con- 
sists in  beating  the  tops  of  the  feet  until,  frequently,  the  toes 
drop  oflF.  On  account  of  the  danger  of  shipwreck  in  round- 
ing the  corner  of  Whang-hfi  Province  the  king  ordered  the 
discontinuance  of  annual  naval  tactics  at  Chang-nyun,  ex- 
cepting for  the  boats  regularly  stationed  there.  He  built  a 
palace  in  ChOn-ju  in  Cbill-la  Province  and  had  sacrifices  of- 
fered there,  for  although  Ham-gyung  Province  is  said  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  the  line,  the  family  really  originated  in  the 
south.  The  king  also  revived  the  ancient  custom  of  having 
a  bell  hang  in  the  palace  gateway,  to  be  struck  by  anyone  who 
had  a  grievance  to  lay  before  the  king. 

A  split  occurred  in  the  Noron  party  in  the  year  177 1. 
The  two  factions  were  called  respectively  the  Si  and  the  Pyuk. 
The  former  held  that  the  father  of  the  Crown  Prince  was  an 
innocent  man  and  had  been  unjustly  punished,  while  the 
latter  heW  the  reverse.  It  is  evident  that  those  who  claimed  he 
was  innocent  were  making  a  bid  for  favor  with  the  prospective 
king. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write  the  great  sewer  of  the  city 
had  a  line  of  ancient  willows  extending  the  whole  length. 
This  was  found  to  be  a  disadvantage  and  they  were  hewn 
down  and  the  sewer  was  walled  in  as  we  see  it  today.  Two 
more  factions  arose  about  this  time.  They  were  called  the 
Nak  and  the  Ho.  Their  differences  were  caused  by  conflict- 
ing theories  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Confucian  clas- 
sics. 
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The  greatest  act  of  this  king,  and  the  one  that  casts  the 
greatest  luster  on  his  memory,  was  reserved  for  the  twilight 
of  his  reign.  What  led  to  it  we  are  not  told,  but  in  the 
.eighty-ninth  year  of  his  life,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  brush, 
.he  emancipated  all  the  serfs  in  Korea.  Up  to  this  time  all 
the  common  people  had  been  serfs  of  the  yang-bans  or  noble 
class.  In  every  district  and  in  every  ward  each  man  of  the 
corximon  people  owed  allegiance  to  some  local  gentleman.  It 
took  the  form  usually  of  a  tax  or  tribute  in  kind  and  was  very 
loose  in  its  application ;  but  on  occasion  the  master  could  call 
upon  all  these  people  for  service  and  he  could  even  sell  them 
if  he  so  desired.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  exceedingly  rare 
that  a  family  removes  permanently  from  any  locality,  at  least 
nominally.  A  man  may  go  from  place  to  place,  or  may  live 
permanently  at  the  capital,  but  when  asked  where  he  lives  he 
will  invariably  name  the  exact  spot  where  he  originated  and 
where  the  seat  of  his  family  is  still  supposed  to  be.  When 
the  common  people  were  serfs  they  could  not  move  at  will, 
and  the  custom  became  so  ingrained  in  them  that  to  this  day 
its  effects  are  plainly  seen.  This  aged  king  put  forth 
his  hand  and  decreed  that  this  serfdom  should  cease  once 
for  all.  It  was  different  from  slavery.  That  institution 
still  continued  and  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  This 
serfdom  included  all  the  people  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  so-called  yang-ban  class.  It  is  quite  plain  that  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  common  people  and  the 
nobility  was  very  much  more  clearly  defined  than  at  the 
present  day.  We  find  no  indication  that  the  order  was  re- 
sisted in  any  part  of  the  country.  It  is  probable  that  the 
serfdom  had  gradually  become  largely  nominal  and  the  people 
only  gradually  came  to  realize  what  the  edict  really  meant. 
Even  to  this  day  the  spirit  of  serfdom  is  a  marked  character- 
istic of  the  people. 

His  ninetieth  year  beheld  the  complete  mental  and  physi- 
cal collapse  of  the  king.  He  could  not  attend  to  the  ancestral 
sacrifices ;  his  mind  continually  wandered  from  the  subject  in 
hand.  He  would  order  a  meeting  of  his  councillors  and  then 
forget  that  he  had  ordered  it,  or  forget  what  he  had  ordered 
it  for. 

Hong  In-han  hated  the  young   Crown    Prince.     It  had 
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long  l)een  his  anibitiop  to  see  on  the  throne  the  son  of  the 
princess  who  had  given  up  the  project  of  becoming  qaeen. 
He  worked  with  all  his  might  to  have  the  fatal  day  put  off. 
when  the  royal  seals  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  prince. 
H;i  was  all  the  more  dangerous  as  he  was  the  prince's  uade* 
and  therefore  more  difficult  to  handle. 

When  the  aged  king  insisted  upon  giving  up,  this  man 
said,  "Not  yet,  you  have  many  years  more  to  reign,**  and  he 
succeeded  in  delayingthematter,hoping  that  something  might 
intervene  to  prevent  the  consummation  that  he  dreaded.  At 
one  time  when  the  king  called  a  clerk  to  record  his  decree 
that  the  Crown  Prince,  from  that  day,  should  assume  the 
reins  of  power.  Hong  violently  pushed  the  clerk  away  and 
prevented  it.  The  officials  were  all  in.  a  state  of  trepidation 
over  the?e  high-handed  proceedings,  fearing  that  they  might 
become  compromised,  but  help  was  at  hand.  Sii  Myang-sQn 
memorialized  the  king  and  set  forth  this  Hoqg  in  such  a  light 
that  the  king  with  a  last  effort  asserted  himself  and  the  young 
prince  became  king.  A  near  friend  of  Hong  was  banished  as 
a  hint  that  Hong  himself  might  expect  punishment  if  he 
persisted  in  making  trouble.  Early  the  next  year  more  of 
Hong*s  friends  were  banished.  The  aged  king  took  the  newly 
appointed  King  to  the  shrine  of  his  foster  father  and  made  him 
swear  that  he  would  ever  consider  himself  the  son  of  that 
man  rather  than  of  his  real  father.  The  young  man  asked 
that  the  record  of  his  father's  death  be  expunged  from  the  of- 
ficial records  and  so  they  were  taken  outside  the  Northwest 
Gate  and  * 'washed"  in  the  stream. 

In  the  third  moon  of  1776  the  old  man  died.  The  new  king 
is  known  by  his  posthumous  title  of  Chong'jong  Ta-wang. 
He  immediately  raised  his  ^adopted  father  to  the  rank  of  Chiu- 
jong  Ta-wang  and  gave  his  real  father  the  title  Chang- hon  Se-ja. 

The  reign  just  ended  had  been  rich  in  literary  products. 
The  names  of  same  of  the  books  published  are:  *'How  to  deal 
with  the  native  fever,*'  **The  eveil  deeds  of  the  Soron  party," 
* 'Conduct  and  Morals,"  '*  Fortifications  and  Military  Tactics," 
"A  Catechism  of  Morals,"  '*A  reprint  of  the  Confucian  work 
So-hak-ji,"  **An  Abstract,  ip  100  volumes,  of  five  important 
historical  and  geographical  works."  This  last  was  called  the 
Mun-hon  Pi-go. 
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^^     ^  — 40- page  price-list,    month-    ^ 

UfdcrS      ly,  free.  otofc 

Oldest  and  Largest  Mail  Order 
Department  Store. 


We  have  a  fully  equipped  department  prtpartd  to  handle 

all  orders  or  commissions,   large   or  small,  and  solicit 

family    orders    from    individual  consumers.     We 

enjoy  the  largest    trade  of    this   character  of 

any  house  in  this  country.     It  has  been 

built    up     year    by     year    by    close 

attention    on     our     part     to 

customers'    wishes,     one 

telling     another     of 

ndvnntages 

derived. 


25       MARnET      STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 

Cable  Address,   "Fidelity" 
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WIDENER  LIBRARY 

Harvaid  CoUege,  Cambridge,  MA  02138:  (617)  495-2413 


If  die  item  it  recalled,  iht  borrower  wiD  be  notified  of 

die  need  for  an  earlier  return.  (Non-recent  of  ovordne 

notices  does  not  exempt  die  borrower  from  ovordne  fines.) 
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Thank  you  for  hdpbig  us  to  preserve  our  coBedhnJ 
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